
BUY a NATURE BOOK 
THIS MONTH 


Many requests received from the readers of NATURE MAGAZINE asl 
the recommendation of books in the various fields of Nature and science indicates 
an existing demand. This demand is for books that are authentic, practical and 
worth adding to one’s library. It is apparent that it is the duty of the AMERICAN 
NATURE ASSOCIATION, through these pages, to assist its members by suggest- 
ing the worthwhile volumes. 

Each month this page will be published in NATURE MAGAZINE. On it will 
be listed books in two classifications. The first group includes those volumes of 
current publication regarded by the most competent authorities, consultants of this 
Association, as outstanding and valuable. The second gtoup includes those books 
in various fields which are regarded as somewhat standard works and yet are still 
available from the publishers. 

Consider these lists of books, your own particular interests in Nature and your 
present library, and add an excellent Nature book each month. Send the listed 
price (which includes postage) of the volume to: 

BOOK EDITOR, NATURE MAGAZINE 
1214 16th STREET WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Nature Books of Recent Publication 


In the Zoo — W Reid Blair Animal observa- 
tion . $2 60 

The Universe Around Us — S ir James Jeans 
Fascinating astronomy $4 60 

Creation by Evolution — Sir Charles Sherring- 
ton Opinions of biologists $5 15 

Wings of a Bird — Herbert Ravenal Sass Essays 

$2 60 

Gardener’s Bed Book — Richardson Wright 
For all gardeners $2 60 

Garden Cinderellas— Helen M Fox Lily cul- 
ture .. . $5 15 


Romance of the Planets — Mary Proctor The 
skies . . . $2 60 

Burgess Seashore Book For Children — 
Thornton Burgess . . $3 10 

Gardening in the Lower South — ^H Harold 
Hume . . $5 15 

Mushrooms of Field And Wood — Margaret 
McKenny Handbook . . . $2 00 

The Bird Book — Charles P Shoffner $2 00 
Wild Animal Pets — William and Irene Finley 

$3 00 

Forests and MANKiND~Pack 6? Gill . . $3 00 


Recommended Books 

BIRDS 

Color Key to North American Birds — C hapman 

$3 65 

Hand Book of Birds of Western U S — Bailey 

$6 25 

Handbook of Birds of Eastern N A — Chapman 

$4 15 

Birds of the Ocean — Alexander $3 65 

Practical Value of Birds — Henderson $2 60 

Bird Guides — Reed (In two parts, $1 50 each) 

MAMMALS 

Field Book of North American Mammals — 

Anthony $5 15 

Our Wild Animals — Moseley $3 10 

GARDENING 

Book of Annuals — Hottes $1 65 

Book of Perennials — ^Hottes $1 65 

Four Seasons in the Garden — Rexford $2 65 

Rock Gardens — Evergreens — Shrubs — Gladiolus 
— Irises — Dahlias — Rockwell $100 each 

WILD PLANTS 

Field Book of American Wild Flowers— M athews 

$3 65 


for the Nature Library 

Field Book of Common Gilled Mushrooms — 
Thomas $3 65 

Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs 

Mathews $3 65 

Book of Wild Flowers for Young People — 
Mathews $2 60 

Wild Flowers and Ferns in Their Homes and Our 
Gardens — Durand $3 65 

The Flowlr Finder — Walton $3 10 

ASTRONOMY 

A Field Book of the Stars — Olcott $1 60 

The Book of the Stars for Young People — 

Olcott $2 60 

REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS 

Reptiles and Amphibians — Barbour $3 65 

INSECTS 

Field Book of Insects — LuU $3 15 

GENERAL MANUALS 

Manual or the Vertebrate Animals of the 

Northeastern U S — Jordan $4 20 
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Secretary, American Nature Association, 

1214 16th St , N W , Washington, D C 

I nominate for subscribing membership in the Association and to re^ 
ceive Nature Magazine: 


JWemtijrsfjip i^onitnation Planfe 


AMERICAN NATURE ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Name . 
Address . 


name and address of nominating member 


90% of the annual dues is designated for subscription to the magazine 


These are offered Without Envelopes 
100 Cards for $1.00 
while they last 

No C O D Sales No cards sent on approval No refunds 
Check or cash must accompany order 


Clinsitmag Carbsi 

size 3 X 6 inches 

A small supply of last 
year’s Christmas Cards, 
lithographed in full col 
or available to Nature 
Magazine Readers. 


Nature Magazine 

1214 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D C 


Enclosed find $ 


for which send 


last year’s Christmas Cards, 


minus envelopes 


ANNUAL DUES 


United States 
Abroad 


$3 00 a year 
$4 00 a year 




Bring up Your Child 
in the best possible way 


Here at last is a monthly magazine 
containing the most practical sort of 
advice on handling the thousand and 
one problems that arise in the rearing 
of your children from crib to college. 

A LL mothers and fathers have prob- 
jljL lems of one sort or another with 
their children — ^problems of behavior, 
problems of likes and dislikes, school 
problems, problems of physical de- 
velopment, sex instruction, character 
building And there is, of course, a 
right and a wrong way of handling 
each 

Yet how few parents realize that there 
has been in lecent years a gieat deal of 
study of just these common difficulties, and 
that workable methods for handling them 
have been worked out — methods that have 
met With amazing success with hundreds of 
other childien of all sorts and ages 

A hundred hints to help you 

Child reaiing is no longei looked upon 
as something that parents come to know 
instinctively Today’s parent looks for sound 
counsel and expert guidance Far less fre- 
quently does one hear such a remark as, 
"John has a teriible temper, but that’s the 
way he is, and theie’s nothing to do about 
it ’’ For we know that such things as temper, 
disobedience, selfishness and dozens of other 
qualities aie not inherited at all Theie IS 
something to be done about them 

The Parents’ Magazine deals with facts 
It helps you in your everyday job of pre- 
paring your children for a healthy, happy 
successful life Although edited by sixty 
of the country’s leading authorities on 
education, child psychology, health, recrea- 
tion and character building, it is not heavy 



Ilots Behavior 
Depend on Healtli' 

Tons for Tmeters 


HINTS /or HOLIDAYS P 


and uninteiestmg, but human, live, easy 
to read and easy to understand. Every line 
IS useful to you as a practical mother or 
father — not only for the first few years of 
youi child’s life, but also at each important 
period of his or her development, from crib 
to college 

Sponsored by four great universities 

The Parents’ Magazine is profusely il- 
lustrated It IS published with the official 
coopeiation of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; University of Minnesota, State 
University of Iowa, and Yale University 
It is read in more than 
100,000 homes 

Use the coupon below 
with which to subscribe 
Ideas you get from a single 
article may affect the en- 
tire futuie of your child 


Typical Articles 
on 

Vital Subjects 

How to Get Obedience 
Seven Ways to Prevent Colds 
Should Kids Read Comics? 

If your Child Fails in His Studies 
What to Tell Children about Sex 
Choosing the Toy to Fit the Child 
Fewer and Better Punishments 
Scientific Baby Care 
Preparing your Child for Adolescence 
How Parents Can Live Happily Ever 
After 

New Methods of Discipline 
Ways to Keep Children Well 
How to Get Your Children to Eat What 
They Should — and Like it 
Assuring Your Child's Success 


Regular 

Departments 

Feeding the Family (Recipes and 
Menus) 

Things for Children to Do and 
Make 

A Guide to Motion Pictures 
Suitable for Children and In-* 
terestmg to Adults 

Recommended Books for Boys 
and Girls 

Everyday Problems m Child 
Training and How Parents 
Meet Them 

Articles and Patterns on Sen- 
sible Clothing for Children 

Pointers for Parents Family Fun 

What a Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion Can Do 

Programs for Group Discussion 

Home Furnishing and Manage- 
ment 


Among our Editors and Advisors are: 


Angelo Patri 

Author “Child Train- 
ing’’ and “School and 
Home’’ 

Mrs Sidonie M Gruen- 

1 ERG 

Director, Child Study 
Association of America 

Dr Helen T Woolley 
Director, Child Devel- 
opment Institute, Teach 
ers College, Columbia 
University 

Livingston Farrand 
Pres Cornell Univ 
Vice - President, Am 
Child Health Associa 
tion 

Mrs J D Miller 
President, Georgia Con- 
gress of Parents and 
Teachers 


James R Angell 
President, Yale Univer 
sity 

Dr S Josephine Baker 
Former Chief, Bureau of 
Child Hygiene, New 
York City 

Edna N White 

Chairman, National 
Council of Parent Edu 
cation 

Dr Mary Swartz Rose 
Professor of Nutrition, 
Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University 

Dr Charles Hendee 

Smith 

Director, Children’s 
Medical Service, Belle 
vue Hospital 


Prof E V McCollum 
Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity 

Mrs Jane Deeter 

Rippin 

National Director, Girl 
Scouts, Inc 

Mrs John F Sippel 
President, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s 
Clubs 

Dr Louise Stanley 
Chief, Bureau of Home 
Economics, U S Dept 
of Agriculture 

James E West 

Chief Executive, Boy 
Scouts of America 


Special Offer— $2.00 

(Your money hack if not satisfied) 

(1) The Parents' Magazine for 1 whole 
year, and (2) 3 extra issues to new sub- 
scribers, and (3) A copy of the Intelligence 
Test for Parents, consisting of 33 illuminating 
questions together with correct answers 

The Parents' Magazine 

255 Fourth Ave , New York, N Y, 

I accept your special offer Enclosed is my $2 00 

Name 

Address 

City ard State 
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SOUIH 

•by steamer. 


for Your Fishing 
or Hunting Trip 

Fast de luxe service between 
New York, Charleston, S C , 
Jacksonville and Miami, Florida, 
with through tickets and direct 
connections to and from all the 
famous Florida and Carolina 
fishing and hunting grounds 
Facilities for dogs Take your 
car — rolled aboard — no crating 


Write ior 
copy of 
Nevr Il- 
lustrated 
Book 
'‘Fishing 
and Hunt- 
ing in the 
Southland’' 
Birds and 
gime on the 
coast and in 
tho uplands 
— various 
fresh and 
salt water 
fish — fish 
and game 
laws, licen 
; ocs, etc 


CLYDE-MALLORY 


545 Fifth Ave , New York 
Pier 36, North River, 
New York or any Author, 
j ized Tourist Agency 



The days following Christmas are marked 
mainly by a scurry of travelling, North 
and South, East and West A laige sliaic 
of it will be to Europe, for as a v inter 
lesort this is growing in favor In prospect 
of a busy season, all the leading steamship 
lines have their best boats ready at the 
tape to dash across with the beginning 
of the New Year 

4- 4= k 

The White Star Liner Olympic makes 
a trip fioin New York to Southampton on 
the eleventh and the thirty-first, and the 
Mcganttc and Aiabic of tln^ same line depait 
for Liverpool on the fourth and eleventh, 
respectively The Red Star line, from New 
York to Plymouth, Cherbourg and Antwcip, 
has sailings on the fourth and eleventh 
The same dates are also selected by the 
Atlantic Transport line, from New York 
to London, for the weighing of anchor of the 
Minnetonka and the Minnekahda Europe 
IS much more pleasant in winter than in 
summer, if only to escape the crowds, and 
to travel about with that leisure which the 
more travelled months cannot offer 

♦ * 4- 

Among the ’round-the-world cruisers, the 
Belgenland, of the Red Star line, departs 
from New York on December 20, and leaves 
Los Angeles on January 5, bound for 
Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, the Philip- 
pines, Siam, Java, India, Ceylon, Egypt, 
Giecce and Europe Among the most in- 
teresting ports it will touch will be Colombo, 
the capital of Ceylon Here, one will find 
a true Conrad setting, and can easily 
imagine he sees Lord Jim, or that any one 
of the passing negroes is the “Nigger of 
the Narcissus’* Here are the same soit of 
sea outcasts of which Conrad wrote, the 
same type of ships, the same indolent air 
of the East, the same touches of life more 
or less burned by a tropic sun Yet per- 
fect appointments in the hotels, and excel- 
lent entertainment at all times, as is char- 
acteristic of the Red Star cruises 

.K * * 

Among the many other desirable cruises 
offered by nearly every steamship line are 
the Mediteiranean tours of the White Star 
company The LaurenUe departs on Janu- 
ary 9, and again on Febiuory 27 from New 
York the Adiiatic, whicii calls at Boston, 
leaves on January 18 Madeira Gibral- 
tar Algiers Naples . Constanti- 
nople . Alexandria Syracuse 
there will be no end of beauty to be breathed 
in and life to study amid the scenes found 
along the way Or one can take tlie Homeric 
on January 25, and cover the country some- 
what more elaborately, thus still further 
seeping up what the world has to offer 

He * sk 

The beckoning East can become moie 
convincing to those who wush the advan- 
tages of civilization when they travel as a 
result of the offerings of tlie Anglo-Amer- 
\ lean Nile and Tourist Company, which is 
running 20-day tours up the histone Nile 
to the first cataract, past Bem-Hassan, 


"'A PLACE ^ IN THE SUN" 


One of America's foremost # 
^ resort hotels .... facing 

glorious Tampa Bay ^ 

^ sun bathing and every Ei 
I recreational feature. 

I CLEMENT E KENNEDY MM 
^ lAanaging Director g — ' 

ViNOrPARKiOTEL 


ST.PETCRSeUEG 


riORlDA 


OPEN JANUARY 
, TO APRIL 
^ BOOKLET / 


isjD roR^^ 


SQUARE- ‘ 
Brand new — ^ 

Luxurious — s 

Exceptional! 

EACH room has bath, cir- g 
culatmg ice water, electric fan! ^ 
Wtre at our expense for reservations. & 
F D. SOFIELD, Managing Director i 


Bellevue-Stratford 

PHILADELPHIA 

Centre of Philadelphia Social Life 
Choice of the Particular Traveler 

J M Robinson^ Manager 

AFFILIATED HOTELS 

jlll^ Waldorf-Astoria New York ^ 

I WELCOME TO | 

— ‘ fJntel * — 

MANHATTAN 

157 West 47th St., New York 

Large room and bath S2 50 to $3 

Double ^3 50 to ^5 

“In the heart of Times Square” p— 
Convenient to stoies, theaties 
and gariflts 

ROSE GUIDE F R E E 

GniDE TO Rnsu Culture” our teauti 
wepr ful manual show s niany roses in natural coloi = 
Neiv and old larieties Wiite for your copy — it’ 
free Lists 500 roses and other plants One 
' hints foi t, lie and planting ve have learned i 
8 0 sears Imaluable to beginners Special offerings ivil 
interest you Send today' Address— 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO , Box 107 ,West Grove, Pi 

DINGEE ROSES 
^Ij&^e-^ORANGE County 

N A beautiful land of FLORIDA 
f groves and gardens, rolling hills and hun- 
R dreds of lakes. Delightful year-’round 
C climate All kinds of outdoor sport. Most 
V healthful living conditions Opportunities 
r in farming or business For illus- 
J trated booklet address, Orange County 
y Chamber of Commerce, 614 State hj/ 

< Bank Bldg , Orlando, Florida. 
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FRESH FROM THE 
ARCHITECTS/ THE 
ARTISTS AND THE 
DECORATORSs 

IT IS a fresh and comfort- 
able beauty — this of new 
Haddon Hall. Everything 
is here to delight your eye 
and your sense of comfort. 
Sports rooms, squash courts, 
gymnasium, sun-bathing 
rooms, Sandy Cove, a play- 
room for the children — and 
bedrooms of beautiful dec- 
orative schemes, the results 
of unstinted planning. 
Ocean breezes blow in 
through open windows, and 
out the windows there’s the 
broad ocean view. 

Relax and feel at home 
here. Both riding and golf- 
ing facilities. Write for 
rates and literature. A 
Motoramp garage adjoins 
the hotel. 



CHALFONTE^ 
HADDON HALL 

ATLANTIC CITY 
American and European Plans 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 

k. 


Assuit, the famous temples of Seti and 
Rameses, Thebes, Luxor Dnd hundreds of 
otliei histoiic places To travel along the 
fringe of the Libyan Desert, to natch na- 
tive boys shoot the rapids at the First Cata- 
ract on logs, to visit the old rums symbols 
of a vanished civilization, is to gam new 
impressions of the world Shorter touis aie 
offered, while special parties can be com- 
pletely equipped and guided to other places 
The American Express Company is the 
general agent handling these excursions 

t * 

The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, 
New York, announce that the Arcadian, 
a 19, 400- ton oil burner, is to replace the 
Avon on the New York-Bermuda sailings 
One of the bigger and better boats, her 
fiist sailing will bring her into Bermuda 
for Christmas, while the second, on Decem- 
ber 27, arrives before New Year’s This 
same line offers a senes of 14-day winter 
ciuises to the West Indies for $140, on the 
steamer Araguaya 

jf. ^ I 

Florida and North Carolina m the East 
probably draw the greatest numbci of 
Americans during the colder months, and 
just now all the southern railroads are 
crowded to capacity Their motto seems to 
be “Get them all out of New England by 
Christmas” Bookings to Florida, the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway repoits, were 
heavier than in previous years The trams 
of the Southern Railway, whose fleet is one 
of the largest, are likewise well-filled 
Among the crack Southern Railway flyers 
IS the Royal Palm deLuxe, with sleeping 
cars from Chicago, Indianapolis, Grand 
Rapids, Detroit, Toledo, Buffalo, and Cleve- 
land, all Miami-bound Its rival probably 
is the Ponce deLeon, while the Skyland 
Special, running from Cincinnati to Jack- 
sonville through Asheville m the “land of 
the sky” will probably tempt those choosing 
the more scenic routes The Southern Rail- 
way has in addition several trains from 
the West, such as the Kansas City-Florida 
Special From New York runs the ever- 
popular Aiken-Augusta Special, which 
takes in both Aiken and Augusta, both 
favorite wintering places 

* * t 

Growing interest m winter sports may 
cut down some of the southern migration 
in the next few years, and the North come 
into its own as a lesoit Any who have 
felt the thrill of pitching down a steep 
slope on skis, or swirling over the ice on 
skates, or doing a double dip with a tobog- 
gan will forever after find the life on the 
beach or on the hotel verandah — yes, and 
even on the golf-links, — uninspiring The 
zest for living which comes from a snow- 
shoe tramp followed by a beef-steak dinner 
before an open log fire in some secluded, 
snow-banked cabin is never aroused -to such 
a pitch by other lines of endeavor More 
people each year are finding this out The 
Adirondacks, the White Mountains, the 
Berkshires in the East, and the Rockies and 
Cascades in the West gam each year new 
friends who like them snow-capped better 
than bare 


Overnight 


jfrom San Francisco or Los Angeles 



Take the Sierra’s towering granite peaks, 
world -famed waterfalls, and an eight-mile 
meadow floor . . . cluster them m a pattern 
that will remain the marvel of ages, and you 
have Yosemite’s valley of giants I 
It is yours to see . . . even to live m, eco- 
nomically ... on each California trip. 

In winter, a week-long holiday of fasci- 
nating outdoor sports , . . m spring and 
summer, the horseback, motor and hiking 
tours up into lordly High Sierra ... in 
autumn, the thrill of Indian Field Days, 
and sunshiny rambles along the russet- 
glowing trails. All year you play! 

Do you want fine living? It’s here, in the 
colorful Ahwahnee, California’s most dis- 
tinctive resort hotel Rates from $10 a 
day, American Plan. Other all-year accom- 
modations from $1 50, European. 

Merced, California, is your mainline stop- 
over point . . . all-expense tours, from $30 
to $76 25, cover 2 to 4 days in Yosemite. 
Ask any travel agent to plan a stopover. 
Folders from Dept. 130, Yosemite Park and 
Curry Co., Yosemite National Park, Calif. 

YOSEMITE 

^-MARIPOSA BIG TREES 
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What Is Your 

HEALTH OUTLOOK 

1930 




In a large measure your health 
depends upon yourself. It is not 
enough to be alarmed when some- 
thing goes wrong with your physical machinery , 
your concern about your health should begin 
earlier than that. 

Knowledge of fundamental health facts is 
your protection against disease Accurate infor- 
mation on the vital things that aid in building 
better health and stronger reserve against dis- 
ease IS brought to you m HYGEIA, the health 
magazine of the American Medical Association 
The best specialists in the various medical 
fields contribute each month to HYGEIA valu- 
able information on pertinent health subjects 

HYGEIA will prove areal benefit to you 
in your health program for 1930 

Coming in January: 

“Making Your Heart 

Write”- -“As individual as your photo- I 
graph” 18 your heart writing as recorded by 
the electrocaidiograph This perfected “heart 
writer” and its importance in understanding 
the heart is explained in this unusual article. 

<<CITY SMOKE”^A Neces- 
sary Incense to Gods oS 

Prosperity?— Of more than passing 
interest is this subject which deals with the 
smoke evil in manufacturing cities of the United 
States The author tells of the progress made 
in abating the smoke pall which hovers over 
our industrial centers Extraordmary photo- 
graphs add much to this article. 

PLUS THESE FEATURES 

The schedule for January HYGEIA includes 
m addition to these two features a wide diver- 
sion of health topics- “iVeuriiis,** ^‘Mental 
Health Slogani'* “The Shoe of Tomorrow,” 
^‘Rhinitis or Nasal Catarrh,’* *‘A Mouse That 
Waltzed Himself into a Job,” “Big Medicine,” 
part two. “Who Says So?,*’ part two , “Health 
Exams at College,” “Simple Lessons in Human 
Anatomy,” “Making Worthy Use of leisure,” 
“Donald the Strong” editorials, etc. 

To New Readers 

^ MONTHS TOR ® J®? 

■MeMMaaMMOTMUH Use Coupon MBHlMMIHiMaa 

Na-Ja 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
53S N. Dearhorn St., Chicago 

Enclosed find $1,00 for which send me 
HYGEIA Six months in accordance with your 
special introductory offer* 

Name 


Address 



M ovie cameras were a part of tbe 
equipment of members of Nature 
Magazine parties in Glacier National Park 
last summer Tliere weie instances, how- 
ever, when weather or opportunity did not 
permit getting certain shots and these had 
to be passed up The Bell and Howell Com- 
pany now announces a group of National 
Park films in the 16mm size which may in- 
clude shots you missed in one or another 
of the National Parks In any event they 
will supplement your vacation reels The 
Parks covered are Yellowstone, Glacier, 
Yosemite, Grand Canyon, Bryce and Zion 



Speaking of National Parks, Russell T 
Neville, who has contributed to tlie pages 
of Nature Magazine, is now lecturing with 
some remarkable motion pictures taken in 
Carlsbad Cavern Mr Neville is a lawyer 
of Kewanee, Illinois, but has a flair for 
caves He has penetrated caves in his own 
immediate region, where there are many, 
and some of his resulting pictures weie re- 
produced m these pages Taking a BeVry 
Standard Movie Camera into Carlsbad, Mr 
Neville and his daughter, Julia, sought 
places inaccessible to the public with star- 
tling movie results If you hear of Mr 
Neville lecturing, don’t miss some remark- 
able cave movies 

* 4 * 


a million of the poor and less for- 
tunate throughout the country 
will look to The Salvation Army 
for some of the good things that 
mark the Nation's Yuletide re- 
joicing. Irrespective of creed, 
race or color we shall distribute 
our Christmas baskets and toys 
for the little ones honest need 
being the sole qualification. Aay 
I count on your kindly assistance 
in meeting this insistent demand? 


It’s simple but it’s good, describes the 
little idea in the Bell and Howell humidor 
cans which tells you when the moistening 
blotter IS wet enough There is a solid 
circle in the center the same color as a dry 
blotter Wet the blotter and it changes to 
a darker blue, fading out to the color of tlie 
center and key circle as it dries. That’s 
really helpful 


* Hi 5f£ 

This IS the season when those who can 
seek the tropics or the warmer dimes for 
a bit and Mr E J Butchart, writing of 
a trip in the Caribbean Islands in the 
excellent Amencan Photography, gives some 
good advice to the visitor to the tropics 
who carries along -a camera He writes 
“Most amateur photographers are 
equipped with folding cameras of the roll- 
film variety The most popular size is un- 
doubtedly the 3A or postal card Films for 
this size can be obtained ui almost every 
town of any size throughout the islands The 
vest pocket sizes, 1^4 x inches and 
2%. X inches run a close second 
“Due to the climate it is not safe to 
trust to films brought fiom the north, un- 
less they are absolutely fresh and put up 
by the manufacturers 'in hermetically sealed 
tin or lead containers However, the best 
known makes of films can be obtained 
throughout the islands at prices but little 
m advance of those bought m the north 
“Film packs of all sizes can be bought in 
the larger cities, but if the tourist has a 


Our methods 

of investigation and distribution 
commend themselves to a large 
number of generous-hearted citi- 
zens who desire to share with 
others at Christmas the bless- 
ings of peace and prosperity. 1 
want that number to increase, 
and 1 invite all my readers to 
participate by sending me a con- 
tribution. Gifts will be gladly 
devoted to any specific purpose 
designated. 

Kindly mail your check 
without delay to 

COA/AANDER 
EVANGELINE BOOTH 

National Headquarters of 
The Salvation Army 
853 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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plate camera of the smaller sizes, he \.ill 
do well to carry sufficient plates for the en- 
tire trip These will keep for three or four 
months in this climate, if left m the original 
packages 

“The problem of exposure is quite dif- 
ferent from that encountered in the United 
States, and the tourist would do well to 
equip himself with a reliable actino- 
meter and use it religiously at first The 
foliage IS very dense and m consequence the 
shadows are much heavier than they are in 
the United States Thus the tendency is to 
underexpose in all landscapes with foliage 
in the foreground 

“However, on the coast or over water the 
reverse holds true inasmuch as tlae light is 
stronger and somewhat shorter exposure is 
required than in similar situations in the 
north This also is true of the cities, in- 
asmuch as nearly all the buildings are 
white and the light in the streets is nearly 
always very intense This is quite the re- 
verse of northern cities where longer ex- 
posures are needed for street scenes 

“Development can be handled much in the 
same manner as in the north In the larger 
cities one can find reliable finishers to 
whom can be entrusted the task, should the 
photographer not care to carry an outfit 
with him However, let me sound a word of 
warning against the smaller shops in the 
cities or in the smaller towns I know from 
sad experience that most of them can be 
depended upon to rum the most cherished 
pictures in the lot A fairly good plan is to 
mail your undeveloped films back to some 
well-known finisher in the north However, 
it IS difi&cult to do this with plates, both 
on account of danger of breakage and their 
weight 

“If the tourist wishes, he can easily 
carry a tank with him, and do his own de- 
veloping This has the advantage that if 
pictures are lost through over- or under- 
exposure, the mistake can be corrected next 
day, instead of losing the majority of the 
photos of the trip Personally, I follow the 
same formulas as m the north, with the 
exception of using a strong hypo solution, 
which I harden with a little formalin in- 
stead of the usual hardener 

“In conclusion let me say that the photo- 
graphic opportunities are unexcelled in 
these beautiful islands, and the careful 
camera- wielder is sure to return home with 
a collection that will richly repay his pains ” 


Help Wanted 

In connection with their work on the 
study of insect parasites of donestic birds 
and animals, the Bureau of Entomology of 
the U S Department of Agriculture has 
issued a call for help m obtaining speci- 
mens of external parasites of all wild ani- 
mals and birds, especially the game species 
These insects and related forms, including 
the biting lice, sucking lice, fleas, bird flies, 
mites and ticks, cause lowered vitality and 
loss of life Collectors may preserve the 
specimens in small vials containing a 70 
per cent solution of gram or denatured 
alcohol or m three per cent formalin The 
specimens should be sent to F C Bishopp, 
Bureau of Entomology, Washington, D C , 
and the bureau will send small vials con- 
taining the preservative to anyone inter- 
ested m aiding the study. 
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You may use the simple laws of nature 
in mastering your life. 

Within you lie DORMANT FACUL- 
TIES awaiting the right thought, the 
right moment of concentration to 
CREATE MIRACLES for YOU. 

And now practical principles will aid 
you in using this reserve knowledge in 
overcoming your daily problems. 

FREE BOOK TELLS STORY 

Today thousands in America, and many 
thousands in other lands, have demon- 
strated their psychic powers under Rosi- 
crucian direction, and have brought 
to themselves marvelous changes in 
HEALTH, FINANCES, PEACE 
and JOY. You may do the same thing ^ 
Change the course of your life, now, 
by writing for the free copy of ^^THE 
LIGHT OF EGYPT.^^ Make your 
request by letter — not post card. 
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T he “most senseless and | 

atrocious” slaughter of wild « 

animals that has, perhaps, ever oc- 
curred Thus does at least one Wyoming 
newspaper describe the killing that attended the 
six-day open season on prong-horned antelope m 
certain counties in Wyoming during the past fall 
Sportsmen, if thus they be st}ded, drove in high- 
powered cars into the herds of animals, shooting 
them down from all sides Many of the antelope 
encountered blood lust in man for the first time 
They ran wildly in circles, then attempted escape, 
only to be mercilessly followed and butchered 
Through the streets of Cody, Medicine Bow and 
other cities flowed hundreds of cars containing the 
carcasses of these animals, driven proudly by these 
so-called sportsmen 

It IS to the credit of Wyoming that many of the 
leading papers of the State were eloquent in con- 
demning the affair as a disgrace and a blot Albeit 
there was some thought of Eastern disapproval in 
this stand, the newspapers were sincere in their 
revulsion of feeling The blame would seem to be 
divided between the authorities and those who 
were willing, in the name of sport, to shoot down 
these gentle and defenseless animals 

The prong-horned antelope is the sole represen- 
tative of its family, found nowhere else than in 
North America, a fact that should be a powerful 
argument for its preservation It was once so nu- 
merous as to rival in numbers the bison, but has 
suffered such sad diminution during recent years 
that fear has been expressed by many well-informed 
students that its extinction was imminent A few 
years ago special efforts were made to ascertain the 
numbers remaining, and a rather liberal estimate 
showed approximately 30,000 on the entire con- 
tinent Seven thousand of these were credited to 
Wyoming, a state where fifty years earlier a single 
valley, the Big Sandy, had harbored as many as 
now exist in all America 
For about nine years the Game Commission has 
been authorized to permit the killing of one buck 
antelope under a special license granted to a lim- 
ited number of hunters, and in certain counties 
The present season is apparently the first time that 
the privilege has been actually extended, and the 


license fee was reduced to $2.50, 
while the limitation as to numbers 
has been removed This liberality has 
evidently proved too great a temptation to the 
sportsmen of Wyoming We doubt if those hunting 
under the circumstances noted were always careful 
to pick out bucks as their victims, and we cannot 
help wondering how many of the innocent animals 
were crippled, and left to suffer a lingering death 
A most regrettable aspect of the matter is the reali- 
zation that this beautiful species can suffer such 
slaughter in one state while efforts are being made 
m several other states to obtain sanctuaries for its 
protection In the present case the ban was lifted 
ostensibly to reduce certain herds on overstocked 
ranges, but unfortunately the season was opened 
in some counties where very few of the animals are 
left, thus raising a question as to actual motives 
There is, unfortunately, in this country, and 
perhaps the world over, too much remaining of 
that instinct to kill that is a part of our savage 
heritage Only lately, when its wild victims are 
about to vanish, has this tendency been revealed in 
all its hideousness. And now, when realization has 
come, pitiless commercialism still tells the un- 
thinking that such slaughter is justifiable. 

Where then must we place the blame for such 
sad and disgusting exhibitions as this of the Wyo- 
ming plains ^ It would seem upon mankind in gen- 
eral, whose level of understanding is too often still 
that of the savage Nay, lower yet, for the savage 
killed for food and for clothes to warm him Our 
task IS not, primarily, to berate the State Game 
Commission of Wyoming, however egregiously it 
may have blundered Ours is to look within our- 
selves as members of the higher order of animals 
that we complacently regard ourselves to represent. 

Wyoming’s slaughter of the antelope is only the 
instance of the moment Killing of wild life, less 
spectacular, perhaps, but equally devastating and 
enormously greater in volume, takes place annually 
as the “seasons” roll around. As human beings we 
must come to a clearer understanding of what is 
sport and what is plain, blind slaughter. We must 
arrive at some understanding out of our intelli- 
gence, our fundamental rightness, our civilized in- 
stincts, and not by the aid of specious propaganda 
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A STUDY OF RED FOXES 

Reproduced from an original drypoint 
etching by Benson B, Moore 
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THREE JUNGLE COMPANIONS 
Above mother sloth and babe 
snooze, at the left the great Pana- 
ma curassow, and at the right is 
a black bowler monkey looking a 
bit belligerent 


A Jukgle LABORATORT 

Companions of the Wild at Barro Colorado Island 
by Dr. Alfred O. Gross 

Photographs by the Author 


W HEN the canal builders threw a dam across 
the Chagres River and created Gatun Lake, the 
largest island within this new body of water 
became known as Barro Colorado Island. Rich in the 
teeming tropic life of a ram forest of the Torrid Zone, 
this island was set aside in 1923 by the Governor of 
the Panama Canal Zone as a permanent reservation 
where natural wild life conditions in the Tropics are to 
be maintained On a hill, overlooking the beautiful lake 
from one side and in the embrace of 
a primitive forest on the other stands 
the biological laboratory of the Insti- 
tute of Research in Tropical America 
In the depths of this great forest, 
the birds and mammals live a natural 
life. Yet always they are under the 
harsh laws of the survival of the 
fittest in an environment where the 
struggle for existence is extreme When 
man visits this island he becomes a 
part of Its complex animal association 
At first there is a mutual distrust but 


man soon learns that even the larger carnivorous animals 
such as the ocelot, the puma and the jaguar are never 
aggressive On the other hand, the denizens of the jungle 
are, with increasing confidence, making frequent visits 
to the area around the laboratory Here the birds and 
smaller animals have discovered a zone of protection. 
The visiting naturalist may choose to walk the miles of 
excellent trails cut through the 3,600 acres of impenetra- 
ble forest where there are evidences of the presence of the 
inhabitants on every hand Yet if he 
remains at the laboratory, he will 
probably see more of them. There 
every hour brings the new, the interest- 
ing and the unexpected 
Dawn comes quickly m the Tropics, 
and at Barro Colorado the silence of 
night is suddenly broken by the 
strange voices and notes of many 
birds The little green paroquets, 
which, like English sparrows, seek out 
the habitations of man, fly about in 
wild confusion in the tree tops above 


Dr Gross is well known {or 
vaned woik in the biological 
field He is on the {acuity o{ 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Maine, and in charge o{ the in- 
vestigation o{ the mysterious dis- 
eases affecting ruffed grouse in 
New England Dr, Gross has 
also devoted much time to the 
battle to save the heath hen, now 
believed to have joined the ranks 
o{ eoctinct birds 


II 
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THE TURKEY 
VULTURE 
A quite common bird 
around the laboratory 
and not exactly a 
beautiful fellow in 
habits or in looks 


AN EDIBLE RODENT 
Prized by the natives as food, this fellow 
IS often shot by jack-lighting 





ADULT COAT! OUT ON A FOOD HUNT 
These animals frequently come to the clearing about the 
laboratory for food and without fear 


the laboratory, and awaken the late sleepers with their 
loud monotonous clatter Parrots on their way to favorite 
feeding grounds fly overhead in pairs, announcing their 
presence by loud piercing shrieks In one of the tallest 
trees in front of the building is a splendid colony of 
oropendulas, large, beautiful birds marked with rich 
brown, black and yellow 
They have built long pen- 
dant nests which are sus- 
pended from the topmost 
branches, swaying in every 
breeze The gurgling 
liquid notes of these oriole- 
like birds are always an 
important part of the 
morning chorus during 
their nesting season As 
one looks out through the 
opening towards the lake 
there is a constant proces- 
sion of birds passing from 
the jungle of one side to 
the other Toucans, with 
their enormous and gro- 
tesquely colored bills, 
labor across the space like 
overweighted airplanes 
Flycatchers, with brilliant 
yellow breasts, perch on the tops of the giant banana 
leaves, where they are ever on the alert for every pass- 
ing insect Beautiful iridescent hummingbirds sparkle 
m the morning sunshine as they hover about the flower- 


covered vines which cling to the great trees As one 
surveys the jungle margin vith a pair of powerful 
field glasses he is impressed with the large number of 
birds which may be seen Hitting m and out of the dense 
foliage 

Often you may see troops of monkeys, which, in 
passing, linger in the tree 
tops, perhaps out of cu- 
riosity for the queer human 
inhabitants of the station 
Their challenging, roaring 
cries reverberate through 
the jungle and remain long 
in the memories of every 
one who is fortunate 
enough to hear them One 
afternoon when a troop of 
these black howlers went 
by the laboratory, a baby 
monkey was sepa;rated 
from its parents and left 
all alone in the top of one 
of the trees It was rescued 
by the keeper and added to 
the interesting group of 
station pets During the 
summer of 1927 a family 
of night monkeys occupied 
a hole in a tall tree which overlooked the laboratory. 
Without doubt these frail little fellows had sought 
out this place near us because of the protection it gave 
them from predaceous animals that shunned human 
habitation At daybreak we could see them coming 
home from their night rovings to sleep for the 
rest of the day One morning their daily routine 
was interrupted because, during then absence 
in the night, a porcupine had decided to take the 
monkeys' bed for his own They were powerless 
to remove this living pm cushion and after an 
indignant protest disappeared into the trees They 
were deprived of their home only temporarily, 
however, for Donato, the Indian boy, climbed the 
monkeys’ llano and removed the spiny intruder 
This porcupine differs from our northern species 


THE SHORT-KEELED TOUCAN 
It staggers under the Latin name of Rhamphastos 
piscivorus brevicannatus 
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LOOKING OVER THE 
LABORATORY 
This IS one of the black 
h ow I e r monkeys who 
make themselves heard 
in no uncertain terms as 
they go through the trees 


in having a prehensile tail which enables him to cling 
with greater ease to the branches and vines of the forest 
Furthermore, this species does not have a heavy coat of 
hair between the quills. The climate makes such a cover- 
ing superfluous 

One of the strangest of all animal companions at 
Barro Colorado is the sloth It lives its whole life up 
side down Instead of walking on all fours he clings 
to the underside of a limb and normally crawls, eats 
and sleeps in this curious position There was an 
armadillo who lived in an excava- 
tion under the board walk in front 
of the laboratory The results of his 
digging industry were plain evi- 
dence of his presence, but it was 
only on rare occasions that he ven- 
tured out of his subterranean home 
In spite of his heavy armor he w’as 
active and it lequired no little ef- 
fort to capture him when we desired 
to examine him at close range If 
left alone, he would explore about 
the vegetation, offering us excellent 
opportunities to observe his curious 
behavior Another animal which 
appeared not infrequently was the 
coati These rather large car- 
nivorous animals are well able to 
compete with others of the jungle 
and did not come to the station for 
protection but lather to secure 
choice bits of food They are espe- 
cially fond of bananas. In fact, 
bananas proved too much of a 
temptation for one large male 
which was coaxed into the building 
by means of a trail of small pieces 
Mr. Coati had the surprise of 
his life when the spring door 
banged behind him He was held 



PORTRAIT OF A BLACK VULTURE 
He IS always on hand when there is a feast on the carcass of some 
victim of the jungle 


prisoner for a few days, literally stuffed with all kinds 
of tempting food, and then allowed 
to go on his way to join his fellows 
Since the laboratory was built, 
a little finch-like bird known as 
Hick’s seedeater has found the 
small clearing m front of the build- 
ings, a hospitable place to live. 
These finches are characteristic of 
the great savannahs and cultivated 
areas They are not a jungle bird 
but here is an isolated spot where 
they have found a haven of protec- 
tion They find here not only food 
but a safe place to build their nests 
and to rear their young The males 
are black with minor markings of 
white, whereas the females are 
modestly dressed in a dull clay 
color They are hearty, adaptable 
little creatures with a pioneer spirit 
which has made them one of the 
most successful species in the 
tropics Their sweet concert sing- 
ing in the early morning as they 
sway on the long ram-dripped grass 
stems IS one of the pleasant ex- 
periences of the day These birds 
are especially in evidence during 
the month of October, when seven 
of their nests have been found in 
the shrubs and small trees of the 
clearing near the station 
Many birds make their permanent home in the 
Tropics and some may spend an entire lifetime on 
a restricted area such as Barro Colorado Island 
But others found there during the winter months 
migrate to the north to build their nests and to 
rear their young During the months of September 
and October many of the familiar bird ac- 



AN ANTEATER OUT FORAGING 

It approaches a small termite's nest in search of its favo^ 
rite and principal food 
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A HOME IN THE TIP 
OF A PALM LEAF 
The nest ot the Nicara- 
guan hermit, a species 
of hummingbird 


“RADIO”, PET NA- 
TIVE DEER AT THE 
LABORATORY 
This IS a portrait of a 
fully grown adult male 
of this species 



quaintances of the north appeared in this environment several pictures at close range before flying. How in- 
where they seemed much out of place among the palms teresting it would be to know the story of this welcome 
and other tropical vegetation Great flocks of night- visitor. Where did it nest^ Was it successful m rearing 
hawks were seen during the latter part of September a brood ^ What were its most thrilling experiences in its 
Some of them flew high, winging their way to winter long flight of thousands of miles m coming to the 


homes still farther 
south ; others lin- 
gered and repeatedly 
circled about the 
clearing and over the 
lake to capture some 
of the many insects 
always to be found 
there One morning 
a nighthawk unex- 
pectedly swooped 
down and alighted 
on an old log directly 
beside us. It seemed 
tired and somewhat 



Tropics? 

On another day a 
little yellow warbler 
appeared in a papaya 
tree just outside of 
my laboratory win- 
dow, carrying my 
thoughts to a pair of 
these birds which 
nest each year in a 
certain honeysuckle 
bush at Brunswick, 
Maine In October a 
spotted sandpiper 
was seen on a clay 


bewildered, but still a nighthawk dropped in for a call 

allowed us to take Many famiUar birds coming south for the winter were seen at the 

laboratory and were like old friends to those from the North 


ledge along the lake 
How good it was to 
see his teeter and 



hear his sharp piercing calls again Almost every day 
during the late fall brought hosts of migrating birds 
At one time the trees in the ravine at the right of the 
laboratory were literally alive with kingbirds It was 
a strange sight to see them side by side of their highly 
colored cousins in an environment totally different from 
the old orchard they left behind m New England 
We had many interesting and strange companions 
at the jungle laboratory but none of them thrilled us 
more than these old familiar commonplace bird friends 
from home 

One might spend years on Barro Colorado Island and 
yet see but a small part of its interesting life There are 
few places of equal area in the world where such a 
wealth and diversity of animal forms can be found The in- 
sular isolation has been an important factor in the concen- 
tration and preservation of this life and this feature has 
also contributed to making conditions ideal for work- 
ing out certain biological problems. On this Island the 
a two-toed sloth quite comfortable 

These peculiar animels live a decidedly upside down existence 
because they like it 
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AN ARMADILLO 
This one lived under the 
walk at the laboratory, 
always an interesting 
fellow to meet and to 
study 


naturalist may dwell undisturbed with his 
strange jungle companions to study and to 
reveal their innermost secrets of life Com- 
paratively little is known concerning the 
commonest of the species of birds and mam- 
mals, a fact which adds great zest to any 


CLOSEUP OF 
PORCUPINE 
This shows well 
the spiny coat 
and the prehen- 
sile tail 


THE MARMOSET 
OR SQUIRREL 
MONKEY 

The most interesting 
and curious of jungle 
companions 


A COMMON GREEN 
LIZARD 

Note the length of the 
tail in this species 


life history study in the tropics 

One would have to travel a long hard 
journey to the interior to meet with similar 
primitive conditions and yet from the door of 
the laboratory on Barro Colorado you may 


see the ships of the world pass in review and all 
too frequently hear the roar of an aeroplane pass- 
ing overhead to remind you that you are near 
civilization. 

Lovers of tropic Nature are indebted to the men 
whose foresight revealed the possibilities of Barro 
Colorado and whose persistance persuaded the 
Government to set aside this Island Ark as a 
permanent reservation where our companions of 
the jungle may continue to live their lives unham- 
pered and unharmed by the constant greed of man. 






The issue of Nature Magazine for February will he one of varied appeal, from the 
leading article on hunting the mountain tabby cat with a movie camera to a little story 
about a snail as a pet That issue will include another fascinating story by Charles 
Fitzhugh Talman, who has been missing from our pages for several months. He 
writes about the Gulf Stream and what it does. Ben Hur Lampman appears again 
with one of his appealing stories, this time about a murre named Skipper Lewis Rad- 
cliff e of the United States Bureau of Fishes tells how to go farming in the water 
A Brooker Klugh writes about the speedy little subway digger of the forest, the short- 
tailed shrew C F Greeves Carpenter suggests a novel hobby by telling how to raise 
insects Another biography; this time about Dr Leland O Howard, one of the most 
interesting figures in our scientific world today That is not all, either, for February 
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After the mistletoe has been hung with due cere- 
mony, the stockings arranged in order along the 
X JLthe mantel over the fireplace, the wreaths and 
bits of holly put in their proper places and the most im- 
portant object of all — the Christmas tree — ^gayly fes- 
tooned with glittering tinsel and decorated with bright 
trinkets and presents, 


firs can usually be recognized hy the fact that the flat- 
tened leaves are arranged in two lows on the horizontal 
branches, due to the twisting of the leaf base Each 
needle is shiny dark green above and except for the 
prominent mid-rili, is silvery white underneath, due to 
the multitude of breathing poies on the under surfaces 

The species of fir 


have you ever, while 
resting and surveying 
the final effect of your 
decorative ability, won- 
dered what sort of a 
tree was glorifying your 
Yuletide and where m 
the world it came from ^ 
Or possibly you have 
been asked embarrassing 
questions along this 
line by the youngsters ^ 
If you live in the 
country of course the 
answer is easy, — you 
went into the woods and 
cut a wild cedar, pine 
or hemlock or possibly 
indulged in the popular 
but reprehensible hab- 
it of topping a hemlock 
of near saw-log size 
But if you are a city 
dweller who must pur- 
chase his Yule tree, 
what IS the best kind 
to get^ What choice is 
being offered^ 

The answer depends 
very much upon the 
section in which you 
happen to live The 
aristocrats of Christmas 
trees are the firs on 
account of their excel- 
lent pyramidal shape, 
beautiful deep green 
hue and soft, fragrant, 
persisting needles The 



WHAT DECORATED TREE COULD IMPROVE ON THIS> 
A silver £r points its spire to heaven on Christmas morning from 
amid Its snowy decoration 


available vary with the 
locality, but the most 
popular kind offered in 
the East is the balsam 
fir, the bark of which 
yields the well known 
Canada balsam used m 
medicines and per- 
fumes In the southern 
states the Fraser fir or 
she balsam, very simi- 
lar to the northern 
balsam fir, is common 
on the maiket, while on 
the Pacific Coast the 
favoiite IS the hand- 
some white or concolor 
fir, a species that fre- 
quently graces Eastern 
lawns as an ornamental 
Competing with the 
firs for Christmas pop- 
ularity in the eastern 
states are the spruces 
with their scattered, 
four-sided needles that 
seem to point in all di- 
rections Spruces are 
frequently confused 
with pines but they may 
be easily distinguish- 
ed by the fact that pine 
leaves always occur in 
groups of from two to 
five, while spruce leaves 
grow singly Most of the 
usual Christmas pines 
and firs also have much 
longer leaves than the 
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WHENCE COMES THE YULE-TIDE CHEER 
A common variety oi red spruce in the East, growing 
on waste land useful for little else 


spruces offered for sale On the big city markets of the 
eastern seaboard the black and red spruces predominate, 
but these two species to a large extent give way to the less 
desirable Norway spruce in the Aliddle West The black 
spruce, the wood of which is used in violin making and 
the twigs, formerly, in spruce beer, has short, thick, pale, 
bluish-green leaves, while the foliage of the red spruce is 
slender and of a dark-green or yellowish-green cast 

The firs and spruces comprise the best grades of 
Christmas trees The less expensive kinds are usually 
pines or hemlock In the East the white pine with its 
needles in bundles of five, in the South the scrub pine 
with needles in pairs and m the West the well known 
lodgepole pine are the principal species Hemlock can 
be recognized by the short flattened leaves arranged in 
two rows with a pair of prominent white lines on the 
under surface of each leaf Although this tree will do 
in a pinch, it is among the least desirable of our Christ- 
mas trees as the leaves soon begin to fall and mess up the 
floor 

The firs, spruces and pines from the New England 
forests and the Appalachians in the East, the northern 
waste lands in the Central States and the mountainous 
regions of the Pacific hinterland supply the bulk of 
the Christmas demands but there are a number of 
minor species of considerable importance that should not 
be overlooked It is by no means uncommon to find 
arborvitae, a familiar ornamental species, with flat- 
tened, scaly foliage, offered among the better class of 
trees, and the common red cedar or juniper, source of 
cedar chests, fence posts and matches, sold among the 
less expensive offerings Almost any species of evergreen 
that thrives locally may be pressed into service to glad- 
den the hearts of the youngsters during the Christmas 
season Even juvenile specimens of the famous giant 
Californian redwood may do their share toward spread- 
ing Christmas cheer 

There is an entirely different class of Yule trees, — 
live specimens purchased from nurseries to be planted 
in the open as living reminders of the season of good 
cheer This is a new and wholly delightful custom, 
caused by high prices, the rapid growth of the conser- 
vation attitude toward wild trees and an increasing 


desire for beautitying home surroundings 
Although wild specimens dug out of woods 
and fields, — with the permission of the 
owner, of course, — may be used, they are 
more difficult to handle, less attractive and 
far more fragile of life than nursery-grov n 
plants The latter are usually supplied with 
a ball of earth around the roots on which an 
overcoat of burlap has been fitted The 
burlap-covered liall of earth may be set into 
a tub or directly on the floor and the burlap 
hidden with colored crepe paper When the 
festivities are over, the tree may be main- 
tained in a thriving condition by merely 
keeping the soil moist until the ground has 
thawed out sufficiently to permit the digging 
of a hole for its reception There is no need even to remove 
the burlap which soon rots and is easily penetrated when 
root growth is resumed in the spring The chances for 
successful transplanting are excellent and the little 
Christmas tree will soon grow to robust proportions, 
with its value constantly enhanced by the pleasant 
memories it inspires and by its ever-mcreasmg beauty 
There are a number of attractive nursery evergreens 
well suited for the role of live Christmas trees that may 
be had at prices suited to almost any pocketbook, the 
choice ranging from a modest outlay for the Norway 


A FAVORITE CHRISTMAS TREE 
The cedar is handsome in any room, as thousands of happy chil- 
dren attest each season 
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spruce and a medium 

expenditure for the ^ 

white or concolor fir to 

a lavish disbursement 3W8 

of from twenty to thirty 
dollars or more for the 

expensive Colorado blue |«s£! 

spruce or Koster spruce 
Both the Colorado tiee 
and its Koster variety 

are noted for the beauty j 

of the striking light blue 
new growth that ap- 

° h Th ^ ^ ^ 

mental &at it may weU ^ 

drooping branches that 

may be grown alone or the king ^ 

for windbreaks On ac- From one coast to the other, the 
count of the distinct ^ 

tendency toward natur- 
al pruning, however, the tree becomes somewhat scrag- 
gly in appearance on maturity 
A question that is brought up every Christmas sea- 
son by the conservative conservationists is the restric- 
tion of the use of trees in the interest of forest conserva- 
tion It is true that m order to meet the annual demand 
somewhere in the neighborhood of six million trees are 
needed but when the facts are looked at in proper per- 
spective no one need hesitate in celebrating the Christmas 
season by a custom that has been handed from genera- 
tion to generation since the days when our pagan an- 
cestors gathered around the blazing Yule log In the 
first place, most of our Christmas trees are the result 
of thinning heavy stands of evergreens that are actually 
improved by this process Nature, you know, is so lavish 
that there are practically always more trees present than 
can possibly mature The proper thinning out of the 
smaller trees gives the rest a better chance to become 
lumber, railroad ties, fence posts, chests, matches, pulp- 


wood and other products 
^ of the forest Further- 

more, a large proportion 
of the trees found on 
the Christmas market 
ilf- ^ never came from the 

forest, being the product 

^ quality to be 
cultivated with profit 
entirely unsuitable 
. lor merchantable tim- 
ber-growing Again,, the 

BEf gj-g j^q svinpathy 
THEM ALL w'* joy-killing and 

ijte l5r js recognized as the dnest lll-lnformcd COnSGIVa- 

•stmas trees tionist wlio advocates a 

treeless Christmas, they 
are heartily in accord wnth the movement to regulate 
the trade to prevent the annual waste represented by 
the wholesale destruction of trees to bolster up the prices 
on overstocked markets, a waste that has been estimated 
during some seasons to reach the appalling total of 
twenty-five percent of the entire supply There should be 
some way of ascertaining market demands or else of 
disposing of the surplus to needy families that can ill 
afford to buy their own trees. There must be many fam- 
ilies without the cheer of Christmas evergreens, and truly, 
what is Christmas without the decorated tree m the cor- 
ner aglow with the lights and gleaming with be-ribboned 
presents^ It is one of the most beautiful symbols of 
Christendom, and every home should have one Instead 
of^ 6,000,000 let us have 30,000,000 Christmas trees, — 
one for every family 

Let the season that celebrates the birth of Him who 
loved little children bring to each house where children 
dwell the decorated tree that means so much in their lives 






THE KING OF THEM ALL 

From one coast to the other, the white hr is recognized as the hnest 
of all the Christmas trees 


T he most recent expeditionafy activity of the American Nature Association under 
^ the leadership of our President, Mr Arthur Newton Pack, and William L Finley, 
led into the rough land of Arizona in search of motion pictures of mountain lions This 
adventure, filled with hardships, was finally crowned with success, and the story is told 
as the leading article in the February is^ue of Nature Magazine, with illustrations 
from pictures taken on the trip 




SNOW 

FLAKES 

by Constance L Lyon 


In the Making of 
Which Nature Shows 
Her Greatest Artistry 

Illustrated with the 
Photographs of 
Dr Wilson A Bentley 


MARVELS OF JACK 
FROST— ARTIST 
Above the snow £ake 
Masonic emblem, at 
the left the wondrous 
cuff-button and at the 
right a ‘^bobbin*’ 


I T IS to a farm boy’s love of the snow flake that science 
owes its knowledge of these gems The child’s in- 
terest was born on the memorable day that brought 
him a microscope Then he entered fairyland, and began 
to peep at Nature’s hidden treasures, — the wing of a 
butter%, a bit of moss, and many a strange little insect. 
But it was winter that brought him triumph, because 
then he caught a snow flake Its beauty fascinated him 
and set his heart paining with desire that all the world 
might see it as he saw it. Longing led to dreaming 
dreams that were to come true, because his mind hit upon 
a way to photograph snow flakes 
Boylike, he said nothing about it, only pleaded for a 
camera and a powerful magnifying lens, a lens that 
would magnify many thousands of times Christmas 
brought both. In a few weeks, lens fitted to the camera, 
he was ready to photograph snow crystals magnified 
three thousand six hundred times A workshop out- 
doors, where the temperature would stand at 
freezing, was quickly built 
The first snow flurry saw a board covered 
with black velvet placed invitingly in the 
open air A snow flake fell lightly to rest 
The boy darted forward Holding his 
warm breath lest the crystal melt, he 
seized a sharp-pointed stick, and with 
a light, sure touch gently lifted the 
crystal from the board to the camera 
slide In the twinkling of an eye a 
single snow flake evaporates, but 
he snapped the camera in time 
Today that boy is Professor 
Wilson A. Bentley, authority 
on snow flakes, and the pio- 
neer of snow crystal photog- 
raphy He still uses his early 
methods , still uses the same 
camera and lens 

‘T can’t remember the 
time I didn’t love the snow 


flake more than anything else in the world,” he said, 
as he told me the story of the snow crystal’s life 
When Jack Frost is about. Nature says, ^T shall 
now create two different kinds of snow flakes I shall 
use ray daintiest material, invisible water atoms, for 
snow flakes marvelously beautiful, but for the other 
sort I’ll just give Jack Frost some of the coarser visible 
cloud vapor, and tell him to freeze it into plain little 
pellets, and toss them to earth ” 

The lovely variety, the crystalline. Nature sends us 
in almost every snow storm Sometimes these snow flakes 
arrive in armies of trillions upon trillions, at times 
flying all bunched into one big flake, and at other 
times singly 

The unbeautiful, the granular variety, are wee snow 
balls, about the size of granulated sugar. Frequently 
while an exquisite crystalline snow flake is traveling 
on an earthward journey it is attacked by these mis- 
chievous granular snow balls, who snow ball 
him vigorously and sugar him all over until 
his beauty and shape are lost 

Occasionally a snow flake is born and 
grows up in one cloud, but more often storm 
and wind carry the tiny thing on long 
journeys, and as the crystal is buffeted 
about it adds to itself one new form 
after another 

There are many collisions among 
snow flakes while they are travel- 
ing, but Nature often provides 
for her injured little ones, and 
crystallizes them over again 
into new and perhaps even 
more beautiful and curious 
shapes Sometimes she cre- 
ates a variety known to 
science as ‘‘cuff buttons”, or 
“bobbins”. These first are 
called “compound crystals”, 
and are made up of two dif- 
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A DIAMOND PENDANT 
Af the right a star iern, and be- 
lowt another Sernlike Bake 



A LOVELY DESIGN 
Flake below like a spider web, 
a rare one at right 




ferent kinds of snow flakes To make them, Natuie 
catches a flake that is long and shaped like a tiny 
column, and attaches to each end a flat crystal. 

And the longer ones, the ^'bobbins”' Dainty air- 
jeweled bobbins whereon the fairies must wind the mist 
and weave the stuff that dreams are made of' Or are 
they really sun-dials^ Imagine fames keeping tab 
on the sun in cold cloudland ' 

Some of these compound crystals have four wings, 
all standing out stiffly at right angles They are “the 
four-winged butterfly” variety, and fly in zero weather 
from very high clouds 

The little snow-travelers that kiss our cheeks on a 
winter day are usually minute six-pointed snow-ferns, 
six-pointed stars, or like tiny six-branched pine or fir 
tiees Some take the form of a conventionalized six- 
petalled flower, while still otheis are just solid blunt- 
pointed hexagons So, becau'^e its usual number of sides 
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THE STAR FLOWER 
Below a feathery Sake with a star 
form at the left 


or branches is six, and its angles are exactly sixty 
degrees, science declares the snow flake has a “signa- 
ture”, and signs itself as “six” However, a few snow 
flakes that arine upon rare occasions from very distant 
clouds should sign themselves “three”, for they have 
onh three sides, being triangles 

If }ou look at a snow crystal under a microscope 
}ou wall discover on the cr}stars fragile surface most 
exquisite designs They are traced by unbelievabl} 
minute hollow tubes filled with air Glistening in the 
piisraatic colors of the rainbow, or perhaps throwing 
dark shadows wdiich lend depth, they add greatly to the 
crystal’s frozen beauty Let your imagination run for 
a minute all this is m the space of but one-tenth of 
an inch in diametei, for that is the size of the average 
snow flake 

No two snow cr}stals are shaped or ornamented ex- 
( Continued on page 57 ) 







HAIL TO THE DESERT ASTER 
Superlative one of all western composites, its lavender rays 
and yellow center make gay the desert 


T he desert, from May to December, is as drab as 
a Labrador Island, or a sand-shoal far out to sea 
All annual plant life lies dead, and often has 
utterly vanished Bare sand and gravel bake in the sun, 
with hardly a growth of cactus or creosote-bush to re- 
lieve the unending monotony Those who see it then 
wonder at the waste and desolation. But they should 
come here in the late winter months, when the deseit 
puts on its flower show 

It is worth an entire trip across the continent to behold 
the “waste places’^ of southeastern California and 
western Arizona when they are in bloom With unending 
stretches of dancing color, they become a mighty green- 
house of Nature with a vault of blue for the dome 
These wonderful desert “wild flower shows” come 
only occasionally, however There must be early wnnter 
rams in at least fair quantity to bring them Usually 
two to four years intervene, and even six or seven years 
have been known to pass with no more than a’ few scat- 
tered flowers to relieve the dreary sameness of the sandy 
barren But no matter for how long a stretch the flower- 
less years may run, when the early winter rams do 
finally come in sufficient quantity, the desert nots in 
endless floral life. 

Nor need much ram fall. Elsewhere m our country, 
“a sufficient quantity” would be considered as a very 
scanty rainfall indeed, and the period m which it came 
would be reckoned as “a long dry spell ” Three or four 

AN ACTOR IN THE DRAMA 
The desert satin star never fails to add its note of beauty 
to the lavish display of the Southwest 


Wheh the Desert 
Blooms 

Its Glory Comes with the Rains 
by Francis M. Fultz; 

inches is a liberal allowance , and if the amount be five 
or SIX inches, the season is accounted exceedingly wet 
Then the miracle happens — and miracle it seems to 
many, for whence come the seeds to cause such display ^ 
The answer has long been a source of lively discussion 
Desert-dwellers are quite generally agreed that the seeds 
lie in the ground from one season of flower profusion 
until another of sufficient rainfall comes around They 
are probably right, for the vitality of many seeds will 
endure for a score or more years, when deeply buried, 
or when protected from moisture Again, these desert 
plants are marvellously fecund Single plants of the 
more common species, — such as the white evening prim- 
lose and the sand verbena, — ^produce thousands on 
thousands of seeds No matter ho'w dry the season, there 
are always a few specimens of the different sorts scat- 
tered here and theie, — perhaps under some shrub, or 
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m the lee of a sand dune, or along the washes They 
may be dwarfed and stunted, but nevertheless each of 
them IS likely to produce enough seed to cover an acre 
with flowers in a favorable season, — and the desert 
Winds take care of the distribution 

Flowers of many kinds enter into this decoration of 
the desert, but the great fields of solid bloom are made by 
annuals, and these largely of two or three species The 
two which predominate are the so-called sand verbena, 
Abronia villosa^ and the desert snow, or white evening 
primrose, Oenothera tncholyx A third, but less plenti- 
ful, IS the desert sunflower, Uekanthus tephodes In- 
deed, this latter one does not compare in abundance with 
the other two A few more may occasionally enter into the 
mass display, but no one of them is apt to make more than 
a local spread of color 
where it grows by it- 
self Among them 
are several species of 
the evening primrose 
family. Many are 
flowers of beauty 
and distinction, 
worthy of many pages 
of description, or 
better still, of being 
seen 

The sand verbena 
is perhaps the greater 
actor in the drama of 
desert bloom Its re- 
clining, vine-like 
stems cover the sands 
for league afte^ 
league with a low 
tangled mat that is 
solidly overspread 
with reddish pink 
The stretches of bril- 
liant color are often 
unbroken for miles, 
except perhaps by an 
occasional shrub, 
and glow with vivid 
brilliancy under an unclouded sun The display is incom- 
prehensible to one who has not seen it, and indescribable by 
one who has While it lacks the soft, soothing effect made 
by the evening primrose, and doesn’t please as well under 
close inspection, it has other qualities which compensate 
for any lack in these respects Moreover, it has a longer 
season, prospers under more adverse conditions and its ex- 
hibition extends through the twenty-four hours of the day 

Yet, to many, the evening primrose is the desert’s 
greatest flower Its soft, gray-green foliage blends so 
harmoniously with the general tone of the desert that 
it seems especially designed by Nature for the place it 
occupies Its territorial distribution is much more ex- 
tensive than that of the sand verbena, but its plants 
are seldom so thickly-set on the ground, and in the 
earlier stages of their growth they often seem quite lost 
on the wide expanse of sand But they are rapid growers, 
are of a low spreading habit, and have a gen- 
erous supply of large leaves, so in a comparatively 


brief time they hide the naked sand over great areas 
This plant is an evening bloomer Its flowers are 
three or four inches across, and almost pure white They 
live but a single night, fading early in the day following 
their opening, and taking on a pink tint as they wither 
So prolific in bloom, however, is the primrose that each 
succeeding night finds its fields a spread of snowy 
whiteness 

The sand verbena and the white evening primrose 
are very tolerant of each other’s company, and the red- 
and-white combination is not at all uncommon In the 
early morning, before the white evening primroses have 
begun to fade, such mixed fields are exceedingly charming 
The tone is more subdued than is the solid spread of red- 
dish pink made by the sand veibena alone, and livelier 

than the evening 
piimroses themselves 
ever become 

The traveller may 
occasionally see the 
desert brilliant with 
these two favorites 
from the car win- 
dows of the Southern 
Pacific trains pass- 
ing through south- 
western Arizona and 
southeastern Califor- 
nia, — especially in the 
region along the Salton 
Sea in the Golden State 
The more extensive 
stretches lie some little dis- 
tance away from the rail- 
way ' They are easily 
reached by automobile, 
however, as at the time the 
flowers are in bloom the 
desert roads are usually in 
very good condition The 
highwuiy between Palm 
Springs and Indio, Cali- 
fornia, passes through one 
of the larger garden plots 
The stretches wdiere the desert sunflower riots are yel- 
low, as are all those on which grow any member of genus 
HeUanthus They are neither very common nor extensive 
and they do not present a solid spread of color But the 
plants are slender and upright, and knee-high or taller, 
so there is always a waving motion when the wind blows, 
— ^which IS pretty much all the time, — and a consequent 
changing of tone and tint 

Of the many annuals which here and there add a bit 
to the decoration of the desert, but which nowhere 
present wide patches of color by themselves, there may 
be mentioned the five-spot, Malvastrum rotundifohum, 
spectacle-pod, Dithyrea caltjoimca, desert cotton, 
Batleya pauaradiata, morning bride, Chaenactis jre- 
montn, desert star, Eremmstrum belhoides, chylismia, 
Chylismia scapwides, and at least a scoie of others, among 
which are two or three small-flowered day-bloommg 
members of the evening primrose family which are in- 
discriminately known as “sun- cups” to the natives 
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WHEN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BURSTS INTO LIFE 
Dead, drab, barren from spring to winter, the desert garbs itself 
in splendid beauty from December to May 


The five-spot and the spectacle-pod are true desert 
plants These are among the most widely-distributed 
of all the annuals With its dark-wine or red blotch 
at the center of each of its five light-lavender 
petals, the five-spot is certainly well and appropriately 
named I have seen this marvellous flower m almost 
every section of the Colorado desert and in many parts 
of the Mojave, even on the floor of Death Valley — that 
ne plus ultra of desolation The spectacle-pod, that 
little “cross-bearer” which has its seed-pods shaped 
like a pair of nose-glasses, seems to have just as wide- 
spread a bloom 

W ithin the canyons of the desert mountains are found 
other species of annuals, which, because they must have 
a greater share of moisture, do not venture out on the 
level desert wastes Of these, the desert satin star, 
Mentzeha involucrata, is easily the queen Of the blaz- 
ing star family, it upholds the traditions of that group 
for distinctive form and attractive qualities Its satiny 
flowers are not equalled in all the desert flora in ex- 
quisite texture and dainty tinting Painted Canyon and 
other gorges in the mountains north of Mecca, 
California, are its favorite dwelling places. 

In the canyons just mentioned is also found the desert 
aster — superlative one of all western composites bearing 
the much-used name of “aster,” — lavender-rayed, with 
yellow center, and two or three inches across. And with 
just enough irregularity in form to give it an air which 
we can only satisfactorily describe as ch^c It is a 
perennial, with a low woody base, a generous annual 
growth of slender herbaceous branches, and a liberal 
dower of foliage The botanists call it Xylorrhiza and 
try to make several species of it, — basing the dis- 
tinctions upon some slight differences in the form of the 
leaves. I have seen it growing m various places from 


Nevada to Mexico, however, and have noted the gradual 
change m foliage, from the sparse, somewhat twisted, 
slender-leaved form, which is found in the northern 
part of its range, to the wider shaped straighter form 
and more generous growth common to the South But 
throughout its range, the flower remains practically the 
same in size, shape, and pose It is a little more deeply 
colored in the South, that is all 

Of the many pictures of this charming desert aster 
that are enshrined in my memory, there are two which 
grow brighter and brighter with the passing years One 
is where the flower grew in profusion on the face of a 
rocky cliff bordering that acme of drabness. Death 
Valley And the other had its original in Painted Canyon, 
in the heart of the Colorado desert, where leafy clumps 
of the aster ringed the base of the high and almost 
perpendicular sandstone walls 

Many other floral dwellers of the desert are worthy 
of the highest praise Among them are several shrubs 
and trees, which in their seasons, are bewitching 
bowers of bloom, — the palo verde, with its cloud of yel- 
low, the smoke tree, a solid mass of dark-blue, the 
mesquite, hazy with fringy catkins of yellow-green , the 
desert willow, charming and attractive in a dress of 
pmk-and-lavender, the scarlet chuparosa, and the 
white-leaved, yellow-flowered brittle-bush, or golden 
hills There are others a-plenty, — the ocotillo, “candle- 
bush” of the natives, most striking and unique of the 
Colorado desert flora, and the yuccas, with the Spanish 
bayonet, glorious of bloom, and the Joshua tree, that 
grotesque plant creation which the Mojave Desert claims 
as its most distinctive feature, acting as the leading rep- 
resentative. 

Thus does desolation bring forth beauty, and endless 
sand dunes lose their drabness, when the desert blooms 




JUST SIX MONTHS OLD 
This inhabitant of ponds 
and brackish waters has con- 
siderable growing yet to do 


Yellow 

Bellied 

Delias 

A Tale of 
Florida Terrapins 

by Lucy C. R. Ferguson 



A MODEST FELLOW 
It’s most difficult to catch 
one of the Florida terrapins. 
They avoid all publicity 


S INCE the del} s of Aesop there has been more than a 
passing interest in the strange creature that carries 
its house on its back and lives only in the sea — 
the turtle And with the meeting of the first epicure and 
the first terrapin, an inhabitant of fresh-water 
ponds, the turtle’s cousin has come in for a 
great deal of not entirely disinterested 
attention, considerably more, in fact, 
than that bestowed upon the land- 
lubber relation — the tortoise 
Down in Floiida and southern 
Georgia lives a member of the 
family, the yellow-bellied Delia, 
as the natives call him, or the 
Florida terrapin, as correct no- 
menclature demands Not as de- 
lectable as the diamond back, 
he IS palatable, but really the 
most fun IS to watch him rather 
than to eat him 

The lakes and ponds are full 
of his brothers and sisters, and 
they can be seen on bright sunny 
days, drowsing and sunning on 
old logs, or on the banks They are difficult to approach , 
even the sleepy alligator, wary as he is, permits closer 
scrutiny than the “pond sliders”. 

In May, the laying season commences The terrapins 
dig their nests close to the ponds in the hammock lands, 
or else climb the flanking dunes to lay m the dry white 
sands A great number of the nests are discovered and 
destroyed every spring by raccoons, bears, wild hogs, and 
crows I have seen even a king snake coiled around a 


violated nest, and n atched him eat the eggs left or over- 
looked by the first maraudei , swallowing pleasurably 
Last spring I dug up a nest and carefully carried home 
the fifteen oblong leather} -shelled eggs, planting them 
in the yard During the period of incubation I 
dug them up every few weeks to watch their 
development Holding them before a 
strong light, just as one tests chicken 
eggs, I could see the embryo grow- 
ing For SIX weeks the development 
was slow, but by the end of the 
eighth week the entire terrapin 
could be clearly discerned At the 
last testing on the seventy-second 
day, an active and lively infant 
filled the shell As an experiment 
an egg was carefully opened; 
the yolk which feeds the grow- 
ing embryo had not been entirely 
absorbed The little terrapin was 
then wrapped in damp gauze and 
put near the kitchen stove 
Twenty-four hours later the yolk 
was half the size of the previous 
day, and the shell had straightened and hardened some- 
what The little fellow was photographed again to show 
the yolk absorption, this time next to an tinhatched egg 
At the end of forty-eight hours only a small piece of the 
yolk remained, and this gradually dried up and dis- 
appeared 

It was not until the seventy-sixth day that the first 
egg hatched of its ovn accord A few hours later a sec- 
ond terrapin appeared, but four more davs passed before 



WHEN THE SHELL WAS OPENED 
The embryo, completely formed, still pos- 
sessed part of the yolk, on which it fed 


THE YOLK 
GROWS 
SMALLER 
Compare with the 
unhatched egg at 
the right 



THE EGG 
WAS SLOW 
TO HATCH 
The embryo took 
seventy-six days 
to develop 
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THE GOAL OP THE YOUNGSTERS fe- 
Note the babies on the plastron oi the t 
adult They have a long -way to go 

the remaining eggs hatched Trans- 
porting the eggs from their original 
nest, and digging them up to test them, 
combined with a rather sunless spring 
may have lengthened the period of incuba- 
tion and caused the irregular hatching. 

After a week’s time all but four of the healthy and 
lively lot were liberated These four were kept in a shal- 
low pan of water and provided with a miniature ladder 
so that they could climb onto dry land For nearly a 
month they were plied with food, all manner of insects, 


JUST OUT OF THE SHELL 
This terrapin hatched in the usual method 
He would not eat lor days 

earthworms, and small pieces of 
raw meat, to no avail It was not 
until the middle of August that they 
suddenly accepted meal worms, and de- 
veloped large appetites They grew visibly. 
As winter approached and the weather became 
colder, they took less and less interest in their food, lost 
their liveliness, and only occasionally indulged in gentle 
exercise around their box, frequently falling sound 
asleep, their heads stretched to high heaven And from 
then until early spring their interest in life was small 



I T was April m New York, and above the city smells 
rose the odor of fresh, damp earth, of early flowers 
The grass was turning green, the trees were begin- 
ning to rival it, and somehow the pull of the city as it 
murmured busily was less than during winter storms 
And two meadow-larks, imbued with the season and 
the sun, looked over a back-yard grassy plot in Jackson 
Heights for another home They set up housekeeping 
under a tuft of tall orchard grass 
We were worried. There were cats infesting the 
neighborhood who didn’t like birds, externally. We 
considered a wire fence, and camouflages, and eternal 
vigilance In the meanwhile, the family arrived, and 
five little wriggling puff balls with gaping mouths decor- 
ated the back lot But the danger was only doubled 
now One day the owners looked at the plot, ordered 
horses and a mower, and were blind to the splashes of 
yellow of the frantically moving birds When we re- 


MEADOW LARKS 

They Set Up Housekeeping In The Big City 
by Sterling G. Harris 


turned from work that night, the sward was short-clipped, 
and we rushed horror-stricken to the spot wheie the nest 
had been But the birds had escaped the clattering blades 
The mother hovered calmly over her nest The young 



still clamored for food And the father busily walked 
about looking for worms, quite unconcerned about the 
near-tragedy which the day had brought 


Jimmy 

and 

Jerry 



PRESENTING JIMMY AND 
FEMININE JERRY 
Not so handsome as some, perhaps, 
but with better dispositions 


They Demanded 
The Very Best 


by Helen Dolman 



T here they lay in. the hot- 
tom of the box, two help- 
less bits of baby bird-dom, 
the queerest looking youngsters 
I had ever been asked to help 
rear Their long, pale green legs 
and big fish-eating beaks told 
me that they were waders, but 
to one not thoroughly familiar 
with water birds, the buff down 
on the homely bodies would give 
no color-clue as to the species 
I lifted them out of the box and 
put them on the floor. The slen- 
der toes, accustomed to grasp- 
ing the rough marsh grasses, 
sprawled awkwardly and the 
large bills seemed to overbalance 
the slender necks Though they 
would never have won a beauty 
prize, their very dependence 


resisting throats But this morn- 
ing they would have none of it 
and she brought them to me for 
advice 

Now I knew quite well what 
papa and mama bittern would 
have fed these infants, but not 
being a good fisherman myself, 
and lacking fisherman friends, 
that diet seemed out of the ques- 
tion Thinking that we might 
fool Jimmy and Jerry, however, 
we opened a thirteen cent can of 
salmon and offered them some 
of it They looked interested but 
stubbornly closed their beaks 
after the first bite Insulted' 
When we obtained a brand 
which sold for thirty-eight cents 
a can, they condescended to eat 
it and for several days opened 



A CHARACTERISTIC POSE 
Jerry froze like this when danger was 
near Below, the author tries thirty- 
eight cent salmon, with success 


won my heart, I adopted them 
at once and dubbed them Jimm) 
and Jerry 

“Where did you find them?” 
I inquired of my student friend 
who had just placed the box 
on my desk Such a gift on a 
July morning needed an ex- 
planation. She told me that these 
two American bitterns were dis- 
covered in the swampy edge of 
a lake, almost starved and too 
weak to stand. In a nest of reeds 
and rushes not far away, three 
dead bodies bore mute evidence 
of another tragedy among the 
wild things She had brought the 
little creatures home, thinking 
perhaps to save their lives, and 
had fed them upon bread and 
milk, poked down their un- 



IN NEED OF MOTHERING 
Jimmy alas, had a low I Q , which 
perhaps led to his untimely death 
Jerry mourned his passing 


Wide mouths when they saw 
a salmon can — of the right price 
— coming 

By the end of the week they 
were able to stand alone and 
to walk awkwardly across the 
room The floor with its hard 
surface resisted the efforts of 
their claws to gam a foothold, 
and they often slipped and went 
skating as if on skis When the 
class laughed at their gymnas- 
tics they looked startled at the 
peculiar noise. 

As they grew stronger they 
also grew more independent and 
began to leave their salmon 
meals, so we tried fresh fish 
from the market. They ate it 
grudgingly, then not at all. 
Thinking they were being spoiled 
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by too much pampering, we opened their mouths and 
forced it down, only to have them scornfull} spit it 
out At last they went on a hunger strike, — and e went 
fishing All afternoon in the hot sun of an August day, 
we dipped and seined in the campus pond 
until we wearily brought our offering of 
tadpoles to the hungry youngsters The 
problem was solved Tadpole after 
tadpole disappeared down the rav- 
enous throats until, no longer able 
to swallow they settled themselves 
and slept Thereafter the small 
bo)s of the neighborhood were 
kept busy supplying food for the 
bitterns 

After a few more feedings by 
hand, I set the dish of water con- 
taining the live tadpoles on the 
floor and let the birds do then 
own fishing Though Jimmy was 
the larger of the two birds, Jerry 
was the more intelligent The 
dish in which we fed them was 
glass and Jimmy, seeing the tad- 
poles through the side of the dish, 
invariably tried to get them that 
way He never seemed to learn by 
experience, but would peck away at the side of the 
dish until he saw Jerry successfully capturing them 
over the side He would watch her a moment, his head 
on one side as if wondering why her plan worked bettei 
than his, and then follow her example 

Jerry also seemed to accept her cage more philo- 
sophically than did Jimmy We allow^ed them to run 
around the room or in the garden for awhile each day 
When they were returned to their cage Jerry would be- 
gin to preen her feathers and to make heiself at home 
Not so with Jimmy He would pace up and down, strik- 
ing the wire with his beak until the end of it actually 
grew crooked as it hardened 

If a cat or dog came near the cage, Jimmy would 
take a defensive attitude in front of the cowering Jerry, 
spreading his wings, drawing back his head and mak- 
ing a peculiar hissing noise. Both of them acted the same 
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way if a stranger came near but they followed us 
around the building 

Their pm leathers looked like bundles of tin} cigars 
which unrolled as the} pushed out and at the end 


few moments in the garden Hear-j 
mg a great commotion, I luslied out to find Jimmy l}ingi 
in a heap on the ground with Jerry standing over him ' 
As I came near, she crouched in front of him, wing^' 
spread and hissing Jimmy’s leg had been broken, how,^ 
we never knew, and though we set it as best we could 1 
and cared for him tenderly, he giew weaker and wouldj 
not eat We finally chloroformed him 

\\ hile Jimmy lay on the floor of the cage or tried pit 1-1 
full} to move about, Jerry stood nearby and piotected 
him when anyone came to molest After his death she 
withdrew to one corner of the cage and stood, shoulders 
hunched, wings drooping, head upon her breast, a 
pathetic silent figure, refusing food, rejecting the human 
aid she had once welcomed When she, too, died there 
weie those who said that a dog must have hurt her, but 
I shall alwa}S believe that she found life too loneU 
without her Jimmy And it might be that I am light 



ON A FIELD TRIP 

While unable to By each bittern was quite 
curious about what went on in the big, big world 


of five weeks their bodies were covered with 
the t}pical brown and white adult plu- 
mage They began to take on grown-up 
wa}S When we leleased them 111 the 
garden for their daily walk they used 
to stalk over to the bushes w ith the 
characteristic undulating gait of 
the bittern, and if we followed 
they struck a pose, beaks pointing 
tow^ard the sky Instinctivel} the} 
depended upon then resemblance 
to a tree liranch for protection 
By the time they were six weeks 
old w’e decided that they were 
large enough to care tor them- 
selves and planned to take them 
out to a marsh to release them 
Since they had learned to tru^t 
human beings we were afraid to, 
risk setting them free near town:; 
The day before the one set for the! 
trip the birds wxTe left out for a' 


A Queer Elm 

T he great West has its se- 
quoias through which auto 
trails are carved, but it can- 
not boast of anything more freakish 
than this elm, which forms an arch- 
way over the highway The elm, 
when a sapling, was bent over by a 
falling tree, and the forked top be- 
came embedded in the ground It 
took root, and grew up at the right 
Not content with this, it sent up 



by A. G. Buerge 

three trunks from the arch Thus it 
has become a four-in-one tree, and 
one of the strangest sights in the 
vicinity Nevertheless, since it is not 
on a travelled road, not more than 
ten per cent of the inhabitants of 
Reed City have seen it, and it growls 
quite unattended and unadmired 
Yet all Michigan has no more 
unique Nature product than exists 
in this little town in the Wolverine 
State. 



AT TIMBERLINE IN THE HIGH SIERRA 
Barren^ Not at all, to those who love the wilderness in its primi- 
tive state 

Remnants of Wilderness 

Shall “Open Spaces” Pass Forever? 
by Ward Shepard 

Photographs hy Courted}/ U S Forest Service 


W E had dropped at nightfall over a daring and 
dizzy trail to a lonely mountain meadow high in 
the Sierra Nevada In the dusk we unsaddled 
our horses, unpacked our supplies and blankets from 
the mules, and turned the animals out, hobbled and 
belled, to graze in knee-deep grass Then we gathered 
firewood, brought water from the stream, and cooked 
and ate the simple fare of the mountains Afterward 
we reclined in the fragrant grass and talked quietly as 
our fire wove patterns of light on the trunks of firs 
and pines that were immemorially old 
Night and solitude walled us round The waters of 
the mountain stream played 
only a vague accompaniment 
to the universal silence, the 
bells of our horses gave out 
a muffled tinkling , our voices 
were subdued m the all-en- 
gulfing stillness Above the 
black outlines of the canyon 
walls the stars shone bril- 
liantly, for by some trick of 
the rarefied atmosphere at that 
high altitude, they seemed to 
hang beneath the dark purple 
vault of the sky, and glow 
warmly just above the tree 
tops like swarms of fireflies 


We had come to the wilderness for rest — and we had 
found it For months we had been hemmed in by the 
clamor and hurry of the city, by its prodigal waste of 
eneigy and brutal indifference to spiritual repose In 
this peaceful spot, as we sat beside our waning fire, the 
strident metropolis seemed remote and unreal and its 
restless activity feverish and abnormal compared with 
the powerful peace of Nature 

In the two weeks ahead of us we should be able to 
travel the length of several such canyons and camp each 
night in a fresh unspoiled spot as lovely as this We 
thanked the god of good vacations that these wild fast- 
nesses ahead of us had thus 
far escaped the fate of “de- 
velopment,” and that we 
could disappear so easily 
from the grinding pressure 
of man-made events 

“But you can’t depend on 
luck,” said my companion, 
“to keep this kind of coun- 
try off the road maps I’ve 
been up and down this state 
for eighteen years and I know 
considerable country once as 
wild as this that is now full 
of motor horns and filling 
stations If an}'’one wants to 


/I5 Mr Shepaid pomts out %n this article, wildei- 
nesses are passing Just as the glaciers of Glacier 
Park are melting, so that future generations will not 
see them, so the great, wild tracts where one could 
completely shake off civilization are disappearing 
The people cannot save the glaciers, but they 
can save the “open spaces” The deserving minor- 
ity, which IS not as small as may on first glance 
appear, should be the leaders in the movement The 
American Nature Association heartily endorses 
Mr Shepard's viewpoint, and will be glad to co- 
operate with all active agencies striving to bring 
about the desired result As Mr Shepard says, 
“The answer depends on the force and articu- 
lateness of the demand for wilderness areas” 
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THE GLORIES OF THE CAMP 
Near some crystal lake embraced by 
peaks, where sounds of '‘civilization^' 
are drowned out 

try uninhabited and unpene- 
trated by highways still exists 
Fortunately much of the re- 
maining wilderness of the \\’est 
IS in public ownership, either as 
National Forests or National 
Paiks Being curious to deter- 
mine }ust how much real 
wilderness was left m our vast 
system of National Forests, the 
Forest Service has made a care- 
ful study of its load system and 
of the extensive National Forest 
areas that are still roadless 
First it made an arbitrary defini- 
tion of a wilderness A real 
wnlderncss, it decided, must have 
spaciousness — enough to per- 
mit one to travel on foot or 
horseback for a week or two 
wuthout crossing and recrossing 
one’s tracks It would be diffi- 
cult to do this in a territory of 
much less than 360 square miles, 
and this was chosen as the smallest 
acceptable wilderness An area of 
that size contains nearly a 
quarter of a million acres and 
is equivalent to a square about 
nineteen miles on each side 
keep any samples of American wilderness for his With this sizable morsel of “God’s country'’ as a 
descendants, it’s my opinion that he had better make guide, the Forest Service set out on its thrilling pursuit 
his wants known as quickly and loudly as he can ” of the wilderness It wasn’t a matter, though, of sending 
I had to admit, from what I had seen in my travels out expeditions to explore the National Forest hinter- 

as a forest inspector, that he was right For everywhere land On the contrary, all that "was needed for the 

the road builders, armed with unlimited money and moment was a painstaking study of road maps, but 

machinery, are pushing their winding ribbons of stone this seemingly dull job yielded some surprising results 

into the forests and mountains. “Loop roads,” “scenic The study showed that there are still left within the 
drives,” “skyline routes” are invading places that a National Forests seventy-four roadless areas ranging 
generation ago were regarded as permanently given over from the minimum size of three hundred and sixty 

to wildness and solitude. And with the roads come square miles up to nearly eleven thousand square miles 

hordes of motors, armies of tourists, and all too often, Imagine a square more than a hundred miles on a side 

myriads of “hot-dog” shacks and filling stations and without a road and almost without a habitation and you 

billboards, — and loudspeakers, and telephones, and all will have some conception of the largest of these tracts 

the other mechanical effluvia of what is generally called Here, then, are wilderness areas worth reckoning with 
civilization The situation is not as bad as had been feared And 

Not of course that one can really stop this onrush cautiously the Forest Service is working out a plan to 

of the modern spirit The earth is being subdued to preserve some of the most suitable of them in their 

man’s will and to the gorgeous toys of the mechanical primitive state Fortunately, many of them lend them- 

age Soon it will have all “modern improvements” from selves to this purpose without serious conflict with 

pole to pole, from the upper Orinoco to the basin of ether possible uses For by a process of natural selec- 

the Congo But there are some remnants of the wilder- tion, the road builders proceed from the easy to the 

ness still saved from invasion and destruction by mod- difQcult and usually leave the wildest and most 

ern civilization In our eastern country, except for inaccessible and economically least valuable regions 

a very few spots like the summit of the Adirondacks without roads until the last That at least was true in 

and the Great Smokies, and the country north of Lake general until the immense program of federal and state 

Superior, the wilderness is indeed already gone But road-building demanded by the automobile brought the 

in the West, especially in the National Parks and the purely recreational road to the fore. 

National Forests, a surprisingly large amount of coun- So, of the seventy-four wilderness areas left within 
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OR LET US HIT THE WATER ROAD 
To pioneer in our own wilderness^ free from auto horns and bill- 
boards, as did the voyageurs of old 


OVER THE TRACKLESS TRAIL 
**Where shall we go^” Where spirit guides, where 
Nature is untrammelled, where one can breathe 

the National Forests, it is probable that 
the majority are of rather low economic 
value Most of them are high mountain 
country, with scattered forests that may 
in large part always remain commercially 
inaccessible — a land of challenging 
peaks, of precipitous escarpments, of 
granite walls and domes intermingled 
with rough canyons, wild forested glades, 
alpine lakes, and flowered mountain 
meadows 

In most of these National Forest 
wildernesses, the pressure for economic 
development is not yet intense and is not 
likely to become so for a good many 
years Summer grazing, to be sure, has 
long been established in much of the 
high mountain country, but, properly 
managed, grazing is perhaps not gen- 
erally incompatible with the wilderness 
plan Much of this wilderness country 
IS not well adapted to lumbering because the forests 
are difficult of access, often sparse, and needed for 
watershed protection In any event, the Forest Service 
believes that future economic demands must be faced 
as they arise and dealt with in the light of the Forest 
Service principle of the greatest good to the greatest 
number 

If there is a public demand and a social need for 
wilderness recreation, then many of these wildernesses 
can doubtless be preserved against more utilitarian 
demands Apparently there is no insurmountable legal 
reason why they can not be If the changing social 


needs of the twentieth 
century demand that at 
least some remnants of 
wilderness be kept in- 
tact, the organic law 
which provides that 
national forests be es- 
tablished apparently 
gives authority for safe- 
guarding them against 
other conflicting uses. 
There is, to be sure, an 
extremist utilitarian 
school of thought that 
believes that every tree 
must be cut when it 
matures, that every 
flower and blade of 
grass must be turned 
into mutton, that every 
ounce of mineral must 
be extracted from the 
earth, and that every 
waterfall and dam site 
must be equipped with 
electric turbines Like all other extremists, however, they 
over-simplify a complex situation and sometimes forget 
that ^^man can not live by bread alone”. Varying human 
needs, including the spiritual, must be provided for 
The immediate threat to the remaining National 
Forest wildernesses, then, is not lack of legal authority 
to preserve them, nor the pressure of more utilitarian 
demands, but the rapid invasion of roads It is on 
this danger that the Forest Service is concentrating its 
present effort It is working out a policy of withholding 
roads from areas primarily of wilderness value, unless 
roads are needed for fire protection or for other urgent 
reasons, and of withholding permits for recreation 
structures of any kind within such areas 
But regardless of the offlcial policy of the Forest 
Service, can such wilderness areas be permanently pre- 
served against other competing demands^ The answer 
depends on the force and articulateness of the demand 
for wilderness areas In the present stage of American 
civilization, the demand for ' preserving wilderness 
remnants comes from a minority, but a minority with a 
well-defined point of view and philosophy of life Ac- 
cording to this view the wilderness is a priceless heritage 
that has had much to do with molding the character 
of America and that even as a place of recreation will 
help to instill qualities of independence and self-re- 
liance But above all these things, the wilderness yields 
a special quality of pleasure and satisfaction that can 
be found in only one other part of the globe — the sea 
This minority of outspoken wilderness enthusiasts 
believes there will be a steadily growing demand for 
natural recreation as the American people continue to 
cultivate their fondness for outdoor life and become 
bolder and more independent in their ways of seeking it. 
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The preservation of wilderness areas is not a mere 
theory In the East, a large section has been successfully 
preserved under state ownership in the higher and 
more rugged portion of the Adirondacks. 

That numerous majority, “the average man,” is 
perhaps a little skeptical “Does America need wilder- 
nesses?” he asks “What have modern men to do with 
these primitive and uncomfortable places? Why turn 
the clock backward and perpetuate the rude milieu of 
the pioneer and the explorer?” 

A surprisingly large number of people, however, like 
to take their vacation in real wilderness country and 
with more than a touch of wilderness hardships. After 
all, it is in the blood It’s the way our ancestors lived, 
a touch of it now and then is good for the soul and the 
liody A little toughening up, a little strain on the 
moral fibre, a little demand on physical hardihood — 
these are good antidotes for the softening influence of 
the city, A balanced life demands contrast — and between 


special privilege for the favored few No doubt those 
demanding this type of recreation are likely to remain 
a minority, but they point out, in reply, that many other 
types of recreation are provided at public expense for 
other minorities Thus, they argue, only a minor fraction 
of the population make use of public golf links, or of 
public tennis courts, or of public swimming pools, or 
of any other one type of recreational facility So it 
might be inferred that the test of democracy in 
such matters is not the number of people who use a 
given facility but the equality of opportunity to use it. 

Compared with other types of travel, wilderness rec- 
reation is relatively inexpensive How can one travel 
more cheaply than on foot or horseback or by canoe? 
How can one subsist more inexpensively than on 
simple camp fare cooked by oneself^ How can one 
lodge at less expense than m a blanket under the stars ? 
Wilderness travel requires things other than money, — 
a certain measure of hardihood, a love of adventure 



the real wilderness and the side- 
walks of New York the contrast is 
absolute 1 I know a physician who, 
after a strenuous winter of mending broken people, mends 
himself by a month or two in the wilderness of northern 
Maine In Oregon, a girl reporter traversed the wildest 
length of the summit of the Cascades with only a pack- 
burro for company In the lake country of northern 
Minnesota and southern Canada an increasing number 
of people seek adventure by the canoe trails and portage. 
In the Sierras of California, in the Rockies, in the 
Adirondacks and the Appalachians, m the lake country, 
in National Forests and National Parks, one meets 
wilderness travelers by foot, by horseback, and by canoe 
To many, Glacier National Park is the favorite park 
for the very reason that it is the least developed for the 
handling of the motor tourists and those visitors who are 
not inclined to take to the back of a horse or hike the 
mountain trails to discover the unspoiled glories of this 
playground, which is theirs to enj'oy 

Some critics of the wilderness plan have feared that 
wilderness recreation might be undemocratic and a 


and a fair degree of skill in 
living and traveling under prim- 
itive conditions 
America has taken to outdoor living and outdoor recre- 
ation because it is an antidote to the over-sophistication 
and over-mechanization of modern life The modern 
city man is slightly tired of his squirrel-cage existence 
He demands a place in the sun, a chance to 
live at least a fraction of his days, as God intended, 
outdoors. 

Of these things w^e talked that night in our lonely biv- 
ouac m the high Sierra By and by our fire died down 
and we wrapped ourselves in our blankets Round about 
us everything suggested peace, simplicity, and power 
Here Nature was working out her endless cycle of 
change without haste and without clamor. For aeons the 
stream had been quietly carving its granite canyon; for 
endless ages the giant trees, generation after generation, 
had pushed their spires skyward. Here was the peace of 
God m Its full beauty Surely a few such remnants of an 
antique world deserved to be saved forever from the stri- 
dent clamor, the grind and hustle of the machine age. 


THE THRILL OF THE OPEN SPACES 
They are a minority, the wilderness lovers, but 
large enough to deserve their heart's desire 
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WHERE FLORIDA ENDS NATURE BUILT THE REEFS OF CORAL 
Extending far into the rainbow sea of many colors, rich in fasci- 
nating life — the Florida Keys from the air 


I ONG ages ago a reef began to develop near Cape 
Florida, following the curve of the Gulf Stream 
-^down to the south side of Big Pine Key When it 
had reached the surface the sea attacked it, tearing up 
masses of living coral and hurling them back, these were 
dragged back and forth by storm action until they were 
liroken down and often ground into sand and the whole 
was cemented into solid reef This now forms \\hat 
IS called the Florida Keys, and outside of it at a distance 
of a few miles another reef has formed, now in the very 
prime of life and beginning to reach the surface in many 
places Here, on this outer barrier, one 
can have an unlimited opportunity to 
observe, to collect and be amazed at the 
wonderful development of tropical 
marine life 


ton’s w eight and while most of it was covered with water 
at high tide, it was bare at low tide, save for pools here 
and there Wlienever I turned o-ver one of these coral 
blocks a host of minute crabs of a great variety of 
species scuttled away, red, brown, blue, gieen, orange or 
3xllow Many hermit crabs lived in small shells of 
mollusks, some of which were rare, but it required quick 
\vork to catch them for they weie away and hid almost 
the moment they were uncovered 
There were specimens of the ‘^corn pone^’ a great 
heart urchin, whose name is especially fit and which 
becomes eight inches or more long, often 
living in company with a giant, dirty 
yellow starfish This fellow is covered 
with warts and is a foot across, the 
granddaddy of all stars. In every 


Many years ago I was at the 
Tortugas, which lie at the extreme 
western end of the reefs, during a 
time of exceptionally low tides In 
the morning and evening hundreds 
of acres of staghorn coials weie 
laid bare and stood from a foot 
to eighteen inches above the 
water They were of a rich, 
reddish brown color, and 



depression were sea urchins, living 
in holes which, it has been supposed, 
they dissolved out of the rock by 
an acid secretion, but which 
Alexander Agassiz says they 
1 chisel out with their teeth. It 
1 doesn’t seem possible ^ One of 
these, a Diadema, is an incar- 
\ nate fiend for about as sure as 
I ever reached into a crevice 


while some of the arms were ' or hole for a shell I got stung 

nearly horizontal others were terrible spines which 

broken fragments from the the rubbish that accumulates 

(Above) THE HELMET 
SHELL 

One of the beauties of the reef 



(Left) THE EAST COAST 
LAND CRAB 

On the reef there are many 
tiny crabs 
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NASSAU 
GROUPER 
AT RIGHT 


And below a star- 
fish snapped in 
the act of swim- 


mwg 


FROM BENEATH THE WATERS 
OF FLORIDA’S REEFS 
At the left two types of corals and at 
the right the thorny oyster which should 
offer quite a problem to the oyster 
opener 

PHOTOS BY M A ROPLR 


borers Various sea worms look out iiom 
their narrow^ prisons and open into lovely 
flower-like foims when undistur])ed 

Formeil} the best way of going down into 
the sea was in a suit, but now' we have the 
diving hood or helmet, a large lirass cap 
which covers the head and rcbts on the 
shoulders, having a gteat glass c}c in fiont, 
and air is pumped down into the top of it 
irom above With this it 


one would be apt to find a sort 
of nest lined with spun threads 
and wnthiii it a lima It has a 
pure white bivalve shell and 
brilliant scarlet animal, while 
from the mantle hang scores of 
snake-like tentacles The Noah’s 
arks, too, will be found hidden 
away in lock crevices, tied to 
some solid object by a spun byssus and so covered with 
trash and sea growth that the most expeit fish would 
never find them Great tritons, eighteen inches long, 
w ith handsomely variegated brown shells and bodies oi 
a strawberry red, lumber along over the irregular floor 
of the reef and one mav find an enormous Fasdolana 
with a knobbed brown shell and an animal colored much 
like that of the triton It is one of the very largest 
gastiopod mollusks m the world, its shell occasionally 
reaching a length of two feet 

The whole reef, dull and f 01 bidding as it is, sw'aims 
with life. Bicak open any old piece of coral and it is 
full of a variety of forms, date shells, botulas, 
choristodons and a half dozen others Every crevice is 
filled w'lth the flat- shelled pernas until one wonders 
how they ever open If a bit of wood happens to float 
on to the leef it is riddled with shipworm and other 


(Left) BRAIN 
CORAL 

Abundant on the 
Florida reefs and 
often several feet 
in diameter 


(Right) A SEA 
FAN 

Pterogorgia, one 
of the most beau- 
tiful and abun- 
dant 


PHOTOS BY 
M A ROPCR 


IS easily po^slble to w'ork 
with com tort in water of 
moderate depth provided 
one keeps the a if air in a 
reasonably upiight posi- 
tion Years ago I made 
im first di\e with one oi 
these at a little key south 
of the lowei (ham in 
probably fifteen teet of 
water and in a somewhat open place When I reached 
the bottom I saw that cwei} thing about me was covered 
with the most exquisite!) delicate vegetation, some of the 
seaweeds I supposed Ivlany weie elegantl) liranched 
with finely cut fronds and all weie pale colored I even 
thought that some of them weie in bloom but I knew 
that seaweeds do not blossom Whcie W'as I'^ Could I 
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MANY ARE FLORIDA'S FASCIN 
ATING SEA ANIMALS 
At the left the test of a sea urchin 
and at the light is the spiny little live 
animal 


W A MURRILL 


H H SCHRODER 


be on Ivlars oi Venus or some other planet where there 
was a totally different order of vegetation from that 
of our earth ^ Then I noticed that along the stems of these 
plants were little buds or cups and it dawned on my 
stupid brain that these were not seaweeds at all or any 
kind of vegetation but h\ droids, „ „ .. .. ^ 

something closely related to the a ^ 

true corals but having soft bodies M f 

I moved the anchor of the row ^ 

boat wdiich floated above me so 
that I could go to where there 
was a heavy growth of coral 
which in places rose consider- 
ably higher than my head No 
language of mine can tell an}- _ 
thing about it, the sight was * 
overwhelming At the bottom 
resting On white sand were 
masses of brain corals and a \ 

variety of other forms, and i 

among them grew fantastic 
sponges With an open space 
between them two great masses y' 

of staghorns stretched up ten ' 
feet and, after sending off ^ 

numerous branches, actually / 

came together forming an in- ’ ; 

comparable arch The bottom ^ 

was gleaming white sand, the 
water, which seemed so clear 
from above, w’as filled wnth a 


. - j soft, dreamy haze which did not 

seem in the least to obstruct the 
vision Floating under and 
‘ beyond the arch were hundreds 
' dazzlingly brilliant little 

SP fishes that seemed to be poised in 

' the water They slowly drifted 
along past me and as they went 
by I made an almost imper- 
ceptible move and m the thou- 
sandth part of a second every 
oiie of them had flashed out of 
sight They had, apparently, 
nowhere 

The landscape of the reef is 
marvellous It is imposing 
' Corals are piled up in the wild- 
est confusion, they cut the 
W water-sky line with wonderful 

^ ' "W and staitling effect Ragged cliffs 

. j^|; out and appear to be magni- 

^ ’ --'i’ V sometimes seem 

4 mountain-like Great chasms 

open out below that are appar- 
ently bottomless and which fill 
the soul with fear Ever} where 
there are springing up the won- 
derful sea fans, often higher than 
— one’s head, either yellow or pui- 
A SPONGE FORM pie, ahvays light and unbeliev- 

These take on a variety ably graceful, USUally waVing 
of fantastic and heauti- ^ ,, i i ^ 

ful shapes as if gently moved by the wind 

While the whole effect is almost 
stunning yet there is something about it so unreal that 
one can scarcely believe that it exists 

But the glory, the masterpiece, the great source of 
thrills IS the fish There is astonishing color in the reef 
and its attached animals, the sea fans, the worms which 
shine out like stars, the wonderful anemones, blossoms 
of the sea, a great variety of curious sponges, and other 
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SEA FAN AND THE SHELL 
KNO'WN AS BUTTERCUP 
The fan, the gorgoma, is one of the 
loveliest and is found everywhere on 
the reefs of Florida 


ROPER 


MURRILL 
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forms of life But all are pale and of little merit com- 
pared with the glorious fishes. There are more than six 
hundred species of them in Florida and nearly half 
belong on the Keys and reefs. Of these it is safe to say 
that more than one hundred are splendidly painted 
There are Nassau groupers dressed m white, gray and 
various shades of brown; rock hinds, mutton fish; 
schoolmasters, decked out in a half dozen wonderful 
colors, the blue parrot and the toro, the former a solid 
blue, the latter entirely a lovely red There is a group 
of chaetodons, the butterfly or angel fishes, whose color- 
ing IS so simply impossible that one cannot believe it 
after seeing it The species have compressed bodies which 
are short and high, something after the manner of 
the well-known “pumpkin seeds” of our fresh 
waters and one of these, the blue angel-fish, which 
reaches a length of two feet, has the body variegated blue, 
shading off to red on the hinder fins and the tail, the 
forward fins and cheeks yellow But the queen of all, 
probably ohe of the most splendid forms of life on this 
planet is the rock beauty The body is soft, satiny black, 
its front part, tail and the hinder edges of the anal and 
dorsal fins a brilliant gold, the mouth blue and there 
are touches of red at the gills and on some of the fins 
According to the books this fish has not been found in 
Florida, but after a storm which stirred up the sand of 
the sea bottom until it filled the gills of millions of 
fishes I saw hundreds of this rock beauty with countless 
other kinds thrown up on the beaches above Miami 
One is inclined to ask, “Why this gorgeous color I 


confess I cannot tell why in many cases Perhaps largely 
because of the strong, brilliant light and the heat ot 
tropical regions The shells of certain mollusks along 
our coast are dull colored at their northern range but 
brilliant and highly colored where they approach the 
tropics Certainly it does seem that such glowing color 
would reveal their owner’s presence to their enemies 
Yet much of the reef life is dull and much is concealed 
It IS a constant fight for life for everything captures and 
eats something else. Yet every form has some means of 
defense, of escape or concealment 

Probably some of these highly-colored fishes are not 
edible and therefore are not molested hlost of them are 
amazingly swift and are, doubtless, endowed with ex- 
cellent sight: they generally have some place of refuge 
or concealment close at hand 

I cannot more appropriately close this article than by 
quoting from Beebe “Until we have found our way to 
the surface of some other planet the bottom of the sea 
will remain the loveliest and strangest place we can 
imagine. ... All I ask of each reader is this, — Don’t 
die without having borrowed, stolen, purchased or made 
a helmet of sorts, to glimpse for yourself this new world 
Books, aquaria and glass-bottomed boats are, to such an 
experience, only what a time-table is to an actual tour, 
or what a dried, dusty bit of coral in the what-not of the 
best parlor is to this unsuspected realm of gorgeous life 
and color existing with us today on the self-same planet 
Earth ” 

Truly a wonder-spot is the bottom of the tropical sea 


This excellent article by Dr Simpson was ongmally scheduled for oiu December, 
Florida, issue but with space at a premium it was necessary to hold it over for 
publication this month 



The Way of a GROUND-HOG 

And Does He Care for Ice-Cream Cones/ 
by Marvin T. Gowen 

B illy is a pet ground-hog which lives 
m Davidson Park up in the business 
section of the town of Tullahoma, 

Tennessee Some time ago he set up an estab- 
lishment in the middle of a flower bed, 
where he still lives happily. The children 
feed him cabbage leaves, peanuts, popcorn, 
candy and ice-cream cones, and cry out his 
popularity 

Mayor W J Davidson, the builder of the 
park and the namesake of Billy, built a wire 
fence around the flower bed, and Billy steps 
inside when dogs appear And from within 
this fence, Billy greets his friends by running 
to meet them, standing m proud position as 
if to say, “Welcome, friends,” but it’s pop- 
corn and ice-cream which fills his mind. 

A popular fellow, this Everyone in Tullahoma gets down to Davidson 
Park to see him, and takes his friends “Billy, have an ice-cream cone?” 



L 


READY FOR MORE 
One has diSiculty in Slhng this 
fellow upj but he's worth it 



JUST a Cat 

by Stephen Haweis 

Illustrated by R, Bruce Horsfall 


M y studio in the Rue Delambre was on the 
first floor, or, if you prefer it, on the top 
floor, for there was nothing above it and very 
little in the shed beneath but old junk Three sides 
were glass, painted in the hope of partial privacy, 
and it was reached by what I then called an outside 
staircase, today I should describe it as a near-relation 
to a ladder Neither the shack nor the ladder were 
safe, no safer than the sanitation about which, even 
at this late date, I cannot bear to think My wooden 
abode leaned wearily against an aged brick wall and 
at the top of the ladder a hole gave, to the over- 
inquisitive, access to the roofs of other studios in which 
several ill-nourished sons of Apelles with sorrows of 
their own, painted pictures and devised ingenious means 
of keeping alive 

The hole to the roof was used habitually by only 
one resident of our court, a cat which belonged to 
M le Marronier, a sculptor of some distinction today 
who had then just missed the coveted Prix de Rome 
by no more than a single vote He was a remarkable 
man, that sculptor, a gentle dreamer, an idealist, re- 
served and remote He spoke sparingly and to very 
few for he objected to the Anglo-American invasion 
of the Latin Quarter and he had a dignity which made 
him difficult to approach, especially for young foreign- 
ers as the rest of us were. Seldom came visitors to 
his door and foreigners never • he was exceedingly 
French If we heard his voice it was generally in 
converse with his cat to whom he spoke on equal, 
familiar terms To me the cat was just a cat, whose 
familiar thump when it dropped on my doorstep from 
the roof I could recognize at any hour of the day or 
night The cat was as remote and unsocial as its 
master, but it was not less remarkable 

One morning I heard it pass my door with a live, 
protesting sparrow in its mouth, and following it I 
thought to deprive the hunter of its prey I could not 
do so, of course, but I watched it run across the 
court to its home and make muffled miaows while it 
scratched frantically at the door. It had still not killed 


the sparrow which screamed and fluttered with hope- 
less, useless courage But its doom was sealed, ot 
course, I knew that 

M le Marronier came to the door in his brown 
working blouse slightly spattered with clay, and the 
sun set a faint nimbus of gold on his fluffy brown 
hair. He threw himself into an exaggerated attitude 
registering astonishment and delight 
‘‘What, my love, success has attended your hunting ^ 
What skill f What stealth of foot and speed of claws ^ 
Thou art certainly the greatest of all hunters since 
fleet-footed Diana, and the spoil of the chase is for 
me, thy friend^ Bo7t — I accept it'” 

He bent down quickly and took the bird tenderly 
in his hands and said while he gently arranged its 
ruffled feathers* 

“And thou, little brother, be more careful in future, 
for all cats are not like Minette: there is not another 
like her in all the world, n^est-ce pas, Minette? So 
frightened . . see, Minette, how lovely are its feathers 
. . and now fly, you are free But to remain so 
requires caution; be more watchful in future!” And 
the sparrow departed with all possible haste, quite 
uninjured The sculptor went back into the studio but 
through the half-open door I heard him continue his 
conversation with the cat 

“And now the reward of kill and kindness Milk 
it shall be in a lordly dish and sardines from Amient 
Freres we shall open a new box for the most beautiful 
cat m Pans, mon amour 

I could bear it no longer Fighting the diffidence 
with which I suffered, I found myself opposite the 
sculptor’s door The cat was finishing the last of the 
dainties I knocked on the door 

“Pardon, Monsieur, pardon my intrusion, but your 
cat,” I blurted out, “it is the most marvellous thing 
I ever saw .do tell me ” 

“Minette is a person, yes, she is remarkable She 
is not an ordinary cat, for she was born of wild parents 
I took her from the nest in an oak tree far from human 
habitations in the forest of the Ardennes. It was in 
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did not hear of le Marronier for nearly two years, 
but one day I saw him on the Boulevard Raspail 

looking very depressed I did not know if he would 

rememlier me, or acknowledge the acquaintance if he 
did, but I stopped him to ask for news of his cat 

“Ah, I remember, yes, I remember, you knew Minette 
too, my poor friend You see me in great sorrow I 

have lost my companion of so many happy days, she 

is dead They stole her from me.” 

“They stole your cat'” 

om, and I am heartbroken; it is nearly two 
months ago now I live up beyond the Lion de Belfort, 
it IS a very poor district. You know I wished to make 
pottery, simple, beautiful pottery for the poor people 
to use, for cooking, for the household many usages, 
so I went to live among them We must make sacrifices 
to be of any use to our fellow-creatures. They are 
very poor and ignorant in that district and they did 


not know I sought for hei everywhere, I offered re- 
wards, a hundred francs, two hundred, more, but it 
was useless For such a reward everybody in the neigh- 
borhood was seeking my Minette, but she was dead 
I discovered I know who it was, but I could not get 
her back Of what use a proch-verbal^ Minette, my 
beloved, was already dead ” 

“They killed your cat, for sport 
There were tears in M le Marroniei’s eyes he wiped 
them unashamed 

^'Voyons, mon amt, a man came to me one day 
and said, T ask your pardon — it was I who killed 
your cat I cannot bear to have you hope any longer. 
I ask your pardon ’ The people are very poor m my 
neighborhood I do what I can for them, but no, 
they did not kill her maliciously, or for sport They 
are poor, they killed her to eat That is what happened 
one must make sacrifices'” 


Taking immediate ad- 
vantage of the interval, 
the worm started crawl- 
ing out He had almost 
gained his liberty, when 
the captor woke up to 
the situation and com- 
menced, furiously, to 
“swallow” again — us- 
ing his fore feet to 
shove the worm into his 
mouth But the result was the same as before 

About a foot away, under the shade of an alder shoot, 
sat Froggie No 2, who now began to take an interest 
in the struggle of his neighbor Hopping over and taking 
hold of the free end of the worm, which still dangled 
from No Fs mouth, he pulled valiantly The result of 
which assistance was that the worm was transferred 
“in toto” to the stomach of the earnest helper, who, 
being a little larger than the other, managed to hold 
it all Gorged to the bursting point, this creature made 
a labored jump into the pool, and stretched himself 
prone to digest his banquet in utter relaxation, while the 
interested observer hastened away to procure a form-fit- 
ting worm for the victim. 

When cold weather came, 
some of the then plump and 
well-developed frogs had ap- 
parently lost the hibernating 
instinct, and were caught in 
the ice and perished Thus 
the approach of Spring was 
awaited with more than the 
usual impatience, and the 
pond was anxiously watched 
to discover if any of the white 
frogs would reappear. 

One bright day m hlarch, 
the fellow pictured here 
climbed out on a sunny bank 
— still quite sluggish, yet 
very much alive, — the sole 
survivor of the brood 


I MAGINE to yourself 
a creamy white frog, 
seated upon a lily 
pad — as beautiful and 
ornamental as the blos- 
soms near by, or the 
gold fish flashing in the 
water beneath ' And 
such a creature is not 
the product of an idle 
summer’s dream, as the 
accompanying photograph proves beyond all doubt 
In April, 1927, an embryo biologist of High School 
age happened upon some albino tadpoles swimming 
about in a pond with their dark kindred Realizing 
that this was something out of the ordinal y, he brought 
home a number of specimens, and placed them in an 
artificial pool Lily roots, reeds and the like were 
planted to provide natural food, and in about two 
months the metamorphosis took place under the eyes 
of eager observers 

One of the amusements of the summer was tossing 
angle worms to them as they sat in various poses of 
expectancy under the shade of the plants which grew 
about the pool, waiting for 
a meal to come Eight or ten 
of them used to be in sight 
at one time 

An entertaining little scene 
was enacted one morning, 
after a large “oversize” worm 
had been dropped m front of 
one of them 

In just a few moments the 
frog made his catch, and be- 
gan swallowing When about 
three fourths of the worm had 
disappeared, it became evi- 
dent that the frog could hold 
no more, — and so, with a 
quarter of the worm still at 
liberty, he paused for rest — 
perhaps to ponder as well' 



The V/hite Frogs 

Something Strange Under the Sun 
by Mrs. Cecil Sarvis 



A J\[oveJ 
Hobby 

by C. F. Greeves Carpenter 

Photographs by Cornelia Clarke 

H ave you ever seen the miracle 
of a cabbage butterfly chang- 
ing from an ugly larva to a 
delicate creature with wings of velvet ^ 
Has it been your privilege to watch a 
battle between a tarantula hawk and 
a tarantula, or see the robber fly at- 
tack the wheel-back bug^ 

If you have not, you have missed 



Breeding Insects 


As All-Round Sport 


This IS the first of a senes of articles by 
Mr Carpenter on breeding and studying 
insects The information he supplies is 
accessible to every child or adult who luishts 
to spend a little time and effort to obtain 
It, and fascinating hours are in store for 
those following his instructions In this 
article, the author lays the plans for future 
conquests, by outlining the equipment 
needed Another artwle next month 


til we have spoils galore, enough to 
serve as objects of study for several 
thrilling weeks But, as wnth every 
mo\e of life, this expedition must first 
secure the necessary equipment, and 
articles to receive the booty must be 
prepared 

READY FOR OCCUPANTS jj- jg preferable to have a living col- 

The lamp chimney home all ijxed up . ^ _ , , , 

lection at first, making a complete 


the thrill which comes with first-hand study of insects 
You have lost an understanding of the fascination which 
the cosmos of little things nevei fails to throw over those 
who peer deeply into its workings. Books serve a useful 
purpose, but at best they are but pale reflections of the 
life they portray The beauty of the three-cycled life of 
insects, the brilliance of their transformations, and the 
savagery of their battles can be experienced only by the 
observing individuals who are actually on the scene 
There are philosophers who predict the world of in- 
sects will some time conquer the human world Whether 
or not this is true, at least their proclivities for de- 
struction are great. But we of the present generation 
may with safety and pleasure become closely acquainted 
with them, — we can become collectors and breeders of 
insects, with little trouble and less expense 
A-collecting, then, we will go, not to come back un- 


study of the life cycle of our captures, then we can 
build up a pinned one by degrees Breeding cases are 
the first adjunct Six fair-sized flower pots filled with 
mold and placed on old saucers will serve as bases, and 
lamp chimneys, covered with cheesecloth secured by 
rubber bands, will be the daylight prisons for our occu- 
pants Into these we can peer without hindrance, to 
watch the miracles of life take place 
Now to the field, armed with a few four-inch phials, 
a dozen match boxes or pill boxes, and a bag The 
hunting ground consists of trees and shrubs and their 
surroundings, and the search will not end until each of 
the phials and boxes are filled with caterpillars, or, 
should we be doubly fortunate, with eggs The eggs are 
easier to miss, but usually the undersides of leaves, or 
the inside surfaces of broken pieces of bark, or the holes 
of trees and telegraph poles will contain a generous 


BACK HOME AFTER THE SUCCESSFUL EXPEDITION 
Here are the boxes and phials, the sprigs on which caterpillars and 
eggs were found, and other impedimenta of our collecting habits 
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BEAUTY FROM UGLINESS 
Above IS the caterpillar which be- 
came the beautiful adult white cab- 
bage butterSy shown at the right 




PART OF OUR STUDY 
From the chrysalis above, our ma- 
ture creature will emerge, to crown 
our efforts with real success 


supply Our prizes must not be put away without a leaf 
or two of the tree or bush from which they were taken, 
and also a note of the date, locality and name of the 
host. If the name of the plant is not known, it can be 
identified later It is especially necessary that a sprig 
of the abode of the caterpillars be kept, — it will come 
in useful later when they are safe in their lamp- 
chimney homes 

The lids of the boxes containing the eggs must be 
removed as soon as they are safely home, and the boxes 
themselves covered with cheesecloth and secured with a 
rubber band They should be put in a fairly warm place, 
and looked at daily until the caterpillars emerge When 
this phenomenon has taken place, they are to be housed 
in the mold in one of the breeding cages, together with 
a sprig of the plant on which the eggs were found It 
should be kept as fresh as possible Our captured cater- 
pillars should also be treated in the same manner In 
this case, all that bear a close resemblance to one another 
may be put in one cage 

We are now ready for the caterpillars to transform to 
pupae They will quite possibly feed for a number of 
days at first, then one morning we shall find some of 
them suspended from the sprig They will not, however, 
look as we have previously seen them. They will have 
cut themselves loose from their skin, but remained in- 
side it, and the skin, too, will look different 

They may remain in this state for some time, during 
which one can observe the wings, segments of the ab- 


a larger cage and let them have plenty of their food 
plant on which to lay their eggs Two of these butter- 
flies may be killed for the permanent or pinned collec- 
tion either by placing them carefully in a jar containing 
a piece of rag soaked in chloroform, or by gently, but 
firmly, pinching their bodies just under the wings 
Directions for setting them can be secured from the 
dealer from whom the setting board is purchased. 

Leave the butterflies on the board for about three 
days, then place them on their pins in a cigar box We 
may take the box to the museum to see if we can identify 
the prizes Some of the eggs from the living specimens 
should be preserved and some allowed to hatch into 
caterpillars. At least two of these latter should be 
killed by immersion in alcohol, the remainder being 
allowed to pupate, and two of the pupae likewise should 
be preserved Thus we have a complete set illustrative 
of the life-cycle of our insects 

Such pinned collections must be kept carefully and 
not allowed to get knocked about, for when the insects 
are dry, they are extremely brittle, and shaking and 
jarring will quickly break their appendages A collec- 
tion of this kind is of far more use and value than a 
mere collection of butterflies and beetles, as it shows all 
the transformations through which the various insects 
pass and, if proper notes have been finely printed and 
placed under each insect, one sees at a glance the food 
plant, locality and date captured, number of days in egg 
state, caterpillar state, pupal and adult stages In other 


domen, and append- 
ages being formed 
inside At last the 
insect is ready to 
leave its pupanum, 
the old skin is burst 
asunder, and our 
mature adult butter- 
fly or moth emerges 
If we have several of 
them we must make 

HERE THE PRISONS 
In these, eggs become 
caterpillars and then 
butterffies appear 


words, we know then 
what it feeds on, in 
what locality and the 
time of year it was 
most prolific, and the 
time expended in the 
complete cycle from 
egg to adult 

We have a com- 
plete record — and at 
such a slight cost 

WATCH THEM WELL 
Day by day marvellous 
changes take place, 
which we* 11 watch 



Jays or California Quail? 

Former’s Increase Means Death to Game Birds 
by Joseph Dixon 

of the University of California 


O NE morning in July, a California 
quail was calling excitedly 
''look-out4here^ look out there 
just outside of my window at the Mu- 
seum Investigating the cause of the 
alarm, I found a mother quail leading 
her brood of downy chicks from the 
nest Some of the youngsters were just 
out of the egg and were not yet dry The 
female led her tender brood slowly 
along, keeping in the shelter of a row 
of geranium bushes Progress of the 
chicks was very slow Those that had 
just hatched were only able to toddle 
for two or three steps at a time and 
would then fall forward exhausted 
As soon as I came out into the open the mother uttered 
excited warning notes and lushed toward me, fluttering 
wildly about in the grass at my feet in an effort to 
distract my attention fiom her precious chicks The 
chicks responded instantly to their mother’s warning 
by squatting motionless and sticking their necks out 
parallel to the surface of the ground I was surprised 
to find that the father was just as solicitous as the 
female for the welfare of his brood It was a beautiful 
sight to see the hen leading her unusually large brood 
of nineteen chicks with the cock bringing up the rear 
I photographed the young, which was difficult owing 
to their constant activity The topknot or plume nas 
quite noticeable in these day-old chicks when the 
feathers on the tops of their heads were spread Some of 
those that proved to be males had longer plumes than 
the others, although the longest was not quite one- 
fourth of an inch in length 
The cock was not content in looking after the young- 
sters on the ground and in coming up to within four 
feet of me as I stood watching the flock, but soon fiew^ 
up and perched in a coast live oak from which vantage 


point he watched for danger in all 
diiections 

\Mien the excitement had died down, 
the mother called her clucks to her and 
began tin ashing out a spng of cluck 
weed As the minute green leaves were 
hurled to one side b} her beak two of 
the chicks rushed m and scrambled 
greedil} foi the pieces 

Some of the brood seemed to be miss- 
ing, however, and washing to learn what 
had become of them, I began to search 
along the row of geraniums that grew’ 
beside the Museum W lule I w as thus 
watching, an adult California jay 
bopped out of the geranium bushes 
about foit} feet aw’ay, cairying a live cluck in its bill 
The baby was flutteiing feebly and cheeping tranticalh 
l)Ut could do nothing The jay flew down and lit upon 
the hard path Here it began pecking and hammering 
the infant to death as it lay helpless on the hard earthen 
w^ay I rushed m and tried to rescue the victim fiom the 
jay, but he flew around the corner of the building 
carrying the quail with him After feeding lus own off- 
spring with the remains, the jay leturned and lud until 
another cluck cheeped Then lie at once sneaked into 
the bushes and, locating the }oung quail by its call 
note, proceeded to carry it off This was repeated so that 
four out of the nineteen young quail were killed by one 
California jay in fifteen minutes m spite of all my 
efforts to drive him off I then secured a gun and shot 
the jay In less than half an hour another ja} w’as after 
the remnants of the brood We kept a careful waitch and 
found that within a w^eek the jays had succeeded m 
killing them all, leaving the two old quail cluckless 
On August 5, another family of fourteen downy 
quail w’ere seen with their parents on the grounds of the 
ISIen’s Faculty Club on the University campus On 



THE VICTIM 

Jays pounced on him when he ut- 
tered a peep 
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ON THE MARCH 
The mother drives her 
little brood before her, 
while jays kill stragglers 

August 9, I found 
the family of chicks 
had been reduced to 
eight by blue jays 
which were after 
them every time they 
came out from under 
the sheltering bushes 
This cock was also 
very attentive to the 
young and, at their 
first cheep of alarm, 
would rush in and 
try to drive off the intruder Nor were his efforts 
restricted to his own children, for when another brood of 
young peeped in alarm, he flew at once to their rescue 
if within hearing distance In spite of this watchful 
care, this brood of fourteen was by August 15 reduced 
to three chicks 

By August 1 8 the young quail had grown large enough 
to be free from attacks of j a) s They then spent a good deal 


BUT HARDLY DRY 
The youngsters could 
walk but little without 
stopping to rest 

of their time taking 
dust baths and pieen- 
mg their feathers un- 
der the watchful eye 
of their mother 
After thirty years’ 
experience with quail 
and blue jays in Cal- 
ifornia, it is my 
conviction that Cal- 
ifornia jays kill 
more young quail 
than any other foe 
Indeed, Calif oinia jays are the worst natural enemies 
of our quail Fortunately, the jay is outlawed in 
California and may be killed at any time I found 
by actual experiment on my ranch m San Diego county, 
that a reduction of the jay population resulted in an in- 
crease in the quail and, conversely, that when Cali- 
fornia ja}S were allowed to breed an appreciable de- 
crease in the quail population consistently followed 


HERCULES, the DESERT TORTOISE 

He Was A Peculiar Fellow And Did Strar^e Things 
by Celeste Gillette 


S LOWLY and lazily a desert tortoise walked into our 
yard far from his native home Many dogs stood 
around, barking and jumping at him The turtle 
paid no attention to the noise around itself It walked 
on into our flower garden 

I called the turtle “Hercules”. 

Now Hercules was frightfully muddy I carried him 
into the house to wash him, and he crawled all over the 
clean tablecloth m the kitchen I washed him, and 
polished his shell with olive oil Fortunately, I didn’t 
put Hercules in water for he would have disliked it I 
found that out afterwards. 

Hercules’ shell was brown with 
squares all over it These squares 
indicate his age, and show he 
was very old His feet were 
the shape of elephants’, and 
everywhere he went he made 
great marks 

Daddy asked, “Why don’t 
you kill the turtle so we can 
have some turtle soup”? 

Mother said, “I shall see 
that this turtle isn’t killed” 

I fenced in a place in the 
backyard for the turtle, and 
made him a box. Hercules 


was a peculiar fellow. He walked up and down his little 
} ard unaware of any one There were only three things 
that he would eat, — lettuce, avocado, and cantaloup 
He would not drink any water 

One day after we had fed him, I forgot to shut the 
door In walked our dog Hercules immediately stopped 
eating and started to hiss His pink tongue stuck out 
and his gray eyes showed anger He looked more like a 
snake than a turtle 

One day in the spring it rained, and Hercules went 
into his box He wouldn’t come out again until summer 

A CHILD’S PET TORTOISE Then we took him to Grandma’s, 

Gillette, the author of this article, and she has kept him ever since at 
who IS fourteen years of age, cared for this desert home, in Palm Springs 

Now every day Hercules 


venerable gentleman of the desert 



does a strange thing He 
climbs up the steps of the 
side porch, walks around the 
edge of the porch once, and 
then he goes back to his box 
We have no idea why he does 
this The gardener has to 
w^atch him so he will not up- 
set himself when he goes up 
the steps , for if he gets turned 
up side down he cannot turn 
over again, and might die 




S outhwestern Michigan lay still beneath its coat 
of ice and wind-blown snow A white solitude 
stretched to frozen horizons, soft to the touch but 
steel-armored What life there was, was silent The fear- 
ful winter of 1876 held the land m its grip Even within 
the bark lodge, in the valley where a glacier had once 
plowed its way, the voices were hushed, subdued And 
now but one voice spoke — spoke in measured tones and 
m words of seeming prophecy 

“They will not come again We have seen the last of 
the great flights of the Mene A few, yes, that we may 
not too soon forget what we have destroyed ... It was 
well, and the wish of the Great Spirit, that we should 
take some of the Mene each season for our needs, that 
we should save some for the lean months of winter. But 
even I, who have seen every manner of death, have 
never seen such slaughter as that of last summer i The 
great clouds of birds which painted the sky were not 
ours or the white man’s. The few that we could catch, 
yes ... But not all 1 ... In every place have I seen the 
signs of wrath. . . . You' You fools! Did you not follow 
the white man and learn his evil ways? Did you not 
lend your aid to the slaughter of the Mene, the pigeons, 
for his hard, clinking wampum? And what gamed 
you> The wampum of the white man is his And did it 
not go back to him? This winter — ^look^ Is there gram 
stored? Or fish? Was there venison dried? . . Look' 
See for yourselves . . . The aged dying for want of food 
and warmth Your children and your women weak for 
the lack of those things you should have gathered in 
the months of plenty . . , ‘Help us slay the pigeons 
and we will pay you well'’ . . . Bah' Indeed you are 
paid 

“No, the pigeons are gone and I sometimes thi-nTf 


CHIEF 

POKAGON 

Apostle of Living Beauty 
by Edward Allen Hyer 


Chief Pokagon, one of the early leaders of consei vation, 
deserves a lasting place among the ledmcn taJio worked 
to save both their people, the white man and the natinal 
life of the coiintiy His vision was gi eater than that of 
those who drove him out As his pictme and Ins biogia- 
phy show, he was kindliness and gentility itself, — a ti uly 
gieat man History will acclaim him moie than the past 

you, too — ^pot hunters' Bah' You may look until 
your eyes water in the wind but } ou will not see the gray 
clouds rise from the southern skies again None shall 
again cry, ‘The Mene' The Mene' The Alene-wog'’ — I, 
Pokagon, your chief, have spoken ” 

Turning from the group he had addressed the chief 
strode stiffly to the crude doorway of the lodge, stooped 
and passed through, paused to slip on his deer-hide 
webs, and tramped off into the spaikling February 
night, alone with and a part of the silent wilderness 

5i« >{C 

A strange man was this Simon Pokagon, full-blooded 
and hereditary chieftain of the Pokagon band of the 
Pottawattamie, which were a branch of the Algonquins 
of the Great Lake region It was his father, Leopold 
Pokagon, who entered national histor}^ as the Indian 
who was dickered out of the site of Chicago for three 
cents an acre 

Simon was born in an Indian village near St Josephs, 
Michigan, in 1830, and died January 27, 1899, but a 
few miles from his birthplace. When he was fourteen 
years old he could speak but one language, the Pottawat- 
tamie. Then he was sent to Notre Dame school m South 
Bend, Indiana, for three years. He later went to Ober- 
lin College and also studied at Tivinsburg, Ohio All 
his life, in contact with the white man, he gained the 
best which civilization had to offer and scorned the rest 

His love and understanding of the wilderness, of 
which he was truly a part, finds its best expression m 
his little book, Queen of the Woods, a romance of In- 
dian life, which in reality was the romance of his own 
life. One cannot scan its pages without being conscious 
of an undertone of music creeping from between the 
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lines, here the winds sing of sadness as they sigh 
through the tall pines, there they subtly change their 
melody to one of promise 

Pokagon knew that no craftsman can paint better 
pictures of Nature than she herself He often pauses in 
his narrative “Twilight began to spread its misty 
curtain o’er the wild The lake was smooth as polished 
glass, the shore line and the trees were seen as plainly 
in the lake as on the land, while in the air above and 
the lake beneath, bats, like butterflies, flitted about, 
the swallows in wider circles flew, the night-hawks 
high above them sailed, rising at times as it to scale 
the sky, then headlong descending like meteors from 
above, with a strange hollow sound, while all around 
the lake the whippoorwills, whose only songs are but 
their names, a chattering concert gave, and later on, 
to add new glories to the scene, deep in the lake as 
heaven is high, appeared the galaxy of glittering stars 
like diamonds in the vault of blue ” 

During the earlier part of his life Pokagon had been 
given more than just reason to be embittered against 
his white neighbors As a boy of eight he had seen his 
tribe driven from their native village and from their in- 
herited lands in northern Indiana by order of Governor 
Wallace of that state The white man’s liquor killed his 


only son Two drunken white men in a boat capsixed 
his daughter’s canoe while she was fishing and she was 
drowned His wife, Lonidaw, who witnessed the accident 
from shore, tried unsuccessfully to effect a rescue and 
was herself brought half-drowned to the beach by 
Pokagon’s dog A few weeks afterwards she died of 
pneumonia contracted from her exposure in the icy 
waters of the lake 

Yet, in spite of his tragic experiences, in spite of in- 
dignities and injustice, Pokagon deliberately adhered to 
an attitude of friendliness and cooperation with the 
settlers He was a peacemaker of the primitive He 
steadfastly refused to believe that the many examples 
of greed and oppression which he witnessed were typical 
of the white race And in the end he won not only the 
respect and admiration of the white man, but also a 
complete vindication of his policies in the eyes of his 
fellow tribesmen of the “dusky brow” 

Always a kindliness, indulgence, and deep love of 
life in all of its forms welled from the profound depths 
of his mind He was a spiritual km to that tall, bearded 
and sorrowing man in Washington who in the early 
sixties of the last century Pokagon came to know as a 
friend It was through the initial aid of Lincoln and 
subsequently of President Grant that he obtained from 
the U S Government a part of the 



long overdue payment for the lands 
sold by his father. 

During the latter years of his life 
Chief Pokagon became internation- 
ally known as a writer, poet, and lec- 
turer He not only recorded many 
beautiful Indian legends which gave 
to an alien race an insight into the 
mind of the red man, the finest of the 
red men, but he worked persistently 
and fervently against the evils wrought 
among his people by the “fire water” 
of the white trader 

In 1893 Pokagon was present at 
the opening of the World’s Fair m 


THE CRY OF A 
LOST NATION 
Pokagon’s book is 
one oi the redman’s 
masterpieces 


POKAGON 
FEARED SUCH 
SCENES 

The wilderness 
passes, making way 
{or barren slopes 
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Chicago He saw places of honor on the great platform 
accorded to aliens and strangers from every land while 
he and his followers, the only true Americans, stood m 
the background, unnoticed and unprovided-for specta- 
tors This almost broke his heart As he stood there 
sadly, a little Indian girl slipped a few wild flowers into 
his hand He was so deeply stirred that he wrote The 
Red Man’s Rebuke and had it published m a booklet 
made of birchbark It was sold at the Indian Village in 
the Fair Midway and aroused so much interest that 
the old chieftain was invited to be a guest of the city 
on Chicago Day It has been said that no one person 
contributed more to the interest of ‘‘Chicago Day’’ than 
did he For he was the master link between the She- 
gog-ong of the Indians and the Chicago of the white 
men Speaking there before the gathered multiude, in 
part he said 

“Let us not crucify ourselves by going over the bloody 
trails we have trod m other days, but rather let us look 
up and rejoice in thankfulness in the present, for out 
of the storm-cloud of darkness that was around about 
us we now see helping hands stretched out to aid and 
strengthen us, above the roar and crash of civilization 
We must give up the pursuits of our fathers We 
must teach our children to give up the bow and arrow, 
and in place of the gun, we must take the plow, and live 
as white men do The game is gone forever, it is vain to 
talk of support from game and fish. . . 

Again, in an address in 1898, near the close of his life, 
he said, “Tradition, as sacred to us as holy writ, has 
taught us that our forefathers came to this country 
from the Atlantic coast Here they found game in great 
abundance The elk, the buffalo, and the deer stood 
unalarmed before the hunter’s bended bow. Fish 
swarmed the lakes and streams close to the shore 
Pigeons, ducks, and geese moved in great clouds through 
the air, flying so low that they fanned us with their 
wings, and our boys, whose bows w'ere scarce terror to 
the ciows, would often with their arrows shoot them 
down 

“But our camp fires have all gone out Our council 
fires blaze no more Our wigwams and they who built 
them, with their children, have forever disappeared 


January, ig^o 

from this beautiful land, and I alone of all the chiefs 
am permitted to behold it 

“Where cabins and wigwams once stood, now stand 
churches, schoolhouses, and castles And where we 
walked or rode in single file along our winding trails, 
now locomotives scream like some beast of prey, rush- 
ing along their iron tracks, drawing after them long 
rows of palaces with travelers therein, outstripping the 
flight of eagles in their course ” 

And m these few words Pokagon wrote the history of 
North America for full five hundred )ears 

Pokagon was a conservationist before the word was 
coined, a conservationist by inherent inclination His 
was the nature that rebelled at useless or excessive de- 
struction, and he lived through the most extended and 
intense period of wanton consumption of furred, 
feathered, and forest life in the history of mankind 
Those were the days when our natural resources \vere 
but chattel and plunder for every man, at a time when 
he who dared to say “stop'” was swamped by the next 
w^ave of plunderers 

Throughout his life up to the very end, up to the 
“Manito-gis-gis” (Moon of the Spirit, January), in 
which he died, there flowed a powerful undertone of love 
of living beauty. He walked his chosen path, and in 
those dark }ears of the last century saw be}ond im- 
mediate needs and greeds He was one of those few 
and scattered sparks that survived and glowed, to latei 
burn into the minds of men and emblazon there the 
words, “Thou shalt not kill wantonly ” 

And the blaze he started with the aid of other 
pioneers of conservation kindled into the warm flame of 
our Audubon Societies, our conservation clubs, and 
similar organizations, into laws and the courage to 
enforce them There follow^ed these pioneers who spoke 
when theie w\is none to heed a national change of atti- 
tude towards our wild life and our forests, and through 
and because of their initial efforts, there have developed 
a finer and happier understanding ot the wnlderness and 
its inhabitants, a more potent and profitable use for 
them, and like Chief Pokagon, the Pottawxittamie, the 
white man, too, has grown to an appreciation of living 
lieauty, untrammeled and free. 


InMemoriam— 


I N THE beautiful cemetery at 
Stockbridge, New Jersey, theie 
are many beautiful stones, flank- 
ed by evergreens and well-kept 
grass, but none more interesting 
than the bird-bath memorial which 
stands above the grave of Cecilc 
Bristed Griffith It stands outlined 
against a great evergreen hedge, and 
peering above the top of a lower 
hedge which surrounds it 
The stone was erected in com- 
pliance with the will of Miss Grif- 



A BirdSath 
Tombstone 

fith, a lover of the out-of-doors, 
wdio requested that the bird bath in 
her yard be placed on the plot Her 
friends deemed it wiser to have an 
exact replica made, and used in- 
stead of the original. 

If the only immortality is that of 
living in the memory of future gen- 
erations, as many believe, Miss 
Griffith has achieved it And the 
memory will alwa}s be associated 
wath her great love of Nature that 
links us all with our mother, Earth. 
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Mysteries of the Skies 

Astronomical Problems Still Await Solution 


by Isabel 

T he astronomer of today lias made rapid progress 
in the solution of many prolilems dealing with the 
form and structure of the galaxy, or Milky Way, 
to which our sun belongs, and in the classification of the 
suns of space as to size, temperature and distribution. 
He has explored extra-galactic space and made many 
discoveries The Magellanic Clouds, the great globular 
star clusters, the Andromeda Nebula and other “island 
universes,^’ hundreds of thousands and even millions of 
light years distant from the earth, have all come under 
his scrutiny with fruitful results We now know many 
facts about dim and distant objects on the outskirts of 
the visible universe that are hopelessly beyond the reach 
of the unaided eye, but, only 240,000 miles or so away, 
that annoying little satellite of ours which refuses to 
keep to its prescribed path turns always mockingly to- 


M. Lewis 


ward us a pockmarked face nhose mysteiy we cannot 
solve The origin of the lunar craters is still in doubt 
One may readily find many supporters of the theory that 
the craters of the moon were formed by the impact of 
giant meteoric masses in the far distant past, and other 
just as ardent supporters of the theory that they were 
caused by tremendous volcanic upheavals 

Dr Fred Wright has made some remarkably interest- 
ing discoveries regarding the nature of the surface rocks 
of the moon which seem to have some bearing on this 
problem of the origin of the lunar craters, but this re- 
mains still one of the unsolved astronomical puzzles. 

Then there is that problem of the length of the 
Venusian day Nobody has as yet decisively settled the 
question whether the planet turns on its axis m a short 
or long period, though efforts have been made repeatedly 
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to solve this problem and it is believed to be now onl> 
a matter of a few years before the answer will be known 
The difficulties have been due to the fact that the planet 
Venus has no definite surface markings, its dense at- 
mosphere effectually concealing its surface features, 
though there are some who deny this fact and insist that 
such markings do exist and that they have seen them 
Next to our little satellite, the moon, our sister planet 
Venus furnishes us with one of the most perplexing of 
celestial puzzles 

For many years it has been assumed that the outer 
planets are nearly if not quite gaseous throughout It 
has even been suggested that Jupiter may be a semi-sun 
furnishing its satellites with an appreciable amount of 
heat, but Dr Coblentz upset all this a few years ago 
when he found from radiometric measures of the outer 
planets that they have surface temperatures somei^here 
around-140° Centigrade It is now believed possible 
that the dense atmospheres of these planets may consist 
of condensed particles of carbon dioxide or other sub- 
stances that boil at sub-zero temperatures and that they 
may have small, solid cores surrounded by layers of ice 
covered m turn by dense gaseous vapors Jupiter is un- 
doubtedly the most interesting of the planets to observe 
telescopically Changes are always taking place in its 
atmosphere and its great red spot and tropical disturb- 
ances are always an unfailing source of interest The 
atmospheric phenomena of the planet have been par- 
ticularly active for the past few years and the planet is 
now at its best for observation in the evening Even a 
small telescope will show many of its most interesting 
features such as the four historic moons and the ever- 
changing phenomena of the equatorial belts 

There is also that old problem of the nature of the 
canals of Mars At last their objective reality appears 
to have been conceded by practically all of the opponents 
of Dr Lowell’s theories, more than a decade after his 
death The remarkable photographs and drawings of the 
planet made by Drs Wright and Trumpler at the Lick 
Observatory, as well as the work of Drs Slipher, Lamp- 
land and Coblentz at the Lowell Observatory and Dr 
W H Pickering on the island of Jamaica have con- 
vinced even the most sceptical that life on Mars is a 
probability rather than a possibility. There is still the 
problem of the origin of the canals Whether they are 
of artificial origin, the work of intelligent beings, or are 
produced by natural causes such as seasonal storms and 
floods is another unsolved puzzle. 

All of these problems are connected with bodies m our 
own solar system We will mention but one exterior to 
it, the problem of the origin of that greatest of all catas- 
trophes, the outburst of a nova It is now certain that 
every star must at some time in its existence have ex- 
perienced this catastrophe Some possibly have experi- 
enced it several times Our own sun, therefore, has 
probably passed through the nova stage at some time 
in its past, and may do so again in the future The cause 
of the outburst of a nova is an unsolved problem so far 
A sudden tremendous increase of radiation seems to be 
the immediate cause of the catastrophe and this m turn 
may be caused by the release of energy locked up in the 
atoms within the interior of the star or by a collision with 
some other celestial object A wandering body no greater 


in size than an asteroid would be capable of causing the 
mischief, as Prof W H Pickering has pointed out, 
and there must be many such celestial tramps in inter- 
stellar space travelling singly or in swarms 

The greatest of all celestial problems for us, that of 
the origin of the solar system, may be intimately con- 
nected with this hard problem of the origin of novas 
Why, one may ask, might not the outburst of a nova 
result in the birth of a solar system, the expelled sul> 
stance furnishing the material needed for the formation 
of planets and their satellites^ 

These are but a few of the many celestial puzzles that 
the astronomer seeks to solve Some he expects will be at 
least partially solved in the near future, others ma} 
never be solved Yet today one hesitates to say what is 
possible and what is impossible Thirty years ago one 
would have said it was foolish ever to expect to measure 
the diameters of the stars, but Michelson’s interferometer 
has made this possible in the case of some of the giant 
stars Photographs in infra-red and ultra-violet light, 
and extremely sensitive devices for measuring the sur- 
face temperatures of the planets have revealed many 
facts about neighboring worlds. Other devices or tele- 
scopic accessories, now unknown, may lead to the solu- 
tion of problems that now seem hopeless There is no 
branch of science that offers a more fruitful field for 
investigation and discovery than astronomy of tod a} 

January evening skies in the northern hemisphere sui- 
pass all others in beauty At no other time of }ear are 
there so many stars of first and second magnitude above 
the horizon at the same time In the eastern half of the 
sky we have Capella, closely attended hy The Kids, 
close to the meridian at the time for which the sk} map 
is given Gemini has climbed half-way up from the 
horizon to the zenith To the southwest of Gemini is 
Orion, facing Taurus, The Bull, on the northwest, and 
followed by Cams Major and Cams Minor, The Greater 
and Lesser Dog, readily identified by the Dog Star^^, 
Sinus and Procyon Andromeda and Pegasus now fill 
most of the western sky In the northw^est wall be found 
the royal pair Cassiopeia and Cepheus and directly w^est 
of Capella, and now nearly overhead, lies Perseus, the 
legendary hero who plays the part of the rescuer of the 
maiden Andromeda from the sea monster Cetus, in that 
great celestial drama which involves these six constella- 
tions 

Perseus may be easily identified by the long curved line 
of stars which is known as the Segment in Perseus and i > 
noted for its fine star clusters, and its remarkably varia- 
ble star Algol, known as the Demon-Star, which fluctu- 
ates in brightness in a period of about three days wutli 
the greatest regularity, due to the eclipse of the bright 
star by a large faint companion star revolving around it 
Perseus lies in one of the finest portions of the Milky 
Way which arches high through the zenith m our lati- 
tudes at this time of year Directly south of Perseus lies 
that famous cluster of the Pleiades in Taurus and not 
far away to the southwest their companion group, The 
Hyades, in the forehead of Taurus, the brilliant red 
Aldebaran representing his fiery eye Most of the south- 
ern sky, to the south of Taurus, is filled by that long 
winding line of faint stars which marks the course of the 
( Continued on page 58 ) 




COMPARE WITH THE TWO HUMANS 
Yet the method of culture is contrary to 
horticultural usage 


Elephant Ears 

Medical Field Service School 
Claims Championship 

by A. B. Nolan 


T he medical Field Ser- 
vice School, at Carlisle 
Barracks, Carlisle, 

Pennsylvania, claims the rec- 
ord for growing elephant ears, 
and will place their elephant 
ears in competition with any 
other set in the country. 

Elephant ears, strange as 
it may seem, do not grow on 
elephants, but bloom under 
the nomenclature of Caladium 
esculentum They are plants, 
and what plants > 

The crop of the Medical 
School is spectacular The 
individual leaf shown here 
measured thirty-two and one- 
half inches in width, and 
forty-seven and one-half in 
length — and yet the plant on 
which It grows is but an in- 
fant. The growth measures 
twenty-seven feet an length, 
twelve feet in width, and is seven feet ten inches high. 
The seven bulbs from which it comes were set out on 
A.pril 20, of this year 

The method of planting and cultivation is quite sim- 
ple. A trench about three feet deep and two feet wide 


was dug, and filled with 
fresh horse manure up to 
about SIX inches from the top 
Rich loam brought the trench 
up to ground level The bulbs 
were placed slightly below 
the top level of the added 
loam, but were not planted 
until all danger of freezing 
weather had passed Even 
light frosts were guarded 
against by covering at night 
Over-heating was likewise 
avoided, and the bulbs water- 
ed often to prevent burning 
The School will accept all 
challenges on the subject of 
elephant ears, to be grown in 
1930, — nor does it bar sunny 
California or Florida. As 
a side line, it will compete 
also with anyone on canna 
lilies The writer has a bed 
of one hundred and twenty- 
five of these that are over seven feet tall. The glowing 
red President variety is the choice for the 1930 canna 
record, and is a strong candidate There is nothing 
like competition The School established records 
without any — think what it could do if pressed. 



(Above) THE RECORD 
ELEPHANT LEAF 
Nearly four feet long 
and three feet wide, it 
challenges the world to 
beat it 


(Right) ALL FROM 
BUT SEVEN BULBS 
The School, on the 
strength of this plant, 
dares all comers to com- 
pete next year 
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Just “Mutt” 

The Story of a Wild 
Hummingbird Tamed 

by Lewis W Walker 


COMING FOR THE MAN-MADE NECTAR 
the hummer visits the Hower held by 
Dr Autber Wegeforth, his patron and commis- 
sary chief 


S EVERAL months ago Dr Anther Wegeforth de- 
cided to try to tame the V/ild hummingbirds which 
are so numerous about his garden at San Diego, 
California He first tried to attract them by using small 
thimbles and test tubes filled with a mixture of sugar 
and water They seemed afraid of these poor, man- 
made imitations of flowers and refused to notice the 
nectar within. Small wooden tubes were then used 
They also failed Soon, howevei, the hibiscus com- 
menced to bloom profusely, and it was found that the 
hummingbirds devoured with relish syrup placed in 
the cuplike blossoms 

At the end of several weeks Dr Wegeforth, through 
much patience and unceasing effort, had succeeded m 
taming the birds to a certain degree He could now 
approach to within a foot or so without their being 
disturbed As time went 
on, he stopped filling 
all the flowers, instead, 
the syrup was placed 
in just one or two and 
then at certain times of 
the day The buds soon 
learned theirlunchhour 
They started to watch 
for the Doctor, and 
would hover neaiby 
whenever he approached 
or entered his garden 
At the end of several 
more w^'eeks, they would 
not even wait for him 
to move away from one 
of the flowers after fill- 
ing it, instead, their 
long tongues would be 
dipping into the blos- 


som as the man-made nectar was poured from the bottle 
After reaching this stage, he considered he wms ready 
for the final test Would the hummingbirds come to a 
flower held in his hand^ 

He picked one of the red blossoms, and stood close 
to the hibiscus bush Alutt, his tamest, appeared like 
a bullet, hovered for a moment on whiiring w’lngs, 
then disappeared He retuined again just as a bumble- 
bee entered the flower This seemed too much for him 
He was too proud to let an insect show more courage 
than he had With a wild dash the bee wais dislodged, 
and the small feathered jewel had taken his place. 
He looked hesitatingly at the luscious S}rup and then 
greedily devoured it From then on, the thought of 
fear in Mutt had completely vani«^hed He was the 
king of the garden He no longer allowed other hum- 
mingbirds about his 
domain 

Now he comes at his 
master’s call of, ‘'Here, 
!Mutt, come on, }ou big 
bird* ’ and after eating 
or drinking, he flies back 
to a twug on a tree near- 
by and sings a high 
squeaky melody Some 
of his notes are far too 
high for the human ear 
to detect, but the action 
of his body, throat, and 
beak let us know" he is 
still singing, and prob- 
ably about his victor} 
He has at last found 
a human he can trust, 
and his heart is full 
with the experience 



QUITE UNAFRAID AND JAUNTY 

It was only after patient coaxing that the hummingbirds realized who were 
their friends 


THINGS to THINK ABOUT 


Lee Highway Signs 

Last July se\eial members of the staff of 
the American Nature Association, led by 
Its President, Mr Arthur Newton Pack, 
made a trip over the Lee High\^ay from 
Washington by way of Warrenton, Luray 
and Newmarket, Virginia A hurried list of 
the outdoor advertising of various kinds 
along that beautiful scenic route was made, 
ie\ealmg about 175 signs of vaiying char- 
acter and oiigin This list was the subject 
of a letter to Governor Byrd of Virginia and 
the basis of subsequent publicity 

Recently a more careful check has been 
made of conditions on that highway, show- 
ing that there are even more signs, markers 
and varied types of outdoor advertising to 
be found on that route than the original 
list shoved In contradistinction to many 
other highways, however, this route is less 
the victim of the General Outdoor Adver- 
tising Company and the so-called organized 
ndustry than it is the victim of local ad- 
\ertisers — and signs tacked on trees, fences, 
htumps and the like 

The legion into which this highway 
jienetiates is noted for its caverns and its 
lolling beautiful country These two items 
uie listed in the older of their importances 
in the eyes of the owners of the caverns 

ith no regard whatsoever for the scenic 
attraction of the country, the owners of 
Shenandoah Caverns, Luray Caverns, 
hlasanutten Caverns, several hotels, — 
notably the Panorama, — have plastered the 
landscape with atrocious signs The Shen- 
andoah Caverns, m paiticulai, ha\e some 
signs inexcusably placed from the point of 
\iew of public appreciation of lovely 
scenery, and so fai as we are concerned, 
after having been offended by this sign, 
we would take a ten-mile detour over a 
rough load to avoid going near this particu- 
lar subterianean wonder 

The Chamber of Commerce of Luray has 
indulged itself in two immense, rickety, 
commonplace billboards on its outskirts 
when It might have more effectively used 
twm really attractive town markers Trees 
along the route have their usual allotment 
of garish markers proclaiming the merits 
of ginger ales, candy, cigarettes, salt, and 
the customary advance notices of some 
impossible roadside stand 

The most consistent user of the billboards 
cn the road is the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jeisey, shouting so loudly abojt 
Esso that we bought a gas not adveitiscd 
cn the Lee Highway when we stopped to 
lill the tank Most of these organized signs 
however, are not in strictly scenic locations 
and remarkable restraint is in evidence in 
the vicinity of battlefields, like Bull Run 

Virginia has a clean-up job to do on this 
highway, which, soon will be one of the best 
leading into its most beautiful scenic region 
It IS a job which demands the education 
of Virginia people, owners of caverns and 
hotels, proprietors of roadside stands and 
owners of property who barter the beauty 
of tlieir trees for little or nothing The 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce has 
a committee at work on the problem The 
newspapers of the State are awake to the 
scenic value they have and to the need of 
preserving it Something is going - to be 


A Page Devoted to Matters of 
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accomplished in the Old Dominion very 
soon, and tlie American Nature Association 
IS happy to be able to play its part m 
tins accomplishment R W W 


Texas Mourning Doves 

The doves of Texas, like those of most 
southern states, ha\e good reason to be 
called mourning doves Here is what H P 
Attwater, wmitmg m the Acco Press for 
October, 1927, has to say of this gentle and 
harmless bird 

“The mourning dove is one of the most 
numerous of the \anishing game birds of 
Texas To facilitate their killing the State 
has been divided into two zones The open 
season for killing doves in the northern zone 
commences on September first On this day 
thousands of sportsmen and boys start out 
early to shoot these harmless creatures Then 
comes the annual Labor Day holiday From 
daylight till dark, hosts of pot-hunters 
tramp all day in the boiling sun, returning 
at night wuth their game bags filled with 
decomposing doves, many of which have to 
be thrown away In dry seasons the thirsty 
doves, flying for a drink of water, are 
killed by the hundreds by gunners who 
conceal themselves near tanks and other 
watering places, and call it great sport 

“From observations m Texas during the 
past 25 years, I find that doves nest m 
June, July and August and that their eggs 
are frequently found m September and oc- 
casionally m October My notes show that 
their nesting seasons are often interfered 
with by hail storms, w^ashmg rams and high 
winds, which blow many of their frail nests 
with eggs and young out of the trees, that 
many of them begin nesting again later in 
the season, and that there are many nests 
with eggs and young in September Even 
under normal conditions young doves in 
September and October are at a great dis- 
advantage They are not stiong on the 
wing and are unsuspicious, easily ap- 
proached and, in many instances not old 
enough to take care of themselves Under 
these circumstances it is obvious that the 
wild doves are in danger of going the way 
the wild pigeons went ” 

This, from the pen of a careful observer, 
a life-long student and friend of our wild 
birds and animals, should be read and con- 
sidered carefully by those who advocate 
opening the season on mourning doves on 
the first of September 


Seasons for Killing Doves 

We greatly regret, for several reasons, 
to report an error in tlie note m the July 
number, page 58, under the title Nesting 
Mourning Doves Suffer Here we stated 
that Georgia was not yet committed to the 
so-called split season, which authorizes the 
killing of the birds during September, when 
many of them are still nesting This state- 
ment IS no longer true, for since the note 


was put in type the State of Georgia, un- 
willing to be left behind in such matters, 
has arranged its owm shooting season so 
as to take advantage of the privilege al- 
ready enjoyed by her sister states under 
the Federal Regulations We note further 
however, that m Mobile and Baldwin coun- 
ties, Alabama, which comprise the southern 
extremity of the State, “to take care of 
peculiar existing local conditions”, the three 
months open season on doves does not be- 
gin until the first of November We would 
be interested to learn just what peculiar 
local conditions are responsible for afford- 
ing the doves nesting in these counties re- 
lief from persecution at a season when their 
companions m neighboring areas are being 
sacrificed 

We shall be glad to hear fi om any of our 
readcis in the South or elsewhere regard- 
ing any aspect of this situation Frankly 
we are a little prejudiced in favor of mother 
doves and then nestlings 


A Public Benefactor 

For years the 640-acre tract known as 
the Fassett holding on the Glacier Point 
Road m the heart of Yosemite National 
Park has been a stumbling block to the 
Park Service It is a beautiful section, con- 
taining all species of forest growth found 
in the park, a fine meadow and a pretty 
little stream To have ’t cut over or made 
into a development would have ruined the 
untrammelled scenic beauty of the entire 
road But still the Service did not have 
money enough to buy it 

Due to the generosity of George A Ball, 
best known as Vice-President of the Ball 
Brothers Company of Muncie, Indiana, 
manufacturers of Mason jars, this tract 
now rests in the ownership of the govern- 
ment. He paid $8,000 for it and refused 
even to let the government donate half 
It was his contribution to tlie preserva- 
tion of Yosemite beauty 

Mr Ball is well known in his own state 
and community as a man who is always 
willing to cooperate toward civic or state 
improvements His last act of public bene- 
faction shows that he has the welfare of 
the entire nation at heart 

Those who pass along the Glacier Point 
Road will remember Mr Ball’s gift, which 
assured one section of it, at least, to per- 
petual naturalness Unfortunately there are 
other tracts of private lands m Yosemite 
that need similar protection, and they will 
be endangered unless other Mr Balls step 
forward The government has given the 
Park Service power to make contracts up 
to $3,000,000, as the funds are matched by 
private donation, but this power is futile 
unless public spirited givers show them- 
selves It IS only through the action of 
friends of the Park Service like Mr Ball 
that the intolerable private land situation 
can be cleared up 


Beginning with this issue this page will 
be a regular feature of Nature Magazine 
and devoted to the constructive report of 
matters of current importance in the field 
of conservation 
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A Senator Speaks 

“It becomes necessary, therefore, to bring 
an understanding to our citizenship which 
will cause it to consider it a crime to rob 
America of its outdoor lands, and that our 
nation’s welfare and health depend upon 
the conservation of our woods, waters and 
wild life ” This was the keynote of a re- 
cent speech of Senator Harry B Hawes 
of Missouri, who went on to say “More 
than seven million hunting licenses and 
fifteen million fishing licenses are issued 
each year trv to imagine this terrific 
toll in the destruction of wild life ' We have 
been draining our swamp lands and de- 
stroying our forests, destroying wild-life 
refuges We have been polluting our streams 
And we are at the same time destroying 
human life and shortening our years of 
usefulness Scientists have told us 

that the yearly toll of black bass is so great 
that this fish is certain to become 

extinct within ten years unless the states 
and nation save it Personally, I think 
this conservation makes for better citizen- 
ship It preserves some of the fiontier spiiit 
of our forefathers We must bring back, 
by purchase, as much of the big outdoors 
as possible, where strong men in spiritual 
power find their best nourishment” Who 
says there is no crisis m conservation^ 


Investigating Ruffed Grouse 

The New England Ruffed Grouse In- 
vestigation, sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Fish and Game Association, is continuing 
its fourth year of work on the life history 
of this game bird, giving special emphasis 
this fall to a study of dispharnyx, one of 
the most important of its parasites Reports 
from interested private investigators indi- 
cate that the bird is scarce in most parts 
of New Hampshire, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, but increasing in Maine and 
Canada The committee, headed by Alfred 
0 Gross, at 41 Mt Vernon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, will appreciate specimens, 
further reports, and also contributions 
to enable them to carry on their work 


Scranton Girl Scouts 

The Scranton, Pennsylvania, Girl Scouts 
are one of the few juvem’e groups to 
publish a magazine entirely devoted to 
Nature Their publication, issued monthly 
and edited by Mrs Arthur Gieener, the 
second Deputy Commissioner, is entitled 
Outdoor Trails, and carries on its mimeo- 
graphed pages interesting Nature notes, 
suggestions for study, and questions The 
Scranton scouts have been strong workers 
for the American Nature Association 
National Flower campaign, one of them, 
Miss Susan Cooper, having brought 1$00 
voters to the polls single handed 


and 

V iews 


A Roadside Achievement 

Traveling east along the Boston Post 
Road, shortly before you enter the city of 
Stamford, Connecticut, you come upon a 
stretch of one-half mile of real beauty 
Your attention is inevitably arrested On 
one side of the highway, well back, stands 
a crescent building of attractive architec- 
ture and in front a large semicircle of lawn 
planted with shrubbery and trees which 
embrace a playing fountain On the other 
side stretches another crescent, landscaped 
witli flower gardens of varied design and 
rich with beauty of color Can this be 
some great estate^ No, the sign, — small, 
artistic and in keeping, — tells you that this 
is the home of the Conde Nast Press, 
wdiere are printed Mr Nast’s publications 
and several others, including Nature Maga- 
zine 

Perhaps you w ill speed on, but you must 
carry along a picture and impression of 
real beauty The history of this picture is 
one of real achievement Some eight years 
ago, when Mr Nast acquired tins half- 
mile stretch and a small printing plant, 
there was hardly a tree It was a nest of 
billboards, poles of various descriptions 
and rocky waste Those same years have 
seen the creation of this garden spot, cul- 
minating in the placing under ground of 
all overhead wires along this stretch This 
final event in roadside betterment was com- 
memorated recently when the last ugly 
telephone pole fell before an axe wielded 
by Mrs C Oliver Iselin of the Garden Club 
of America Now this half mile on the 
Boston Post Road stands as a notable ex- 
ample of roadside beauty and a monument 
to the vision of an individual and an in- 
dustry 


Movies and Canada 

The increase in $300,000,000 tourist busi- 
ness from which Canada profits is due to 
the ways in which moving pictures have 
“sold” the Dominion, in the opinion of 
W H Robinson, photographer for the 
Canadian National Railways He believes 
that the policy of the railroad leading to 
the establishment of outdoor film libraries 
m principal cities, and to their use by 
groups of Americans and Canadians has 
been an instrumental factor in directing 
new interest northward New films of Jas- 
per Park have just been made, the actors 
in which are Rocky Mountain sheep, goats, 
bear, deer and other animals Other reels, 
ready for distribution, will display the won- 
ders of our neighboring nation to any or- 
ganizations interested in the out-of-doors 
Inasmuch as Jasper Park is one of the 
places to be visited by Nature Magazine 
parties in 1930, this announcement has 
special interest 


Learning About Birds 

The rising generation of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, should include a good batch of 
ornithologists and a laigc contingent of in- 
telligent bud lovers after the bud study 
and coloring contest of the Grand Rapids 
Herald has run its course In this contest 
attractive pnzes are offered by the news- 
paper to individual youngsteis and to 
schoolrooms for the best showing in color- 
ing the outlined buds published in the 
newspaper Special honorable mention will 
be given, and pins indicating membership 
in the Herald Bird Club will be awarded 
Such contests aie cxticmely helpful m 
stimulating a Nature interest 


A New Forestry Day 

Indicative of the changed attitude of 
lumbeimg conceins is the iniblication of 
the St Paul and Tacoma Lumbci Company 
of Tacoma, Washington, entitled Groioing 
New Fore<!ts, which foicefully and attrac- 
tively points out that evciy national agency 
must be rallied to grow new forests foi the 
use of the future “Refou station is no 
longer a theory in the Pacific Northwest,” 
the magazine announces “Not the use of 
old forests but the glow mg of the new, is 
the vital question ” Execssne taxation and 
forest fires are labelled the two greatest op- 
ponents of successful forest farming How 
much progress has been made since the da>s 
of Michigan cutting, when not even the 
soil was left* 


Save Wolf River 

The State Conservation Commission of 
Wisconsin has gone emphatically on record 
in opposition to the building of further 
dams in the region of Wolf Rixer in north- 
eastern Wisconsin The commission con- 
tends that further activity of this sort will 
destroy the beauty of the streams and tlieii 
surroundings and cause a wholesale de- 
struction of fish life m a terntorj noted for 
this life The commission also goes on rec- 
ord as opposed to any dam building in the 
state until it can be demonstrated that such 
destruction of beauty and fish life wull not 
result 


Carrying On 

This biave old apple tree, with half its 
trunk rotted by disease, still carries on, re- 
joicing the eye each spring wnth its beautiful 
bloom, and later m the summer tempting 
small boys in the neighborhood to risk 
colic for its fruit It has been named “Old 
Faithful” by Grade Light of the Halsey 
School, Lake Forest, 111, who recently re- 
ported that It was still making a strong 
fight Perhaps it might be called the Robert 
Louis Stevenson tree, since he, likewise, 
wasted by sickness, brought forth beauty 
for others to enjoy 
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Amt^Iil^Fool 

Jhr every garden 


No garden is modem without the colorful beauty* 
exquisite fragrance and fascinating interest of a 
Water Lily Pool Even small gardens have room for 
at least a simple tub-garden. 


Complete Water Gar den— Only $5 

Choice of pink, blue, yellow, or white 
Water Lily; 6 Aquatic Plants, 6 Border 
Plants ; Cedar Water Lily Tub ^ £» 
and Pair of Snails. AUfor. . . 

Illustrated Booklet Free 

Shows you how to construct a pool or plant a tub gar- 
den Describes and illustrates Water Lilies, Aquatic 
Plants and Ornamental Fishes Gives cultural direc- 
tions Send for FREE copy today. 

Mikado Collection of Fancy Fishes 
A beautiful and interesting collection including one 
pair each of Japanese Veiltails, Calico Veiltails, 
Veiltail Moors, Korean Frmgetails and Lion Heads 
$32 50 value for S25. Send for catalog of Fancy 
Fishes and Aquariums 




Keep ierns lovely all 

winter Iona 

stTse Plantabbs. Amazing new 
"•^discovery! Small, white, odorless 
tablets more powerful than finest 
fertilizer or manure. One tablet 

to pot each week makes ferns, 

JVoPJawtabbs geraniums, begonias, all potted 
plants grow like magic. 

FREE BOOK— 32 pages, in- 
teresting, highly illustrated, 
tells how to raise and care 
for all potted plants, FREE 
with order. Large package , 

Plantabbs, full winter sup- 
ply, $1.00 postpaid Guar- 
anteed to improve your 
plants or money returned, 

PLANTABBS CORP 

2104 Court Square Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 



Plantabls Used 



bookHjSS 

Pedigreed by a 53 year record 
of Super-Quality, tested for abundant 
life, guaranteed by a money back 
bond, Maule Seeds are outstandingly 
desirable Send for Maule's FREE 
Seed Book today, and learn how to 
have a gorgeous garden at low cost 

WM. HENRY MAULE 
429 Maule Bldg , Philadelphia, Pa. 


PT r>W7KiPC SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
W Civa 0uy from the Grower 

50 varieties of Best Perennial and Anrrual Flower Seeds 10c 
10 Large Flowered Lxhibition Gladioli Bulbb, allcolorb2ac 

6 choice Dahlias, all different colors, each labeled, $1 

7 choice mammoth flowered Gannas, all different, $1 
5 Very Choice Iris all different colors, each labeled 50c 
10 large field grown. Hardy Plants, all different, labeled, $1 

Catalog Free 

ROSE SIDE GARDENS, Box 72, WARWICK, PA 


p-n-p-p VICK’S GARDEN and FLORAL GUIDE 
X xxxjXj Just the book you need All about growing 
vegetables, flowers, plants, bulbs Illustrates and de- 
scribes valuable new varieties and choicest standard kinds 
Atti active offers S&nd for Free copy today 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Inc Rochester, N Y 78 Pleasant St 
Oldest Mail Order Seed Concern In America 


Survey of Ammal Problems 

Members of the American Nature Asso- 
ciation will doubtless be interested to know 
that a survey of animal problems in Nation- 
al Parks was undertaken, at the invitation 
of Horace M Albright, Diiector of the 
National Park Service, on July 1, 1929, by 
Joseph Dixon and George M Wright The 
object of tins investigation is to make a 
survey of ammal problems in our various 
National Parks and to seek means whereby 
such may be solved It is proposed that cer- 
tain outstanding problems, such as the bear 
and deer problems in Sequoia and Yosemite 
National Parks, the elk problem m Yellow- 
stone and Yosemite, and the mountain 
sheep, caribou, wolf, and coyote problems in 
Mount McKinley, be given major attention 
at the start 

The relation of predatory animals to other 
members of the fauna of the parks will be 
given special attention by Mr Dixon Since 
both of tile investigators are members of the 
committee on economic mammalogy of the 
American Society of Mammalogists and are 
much concerned regarding this relation, 
special emphasis will be placed on this 
phase of the work 

Mr Wright, a graduate of the School of 
Forestry of the University of California, is 
keenly interested in the ecology of plant life 
in tlie parks As an illustration of one of 
the problems in this line, we may cite the 
fact that in several well-known instances in 
Yosemite the meadows are being encroached 
upon extensively by a vigorous growth of 
young yellow pines, with consequent changes 
m the animal life of the meadows 

Problems arising through the increasing 
human occupancy of our national parks and 
tlie resultant effect upon the native fauna 
and flora will also be studied 

This investigation is made possible 
through the generosity of Mr Wright, who 
has assumed the financial responsibility for 
the work and who, in order to insure tlie 
successful completion of the project, has 
created an independent trust fund under 
which the work is to be carried out Head- 
quarters and office for the survey will be 
maintained at Berkeley, California 

Mr Wright retains his connection with 
the National Park Service and is to be its 
representative in all official matters, with 
title as Scientific Aide in Investigation Mr 
Dixon retains his title and position as 
Economic Mammalogist m the Museum of 
Vertebrate Zoology, University of Califor- 
nia Mr Dixon and Mr Wright both ex- 
pect to concentrate their energies upon the 
objectives above outlined, they have there- 
fore been granted freedom from their routine 
duties m the University and in the National 
Park Service, respectively 

It IS planned that facts and conditions as 
found by personal contact with the living 
animals in their natural habitats in the 
parks will be illustrated by a series of bodi 
still and motion pictures Specimens of 
plants and animals will be collected to in- 
sure identification in doubtful cases It is 
hoped that the facts thus ascertained will 
also be useful in the general program for in- 
creased activity in the educational work and 
in the management of animal life in the 
various national parks 

Full presentation of facts as found, to- 
gether with recommendations for admini- 
strative action, as the work progresses, has 
been asked for by Director Albright 



"piCTURE in your mind the beauty that 
comes to your home when Hill’s Ever- 
greens are a part of the planting scheme. 
The stately Juniper vies for attention with 
the graceful Arbocvitae; the dwarf-like 
Mugho Pine adds a color tone m low relief, 
while the Japanese Yew, the Red Cedar or 
Colorado Spruce lend the charm of variety 

It may he a formal effect you arc after; or 
a "careless” profusion of varieties. No mat- 
ter With Hill’s Evergreens you may have 
any arrangement you desire. For here m our 
600 acre nursery is every variety— trees of 
incomparable beauty, that arc the result of 
75 years of Evergreen specialization 

Shall we send you this season’s catalog’ It 
is complete— contains SO illustrations m nat- 
ural colors and a wealth of practical informa- 
tion on Evergreen grouping and planting. 
In writing for catalog enclose 25c (corns or 
stamps) , which will be refunded on first order 
you send us 

D. HILL NURSERY CO. 

EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 
eox294 • - DUNDEE, ILL 

iHiirs 

EVERGREENS 


Mention Nature Magazine when answering adveiUsements 
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Joltn James Audubon 

One of the most fascinating characters m 
American history is John James Audubon 
His impress left upon the history of Na- 
ture in the United States is, of course, deep 
and significant His works live after him 
and are cherished and sought by many But 
the life of Audubon was lived in troublous 
times and he worked in the face of great 
obstacles and against a background of vital 
interest Audubon the man, the pioneer, 
are of almost equal interest with Audubon 
the artist and the naturalist These things 
Edward A. Muschamp has recognized most 
admirably m his book Audacwus Audubon 
just published by Brentano It is a biogra- 
phy with a broad appeal, and its author has 
imparted to his writing a sensitive apprecia- 
tion of the time and tide of Audubon’s day 
The book is priced at $3 50 


What of the Universe^ 

Space, unfortunately, does not permit oui 
giving a review of length to The Universe 
Around Us, by Sir James Jeans, one of the 
most distinguished of our contemporary 
scientists It is futile, therefore, to attempt 
to discuss tile theories of Sir James as set 
forth in this volume It must suffice us here 
to say that he has presented an uncommonly 
readable and engrossing story of the uni- 
verse, tracing the development of knowledge 
about it, digesting the theories of those who 
attempt to solve some of the mysteries which 
still confront us and presenting his o\\n 
views in many instances Sir James has a 
remarkable style which opens the pages of 
his books to the layman, a rare faculty for 
simple yet comprehensive explanation We 
earnestly recommend this book to those 
who use their heads to think with and v ho 
at any time are prone to speculate about 
the whys and wherefores of the universe 
The publishers are The Macmillan Com- 
pany and the price of the book is $4 50 


Sky Fuld Book 

To its excellent group of Field Books 
G P Putnam’s Sons of New York have 
added a new volume in Field Book of the 
Skies, by William T Olcott It is a presen- 
tation of the mam facts of modern astrono- 
my and designed to be of practical use to 
the observer It is prepared for those who 
know nothing of astronomy and to teach the 
beginner how to identify the constellations 
and the individual stars, and, at the same 
time, to offer the more experienced observer 
a practical field book with charts Finally, 
the volume seeks to stimulate both a general 
interest in astronomy and special observa- 
tion work It IS listed at $3 50 

They Surely Are 

Out in Santa Barbara there is a pub- 
lisher, — one Wallace Hebberd, — who has a 
knack of selecting different and entertaining 
manuscripts, putting them in fascinating 
dress and publishing them He has just 
done another under the title of Teachers 
Are People It is the work of Virginia 
Church, with a foreword by Rupert Hughes 
and art by Eulalie It is a collection of 
poems that everyone who has been to school 
will enjoy That provides a large market 
It costs $2. 
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Zoologically Speaking 

W Reid Blau is director and general 
curator of tlie New York Zoological Park 
and as such is eminently qualified to wiite 
In the Zoo, just published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons For twenty-seven years tlie 
author has observed the life and habits of 
wild animals in confinement and these years 
of experience provide the material for this 
interesting and entei taming volume Most 
of us delight in at least an annual visit to 
the nearest Zoological Park and Mi Blau s 
book will give new mteiest to the next 
visit For the individual far from a Zoo it 
IS as good as a visit, so filled with illus- 
tration, anecdote and information is this 
lolume It IS listed at $2 50 


Biugcss Again 

The Buigess legend is growing with the 
publication of each new^ book, and some day, 
we hope, it will completely supplant the 
horrible tales which the Grimm brothers 
concocted for the awe of children at night 
hlany long anxious evenings have been spent 
in nearly every household tw enty years back, 
wondering wffiether or not the ogre was going 
to cut off the fair damsel’s head , and beside 
these fearsome stones, the wholesome Nature 
adventures of Thornton Burgess are as rest- 
ful and beautiful as a sunset compared with 
a typhoon All of which leads us to say that 
tlie latest, the Burgess Seashore Book for 
Children, published by Little, Brown and 
Company for $3, will delight the heart of 
any child, inform him of the beauties of the 
lives of small animals, and teach him love 
and kindness instead of, as the oldei book 
had it, fear and hate 


The General Electric 

Steinmetz on the one hand. Coffin on 
the other — how much have these tw'o alone 
contributed to the romantic history of the 
electrical industry in this country’ Scien- 
tific achievement linked with corporate ac- 
complishment in the development of the 
General Electric Company constitutes an 
important phase of today’s economic situ- 
ation This story is told, ably, simply and 
engrossmgly in Forty Years with General 
Electric by John T Broderick It is a dis- 
tinctly fascinating volume to read beneath 
the light of the lamp with its tungsten fila- 
ment, while the radio (tuned down) brings 
in soft melody and while the electric re- 
frigerator hums maudibly m the kitchen 
It gives life and significance to all these 
things around that we take as matters 
of course The book is published by Fort 
Orange Press, Albany, New York, and sells 
for $2 50 


California 

California has been \ei> fortunate in hav- 
ing a literature all of her owm — and one 
mestimably -superior to the literature which 
other states enj'oy The California senes of 
books published by Pow^ell Publishing Com- 
pany include such books as Pathfinder 'i, 
Spanish Arcadia, Gold Days, The Great 
Trek, Songs and Stories, and Oxcart to 
Airplane, by such waiters and compilers as 
Owen Cockian Coy, Edwin hlarklum, Rob- 
ert Glass Cleland and Frank J Tayloi The 
series is just begun, and bcfoie it is finished, 
the publishers hope to present eveiy aspect 
of the state The latest book in the valuahh 
gioup IS Outdoor Heritage, by Harold Child 
Bryant, naturalist, teacher, editor, conseiva- 
tionist, chief of Yosemite Nature guides 
It may not be as spectacular as its com- 
panions, but it lays down the reasons fni 
the romance of California by explaining the 
state itself Mi Er>ant deals with the 
animals, the fossils, the mountain foinii- 
tions, the fish, the playgioiinds of his natin 
state not as a teio-e nthusiasitic lioostei, not 
as a scientific “pajici” writer dedicated to 
prosaics, but as a man imbued wuth knowl- 
edge both of what is loadable and what is 
tiue The book, because of the matenal con- 
tained therein, propcily belongs at the head 
of the senes, but irrespectne of the placi 
given it by its pubhsheis, it cksencs reading 
noit only by Californians the woild ovci, but 
by natives of other states w’ho can be proud 
of a w'ondeiful section of Noith Aimiua 
I he price is i?'! 


Romance and Skie^ 

The eternal myster> of the heaiens will 
probably cause books by the thousands to be 
written about it as long as the woild shall 
endure The romance of it all does not seem 
to dwindle, no mattei how many theories 
explaining it aie given vSo the Romance of 
the Planets, written by Mary Piocloi, daugh- 
ter of an astronomer famous foi his popuLu 
presentation of his subject, piobably wnll be 
a large seller, since it is wmitten popularly, 
impresses the reader wnth the feeling ot 
great space, and touches briefly on tht 
lives of astronomeis, then jealousies and 
their discoveries The book is easily read 
informational, and valuable to one who has 
not the time to delve in a more completely 
scientific work Published by Harpers and 
Bi others, and priced at $2 SO 


Wild Honey 

Samuel Scoville, Jr, lawyer and writer 
on Nature subjects, is always interesting, 
and his latest book, l\ ild Honey, an Atlantic 
Monthly Press publication issued by Little, 
Blown and Company, has not proved to be 
an exception to the rule Mr Scoville is not 
pnmanly a naturalist, by vocation he is a 
lawyer, yet he brings to all his writings a 
keen power to describe the out-of-doors and 
Its inhabitants in such a way that his pro- 
ductions read like romance Herein lies his 
charm — there is nothing prosaic about his 
wmrk Even the most common facts gain a 
glamor from his pen , the most usual, homely 
incidents become glownng dramas, such 
one expects fiction WTiters to conceive 
Wild Honey will create new pictures of 
the out-of-doors. The price is $3. 
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Changing Fashions 
Bring Rock-gardens to 
the Fore 

Whethei made by nature or built 
by man, rock-gardens aie intngu 
mg, and show the modern trend 
m garden interest. In them “sell- 
expression” may rule so long as 
the garden looks natural. 

Large areas are not needed — a 
charming garden can be made in a 
small space Rare and unusual plants 
give the character-— not the size of the 
garden Such plants are presented in 
our 1930 catalogue 

Alpines for Rock-gardens 
A booklet telling how to plan and 
plant the gaiden, select the plants, 
and care foi them We will gladly 
mail a copj on leceipt of 'voiir name 
and addiess 

BUSKIRK’S 

INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES 

Bo^ 31, Independence, Ohio 



A dependable guide to building and 
planting the Lilv Pool Plan to grow these 
delightfully different flowers this yeai 
Send foi booklet now 

WATERLILIES AOUARIUMS 

ORNAMENTAL FISHES 

fo** the Indoor Water Garden — 
Aquarium 

12 Water plants (in vaiiety) 

6 pair Rnails (2 kinds) 1 pair Shebunkins 

1 pair Japanese Nymphs 1 pair Japanese Fantails 
30 Plants, Fish and Snails (enough to (?£* CA 
balance a i2-gallon Aquarium) only 
ARLINGTON WATERLILY GARDENS 
682 Forest St, Arlington, New Jersey 



Let\bur Home Planting 
Problems be 
Solved by 

Landscape /Vrctiitects- 

They are experts with thorough knowledge of 
plant life and proper design They know bloom- 
ing periods and the correct effects obtained by 
proper combinations and the plants best fitted to 
your locality and seasons Complete information 
in Green’s new 64 pa^ catalog 

It’s distinctively different — illustrated m Na- 
ture’s own colors Write us for this free catalog 
today 

GREEN’S NURSERY CO 
3 5 Gri'en St Rochester N Y 


What makes a good 

PLANT LABEL GOOD? 

It must be impel vious to moisture, must 
retain its niai kings, and must not girdle 
the Plant— WE HAVE IT 

Sample Lme for the Asking 

THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO 
2175 East 76 St Cleveland, Ohio 



hoaae and garden 


Beginning with the February issue, this 
department will he edited by Mr Romainc 
B Ware, nationally -knozvn write? ongaidcn 
subjects The department will he presented 
under the genet al title of “Planting tin 
Garden — Month by Month,’' and will con- 
tain helpful suggestions and directions foi 
the gardener Mr Ware’s experience in the 
garden field is nation-wide and his monthlv 
at tide will be equally general in usefulnds 


N ow that the winds are about us, and 
the snow, it’s much more pleasant to 
sit by the fire and dream about next yeai s 
garden, than to get out and be doing For- 
tunately, Nature coopeiates for once, and 
all that will call us out-of-doors will be the 
broken trellises that need mending, mulch- 
ing, tlie coveiing of plants that are liable 
to freeze, and piunmg 

* I 4 

Of course, there aie hot-beds to make, 
and bulbs to inspect, to make sure they are 
not rotting, as well as the annual inspec- 
tion of all the equipment Be sure that 
everything is leady for instant use when 
spring comes “Show me a man’s tools, and 
I’ll tell you what kind of a workman 
he is” 

The big feature of tlie month, however, 
IS ordering and planning No garden stands 
still — It either goes forward or back It 
\v ill have been well if notes have been taken 
during the summer months Perhaps in 
July the color combination did not look 
light, and a scribble to this effect will en- 
able you to improve it next July Perhaps 
you did not have enough evergreens for 
background Perhaps it is time to add a 
water pool, or a rock garden, or lose bed 

* t- } 


A number of books have lately come out 
which will not only admirably serve as 
Chiistmas gifts for your gardening friends, 
but also will give suggestions w^rtli fol- 
lowing in 1930 A few^ of them are listed 
below and may be ordered through Nature 
Magazine 


Patio Gardens, by Helen M Fox Mac- 
millan, $6 

A.merican Plants fdr American Gardens, bj 
Edith A. Roberts and Elsa Rehmann 
Macmillan, $2 

Gardening in the Lower South, by H 
Harold Hume Macmillan, $5 
Dahlias, by F F Rockwell Macmillan, $1 
Lawns, by F F Rockwell Macmillan, $1 
The Annuals of Flowerland, by Alice T A. 

Quackenbush Macmillan, $1 50 
Pioneers of Plant Study, by Ellison Haw ks 
Macmillan, $4 

IT lid Flowers and Ferns in Then Home s 
and in Our Gardens, by Herbert Durand 
G P Putnam’s Sons, $3 50 
My Wild Flower Garden, by Herbcit 
Durand G P Putnam’s Sons, $2 50 
Garden Cinderellas, by Helen M Fox 
Macmillan, $5 



Storrs eHarrison Co*§. 


1930 Spring Catalog 


Illustrating and describing 
America’s most complete 
collection of 

Trees - Plants - Shrubs 
Vines - Seeds - Etc. 

Just off the press — the beautiful 
new catalog of America’s Oldest 
and Largest Departmental Nur- 
series! 

More illustrations in full color 
than ever before. More new 
charts and diagrams to help you 
beautify your grounds the mod- 
ern way. 

The most complete listing of 
favorite trees, plants, shrubs, 
vines, seeds, etc., ever published 
by a Nursery— and, in addition, 
the uncommon varieties not 
usually found in the average 
Nursery catalog. 


The Outdoor Living Room 
and Rock Garden 


There are chapters giving specific, easy- 
to-follow instructions on how to make 
an Outdoor Living Room and Rock 
Garden How to plan them — what to 
plant and how to care for your plant- 
k ings to assure success 

Just the kind of a catalog you will 
find most helpful, and it’s FREE to you. 

Whether you plan to landscape your 
entire place — make one of the new 
Outdoor Living Rooms — build 
w II a Rock Garden, or merely set 
■'**‘*^ out some new plants, you need 

this 34 this catalog SEND FOR IT 

Coupon^ 


Ibe Storrsf Harrisoii Gi 

Pamesville.OMo. 


Box 124 

Gentlemen. Please send me FREE, a copy 
of your 1930 Spring Catalog, 

Name — 

Address ... ..... 


Mention Natijre Magazine when anrwermg adz'ettiscments 
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Printed The Sort of 
\\ «B| ^^|l SeedBooklfoijVeAWc^s'HWted. 

OPrite Voryour Copi^ To -Daip 

Most convenient seed and plant book for home 
gardeners you have ever seen, flower and Vege- >/ 
table seeds, rare and common, that will thrive il 
-ijr under least experienced care. Profusely illus- m 

mT 'Q Z^/7y^ trated in natural colors. Selection is a pleasant m 

j recreation — not a confusing task. 

/ quality, hardiness and yield by^a group of ^ 

America’s foremost seedmen Inferior vane- j 
You'll he inteTtsttd in our new Bright P*«®® "^*‘*'®i*®®*^* 1 

^z‘t:Aj^;rAzz A.k.or.h„hooiTOD«! ^pimj 

Pegetablts HARTS VICK Seeds- 

84'Stone Street'R.ocliesterJN[.Yi lO 

Tver’s 

GardenBodk 

AN endless source of interest, these winter evenings, 
./ k when the planning of your summer garden affords 
so much enjoyment The 1930 edition is filled with cuts 
of Flowers and Vegetables and sound cultural 

^ mention T^ature Magazine 


HENRY A. DREER 

1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


■F'SHUMWAY’S'^ 

uood Seeds 

produce Flowers andVegetables 
of Superior Quality 

New crop, tested seeds, grown from the 
finest selected stocks— sure, vigorous 
producers 

For 60 years satisfied customers have 
bought Shumway’s Good Seeds at reason- 
able prices and received the desired results 
FREE— Large catalog with hundreds of 
pictures of vegetables and flowers Send 
your own and neighbors’ addresses today 
.4 R. H. SHUMWAY . 
12lS.FmtSt„Rockford.Ill. ^ 





FASHIONABLE 

MODERNISTIC 

UNIQUE ^ . ^mim mmo 

V CACTUS 

As an Introduction to our service, we offer 

ROOTED OPUNTAE 

Plants at 60/ each— 3 different for $i 50. Try us. 

Booklet Cactus Culture 15J2^ 

THE HOME NOVELTIES CO. . Cedar knullc. N. J. 


An Improved larkspur 

^}i^% (Giant Hallyhock Flowered) 


rthisWonderLarkspur'^ 
We will mail FREE 
iour trial pkt.(50seeds) 
to each flower lover 

r”“’SjfuIIy 

Be^^Illustraied 
Cojiipliiiientaiyl 930 Book 
I on Specialties in 
§unRipenedFlowerSe€d$ 
I Califorj^a Crown 
NationoUyKjnown 
W Flower Seeds. 

§ FRASER& SON 

jh^t^ENA.CALlFORKIA. 


■ . / i Cut out StMaU this Add. \ 

TO DAY 


Oriental FloweringTrees 

KAmenca's Finest Collection^ 
Japanese Rose Flowering and 
Weeping Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs, in all varieties and sizes 
Send for free book wifli color 
lUnstrations. 

A E.WOHLERT 
927 Montgomery Avenue 
Narberth, Montgomery Co , Pa 




Rooj Gardening, by Ida Mellen De La 
Mare, $1 25 

The Book of Shtuhs, b> Alfred C Hottes 
De La Mare, $3 15 

Water Gardens and Gold Fish, by Robert 
V Sawyer and Ed\\in H Perkins De 
La Mare, $1 d'r 

City and Suhiuhan Gaidcning, by Chesla 
C Sherlock De La Mare, ^2 
Gardening under Glass, by F F Rock- 
well, revised by T A Weston De La 
Mare, $2 65 

Garden Guide — the Amateur Gardeners’ 
Handbook De La Maie, up to $1 6S 
The Book of Annuals, the Book of Per- 
ennials, A Little Book of Climbing 
Plants, all by Alficd C Hottes De La 
Mare, $1 65, $1,65, $l 90 
Practical Landscape Gardening, by Robeit 
B Cndland De La Maie, $2 6S 
The Book of Watci Gaidening, by Petei 
Bisset De La Mare, $5 
Ptactical Plant Propagation, by Alfied C 
Hottes De La Alare, $2 IS 
Irises, by F F Rockwell Macmillan, $l 
The National Garden Association books, 
The Gaiden Libiarv, which carries wuth 
the purchase price the right to call on the 
association at any time for advice Na- 
tional Garden Association, Gaidcn City, 
N y C , $9 35 

These are not all the books that aie 
worth-while, but each one in the list will 
be a valuable adjunct to the garden library 
* > } 

Relative to garden planning, the move- 
ment IS swinging rapidly toward wild 
flower gardening and away fiom tlio moie 
formal and inartistic “ariangemcnts” of 
years back The idea suggested by hlis 
Whitney of a “Rescue the Penshing” gar- 
den, made up of plants taken fiom the sites 
of excavation or road construction, may be 
successfully utilized next yeai 

if. ^ ifi. 

It was recommended last yeai to plant 
an evergreen or two on the fiont lawn to 
serve as a living Chiistmas tiee If the sug- 
gestion was followed, the young tree should 
be old enough to suppoit a few' colored 
lights No matter how tiny it is, it will 
add a wonderful note of jollity to a season 
in which joy should be unconfined 
* * * 

The gardener’s mind is very apt to be 
poring over ideas foi Christmas piescnts 
rather than for gardens at this season Do 
not forget that garden books, bulbs, shrubs, 
garden tools, subscriptions to gardening 
and out-of-door magazines will always be 
acceptable presents 

* * 4c 

How do plants get their names ^ Those 
who have puzzled ovei scientific nomen- 
clature have often wondered Here, how- 
ever, are the sources of a few 

Gladiolus comes from the Latin diminu- 
tive of the word for “sword,” and so might 
be called the “sword hl> ” The rhodo- 
dendron was named from two Gieek words, 
signifying “rose tree”— a good name, is it 
not^ Phlox IS literal Greek for “flame” 
(from the color of some of the flowers) and 
corresponds to the Geiman flammenblume, 
or “flame flower ” Aster is literal Latin for 
“star,” and survives in English in asterisk, 
which is the name for the “star mark” in 
typography (*) The daisy was named after 
the sun, or “day’s eye,” coming from Anglo- 
Saxon words of that significance The 
geranium is “crane’s bill,” or “stork’s bill” 
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|2varietie8|;^ 

N ot plants (for ■wHich see Catalogue) tut packets 
of seeds — eachpacket containing enough for many 
plants 6 kinds of Annuals, easy to grow giving 
wealth of bloom in variety of colors through entire 
summer of first year — Sand Verbena, Lobelia 
Compacta, Little Gem Alyssum, Rosy Morn Pe' 
tunia. Dwarf Mixed Phlox, Dwarf Mixed Calli' 
opsis 6 kinds of Alpine Perennials, bloom from 
early spring till late fall, next year and thereafter, 
in many colors — Purple Rock Cress, Hare Bell, 
Stoke’s Aster, Gold Dust, Soap Wort, Snow'in* 
Summer You should get 100 or more vigorous 
plants, by just sowing these hardy varieties next 
spring in Rock Garden, out of doors Complete 
directions for building Rock Garden and 
sowing seed included free. Send only $1. 

New Book-FREE 
** Secrets of Good 
Gardening” 

Written especially for home gar- 
deners 40 pages of sound advice 
— ^how to plan garden to be a 
neighborhood gem, raise pri^e blos- 
soms and vegetables, overcome in- 
sects and diseases, what to plant, where to 
plant It for best effects, what vegetables to grow, 
etc Ask for a free copy and catalogue 

[ General Catalogue of Seeds» FlowersA 
Etc , FREE. 108 Pages J 

JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 

R. D. Box 25 Coldwater, N. Y. 



Glodiol“*pjj^££ 

^ GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 



ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 

Send for the SOth Anniversary Book list- 
Ing the foremost collection of Gladioli la 
the world A E Kunderd, recognized aa 
leading Gladiolus hybridist the orig- 
inator of the popular Euffled and the 
Laciniated Gladioli, introduces 130 
varieties this year Over 500 Kun- 
derd varieties are listed, 64 shown in 
color, and anniversary collections are 
offered at special prices Send for 
your — FREE — catalog today 


A E KUNDERD, 102 Lincoln Way West 

Goshen Indiana, USA 

Please send me your Golden Anniversary Gladiolus Book FREE. 


Name. 


Street or R F D 


City. 




TEN CACTI 

Blooming size All different 

Postpaid for $2,50 
Tabic garden size $2.00 
JAMES ALLAN 

Mountain Park New Mexico 



through Latin from a Greek word meaning 
“crane ” A heliotrope is a flower that, from 
the Greek derivation of its name, “turns 
toward the sun” — m other words, it is a 
botanical sun-dial Chrysanthemum comes 
from the Greek words meaning “gold 
flower ” 

Then there is mangold, which was 
named after the Virgin Mary, for its name 
means “Mary’s gold ” Other flowers have 
been named after the Virgin Mary in popu- 
lar parlance, but the honor is almost for- 
gotten today For example, there is the 
lady’s slipper, which is merely a shortening 
of “our lady’s slipper,” and “our lady” 
was, of course, the Virgin Mary 

SNOWFLAKES 

(Continued from page 21) 
actly alike It is true that in a single 
storm Nature often uses a very similar 
pattern, but of a sudden, tiring, she sur- 
prises the world by tossing down a snow 
flake utterly different in all ways from any 
she has designed before 

Do you live in a northern climate? If 
so, have you seen those minute daggers of 
ice, all glittering and spaiklmg, that fill 
the 'Winter early an? Too light to fall, 
they dance with Jack Frost under a clear, 
blue sky, inviting you to join their merry 
fun by stamping your feet The dancers are 
bits of dust floating m the air Nature 
covers these with water, and freezes them 
into “ice spicules”, or “ice needles”, and 
in capricious mood she stings your cheeks 
with their sharp points 

Many motifs used m art and industry 
have come to us straight from the treasure 
of the snow Schools of design make use 
of the crystal’s aichitecture It may be that 
your silk gown holds a snow flake’s deli- 
cately etched markings, for the silk manu- 
facture! s call upon the crystal’s aid Many 
artists have been inspired to use its form 
and tracings for stained glass windows, or 
for mosaics Jewelers frequently copy the 
snow crystal in filigree and more solid 
jewelry , metal workers have designed metal 
grilling from it, decorations for churches 
and other buildings sometimes owe their 
origin to the snow flake m all its varied 
beauty Perhaps we never realize how great 
a friend we have in the tiny snow- 
messenger from the sky 


Progs and Flies 

The statement of a Philadelphia columnist 
that frogs do not eat flies has elicted reply 
from William Harper Davis of New York, 
who says, anent the subject “Frequently 
I have seen frogs snap at the biilliant wild 
flies which buzz among the sedges by the 
borders of a stream A frog will snap at 
anything that shows life Even frogs which 
have not taken flies in Nature will take 
them in an aquarium or vivarium A tadpole 
scarcely drops its tail before its relish for 
flies is displayed. This applies to all the 
species of frogs I have tried anywhere ” 


I N planning your garden consult 
Burpee’s Annual Garden Book first 
It offers the finest and 'widest possible 
information and selections for growing 
more beautiful flowers and moie im- 
proved vegetables It tells you how to 
succeed with your garden and offers 
you an opportunity to get more pleasure 
and profit from it 

Market Growers and Florists use Burpee’s 
Annual as a reference book — more than a 
million amateurs use it as their garder 
guide ^ 

NbW LONDON 


1 


] 

] 

] 


EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 

WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow more 
and finer vegetables, more 
and better fruit, the finest 
flowers, plants, trees and 
shrubs, hot house methods, 
etc All told by E C Vick in 4 
new books that answer prob. 
lems and assure success Price 
$6 Sent free on approval, pay> 
able $1 a month if satisfied 
Send nam e today and get books 
at publisher's risk Garden 
folder free THEO AUDEL, 65 
W 23St.,NewYork Dept.V25 


RARE JAPANESE LILY BULBS 

Amabile, Callosum, Kramert, Leichthni, Rubellum, 
Mavimowicsii, — 50c each, $5 00 doz Baiemanniqe, 
Concolor, Cernum, Cfoccum, Henryt, Medeoloides, 
— 35c each, $3 SO doz 

INTRODUCTORY COLLECTION— 1 each of the 12 lovely 
RARE LILIES listed above — for only $3 25 postpaid 
CATALOG of 60 Species of Lily bulbs and seeds FREE 
BULBS FOR POT PLANTS Dwarf Pmh Calla 75c, 
Mapic Lily $1 00 ClilidantJms, Jsmene, Pmciatum, 
Zephyrantlies 20e each CATALOG FREE on request 
GORDON AINSLEY CAMPBELL, CALIFORNIA 
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You cau 

LANDSCAPE 
your home 
gfrounds 



Tlii§ bookldls how 


“How toLandscapeThe Home Grounds” 
IS written j2>eci^caWy for those who wish to 
landscape their own grounds without the 
aid of a professional Landscape Architect 
It was compiled by a prominent Land- 
scape Architect and is written in simple 
language that anyone can understand 


EACH STEP ILLUSTRATED 

Simple charts and drawings show you 
each step from start to finish Plans and 
cost estimates for every type of home are 
included. 

This book tells in detail how to arrange 
trees, shrubs, vines, etc , how SEND 
to make an Outdoor Living ONLY 
Room or a lovely Rock Garden, ^ ^ 
and how to choose exactly the 1 / I ^ 
right variety f or each location X \J 


THE STORES & HARRISON CO. 

Box 126 Painesville, Ohio 

Gentlemen; I enclose 10c for booklet 
“Howto Landscape The Home Grounds.’* 


Name. 



WATER LILIES 



How to build and care for 
a pool . . 100 varieties of 
rare lilies . profuse illus- 
trations, many in color . . . 
interesting collections and 
other features are found in 
our 1930 catalog This 36- 
page hand-book of water 
lily lore is now ready and 
IS yours for the asking 


MYSTERIES OF THE SKIES 

(Continued from page 48) 

Sky River, Endanus, which terminates far 
below our horizon in the brilliant Achernar, 
which means End~of-the-Ri\er 

Among the planets, Venus, Mars and 
Saturn are all in Sagittarius in the morn- 
ing sky but too close to the sun to be 
seen Jupiter is in Taurus, north of The 
Hyades and a magnificent object in the 
evening sky This is an exceptionally fa- 
vorable time to view the giant planet and 
his interesting belts and satellites in the 
telescope Mercuiy reaches greatest eastern 
elongation on January 5 and may possibly 
be seen for a few days about this time 
directly after sunset low in the southwest, 
but this is not a favorable time to observe 
this planet 

And so the panorama of the heavens 
nightly unfolds itself, ever urging us to- 
ward the solution of the Great Plan 


A Swallowing Feat 

A rather unusual bit of gastronomic acro- 
batics was witnessed last summer by IMiss 
Elizabeth Smith and her friends near a 
highway in Idaho A huge rattlesnake was 
being swallowed by a much smaller snake, 
a blue racer, who patiently was enjoying 
his meal The rattler was limp and prac- 
tically dead, while the racer, very much 
alive, gulped pleasurably, although with 
difficulty, as he slowly devoured whole his 
larger adversary 


Save the Huckleberry 

The Washington State Society for the 
Conservation of Wild Flowers and Tree 
Planting, now having made great progress 
in the saving of the famous holly of the 
Webfoot State, assumes the position of god- 
mother over the evergreen huckleberry, 
which does not grow in any other state 
except Oregon and California The plea for 
moderate cutting, careful and wise selection, 
and even the complete cessation of gather- 
ing should find an answer in the Wash- 
ingtonians 



Irresistible 


A SHADY nook, a few rocks, wild 
flowers and ferns — a bit of p3.ra^ 
dise on earth That woodland spirit you 
adore will move to your home grounds 
with the children of the woods Those 
Bloodroot and Ladyslippers, Bluebells 
and Trilliums at your doorstep will 
create a unique atmosphere not to be 
attained with the more pretentious 
flowers of civili 2 ;ation 

A Piece of Woodland — 
for Little 

Well provide the plants which, with 
little work and less effort ever after will 
develop just such intensely charming 
spots as that pictured above Moreover, 
shade is not essential There are ferns 
and other wild hardy flowers for all 
sorts of situations For those nursing 
more ambitious garden plans, there are 
our more impressive native shrubs, such 


Send for FREE Catalog 

JOHTNSOIV WATER GARDENS 

N 130 f Hynes i California 


imiiG Plants 
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More Albino Trout 

In the March issue, we told about the 
eighteen albino trout swimming around in 
the Ocean Park fish hatchery near New- 
port, Oregon C B Rychman, the manager, 
writes us that the eighteen have become 
3,000 true albino fry, perfectly white All 
crosses with regular brook-trout eggs, how- 
ever, produced black fry, proving that the 
albino IS a recessive type Nature Magazine 
and Mr Rychman would both appreciate 
hearing of any like experiments in fish 
pigmentation 
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Mr James L Ortega, whose address is 
R. F D 4, Box 171, Santa Ana, California, 
IS interested m getting in touch with resi- 
dents of Latin-Amencan countries for the 
purpose of exchanging specimens and notes 
on natural history 


NUT CROPS 

The North’s future soil production 
Progressive farmeis are planting groves of impro\ed 
grafted nut trees Learn why Send for free price list or 
enclose 10c for literature 

JohnW Hershey, Nut Trees. Box 65(1), Downingtown, Pa 


as 

Azaleas, Laurels, Rhododendrons 
and Other Native Evergreen and 
Deciduous Shrubs. 

Ours IS one of the most unique nur- 
series in the country We specialise in 
native plant gems, nature’s own con- 
tribution to making this a brighter, 
better world For fifty-two years the 
founders of this business preached the 
gospel of naturalistic gardening The 
present generation is carrying on and 
invites your request for our catalog, 
pronounced one of the most unique 
published 

GILLETTES 

FERN a: FLOWER FARM 

7 MAIN STREET 

SOUTHWICK MASS. 
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Miss Dayton Passes 

Miss Dora Dayton, secretary of the Na- 
ture Club of Southern California, passed 
away early in October at her home m Los 
Angeles, and the entire Nature-loving world 
will mourn her She was a beautiful friend 
both of human beings and the out-of-doors , 
her type was all too rare It was only 
fitting that the Nature Club should conduct 
services, which took place at the Little 
Church of the Flowers, at Forest Lawn 
Cemetery, and it was only fitting, too, that 
the Club should send to her and its friends 
an engraving of her last wish — “Let my 
memorial be an evergreen memory in your 
hearts” It always will be 


W ashington Cherries 

The famous Japanese cherry trees around 
the Tidal Basin in the Nation’s Capital, the 
gift of the Japanese government and still 
the pride of natives and tourists despite the 
great damage done them by a deluge in the 
summer of 1928, are tlie subject of a dainty 
Japanese booklet prepared by Masao Yoshi- 
kawa, formerly of the Department of Agri- 
culture The book contains ten three-color 
plates of different cherry species, numerous 
photographs of scenes along the Potomac, 
and the history and botany of the Park 
trees, together with a short account of the 
romance of the cherry blossoms, compiled 
by Mr Yoshikawa from beautiful Japanese 
legends and poems As the booklet pro- 
claims, it IS indeed one of the best souvenirs 
of the Capital 


The Pocono Mountains 

All those who have come to know and 
love the Poconos, give ear' To you Carroll 
B Tyson has dedicated his book, The 
Poconos, and between its covers has en- 
shrined the beauty, the lore and the charm 
of these northeastern Pennsylvania moun- 
tains “There is an indefinable something 
about the Poconos that draws you to them 
— makes you want to stay or to go again 
and again until you have quite succumbed 
to their charm,” writes the author This 
same thing, in essence, has been written of 
other mountains and other parts of the 
world Yet in this volume the author pre- 
sents a strong brief m support of his dec- 
lai ation and his writing will find a welcome 
from many who share his affection for 
these hills and mountains The publishers 
are Innes and Sons, Philadelphia 


Stormoguide Jr. 


The Taylor Stormoguide Jr is a 
simplified barometer which gives 
you detailed forecasts of the com- 
ing weather, not simply the mis- 
leadmg words “Rain, Change or 
Fair^^ as they appear on ordinary 
barometers. “Fair with brisk winds 
which will dimmish,” “Fair and 
warmer, followed by wind and 
ram” are samples of Stormoguide 
Junior’s predictions which give you 
information on the weather possi- 
bilities 12 to 24 hours in advance. 

Stormoguide Junior has 454 mch white fimsh dial, walnut finish bakelite case, 
good grade aneroid movement, adjustable for altitudes 0 to 2500 feet. Price ^10. 

Get a Stormoguide Junior from your dealer today. If unable to secure from 
him, order direct; safe delivery guaranteed. 

T^lor Compasses 

are fine instruments of American manufacture, meeting 
the needs of sportsmen or hunters Models to fit any re- 
quirements Open face or hunter cases, bar needle or 
floating dial types Every Taylor compass has jewelled pivot 

The compass at left is the Taylor Leedawl It has un- 
tarnishable silvered metal dial, heavy tempered steel point 
on which the needle operates; screwed top (no dirt or 
moisture can get inside with this style of top) white metal 
case, snap in beveled crystal glass, open face 

Price Each ^1.50 

Your dealer has these Taylor Instruments He will be glad to show them 
to you If remote from dealer, we will send direct upon receipt of price 

T^lor InstrumentCompanies 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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American Nature Association 

1214 Sixteenth St N W 

Washington, D C 

I desire membership in the American Nature 
Association, including Nature Magazine each 
month, and such bulletins and information as are 
given to members I will remit $3 00 for one year’s 
dues upon receipt of your bill 

90% of the annual dues is designated for subscription to the magasinc 

yiame 


American Nature Association 

1214 Sixteenth St N W 

Washington, D C 

I enclose $3 00 for membership in the American 
Nature Association for one year, including Nature 
Magazine each month, and such bulletins and in- 
formation as are given to members 

90% of the annual dues is designated for subscription to the magazine 

T^ame 
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BIRD FILLING STATIONS 



Patented July 13, 1926 

Make fine pres- 
ents for BIRDS 
and FRIENDS 
'alike 

automatic 

Suet always clean 
and accessible to 
last particle 
Feed the 
Birds and 
keep them 
with you 
Every home 



Wft I nrir'n 'fci lin Every home 


No 2, price $1 25 

For window 
casings, porch 


from tree or ,, 

bracket Postage Paia columns, etc 

LEWIS P KELLY, R F D. 4, Dept N, Peoria, III. 



FEED the BIRDS 

|Usc the Packard Automatic 
Feeder. 

Keeps food dry, avoids 
|waste, holds a quart, weighs 
(packed) 3 pounds, and 
costs $1 and postage. Why 
pay more? 


Special Mixture Bird Food 

Balanced ration Nothing else like it 
nothing else so good 10 pounds, $2 and 
postage 

Everything For Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 

WINTHROP PACKARD 

1433 Washington Street Canton, Mass 


Hamit on County Nature 

Indiana seems to be honeycombed witjn 
Nature lovers, and another outdoor group 
the Hamilton County Nature Study Club, 
with headquarters at Noblesville, has just 
announced its program for the rest of the 
year It involves doing many Nature- 
interesting things under the light of the 
different “moons” — the Planting Moon, the 
Rose Moon, the Hunting Moon and the 
rest A bird calendar is being kept by each 
member, and each is requested to plant one 
tree a year J O Clarke is President, 
Perry Bray, Vice-president, and Jean 
Clarke, Secretary-treasurer 


Dry Weather Appetites 

Br George Roberts, of Lake Forest, Illi- 
nois, reports an interesting observation re- 
garding the appetites of robins for humanly 
distributed food during the past dry sum- 
mer More apples and grapes have been 
devoured by them than ever before, he re- 
lates, and they gobbled up the suet he puts 
out more quickly than usual He believes 
the dry weather kept the worms from com- 
ing to the surface, and the birds did not 
get their usual diet 



Fur Rugs 

Mounted Birds and Animals 

Joias Bios’ Rug and Trophy Catalogs 
illustrate Beautiful Rugs of Leopard (like 
illustration above), Tiger, Mountain Lion, 
Bear of many kinds, and Mounted Heads 
of Deer, Elk, Buffalo, etc , also Mounted 
Birds Specimens sent on approval to re- 
sponsible persons 
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Wild Flower Calendars 
for coloring 25c, colored ^1.50 
(list flowers for protection and pick- 
ing by seasons) 

''Holly & Ground Pine” or 
"Laurel BC Ground Pine” Seals 
urging protection, sheet of 25, 25c 
(a sheet free with order 
for 4 calendars) 


ATTENTION— NATURE LOVERS 



There jp nothine in the insect world more beautiful than the giant moths of 
our large silk-spinmne species with their brilliant colorings of blues greens 
ceds and intermediate shades. It is a most interesting and beautiful eight 
to see them emerge from their 
silt cocoons in the Spring, 
with embryonic wings which 
in 20 minutes expand to full 

Hundreds Bought This Year 

I will this Pall supply 
individuals clubs educational 
institutions etc with Ining 
silk cocoons from which 
notha will emerae next Spring 
comprising our largo moths Ce- 
cropta Promethca and Cynthia 
assorted at these prices 5 assorted 
cocoons for $1 00 10 for ^1 75 
16 for $2 25 25 for $3 SO SO for 
charges paid 
these moths 
warm rooms 
sample wings 

of thew mothe FREE to new purchasers who order now 


$8 00 — Transportation 
to your address Large color photographic reproductions of 
suitable for framing^will be supplied for 26c additional In 
Bome emerge during Winter On reouest I will include actual 



Ideal for nature study elaases hnderaarten boys and girls neUure 
scout troops schools colleges and beauty-loving individuals Mail 
your rewiitonce today to 

c WM WURSTER, Suite 1608-T, (04 Fifth Ave , N Y C 


It's somebody’s Birthday today 
8 for $5 00 and Post Charges 
Crescent Co **BtrdvtlU" Toms River, N. J. 



The Ferfecl Bird Feeder 

This Feeder protects suet 
and other forms of bird food 
from weather and waste At- 
tractive to birds, artistic 
in appearance, durable, and 
easily filled Can be at- 
tached to a tree or some 
part of a building 
Price $1 50, postage pre- 
paid 

GLADSTONE CALIFF 
1136 N 8th St, Quincy, 111 


VRAI 


MUSE CHIIICIIILL4 


doe telle how to 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO 


AND NEW ZEALAND WHITE 

FUR RABBITS 

end pay yoa followinar jnnees for sll yoo nds*; 
GhincWllBa avei^* each— New Zealand 
V7hiteaS2mcb 82-pa8reinnstratedbook,eatalocr 
»imdcontmt, also copy oX FarFarniliiKmaaa- 
rabbits for bis^rofitB. all for 10c. Addreoa 


Box 1073, Holmes Park. Mo« 


Squab Book FREE 

PR. squabs selling by millions to rich trade Raised in 
ith No mixing feed, no night labor, no young 
attend Sell for double chicken prices Write 
t once for free 48 p book telling how to 
breed and profit by new fast sales 
^ method. PLYMOUTH ROCK 
SQUAB CO , 704 H St , Melrose 
Highlands, Massachusetts Estab- 
lished 29 years Founder of the squab industry Largest business 
in the world in pigeons and pigeon supplies, R^erence any 
bank We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months’ trial 



Philadelphia Gardens 

A. volume of distinction for the library 
table IS amply furnished m a beautiful de 
luxe publication of Dorrance and Company, 
Philadelphia, entitled Portraits of Philadel- 
phia Gardens This is the joint work of 
Louise and James Bush-Brown, the former 
director of the School of Horticulture for 
Women, and the latter a landscape architect 
They have gathered together some fascinat- 
ing pictures of some twenty-five outstanding 
gardens and they are produced together 
with attractive descriptive matter The whole 
volume IS a fine piece of work, also, from 
the printing point of view and the ensemble 
IS a volume practical, beautiful and orna- 
mental 


For the Dogs 

Will Judy, editor of Dog World Maga- 
zine and many articles and stories on dogs, 
has brought out a new edition of Kennel 
Building and Plans with new plans and 
theories for the comfortable housing of dogs, 
which will aid botli the fancier and the one- 
dog man After reading it, you will wonder 
why your dog ever stays with you at all, in 
the shack you have made for him out of a 
packing box The price is $1, and the pub- 
lisher, Judy Publishing Company, Chicago 


Jack and Jill 

Besides running an excellent Nature 
Study Department m the schools of Los 
Angeles, Dr Charles Lincoln Edwards 
likes to write stones for young people, 
always, of course, with the Nature thread 
runnmg through them His most recent con- 
tribution along this line is Jack and Jill 
and Indian John, a Chumash Chief, and 
m this little story the youngsters learn a 
lot from John and it’s great fun 


Christmas Greens Posters 

2 colors on cards 10c, or ^7.50 for 100 

Wild Flower Motion Pictures 
Eastern and western. See 
flowers opening and closing 

Annual members at $1 50 reeen e maKaziiie 
and free Holly plant oi 6 pkts seed , Sub 
scribing members $5 00 and contnbuting 
members $10 00 got magazine, Holly and li 
pkts seed if requested 

WILD FLOWER PRESERVATION SOCIETY 
3740 Oliver St Washington, D C 


Butterfly Shades 

All materials and directions 
for maluns this Lvquisito 
Shade P 00 

12 ' 

Price made up— $12 50 
BUTTERFLY BOX 
63 Franklin St, 
BOSTON - MASS. 

Send for Circular showing coniplete line 



ROCKS and MINERALS 

A 40 page-illustrated-quarterly magazine deioted to 
the fascinating study of mineials and their collect- 
ing Subscnption U S and Possessions $1 per jear 
Foreign $1 25 Sample copy 35c 
A subscription males one a member oS the Rods 
and Mineials Association 

ROCKS and MINERALS 
Dept N Peekskill, N Y. 


Rough and Polished Minerals 

We are dealers in minerals and polished 
seini-precious stones cateiing only to those 
who are interested as collectois, students, 
teachers, naturalists, curators or craft work- 
ers We try to stock all varieties of polished 
semi-precious stones, genuine mined material 
only and correctly classified Price lists, 
circulars and approval blank upon request 
The Gem Shop, Box 380, Wolf Creek, Montana 



White Collie pups, the most 
beautiful specimens the dog 
world can offer, useful and 
intelligent. Send for Cata- 
logue 

Comrade Farm Kennels, Gallon, Ohio 
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TEN MILE EYES! 

10 POWER 

®21*^ 

*'Cheap at ^50” 

— S<iy5 Navy Man 
BuyDirect-SAYE HALF 

TEN MILE EYES ' Think 
ot the tliingb you can 

I see I Ten mile ladius — 

a 20 mile circle — nearly 400 square 
miles And you can easily have them 
If jou can see one mile, these super- 
power Eronch 10\32mm stereo-piism binoculars 
will extend jour vision 10 TIMES ENJOY YOUR- 
SELF 10 times more Multiply pleasuies of hobby 
and sport Use a pair for touring, observation, hunt- 
ing, golfing, nature study, astronomy, etc Superbly 
made for a lifetime of service Case and straps free 
Did vou know many ordinary held 
glasses have but four lenses and most 
of the better ones only si\ ? But this 
binocular has 10 LENSES and 4 
PRISMS No wonder it gives an expansive field, 
biilliant illumination and fine definition 

Extra Power Without Extra Cost 

Send $21 75 today for one on FREE TRIAL Or 
$1 for one COD pajing postman balance and 
few cents postage Check and compare it in every 
way for five dajs with others selling for double or 
more If you do not like it for any reason whatever 
your money will be piomptly returned Every glass 
tested The U S Gov’t and state 
Foiestry Dep’ts buv from us The 
same in 8\ only $18 50 Surpasses 
others at $23 50 and moie 

A np A T Over 200 Glasses 

C A 1 iV JL W ijT ah Makes— ? 1—^1 10 

Everything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes 
and optical instruments The finest and largest 
assortment in America Catalog gives all informa- 
tion how to choose the best for your individual 
needs at the LOWEST PRICE 

Try Americans Leading Binocular House First 

DuMauner Co., Dept. 81 , Elmira, N. Y. 


FREE 

TRIAL 


4 
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OVER THE ARCTIC 
AND THE ANTARCTIC 
with 

Commander Richard Byrd and 
Capt. Sir Hubert Wilkins 
UP THE AMAZON 
with 

J. Bequaert School of Tropical Medicine 
THRU THE GOBI DESERT 
with 

Roy C. Andrews 

Carried around the World by The Graf Zeppelin 

Used the woild rvei by Natuialists, Scientists 
and those who demand 

PROVEN QUALITY 
5 X $25 00 

7 X $35 00 

Sport Model $16 50 

, Write 
Mirakel Distributors 
1214 16 th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


T/i^e Bird Book 

In 1913, under the auspices of The Farm 
Journal, the late Wilmer Atkinson and 
Charles P Shoffner started the Liberty Bell 
Bird Club, dedicated to saving our birds 
and involving nothing more than a pledge 
to do so The success of tins idea has been 
notable and nearly one million friends of 
the birds have enrolled Having been so 
long and actively m this field, Mr Shoffner 
has found that while there are many ex- 
cellent bird books on the market, there is 
one method of handling that has been more 
or less overlooked He, therefore, has es- 
sayed something rather different in his 
volume, The Bud Book It is not a technical 
book but rather a volume to inspire and 
suggest Each chapter is equipped at the 
end with interesting questions and answers, 
useful for the teacher, the parent and the 
youngster We have never seen a bird book 
like this one and we feel that it is very 
much needed The publisher, Richard Man- 
son of New York, has priced the book low 
at two dollars 


Views on Evolution 

Here is a book that may have little sale 
m Arkansas, Tennessee and other points of 
like tendency Mayhap we will even bring 
down censure upon our heads for being so 
bold as to review such a notable volume 
and to express the hope that it be widely 
read for the thought-stimulant it contains 
The book is C teat ion by Evolution Under 
the editorship of Frances Mason, with a 
foreword by Henry Fairfield Osborn and 
an introduction by Sir Chailes S Sherring- 
ton, twenty-four leading scientists have set 
forth in simple form their views on evolu- 
tion and their reasons for their conclusions 
The book is a forum m itself and a credit 
to the one who conceived it, Mrs Mason, 
and to Its publishers, The Macmillan Com- 
pany Its price IS five dollars 


Fourth Grade Reader 

There seems to be a growing tendenev 
among school readers, especially those 
adapted for the fiist four grades, to draw a 
major poition of the material fiom Nalute 
literature The Fourth Reader, in the senes 
of the Rosary Readers, written by Sister 
Mary Heniy and Sister Mary Artliur, and 
published by Ginn and Company, illustrates 
this tendency Moreover, the Nature in the 
book appears to be unusually accurate, and 
the animal fiction stories not too heavily 
overdrawn The poetry especially has been 
selected with great discrimination, and the 
prose, written by the compilers, is excellent 


Science Senes Grows 

Book Four has now been added to the 
excellent senes of science textbooks edited 
by Dr Frank W Ballou, published by D 
Appleton and Company, New York, and 
appearing under the group title, Elementary 
Science by Giades This latest volume is 
the combined work of Ellis C Persing and 
Edward E Wildman, and maintains the 
fine standard set by its predecessors in tins 
series 
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Unvc/ SKATE LIKE 

J>U I j! r eal champions 

"CHICAGO’* SKATES 
WIN lst--2ndl and 3td 
Placeat Istlnternattottal 
6-Day Roller Skate Race 
Thia feat took place to 
Madison Square Gar- 
dens, N Y Surely! 
these noiseless ,shock- 
ab3orbmg"CHICI60'S" 

‘ _ must b(^our choice 
7 when Champions 
prefer^'CHlCAGO'S'- 
and theywm ev- 
ery important 
event. What 
a thrill they 
offer m 
Bpeed~ en- 
durance- 
health 
■—a n d 

sport. 

Win Y OUR Races T oo^on 

Kubber Hre Roller Skates 

You can lead the gang —yea, skate like'', 
eal champions, wm every event with , 

CHICAGO" RubberTireSkates, because the \ 
oall-bearing wheels spin 10 tunes longer— the 
composition rubber tires outwear steel wheels \ 

2 to 1 Accept no substitutes. Order a pair of ' 

No 181. Supw “CHICAGO" Skates today! 

J om the “Roll oa Rubber’* Club 

Get thia bettutiful g-old finish skate pin, 
membership certificate and Booklet 
How to Roller Skate" Send dealer a 
name and 10c to cover poataee. 

Some Prefer Steel Wheel Skates 

Our new No 101 “CHICACO" Double 
XSiSMCIgSMC Iread Triple-Ware*' ekatea are the beat 
, . money can buy The outer tread is 

crimpea over case hardened Inner Bushina Tread tnnvw 
-2?, S. j* *!•"«• iongar aervica than 

'aul'dSP/S 

CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO. 

Established over 1-4 Century 
4451 W. Lake St. Chicago, HI. 

No 181— Super Skate for Boys 
S.®** Grownups Brice 
|4 00 From dealers or sent 
direct (Postpaid) for price and 
dealer a name. 
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*' spaed Without NoistF* 


SKI PERFECTION 

IS summarized in the words 

NORTHLAND 
SKIS 

Any good skier will tell 
JOU that tliue aie no 
finer skis made for 
jumping lacing or all- 
lound Use 9 out of 10 
e\peits, and all Nation- 
al Champions sKi on 
hyoithlands 

Write Joi fice illustrat- 
ed hoohUt, “How to tSLb’^ 

NORTHLAND SKI MFG CO.’ 

World's largest Ski Mfis 

82 Merrlam Pk St Paul, Minn. 



Used Sc New Field Glasses 

Pocket size prisms in 3%. 4, 5, 
6, 7 A. S-iumei, J lo Id oz 
wtiglit SH > to 333 Zeiss, Hen- 
soldt (including Dialyt"), Mir- 
akel. Bustii Sclmt?, Leni.iire 
Atco Colmont and Megaphos, 
Galilean or ‘ field glasses ' $3 
and iii)\vaul Satisfaction guaran- 
teed hent cm approvil 

J ALDEN LORING 
Box K Os-we-go, N Y 
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Victor portable 

STEREOPTICON 


^feilt^SPECIAL EASY TERMS 


established the 

wide standard of 

Projection Excellence 

i MADE-TO-ORMR 

FROM YOUR BEST PICTURBft 

IMeiohvtr or Mult} 

Victor Antmafograph Co. 

fcA 2.99 V7cfor Bldd 


Oavenj 
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Mr. Finley Lectures 

William L Finley, American Nature As- 
sociation lecturer, is looking forward to 
a busy season, and members of the associa- 
tion in different parts of the country will 
doubtless wish to know his appointments 
In the December issue, the dates down to 
January 19 were given Some time between 
January 20 and 25, Mr Finley will be in 
Chicago, and tlienceforth Bowling Green, 
Ohio, January 27, Mishawaka, Ind , 28, 
Canton, Ohio, 29 , Valparaiso, Ind , 30 , 
Sewickley, Penna, February 3, New Wil- 
mington, Penna, 4, Philadelphia, 7, Buf- 
falo, N Y , 8 , Coatesville, Penna , 9 , Mont- 
clair, N J, 17, Pittsburgh, Penna, 19 and 
20, Reading, Penna, 21, Memphis, Tenn, 
26 and 27 , Asheville, N C , March 1 , Buf- 
falo, N Y , 7 , Detroit, Michigan, 11 , Spring- 
field, Ohio, 14 , and Buffalo, N Y , March 
15 He will lecture in Boston, Mass, and 
vicinity between February 10 and 15 and 
March 3 and 8, but tlie definite dates are 
not yet set 


A Young Burroughs 

The impression of a none-too-quiet civili- 
zation upon the sensitive mind of Kim- 
berley Johnson, 11 -year old son of Mrs 
Rhea Kimberley Johnson, author of White 
Mice, which appeared m January, 1929 
“I once li\ed on a road where one could 
find peace and God They came with mon- 
sters made of steel and iron They called 
them steam shovels and trucks They cut 
down God’s own trees and wiped out long 
strips of nature They brought stuff called 
tar They made what they called a road for 
smaller monsters to travel on They call 
these automobiles And now I live in hell’” 


Wild Rose Lauded 

The leading candidate m the national 
flower campaign, the wild rose, has been 
favored with a song, entitled a “Song to 
a Flower”, written by F Avananus Wiren, 
and sung by her over the radio on several 
occasions Miss Wiren has been working 
steadfastly for her candidate through the 
voting period The hi Page Music Publish- 
ing Company, 220 West 42nd Street, is the 
publisher 



CHRISTMAS SEALS 


The National, State, and Local Tuberculosis Associations of the United States 


Praying Mantis Preys 

One morning a commotion was heard in 
the back yard of the house of Charles E 
Graves at McKinney, Texas, and the crowd 
of children responding to it, found a hum- 
mingbird limp and exhausted in the toils 
of a praying mantis He was being held 
about the neck just back of the head Evi- 
dently, he had come too close to a zinnia 
upon which the mantis was resting, and 
had been attacked After the victim had 
been released, he recovered, but kept away 
from the zinnias This is a most unusual 
example of insect and bird conflict 


Exchanges Wanted 

Miss Florida Rivard, of Route 8, Yakima, 
Washington, is looking for the opportunity 
to make exchanges with botany students m 
foreign countries and m other sections of 
the United States and Canada for the pur- 
poses of making a notebook She prefers to 
exchange pressed leaves and flowers 


be a-~ 
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^At Home— By Mail 

Big fees, pleasant healthful 
. wort, a dignified, uncrowded 
< profession offering remark' 
able opportunities Immedi' 

^ ate income possible, many 
students more than pay 
for course from fees earned 
while studying Graduates are 
earning $50 to $200 a week 
The first step toward success is 
to write today for details 
AMERICAN 
LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Member National Home Study 
Council 

21 Plymouth Bdg , DesMotnes, la 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 

A SIMPLE Scientific System or Chribliari 
thought and life Gives Chrisstlanity rue 
potter of godliness as uell as the form 
Puts into It the living vibrant force which 
l.nngs prosperity, love, achievement, health, 
happiness, peace and more abundant life 
A of a reJiglon nor a sect, but a move- 
ment within the churches, loval to their 
v\oik and ministry Based squarely upon 
the teachings of Jesus as verified explained 
and practically applied by modern scien- 
judge S%mmon» tifig psychologj Prepared hv Judge Daniel 
A Simmons, world-famous psychologist, jurist, author and 
teacher Judge bimraons has set forth the fundamental 
working principles of Christian Psychology in a mnderful 
lecture entitled “The Kingdom of God “ This lecture will be 
SENT COMPLETE AND FREE 
as a work of loving personal service on our part, rendered 
m the name and spirit of Him who said “Freely ye have 
received, freely give ' Send for it toaav 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY 
2701 LAW EXCHANGE BLDG , JACKSONVILLE, FLA 



A Steady Caller 

A whip-poor-will who returned to the 
vicinity of the home of F C Penfield at 
Topeka, Kansas, for four successive seasons, 
on his way south is reported by Mr Pen- 
field It was October 1, 1926, that he made 
his first call, and when found was snuggled 
down asleep on the porch railing In 1927 


he chose the same spot, the same time, 
and the same position, but in 1928, he 
perched on the top rail of the next door 
neighbor’s grape arbor This year, again on 
October 1, he was back in the first chosen 
place Each time he remained until four 
or five o’clock before continuing on his way 
south The bird was identified by certain 
characteristic marks. 
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FORESTS 

AND 

MANKIND 


By 

Charles Lathrop Pack 

President of the 
American Tree Association 

AND 

Tom Gill 

Forester 


250 PAGES 

64 ILLUSTRATIONS 

... a book to own 
and to read time and 
time again by those 
who seek knowh 
edge of the impor' 
tance of the forests 
in their historical, 
social and econom' 
1C relations to man' 
kind. 

Just Off the Press 
Price $3.00 


Order from 

AMERICAN 

NATURE ASSOCIATION 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


[ Flower P? otection 

I Measures, too long coming, to preserve 
some of the fast disappearing native floweis 
of southern California have been adopted 
by the counties of Los \ngeles, Riverside, 
Imperial, San Diego and San Bernardino 
by the enactment of ordinances Each of 
these make the picking of certain plants a 
misdemeanor, punishable by fine or im- 
piisonment, or both, and will have consider- 
able effect throughout the state \\ hile such 
ordinances are necessary, of course, yet the 
difficulties in enforcing them are almost 
insuperable, and the complementaiy educa- 
tional campaigns such as conducted by tlie 
Nature Club of Southern California are 
necessary It is not enough to say, “don’t”, 
and “mustn’t touch”, individuals must be 
inculcated with such love for flowers and 
such respect for the rights of others as to 
be content to look, and then pass on 


Real Pwtectioji 

Among the Nature organizations which i 
are working not for organization but for | 
the establishment of better safeguards for ' 
wild life and flora is the LaRue Homes 
Nature Lovers’ League, the president of 
which was the late Waldron DcWitt Miller, 
of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory It has been 'the supporter and in- 
stigator of a number of conservation bills 
in New Jersey, its home state, and has done 
active duty m the schools to promote wild 
flower preservation, issuing pamphlets, bul- 
letins, “honor” cards for classes that have 
not picked wild flow^ers for a year, and 
other literature on conservation Its presi- 
dent was, before his death, a recognized con- 
I servationist w ith none of the conventional 
compromises in his system 


Birds and Wires 

That power companies are as anvious as 
bird lovers that birds keep off their cross- 
country lines is not generally known, but 
IS true Short-circuits no-t only kill the bird, 
but cause expensive breakdowns in the line 
Steps have been taken abroad to further 
insulate the conductors, and undoubtedly 
ttiese plans will be followed in this country 
The slogan for this campaign will be “Save 
the ijirds and the Current 


Planting Shelteis 

Rural communities suffer greatly during 
the winter, especially on the plains, from 
snow which fills their roads and prevents 
tran:^portation not only from town to towm, 
but from neighbor to neighbor The U S 
Department of Agncultuie has issued a 
bulletin, Planting and Cate of Shelter Belts 
on the N 01 them Gieat Plains, W'hich. may 
be of use to farmers and orchardists It ap- 
pears as Farmers’ Bulletin No 1603 


New League Manager 

Mr M K Reckord of Washington, D C 
has been appointed the General Manager 
of the Izaak Walton League of America, 
to succeed the late Fred H Doellner He 
was formerly on the National Staff of the 
American Red Cross, being director of 
activities in the West Indies, and of the 
First Aid and Life Saving Service 


Learn to MOUNT 

limals 



Leam atHomeby Mail 

Be a taxidermist Leam to monnt BIRDS, ANI- 
MALS, GAME HEADS, FISH Wonderful fascin- 
ating new art. All secrets revealed. Easily, quickly 
learned by men, women and boys Decorate home 
and den with nature’s finest art SPORTSMEN save 
your trophies. BIG PROFITS for spare time Sell 
your mounted specimens and mount for others Have 
a business of your own Bigr demand, high prices 
Leam from old reliable school, 20 years’ experience 
Beautiful illustrated book, 
‘’How to Learn to Mount 
Game,” with dozens of pho- 
tos of mounted specimens 
Yours for the asking— FREE — Write Today Taxi- 
dermy IS a NECESSITY for sportsmen and nature 
lovers-INVESTlGATE Get this wonderful FREE 
BOOK NOW— no obligations Send Coupon Today' 


FREE! 



Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
2941Elwooci Bldg. Omaha. Neb 

Send me yoor free illustrated book How 
to Mount Game ' A1 so tel I me how I may 
leam this faacinatin* art easily and 
quickly by mail Ho obligation 

Name — .... 


Nature Teachers and Naturalists! 

Give Yourself a Christmas Present^ \ 

NATURE LORE 

THE IDEAL CAMP FOR NATURE TEACHERS 
In the heart of the picturesque 
mountains of Pennsylvania under guidance 
of expert naturalists 

""•lircoIuir'^NATURE CAMP 

First Camp, June 26 to July 17, 

Second Camp, July 16 to August 6 

Illustrated bulletin on request 
Professor George R Green | 

Director of Nature Camp State College, Pa j 


College Courses 



at Home 

Carry on your edu cation Develop power 
to initiate and achieve Earn credit to- 
ward a Bachelor degree or Teaching 
Certificate by correspondence Select 
from 450 courses in 45 subjects, including 
English, Mathematics, History, Educa- 
tion, Psychology. Economics, the 
Languages, etc Write for catalog 


tKte of ClitcagD 


423 ELLIS HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 




Make money taking pictures. Prepare quickly during 
spare time. Also earn while you learn. No experience 
necessary New easy method Nothing else like it. 
Send at once for free book. Opportunities in Modern 
Photography, and full particulars. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept 1601, 3601 Michigan Ave Chicago, USA 


Callouses 


STOP PAIN 
QUICKLY 


Medicated Comfitape brings sure relief abtorbs hard surface 
of callous hard or soft corns Thin comfortable, antiseptic 
Handy spool $1 postpajd Money back if not pleased 



Comfitape Laboratory, Dept. 4, Burlington, Vermont 



pin compieti 

WITH SEPARATE DATE CUAROftCHAlN 1 COtORS 
STERUNC SILven $US UoeUUO 
la i SILVER PLATE 75 H0«) jSS 

Metal Arts CoJnc. 930 Portland AvtHoclieslerNY 



«»C>OC»l} 
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NATURE 

ALMANAC 

by ARTHUR NEWTON PACK 
and PROF. E. LAURENCE 
PALMER 

(The first ever published) 

Just what everyone interested 
in Nature Education, Nature 
Organizations, Nature Study, 
Nature Bibliography, etc., 
etc., needs for reference and 
for the library. 

312 PAGES 

HANDSOMELY BOUND 

pRke $-|.00 

X PREPAID 

A Handbook of Nature Educa- 
tion 

A Nature Calendar for Every 
Month 

A Nature Education Survey 
A School Nature Outline 
“A Nature Bibliography / 

A Mine of Nature Information 

Edition Limited 
ORDER NOW 

AMERICAN NATURE ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D C 


THE NATIONAL FLOWER 
VOTE 

Owing to a heavy poll duiing the past 
few weeks, and to reports from all over the 
country that organized campaigns could not 
get out the vote completely before De- 
cember had begun, it was agreed to allow 
votes to come m until Januaiy 1, instead 
of December 1, as previously announced 
The American Nature Association will an- 
nounce the people’s choice in the March 
issue of Nature Magazine 
The totals to date of closing the maga- 


zme are as follows 


Wild Rose 

404,025 

C olumbine 

165,773 

Goldenrod 

72,961 

■^holet 

88,187 

Phlox 

30,132 

Daisy 

16,202 

Dogwood 

7,911 

American Beauty Rose 

21,044 

Mountain Laurel 

11,672 

Scattering . 

28,367 


Total 846,274 

Kentucky Botanic Gardens 

The botanic gardens of the University of 
Kentucky are nearly completed, after a year 
of active work, Harry Lmdberg, the land- 
scape gardener reports The plot is divided 
into three parts, with rock garden, garden 
for plants needing special soil, and a plot 
for native trees and shrubs It is hoped to 
contain ultimately every type of plant which 
will grow m the climate 


A New Binder For 
Nature Magazine 

Every number of Nature Magazine is worth, 
reading again and again For your convenience 
and pleasure, we have secured an entirely new 
binder for copies 

Grasp this opportunity for greater enjoyment 
from your magazines — bind them in our special 
two-tone, hand-colored cover, embossed in gold 
and they will be preserved to give you a life- 
time of enjoyment 

Many requests make it possible for us to 
offer you these serviceable and artistic, leather- 
like covers, especially created for our members, 
in which you can insert each issue, as you re- 
ceive It, in a half minute, without any punching 
or other annoyance to try your patience 

EACH BINDER WILL HOLD 
TWELVE ISSUES AND IS GUARAN- 
TEED. YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
IF YOU ARE NOT MORE THAN 
PLEASED. 

^ 2.00 

Regardless of number ordered Postage prepaid 
to any part of the United States For foreign 
or Canadian cities, add 25 cents for postage on 
each binder 

American Nature Association 

1214 Sixteenth St , N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 
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40/000 Families already 


own 


this new easy means of 



Home 

Education 

Complefely New 

Encyclopaedia 

Britannica 


A 


.N AMAZING SUCCESS. That is the 
only way to describe the reception of this new 
14 th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Fresh from the presses, this newest, great- 
est Britannica has won immediate and enthu- 
siastic acceptance everywhere. Its popularity 
has swept the country overnight. 

Already it is in 40,000 homes. Al- 
ready it has given thousands of men, 
women and children a new enthusiasm 
for learning, wider interests, new ambi- 
tion. And now you can buy it — have 
it delivered to you immediately — at an 
amazingly low price. 

^^Home Education^^ includes 
the entire family 

Published at a cost of more than 
$2,000,000, made new from cover to 
cover, the new Britannica is utterly 
unlike any other encyclopaedia you 


FOR YOUNG AND OLD ALIKE 

Children love to browse through these fascmaang volumes. 

The neio Bntannica assists with school work, brmgs 
out unsuspected talents, helps children “find themselves.'” 

THE MAHOGANY BOOKCASE TABLE SHOWN ABOVE IS INCLUDED WITH EACH SET 


hand. It helps them in their school 
work, answers their myriad questions, 
teaches them to rely on themselves. 

A complete library with 
15,000 illustrations 

Here is the Britannica you have 
been waiting! or. A modernized, human- 
ized Britannica. More interesting — 
with articles by 3,500 world authorities. 
More colorful — with 15,000 new illus- 
trations from all corners of the world. 


have ever known. It is built on an en- More practical than ever— with every 


tirely new plan. A book primarily of 
today— yet of tomorrow, too. 

This amazing book actually brings 
into the family circle a powerful new 
influence. It brings culture. It brings 
knowledge, new opportunity. With 
the new Britannica in your home, every 
new day brings new discovery. 


word keyed to the needs of this modern 

SPECIAL OFFER 
New low price— $5 down 

Yet the *neiu Britannica is 
not expensive. It costs less 
than any other completely 
new Britannica published in 
the last sixty years. Mass pro- 


you can own it — at a new low price. 

Get the new Bntannica now — while 
the present ofier lasts. Take advantage 
of our easy payment plan. A deposit of 
only $5 brings you without delay a 
complete set, with the handsome book- 
case table included. Before you forget 
— fill out the coupon below. 

FREE illustrated booklet 

Clip this coupon now. It brings you, with- 
out obligation on your 
part, our F ree illustrated 
booklet containing 
maps, color plates and 
specimen pages from 
the NEW Britannica. 

Fill out the coupon 
and mail today. 


And so the whole family benefits 
through this new kind of home educa- duction has brought this in- 
tion. Children, especially, make rapid valuable book within the reach 
progress when the n&w Britannica is at every American fanuly.Now 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 

342 Madison Ave , New York City Nat m 3-bi 
Please send me by return mail, without any 
obligauon on my part, your 56-page illustrated 
booklet descnbmg the nexv Bntannica together 
with, low pnce ofier, etc 


Name.- 


Address.- 


City.. 


..State.. 
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The Sport Glass 

Here are three accessories that 

BRING NATURE 

STUDY aOSER TO YOU 

T he Bausch & Lomb Sport Glass, 
shown above, is a remarkable pocket 
model field glass It has a wide, brilliant 
field and surprising magnification. Per- 
fectly balanced, it is held steady easily 
Since It focuses very quickly, the Sport 
Glass IS ideal for use in studying birds 
and game 

Also, It IS finished so finely that count- 
less people carry it to the opera or use 
It in watching races and other sports 
^ 

The Little Gem is, in every sense of 
the word, a real microscope. Remarkably 
powerful, it magnifies 5625 areas In 
the study of insect or flower life, the 
Little Gem is invaluable as it reveals 
clearly formations that, ordinarily, would 
be lost to the eyes 

}J! ^ 

The Little Gem Science Kit consists 
of the Little Gem microscope and stains, 
specimen glasses, tweezers, and all the 
paraphernalia necessary to the amateur 
biologist Comes packed in handsome | 
case together with instruction book 

The Sport Class comes in a variety of 
handsome finishes at $16 SO to $2S 00 
Little Gem Science Kit, complete, costs 
$27 SO. Little Gem Microscope, only 
$17 SO All obtainable at good shops 
everywhere 


^hotoqrAphic 

DEPAfUr/lElllT 


R eport of high photogiaphic interest was 
made recently to the scientists of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, Folmer Graflex 
Corporation and the Bausch and Lomb Op- 
tical Company by Captain A W Stevens 
of the XJ S Army Air Corps following his 
successful taking of a photograph of Mount 
Rainier from a point 227 miles distant from 
the peak Captain Stevens, who is head of 
the photographic branch of the Air Corps 
at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, by this feat 
beat his own long range photography record 
by fifty miles 



Bring the 
Outdoors 
Home with 

FILMO 

Personal Movie Cameras and Projectors 


The Little Gem Science Kit 

BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL CO. 

728 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








"Ax 



The pictuie above uas made at an altitude 
of 17,000 feet above a landmark that could 
be identified on a map The eye could not 
see the mountain, but the film of the camera, 
sensitive to the infra-red light rays V'hich 
penetrate the haze and smoke could out-see 
the human eye When Captain Stevens shot 
the picture all he could do was to point in 
the direction of Mount Rainier and wait 
until the film was developed to see whether 
he had gotten it He believes that the trick 
can be done at even a greater distance with 
the same equipment It is also felt that this 
piece of aerial, long-distance photography 
achievement is a distinct contribution to 
military photography Other valuable data, 
specifically with respect to the curvature of 
light rays around the surface of the earth, 
may also result. 

^ ^ ^ 

The Eastman Kodak Company announces 
that It still has a few copies of “An Amateur 
Photoplay in the Making” available to 
owners of motion picture cameras This 
helpful booklet will be sent on request 

I * * * 

I How many owners of amateur movie 
1 cameras are there m your vicinity? Have 
'you an amateur motion picture club? If 
you haven’t organized your film activities 
you are missing a great deal of fun and 
satisfaction out of your machine Get in 
touch with the Amateur Cinema League, 
105 West 40th Street, New York City, and 
get the dope on the formation of amateur 
clubs and other helpful data. 


Bad weather out. . . nothing to do but read 
about Nature in books ! Does this pros- 
pect confront you m between seasons^ 
You might be enjoying a whole eve- 
ning’s pleasure from the many natural his- 
tory films in the Filmo Library with Filmo 
Projector. Or you might be reviewing the 
ever interesting films which you took last 
fall and summer with your Filmo per- 
sonal movie camera. 

Why not see the nearby Filmo dealer 
today and learn how much more there is to 
nature study with Filmo moving pictures^ 
Trouble-free, highly precise, and sturdy, 
Filmo Cameras and Projectors are made 
by Bell & Howell, the makers of equip- 

^ meat used by the 

major film pro- 
I ducers for 23 

M Mi... " day for literature. 




t \ Filmo 57 Projector 
f/ j Best by test. Silent move- 
/ mem Powerful tllumi- 
" nation Bully automatic 
$190 and up with case 


All Filmos use 50 or 100 jootjilm 
Forblackand white pictures, Filmo Cameras use Eastman 
Safety Film (1 6mm )m the yellow box— both regular and 
panchromatic — obtainable at practically ail dealers’ 
handling cameras and supplies Filmo Cameras and Filmo 
Projectors are adaptable, under license from Eastman 
Kodak Company, for use of Kodacolor film for home 
movies in full color Cost of film covers developing and 
return postpaid, within the country where processed, 
ready to show athome or anywhere with Filmo Projector. 

Bell & Howell 

FILMO 

*What You See, You Get** 

BELL & HOWELL CO. ' Established 19(tr 
Dept N, 1813 Larchmont Ave , Chicago, lU. 
New York, Hollywood, London (B & H. Co., Ltd.) 
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THE PRICE I*S GOING UPf 



ISburLast 
Chance to Gret 


Dictionary FREE I 

This indispensable Enghsh-French, French-Enghsh 
dictionary will be given ^.bsolutely without charge to 
everyone who enrolls in the Hugo French-At-Sight 
course. Published in France, it has been imported 
especially for Hugo students The dictionary is bound 
in rich, dark green seal grain, clearly printed on 
l^ugh, thin paper Its 623 pages contain 24,000 words. 
The supply is limited— clip the coupon and send for 
course and dictionary today on approval. 


Bug&s FRENCH-AT-iSIGHT 

at this Remarkably Low Price ! 


T he present edition of this short cut to 
usable French is nearly exhausted. It 
can not be republished at the present 
low price. The royalty contract giving 
Doubleday-Doran the American rights to 
publish and sell 10,000 sets of the Hugo 
Course soon expires^ When the few remain- 
ing sets are sold THE PRICE MUST GO 
UP] 

Often you have been on the verge of 
sending for Hugo^s French- Al-Siy hi on ap- 
proval! Something has detained you. Now 
you must act! If you mail the coupon at 
once you can still obtain the same twenty- 
four complete lessons which have taught so 
many cultured men and women to spealc, 
read, and write French— at the samelow price! 

Decide about keeping the course later — 
at your leisure. Only assure yourself this 
last opportimity to own the course — if you 
decide that you want to after you have 
seen it 

French Is as Easy as this: 

parlez par-lay 

(speak) 

bouquet boo-kay 

(a bunch of flowers) 
beaucoup . bow-koo 

(much, many) 

mais oui may we 

(but, yes) 

The few words appearing above illustrate 
the simple Hugo key to pronunciation It 


is impossible to mispronounce a French 
word if that key is followed. And every 
other phase of Hugo's FRENCH-AT- 
SIGHT is ;ust as clearly and plainly 
marked, just as easy to master. 

Now, you can add a knowledge of French 
to the list of accomplishments which makes 
you the individual you are. You can easily 
acquire a command of a vast fund of con- 
versational French, in your spare time at 
home. 

Instead of starting to study French in the 
schoolroom fashion, with rules of grammar 
and long lists of irregular verbs, the Hugo 
method enables you practically to think in 
French, to begin to use actual French sen- 
tences with the proper pronunciation and 
the native accent— ihe very first page of 
iesson one. Beginning with complete, useful 
French sentences, you become more and 
more proficient — scarcely realizing how, it 
is so easy — until you can converse in French, 
read French letters and books and write the 
language as well 

Complete Course 
Sent on Approval Only $9.85! 
Pay as You Learn! 

At your request— and you need not send 
a penny with the coupon — we will mail you 
the complete Hugo course of 24 lessons and 
the Cestre-Guibillon dictionary for your free 
examination at your leisure 


Try several lessons; test your progress. 
At the end of 5 days, if you are entirely 
satisfied, send us $1 85 as a first payment. 
If the lessons do not come up to your ex- 
pectations, return them with the dictionary 
at our expense If you keep the lessons, you 
continue to pay as you learn at $2 each 
month for 4 successive months — making a 
total of bnly $9 85 for the complete course^ 
Act at once to be SURE you get your Hugo 
course at the bargain price. When the pres- 
ent limited supply is exhausted— fAe price 
must be advanced! 

DOUBLEDAY,DORAN&CO.,Inc. 

American Represeniailve: 
HUGO'S LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
Dept. F-592 Garden City, N. Y. 

I — 

I DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc , 
I Dept.F-592| Garden City, N. Y. 

I „ 24 lessons of Hugo's 

“French-at-Sight'’’ and the imported French- 
I English Dictionary for 5 days' examination. At 
. the end of that time I will either mail you $1 85, 

I and $2 each month for 4 successive months, or 
H return the lessons and the dictionary to you 

■ Name 

■ Address 

I City . State 
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Ho, for the Haven 
of Winter Delight! 

■U/EST PALM BEACH' Where hap- 
^ pmess runs free and fragrant tropi' 
cal nights add further ]oys to those of 
sunshine days No minute need be idle, 
yet every minute can be one of rest Your 
own preference controls — in West Palm 
Beach 

But most of our winter visitors come 
to play — and such a variety of play they 
have Golf on inland courses or at ocean 
edge, hunting in the deer and turkey 
thickets, bathing and fishing in lake or 
ocean, iDig league baseball, harness and 
running races, roque, shuffleboard, horse- 
shoes, volley ball, tennis — Nature’s own 
facilities, amplified by a city which wants 
Its winter visitors to enjoy a literal 
kaleidoscope of play Aye, play for 
grown-ups and for the children too 
You can live all winter in West Palm 
Beach as cheaply as at home For some 
necessities you pay less here And how 
much more you get — ^in healthful sun- 
shine, m rollicking recreation, in comfort, 
in bodily and mental content Gome — ^live 
‘"’Where Summer Spends the Winter ” 

As\ for free boo\let and table of 
certified hotel and apartment rates, 
fishing hoo\let too, address V G 
Swinehart, P O Drawer B-JS 


WEST PALM BEACH 

Florida 



Nature Has Painted 
a Tempting Picture tn 

ORLANDO 


"pARLY SPRING concentrates in Orlando every 
charm which Nature has devised for her most 
favored Florida cities Municipal pride and good 
taste of home-owners have further joined interests 
to make, in truth, “The City Beautiful ” 

Here, among 1500 close by lakes and orange 
groves, on country road or city street, in the parks 
or recreation g^rounds, you realme to the utmost 
the fulness of Florida, in health, sport and relaxa 
tion Bring your golf clubs and fishing outfit, bud- 
get ample time for the public games Orlando 
holds a stimulating treat for you 

Our pictorial hoo\let will he 
gladly mailed on request 
ORLANDO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
700 C of C. Bldg. 
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E lsewhere in tliis issue are an- 
nounced the proposed Nature Magazine 
trips for the summei of 1930, to several 
National Parks To those seeking some- 
thing different m travel from the ordinaiy 
tour, and yet something letaining its best 
features, together with the best features 
of travelling alone, the plans of the Amer- 
ican Nature Association should be very 
w-elcome Small parties, selected carefully 
from applicants whose veiy applications 
are indications of a community interest, v. ill 
go out from Chicago, under the care of a 
personal host whose function is not merely 
to pay bills and care for baggage, but also 
to do everything in his power to mould a 
congenial group, they wail be met at the 
park cntiance by a National Park naturalist, 
himself trained in the art of fellowship and 
helpfulness, they will go through the most 
beautiful country in Ameiica as far as 
possible from too pressing contact with 
civilization, and see its wonders leisuiely 
The trips aie not for mollycoddles who de- 
mand a roof every time it rams , wdio expect, 
in the open spaces, metropolitan hotel serv- 
ice; they are not for the “crabs”, who cannot 
stand a sore muscle or two, or the harmless 
jibmg that every “dude” in the West gets, or 
wdio are not leally interested in the paiks 
except to say later they have been there 
They are for men and women who wish to 
enjoy the pleasures of the camp and tiail and 
of the fellowship they inspire, W'ho are in- 
terested in seeing so far as possible the 
wonders of the parks m their natural, un- 
trammelled beauty, and who are “good 
sports” 

Grand Canyon, Glacier, Yellowstone, and 
Jasper Park, Canada, are the scenes of the 
1930 activities, togethei with the Inner 
Passage from Seattle to Prince Rupert Last 
year, with three trips solely to the South 
Circle m Glacier National Park, the As- 
sociation received unanimous acclaim from 
the 50 members of the parties With even 
more wonderful locale this year, it can 


Overnight^ L San Francisco 

from AiWk or Los Angeles 



magic castle in 
majestic Ijosemite 

The handicraft of twenty-two countries 
contributes to the rare charm of The Ahwah- 
nee m Yosemite... where you combine fine 
living with matchless inspirational grandeur. 

Ask any travel agent about all-expense 
tours, including a stop at The Ahwahnee and 
2 to 4 days of Y osemite wonder-sights. Book- 
lets from: Yosemite Park and Curry Go.< 
Yosemite National Park, California. 

YOSEMITE 

£rMAIlIPOSA BIG TREES 


One of America’s foremost 
resort hotels . . facing 

glorious Tampa Bay . . . 
sun bathing and every 
recreational feature. 
CLEMENT E KENNEDY 
Managing Director 


VlN0YP4RKi0m 


ST. PETERSBURG 


FLORIDA 


kliU^ORANGtCoUNTY 


> A beautiful land of FLORIDA 
I groves and gardens, rolling hills and hun- 
[K. dreds of lakes Delightful year-’round 
y. climate. All kinds of outdoor sport Most 
’ healthful living conditions Opportunities 
^ m farming or business. For illus- 
1^1 trated booklet address. Orange County 
Ip^ Chamber of Commerce, 614 State 
* < Bank Bldg , Orlando, Florida 


The 

Bellevu E-Stratford 

PHILADELPHIA 

Centre of Philadelphia Social Life 
Choice of the Particular Traveler 

J M Robinson, Manager 

AFFILIATED HOTELS 

. Waldorf-Astoria New York 



OPEN JANUARY 
TO APRIL 
BOOKLET 



of TIMES 
SQUARE- 


Btaad new — 
Luxurious — 
Exceptional! 

EACH room has hath, cir- 
culating ice water, electric fan! 
Wire at our expense for reservations, 
F D. SOFIBLD, Managing Director 


WELCOME TO 

Hotel 
MANHATTAN 

157 West 47th St., New York 
Large room and bath 50 to $3 

Double ^3.50 to ^5 

''In the heart of Times Square’* 
Comenient to stores theatres 
and garages 
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How Much Do You Know 
About Woodcraft? 



How well do you sce^ Ate yout eyes leally 
as sttong and accutate as you ihink^ Have 
you ever it ted this wtetesting Rabbit Test^ 
It ts only one among thousands of valuable 
helps to the woodsman, huntet and outdoor 
man — with which these books are crowded 


Scenes hke these ate the veiy essence of 
woodland fascination This sketch by Ernest 
Thompson Seton himself shows a baby lac- 
coon bcinci spanked up a tree bji his mothei 
It IS one of oxer 14^0 dtaivings and photo- 
graphs contained in this set of hooks covering 
every phase of outdoor life 



All you need to know to make the out-of-doors your home is contained 
in these six books. Here are definite instructions for finding natural foods. 
Pictures to help you identify flowers, birds, trees and animal tracks Games 
to be played in camp. Pastimes for the campfire circle. Lists of necessary 
equipment for long or short excursions into wild country First aid treat- 
ment. What to do if you lose your way. A veritable college course in the 
school of nature! 


H OW good a woodsman are YOU'^ 
Are you at home m big limber, in 
the mountains, in a frail canoe on 
lakes or streams^ Can you light a fire with- 
out matches^ Can you tie all kinds of 
knots ^ Can you make a sun-dial — quickly, 
with materials at hand^ Can you lay a 
good cooking fire^ Identify tlie birds ^ Tell 
the difference between edible mushrooms 
and toadstools^ Recognize poison ivy^ 
Erect a tepee ^ 

This marvelous set of books tells you 
how to do all these things — and count- 
less others Hiking and Canoeing covers 
every phase of those two sports, from 
equipment and diiections for achieving the 
utmost comfort on the trail or stream to 
the handling of small craft over rapids, 
etc, etc Animals and Buds tells its own 
story Tracking, taxideiniy, hunting with 
both gun and camera Indiancraft is full 
of the lore of the first and best of all 
woodsmen Sign language, ceiemonials, 
blazing trails, etc Woodcraft, stones of 
adventure, instructions for erecting water- 
proof shelters, living on the land, seeing 
with both e>es everything that is befoie 
you Earth and Sky„ weather forecasting, 
romance of the flowers and shrubs and 
trees How to find your way by natural 
signs, “compass-golden-rod,” moss on 
trees, the stars at night Contains maps 
of the heavens, etc, etc Wild Animals f 

Nature’s Own University 

No one knows more about outdoor life 
than Ernest Thompson Seton No one has 


studied the lives of Indians and pioneers 
more carefully No one has a greater oi 
more sympathetic knowledge of the beauties 
and wonders of nature — flowers, trees, 
birds, small winged creatuies, wild and 
domestic animals 

He wrested this knowledge from Nature 
herself, by living in the open and through 
years of intimate contact ivith the Amer- 
ican Indians. 

Everyone who loves the out-of-doors 
will find these the most fascinating and 
valuable of books Master woodsman and 
master story teller, Ernest Thompson Seton 
always has something new and interest- 
ing to tell you Here are over 1700 pages 
of inteiestmg information and enteitain- 
inent Woodland lore, adventure tales, 
animal stones, Indian songs, dances, cere- 
monies, pioneer tales and specific in- 
structions covering every phase of life 
in the open 

Examine These Books — FREE 

Without cost or obligation on your pait, 
we will gladly send the six volumes of the 
Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft, beau- 
tifully bound m three-quarter leather and 
profusely illustrated with more than 1450 
photographs and drawings by the author, 
for 5 days’ mspection Return them at oui 
expense if you choose, or send only $1 50 
first payment, then $2 a month till a total 





Deer h acks > — another sketch from the 
LIBRARY OF PIONEERING AND 
WOODCRAFT, by Ernest Thompson Seton 
Do you knoiv the thrill of coming upon these 
marks in the iinlds^ Of recognutna themf 
Of following them with gun or camera^ Let 
this master xvoodsman tell you Iwtv to read 
the marks beasts leave behind them, for you 
to trail 



of $13 50 has been paid, an astonishingly 
low price for books of such charm and woitli 
No risk A world of pleasure awaits you 
Mail the coupon NOW 

NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 

Garden City Dept S-592 New York 


I NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC , Dept. S-592 
j Garden City, N Y 

1 Gentlemen — Please send me for free examina- 
j tion, the Libiary of Pioneeiing and Woodcraft 
I (6 vols ) by El nest Thompson Seton, illus- 
{ tiated with moie than 1450 drawings and 
1 photographs by the authoi, and handsomely 
I bound in thiee-quaiter leather I shall eithei 
I letuiii the books within five days or send you 
■ only $1 SO as first payment, then $2 a month 
1 till the full puce of $13 50 has been paid 

I Name 

j Addrebs . . . 

I City , State 

I Occupation 

I If >ou piefer the National Blue Cloth edition, 
I send only $1 first payment and $2 monthly until 
I a total of only $11 has heen paid 
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“I Was Imprisoned 

— For Life!” 


‘The knowledge came to me suddenly. Every plan I made 
to widen the activities of my life, broaden my nghtful priv^ 
lieges, and gam success and happmess, was checked by the 
wall that surrounded me 

“For years I was unaware of this great wall. I thought that 
I was A FREE BEING and enjoymg all the blessings of life Then 
came the realisation of why I was poor, unsuccessful, hmited 
and unhappy. I found the path to freedom ” 

FREE BOOK BRINGS FREEDOM 

The Rosicrucians have been devotmg their lives for many 
centuries to breakmg the bonds that hold man m their power. 
They have issued a private book that will tell you how you 
can OVERCOME the obstacles in life, use a new mental power 
to create a larger, happier career and attract success, health, 
and prosperity. It means the dawn of a new day — the begin' 
ning of perfect freedom. Send for a copy today. It is absolutely 
free. Write a letter (not a post card) to: 


LIBRARIAN D. K. 

THE ROSICRUCIAN ORDER 

(AMORC) 

SAN JOSE CAEIFORNIA 

(The International Rosicrucian Order) 


almost guarantee to return not one dissatis- 
fied 01 disappointed person 
^ !• ! 

The bieak in the stock-market found its 
reflection m many cancelled leservations, 
both rail and ship, but despite the untoward 
behavioi of City Service and United States 
Steel, more people will undoubtedly travel 
this year than ever before One night in No- 
vember, the Twentieth Century Limited 
pulled out of New Yoik for Chicago with- 
out a single drawing room taken, but that 
was during the height of the scaie The 
travel-minded aie planning for bigger and 
better trips while the North presents its 
\ersion of the Ice Age 

si: i 

The Pacific Northwest each winter is 
finding more favor, and offers its iivalry to 
famous California Snow, there, is almost 
unknown, except in the mountains, golf 
and other sports can be played all the year 
around m Portland, Tacoma, Seattle and 
other cities Yet the mountains aie close 
at hand for winter sports, and hit Rainier 
Park, open all the year, offers multiple at- 
tractions m this line The Columbia River 
Highway, the Mt Hood Loop and other 
famous trails of the Northwest are nearly 
as beautiful duiing the winter months as 
in the summer, and are much less crowded 

-i. ! ' 

Death Valley, the hottest place in the 
United States in summer, is delightful in 
winter, and California could not be seen 
without its inclusion The Union Pacific 
runs three days’ tours to tins spectaculai 
desert spot all winter, the cost of w’hich is 
small for what you get for it If you 
aie in California, do not fail to get the thnll 
which comes wuth the reali/ation that you aie 
standing on a spot actually below sea level 
4 I ' 

Havana, the play-spot of the Westiin 
World, has allurements during Febiuai> 
that are all the more temiiting with eaeh 
snowstorm During the latter pait of 
February, the competing boats of the Intel - 
national Star Class Regatta will race in 
Havana Bay, the Carnival season begins on 
February 9, and the carnivals with then 
beauty contests, receptions and parades take 
place on different Sundays dunng that 
month and March Then thcie are the 
horse-races at Oriental Paik for those w’ho 
love the ponies, golf, tennis, swimming, and 
sight-seeing The Ward Line is offering an 
attractive number of all-expense tours to this 
garden spot, ranging from .$165 up for nine 
to seventeen days And the three-day ocean 
voyage will not be the least of the pleasure 
afforded by such a trip 
^ 4 i 

So many adjectwes have been used up 
describing the wonders of Beimuda that 
anything on the subject is hackneyed It is 
the “Gulf Stream Playground” E\eryone 
should go there at least once, to iide ovei the 
coral roads, to canoe in the inlets and sounds 
of lapis-lazuh, to study the gieat \ariety 
of vegetation The Royal hlail line is offei- 
ing beautiful, leisurely vojages to Bermuda 
ranging in price from .$70, round trip, up 
to $800, via the w^ell-equipped Aicadian”. 
The forty-eight hours spent on this boat 
are altogether too shoit, especially wdien 
they are bringing you back to the North 
Its pnees and servree are just about tlie 
same as those of the Furness-Bermuda line, 
which for a number of years has served 
Americans pleasure- and comfort-bent 
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Christian PSYCHOLOGY 

<9 v\ Leads Men andWomcn 
to the Kingdom of God 
and adds unto them the 
! ai ^Things and Conditions 
""i ll ; necessaiy to theirHapp^ 
i > ^ ness^as Jesus promised. 
It teaches Ihemto pray 
^ , for the things they want 
in such a way as to gel 
them ,as Jesus said they should. 


For nineteen hundred years the 
world has sought a better undei stand- 
ing of the teachings of Jesus, which 
would enable men and women to have 
the more abundant life and happiness 
which He promised. 

He said to some of His followers 
(Mark 11 24) ‘What things soever 
ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them.” 
It is a promise that anyone may get any- 
thing he wants, by pi aying for it — that 
IS, by praying for it m a certain way 

Again Jesus said to certain followers 
who were w^orrying about their phys- 
ical and financial affairs (Luke 12 31) 
“But rather seek ye the kingdom' of 
God; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” There can be no 
doubt about what this promise means 
— especially if we read the context be- 
ginning at verse 22. It clearly and 
simply means that if one can find the 
kingdom of God, his physical and 
financial problems will solve them- 
selves — that there will be “added” 
unto him the things necessary to his 
happiness 

The tiagedy of it is that these 
promises are not generally fulfilled in 
the lives and affairs of Christian 
people Millions have diligently 
sought the Kingdom of God for years 
without finding it — without having 
anything much added to them. They 
have prayed earnestly for things and 
conditions they desired, without get- 
ting them. Millions of these good 
people, in the churches and out of 
them, are cramped and hampered 


by poverty, limitations, lack, sick- 
ness, worry and disappointment 
But there is nothing wrong with 
these promises of Jesus. The trouble 
is that men and women have failed to 
understand and use them correctly 
They have thought the Kingdom of 
God IS a place or condition outside of 
themselves, whereas Jesus said (Luke 
17 21) “The Kingdom of God is 
within you ” They have understood 
Him to say, in reference to praying for 
the things they want* “Believe that 
ye shall receive them,” and that is not 
what He said, nor will such belief get 
what Jesus promised they should. 

CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 

now comes forward with a great flood 
of the white light of simple scientific 
truth Under the illumination of this 
light men and women are finding the 
Kingdom of God and having added 
unto them the things necessary to their 
happiness — they are learning how to 
pray for the things and conditions they 
want in such a way as to get them, as 
Jesus promised they should 

CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
IS a simple scientific system of Chris- 
tian life and thought which gives 
Christianity the power of godliness as 
well as the form, and puts into it thti 
living, vibrant' force which brings pros 
perity, love, achievement, health, hap- 
piness, peace, and more abundant life 
It is not a religion, nor a sect, but a 
movement within the churches, loyal tc 
their work and ministry, and based 
squarely upon the teachings of Jesus as 
verified, explained, simplified, and 
practically applied by modern scientific 
Psychology 

CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 

IS given to the world by Judge Daniel 
A Simmons, whose gifts to the world 
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are already so rich and full He is 
widely known as a psychologist, author, 
teacher, and lecturer He is now, and 
for more than fifteen years has been, 
one of the judges of the highest trial 
court in his state He is the founder 
of The American Institute of Psychol- 
ogy, with its thousands of students all 
over the world, and highly prizes the 
great mass of marvelously happy 
achievements that these students have 
reported as results of his teachings 

CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 

IS Judge Simmons’ crowning work — a 
work in which the Christ-light shines 
forth as the true light of the world, 
leading men and women on to higher, nobler, 
happier and more abundant life He has set 
forth Its fundamental principles in a marvelous 
soul-thnllmg lecture of 6,000 words entitled 
“The Kingdom of God,” in which he tells just 
what the Kingdom of God is, where it is, and 
ho-w to set out to find it and enjoy its rich 
rewards A manuscript copy of “The Kingdom 
of God” will be 

Sent Free and Complete 

to anyone who will fill out and return to us 
the coupon printed below The sending of this 
remarkable lecture is a work of loving per- 
sonal service, rendered m the name and spirit 
of Him who said, “Freely ye h^ 
freel> give ” Fi^ 

I.et noth 
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The 

SENTIMENTALIST 


An Editorial 


O NE frequently sees the Nature lover or ‘‘sen- 
timentalist” scored for his lack of grasp of 
a situation that is often tersely described as 
“Game versus Vermin”, or some other aspect ol 
conservation Since the opinions expressed otten 
show a lack of appreciation of the standpoint ot 
the non-hunting lover of wild life that is quite as 
profound as the ignorance that is ascribed to him, 
his viewpoint may be emphasized 

The “sentimentalist”, as he is termed, often m 
derision, may have as broad a background of ex- 
perience as his critic Sometimes he is a sportsman 
who has seen, with the passing of the years, the 
gradual depletion of our wild life, and who has 
laid aside the gun He may be one who has never 
hunted, but derives ample enjoyment from obser- 
vation of wild life, without killing Sometimes he 
has other points of view In any case his attitude 
should, in fairness, be accorded that degree of 
respect that accompanies sincerity of purpose not 
actuated by hope of gain 
Especially during the past thirty years have we 
seen the wild life of our continent ravaged m the 
name of sport, and the commercialism that de- 
pends on it In this destructive alliance there has 
grown up a theory that the rights of the sportsman 
are paramount, and that he is justified in destroy- 
ing any species that interferes with one that has 
been designated as game This attitude seems to 
betoken a degree of selfishness, and an assumption 
of ownership, that will not stand the test Has he 
who has never taken up the gun abandoned title to 
his share of grouse, or quail, or hawk, or owl ^ Is 
not his enj'oyment as worthy of recognition as that 
of the man who finds enjoyment in killing^ By 
what process of reasoning is the non-killer asked 
to relinquish his shared Surely he has a right to 
claim joint interest m wild creatures, and to 
assume some responsibility for their protection 
Settlement has seriously interfered with many 
of our larger species , no one believes that the bison 
could maintain its millions on our western plains 
But settlement, and natural enemies, and diseases, 
have all been much overworked in accounting for 
the recent rapid decline m our game species The 
disinterested student, reviewing the history of our 
game during the past few decades — an ever-dwind- 
ling supply pursued by a constantly increasing 


army of hunters — believes, unless a truer type of 
conservation is adopted, that the virtual disap- 
pearance of those marvelous creations that in his 
own memory peopled abundantly the woods and 
fields and marshes of our continent is inevitable 
If in his pleas for less killing he may seem to tread 
on the toes of sport, it is through fear that the few 
larger species that are yet spared us m fair num- 
bers will follow those that have gone. 

An assertion given much emphasis is that the 
non-killer does little or nothing to preserve our 
wild creatures What greater protection can be 
given the bird than to spare its life ^ And, as ex- 
amples, let us remember the gift of Marsh Island, 
Louisiana, by Mrs Russell Sage, the Rainey Wild 
Life Sanctuary, m the same state, financed by 
Mrs Grace Rainey Rogers, the earlier successful 
work of Abbott H Thayer m behalf of the sea- 
bird colonies on our Atlantic Coast, and the recent 
act of Edward Bok in establishing his Florida 
preserves What of the thousands of dollars con- 
tributed by the Audubon Societies and other 
disinterested organizations, and expended in 
sanctuaries, warden service, and winter feeding^ 
Especially let us not forget that greater value, un- 
measurable m terms of money, represented by the 
moral and educational influence of such efforts 
The school of thought that the N ature lover rep- 
resents and that brings him criticism is largely the 
direct product of conditions that are continually be- 
coming more evident His forces are being recruited 
from the ranks of those whose repugnance to the 
slaughter that so often masquerades as sport has 
forced them to action, by landowners and farmers 
who resent the destruction of property caused by 
careless hunters, and who are determined to pro- 
tect the wild creatures they raise, and by sportsmen 
who have come to realize that the benefits gained 
by life m the outdoors may be obtained without 
killing, and who are welcoming the new regime 
The “sentimentalist”, contrary to the conception 
pictured by his critics, is by no means an isolated 
and visionary backnumber, ignorant of his subject 
and spending his time deploring and supplicating 
He is a student of the present, interpreting it by 
the lessons of the past, and working for a more 
abundant future The fact that he is being recog- 
nized as a militant force is significant 
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COUGAR, OR MOUNTAIN LION— AN- 
OTHER VANISHING AMERICAN 

For tbeir suas, both real and imagined, these 
native cats are being gradually wiped out. 
Only about Gve thousand remain 
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WRITE YOUR OWN 
CAPTIONS 

Whzt IS the cougar think- 
ing about here while it re- 
gards Bill Finley in the 
nearby tree holding some- 
thing that whirrs in a 
black box^ 
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Trailing the Mountain Lion 


And, What’s More, Making Him Pose for Pictures 
by Arthur Newton Pack 

Photographs By William L. Finley and the Author 


^^Tust as I came out under that tree and fired at 
I the lion, he screamed and jumped straight at me 
^ I shot him seven times while he was in the air, 
and if I hadn’t had that Luger automatic he’d sure have 
broken my neck Another time . and just then an owl 
hooted The listeners shivered, but the old owl was 
undoubtedly wise enough to know the kind of “lyin’ 
hunting” that is done around the iim of a cosy camp fire 
Eastern tourists constitute 
a serious temptation to the 
veracity of a “dude wrangler 
guide”. The only lions that 
such an audience knows 
about are the kind which a 


well-known hunter and wild animal photographer baits 
with a zebra tied to the rear axle of his automobile in 
brightest Africa, or the supposedly bloodthirsty beasts 
which pursue helpless heroines and capering comedians 
throughout six reels of film (with roars now thrown 
in free) And yet there really are wild lions in America 
There are mountain lions, cougars, pumas, panthers, 
painters, catamounts, brown tigers, varmints, Indian 
devils, mountain screamers, 
king-cats, or whatever the 
story teller chooses to call 
them Some of the lion stories 
are true, but the live material 
to make stones about is 


O NCE more a Nature Magazine photographic 
expedition gets what it goes after. In this 
article Mr Pack tells some of the experiences of 
the recent trip to get pctures of mountain lion — a 
vanishing species — in their native habitat 
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rapidly disappearing 
Where elevated trains 
shriek and Lions Clubs 
now meet on the seven- 
teenth floor, real mountain 
lions once roved Then all 
good citizens preached that 
the only good lion is a dead 
one Indeed they not only 
preached but practised so 
effectively that there are no 
longer mountain lions anywhere in the eastern United 
States Today western ranchmen carry on 
Southwest of Safford, Arizona, lies a fine collection of 
materials left over in the making of the rest of the 
world, but assembled in a somewhat careless manner 
These are the Galiuro Mountains Perhaps it is this 
very irregularity and haphazard quality m the scenery 
of the wilderness that gives it its wonderful charm, 
but that also has had its effect upon Arizona mules and 
some few Arizona citizens We had been commended to 
a gentleman resident of this country who owned mules 
and horses He agreed to transport us into the back 
country of Rattlesnake Canyon to pursue mountain lions 
in their natural habitat and take motion pictures of both 
We also had Cleve Miller, an experienced lion hunter on 
Uncle Sam’s payroll and four bloodhounds trained to 
follow no trail but that of a mountain lion Mere man 
with all his cleverness can not find a lion when he wants 
one Everything looked very bright, and nothing had 
been overlooked except the vagaries of Arizona mules 
But all was not as rosy as it looked. There followed 
days of riding the rim rocks; battling our way through 
the terrible scrub growth of the steep and treacherous 
hillsides, following trails that ranged from lukewarm to 
frigid All to no avail At last one day when our food 
supplies were running low Miller declared, “There’s 
more lions in my country than there ever was or will be 
in this God-forsaken range A man can ride after his 


WHAT ARE THESE MEN FOOLING FOR> 

The lion dogs can*t understand these antics, least of all 
not killing the hon they have tracked 




A FILM STUDIO IM THE TREE TOPS 
Few feet separated Bill Finley in his tree from the cou- 
gar in itS’-—but that’s how it is done 


dogs Without getting into some blind box canyon he can’t 
get out of There’s wild turkeys, too — ^lots of ’em, and 
good water If I had you folks in there I’d sure show 
a lion where you could get at him ” 

And so we left the Galiuros, Miller to ride home and 
meet us at “the old MJ Bar trap on Stray Horse Creek,” 
and we to make a long, round-about trip to Aliller’s 
Utopia of game not far north of Safford Our route took 
us by horse and automobile around through New 
Mexico and back into Arizona, over roads almost un- 
believable, until we came to the Blue River and at last 
a low, log building bearing a shabby sign, “Blue P 0 ” 
There we left the car, found that we could outfit up the 
canyon a bit, and at last rode west from the Blue River 
In a few hours we came out at a roughly-fenced corral 
in some woods by the side of the stream we had been 
following This stream was the Stray Horse and the 
corral was the MJ Bar “cattle trap” where Miller was 
to meet us 

In Arizona a man does not say, “I’ll meet you at the 
cigar counter at ten minutes after three ” He says, “I’ll 
get to the MJ Bar trap about IMonday and meet up 
with you there,” and whoever arrives first waits 
Twenty-four hours after our arrival Miller rode into 
camp, leading an extra horse to carry his bed Old 
Sandy, Blue, Boob and Rosy were with him, — not on an\ 
leash, but fastened together in pairs to discourage 
hunting en route 

Next morning as we were eagerly preparing to start 
again on a hon hunt, two strange horsemen appeared 
Western hospitality dictated that they be asked to “get 
down and have a cup of coffee ” Hodges and Cosper, 
who had outfitted us, knew the men by name, for every- 
one in this country naturally knows all of his neighbors 
within fifty or a hundred miles They were camped up 
a side canyon not far away from us and had ridden into 
the mountains to see how their cattle had fared over the 
winter and to brand such calves as they could find 
Hardly had the appropriate explanations been given 
when the dogs set up a furious barking and yowling, and 
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thiee strange hounds appealed, followed by another 
horseman It seemed as if this great ^Mldeiness had 
suddenly become heavily populated I saw Cosper and 
Hodges exchange a quick glance, and Miller’s face 
assumed a peculiaily tense expression 

‘‘Hello, Ben,” said Cosper. “Get down and have some 
coffee ” 

As the new stranger strolled over to the fire and 
squatted on his heels, the name Ben suddenly clicked in 
my mind Ben Black, a rival lion hunter, was also 
working for the government, and Miller had spoken 
more than once of Black’s encroachments on what our 
hunter considered his exclusive territory There was no 
chance of these two enemies working together, and if 
the old adage about too many cooks spoiling the broth 
was true, certainly too many lion hunters would spoil 



the mountains through a 
new kind of brush which 
tore at our hands and 
faces and whipped our 
chaps into a worn and 
weary appearance. Several 
times the dogs took the 
trail of a lion without suc- 
cess 

Each day we rode back 
to camp early in the after- 
noon, for the sun was then too hot, and what little 
scent might have been left in the morning would be 
gone It was good to get back to our bubbling creek, fed 
by the snows which still lingered far back at the nine- 
thousand- and ten-thousand-foot levels It was good 
to feel one’s legs and arms and find them all there, and 
to say, “Well, my horse didn’t fall today, although when 
we pitched off that rim rock after the dogs I don’t see 
how he ever kept on his feet ” But the “hunting” and 
king we did about the camp fire lost its charm, everyone 
had told all the lies he ever knew. Time was running 
against us, and we had no lion. 

Now came news which, like the fancy or mirage of 
a cooling spring to the thiisty desert traveler, brought 
longing and dismay Hugh Trainor, one of the cov\7- 
punchers, rode into camp one evening “Ben Black 
got a big lion yesterday,” said Hugh “He was starting 
for home and I rode along with him for a ways He 
stiuck a trail about half-way to the rim road and killed 
the lion over on Strawberry Mountain. Too bad you 
folks weren’t there, for the lion was a big fellow and 
he treed low where he’d have made a good picture ” 

We sat about the fire and cussed. Cleve Miller was 
in the dumps He pnded himself on being the best lion 
hunter in Arizona and, through Ben Black, fate had 
handed him a blow. He could not even tell more stories 
of his past prowess DeWitt Cosper alone seemed hope- 
ful, and long after we sought our own bed rolls under 
the two fir trees he and Frank Hodges were still talking 


our chances of getting mountain lion pic- 
tures 

Conversation in our little circle was 
polite, but strained “You hunting lions 
inquired Black 

“Yes,” replied Miller. “These folks want 
me to tree a lion for ’em so they can get some 
moving pictures ” Silence 

After a time Hodges threw his cigarette to jump or not to 
into the fire Where are you figuring on ix be> 

hunting Ben^” Above the mountain lion 

TM 1 1 1 XT j surveys the situation be- 

Black caught the idea No other words while, anxious and 

were necessary “I saw a track ovei at the expectant, one of the dogs 

IS tense waiting for what 

head of Neckup last night on my way over, may happen next 
and I kind of figured on following it up 
with the dogs ” 

Cosper now joined in “We are hunting on 
this side of the Stray Horse today, so I guess 
we’re not likely to meet ” 

“No, I guess not,” replied Black “That 
lion track I saw was headed the other way ” 

For several days the agreement held We 
rode each morning with Miller up and down 
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(Left) WE COULD NOT 
RESIST PRINTING THIS 
PICTURE— GUESS WHO 
Correct, it is Bill Finley 
mounted ior a stirring gal- 
lop over the country-side 
on bis spirited thorough- 
bred 


(Right) ARMORED FOR 
THE ROUGH COUNTRY 
WHERE LIVES THE 
MOUNTAIN LION 
Arthur Newton Pack, pres- 
ident of our Association 
and leader of the expedi- 
tion, getting ready ior the 
day*s ramble 



in low tones about the fire The next morning we awoke 
to a dead camp The men had already gone. 

Over our breakfast of beans, biscuits, and beef — 
the three B’s of Arizona — we discussed the situa- 
tion We knew that if they did find a lion and tree him 
someone would come back to guide us to the spot We 
were tired of that strenuous riding, anyhow Long ago 
we had been forced to give up the scheme of using a 
packmule to carry the motion picture outfit The mule 
always got caught in the brush and tried to wupe the 
cameras off against a tree Bill Finley is a professional 
wild animal photographer, and both ot us used standard 
size cameras We had two hand cameras, however, and 
these we carried fastened to our saddle horns In spite 
of our leather chaps, our knees were black and blue 
from the banging of the boxes against them The 
camera cases were nearly cut to pieces Mrs Pack car- 
ried our tripod on the horn of her saddle, and she, too, 
had been nearly wiped off her horse several times, when 
the case caught in the brush and swung against her 

Suddenly, about two-thirty, we heard the clattering 
of hoofs, and the three men came splashing up the 
stream 

“Well, I got a lion for you sure thing this time!” 
yelled the hunter “The dogs have got him up a tree clear 
on the top of Red Mountain’” He swung his leg over 
the saddle horn and began the narrative. 


the mountain, lost the tiail at another open sunn} 
place, and again we found it for ’em This time they 
went clean up to the very top of Red hlountam My 
horse fell twice It was the woist going I ever saw 
Then, just over the top of that mountain, those dogs 
come upon the lion He must a’lieen asleep or resting. 
First thing I knew I seen old Sandy jump the son 
of a gun out of some brush He’s a big fellow all 
right, and he was so surprised to find the dogs right 
on him that he ran only about a hundred yards or so 
and scrambled up a pine tree But believe me it sure is 
some ride from here ” 

When we looked at their horses, we believed it 
Miller and Cosper both thought that we might more 
easily get up to where the lion was by starting up 
Stray Horse Creek and going west until wc hit a side 
ridge which ran toward the peak of Red Mountain We 
held a council of war as to what to do If it should take 
three hours to get up to the lion, very little daylight 
would remain for pictures, but we had waited three 
weeks to get a chance for pictures and simply couldn’t 
afford to miss this one The only alternative was to spend 
the night under the tree The mountain was nearly 
nine thousand feet high, and it would be bitter cold 
The country was so rough that no bedding could go with 
us Blankets or no blankets, food or no food, up Stray 
Horse Creek we started 


“Our horses are nearly dead It sure has been one 
heart-breakm’ ride That north side of Red Mountain is 
j'ust one series of nm rock, and cliffs, 
and it is pretty near impossible for a 
horse to get up Those dogs hit a lion 
trail about daylight, but they lost it later 
When DeWitt come up, he suggested that 
he ‘cut sign’ on ahead a w^ay, farther up 
the mountain, where the ground wasn’t 
quite so dry Well he found another lion 
track and when I brought the dogs up, 
they sure recognized it as the track of the 
same lion They kept on up the side of 



It was a long, tough ride before we at last stumbled 
down to the tree, where, forty feet above us on a sturdy 
limb, crouched the lion He was a big 
fellow, sure enough, about the size and 
color of a circus lion, but without the 
mane The cougar’s face, too, was dif- 
erent, — ^more like that of a cat The long 
tail, without noticeable tuft, hung down 
and twitched slowly from side to side as 
the creature eyed us and snarled at the 
barking dogs. 

The older dogs, Sandy and Blue, could 
not understand why their quarry should 
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TWO VIEWS OF OUR 
FRIEND AND MOVIE 
STAR ON LOCATION 
At the leh a survey of the 
situation below is under 
way and at the right a de- 
cision has been reached to 
come down and change 
trees 



be kept so long in the tree They leaped upon their 
master , begged and besought him to kill the lion and be 
done with it Old Sandy even refused to drink He 
simply sat at the base of the tree and looked up 

About the base of the tree we built a crackling fire, 
and collected great piles of wood to keep it going Then 
Miller and Cosper set out for camp, hoping to get in 
before dark In the morning they would return with 
food and water Frank Hodges clearly did not like the 
idea of the strange vigil, but he stayed on Darkness 
slowly came The canyons below us were already dis- 
solving into gloom, and the last rays of light gilded the 
mountain top above us A cold breeze stole m from the 
main range of the White Mountains to the west We 
hugged the blaze. As the flames leaped up, our lion 
climbed a little higher in the tree. He did not seem to be 
excited about it, but settled himself on a limb The 
dogs gradually realized that we were looking after the 
lion and finally condescended to lie down and doze 

It is all very well to talk about sleeping about a camp 
fire without blankets, but in the high mountains in 
April the word sleep is — ^well, just try it^ We sat' and 
shifted positions and tried to keep up our spirits Even 
the thought that up there in the darkness forty feet 
above our heads lay a large mountain lion was secondary 
to warmth Once or twice Finley snored, and surely we 
all dozed, to awake and shiver. Somewhere not far away 
a great horned owl hooted 

At last, over behind the opposite ridge, the stars 
began to grow dim Morning was coming, 
but in the mountains this is the coldest 
time of all We threw more wood on the 
fire and hugged it closer still. At last sun- 
rise came Now able to see my way, I 
climbed a little way up the steep slope 
from the tree, reveling in the warmth of 
surplus effort I turned to look at the 
tree top '^He’s still there'” I shouted 
Mrs Pack came scrambling up to see for 
herself The great cat lay sprawled out 


on the limb, with one forepaw doubled beneath him 
and one forefoot and one hind foot hanging down He 
raised his head and looked at us in a rather bored 
manner, as much as to say, “Those darned human 
beings are still there Won’t they ever go away?” At 
my shout, however, two of the younger dogs began to 
bark The lion turned his head to look at them, and 
snarled, whereupon the other dogs joined in the chorus. 

It was after eight when the other men appeared with 
water, and we made ourselves hot coffee and ate a little 
dry bread and jam We had hardly finished when there 
was a great shouting, yipping, and barking above us, 
and down the ridge rode Hugh Trainor, his partner, 
and the rival hunter, Ben Black, with his dogs. They 
had heard that Miller had a lion treed, and in true 
Arizona style had followed the tracks of the horses to 
the spot 

It was necessary to get the lion to change his position 
for pictures so a shower of small stones was tried. The 
lion snarled, and although the missiles could not hurt 
him at that height, he decided that it was no place for a 
self-respecting animal and proceeded forthwith to come 
down He came down head first, spiraling about the 
tree for the best foothold. My camera was mounted on a 
tripod on the steep slope, where I could get a good 
picture of his actions Finley was well placed at an 
opening in the brush This combination worked ex- 
cellently, for the lion came out on the bare trunk, about 
twenty-five feet from the ground. Suddenly, and with- 
out any warning, he leaped clear in one 
magnificent jump His long body, with 
tail straight out, described an arc right 
in front of Finley’s camera, and he hit 
the ground close to one of the dogs, a 
good thirty or forty feet away from the 
base of the tree. 

At the first movement of the lion the 
dogs had set up a howling and barking, 
and as the tawny body launched itself 
through space we all began to shout with 
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excitement The lion 
landed with a thud, 
but safely and cat- 
like on all four feet 
Before the dogs 
could recover from 
surprise he was off 
through the thick oak 
brush. I tried to fol- 
low his progress with 
my camera, but the 
brush was too thick 
Swinging the lens 
around in advance 
of the lion’s probable 
path, I sighted the 
great cat making up 
another tree. I 
pushed the lever Not 
one of the dogs 
reached him, and he 
scrambled up cat- 
like, but with a 
spiral motion about the trunk, until he was once more 
among the limbs and could climb with their aid Up 
to the very top of the tree We all hurried with our 
cameras, as rapidly as we could over the rough ground 
All seven dogs were barking furiously and jumping 
about the trunk of this tree, another pine about fifty 
feet high. 

About twenty feet away was virtually a twin tree 
Marvelous luck* Bill Finley called to one of the cow- 
boys to throw his rope over a limb. With this aid he 
began to climb , reached the first good limb and hauled 
up the camera 

Our guides and the cowboys looked aghast. They 
could not climb, and, truth to tell, they were more or 
less afraid of the lion Finley worked his way up, haul- 
ing the camera after him As Bill climbed so did the 
lion At last both the great cat and Finley were seated 
opposite each other on the last strong branches There 
were nineteen feet 
between them Fin- 
ley pointed his ca- 
mera at the lion 
The lion laid back 
his ears and snarled 

Bill was in his 
element and per- 
fectly happy. “What 
shall I do if he 
jumps on me?” He 
called down 

“Throw the cam- 
era at him.” 

“Do some heavy 
jumping yourself ” 

“Change places 
with him ” 

The lion kept on 
snarling The camera 
began to buzz I 
worked around the 


mountain side with 
my camera, trying to 
get a place where I 
could get them both 
in the picture Finley 
used his film load; 
then came part way 
down the tree, lower- 
ing his camera by 
the rope to exchange 
for a full one 
This time Bill had 
a six-inch lens for a 
full-sized close-up. 
The lion turned his 
back and acted quite 
bored Finley had to 
heave bunches of 
pine needles and 
cones at the lion to 
stir him up Once the 
big fellow came out 
on the limb as far as 
he could toward Bill Below we held our breaths I had 
at last found a fairly good set-up and stood poised with 
my hand on the release lever, determined, that, inasmuch 
as I could not help Finley, I was going to get a splendid 
picture of his rapid demise But the lion had not much 
bluff m him, and no fight at all Such is the wa} with 
our American mountain lion He can do a lot of damage 
if he wants to, but he makes it his business to avoid 
a fight unless absolutely necessary The lion lay down 
again and licked his chops 

Finley climbed to the very top of the tree and leaned 
out as far as possible He pointed his camera and pushed 
the lever Nothing happened The film was jammed. 
Climbing part way down he called foi a changing bag, 
and, balanced in a fork of the tree, both hands in the 
light-proof bag, fixed the jam 

The men were getting restless It was noon, and we 
were hungry and thirsty Finley called down that he 

wanted to get the 
lion yawning No 
luck, and finally he 
came dowm to sug- 
gest we get the lion 
to move again With 
both cameras set up 
at points of vantage, 
we again hurled 
rocks at the lion He 
merely snarled, but 
apparently he had 
made up his mind 
that there was no use 
in coming down. 
Miller said that it 
was unusual for a 
lion to jump out of a 
tree more than once 
or twice 

Now, we knew 
that that lion had 
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A ROUGH COUNTRY— THIS COUGAR LAND 
The members oi the expedition hit the trail with the guides on the 
movie mountain lion hunt 



IN CAMP AFTER A THREE-COURSE MEAL 
Beans, bacon and bread below the belt, then comes the business oi 
washing the dishes 
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caught a deer, to which he was certainly entitled We had 
no evidence that he had killed any calves recently, and 
besides, he had performed splendidly for the movies 
Mrs Pack suggested that we return to camp with the 
dogs and allow the lion to escape. Finley and I were 
strongly of the same mind Cleve Miller, however, had 
been loaned to us by the U S Department of Agricul- 
ture as their crack lion hunter, and the idea of 
deliberately permitting a lion to escape appealed to him 
as so unique that he was willing to do so He only 
asked that we pay him the money he could not then 
honestly claim from Uncle Sam But there were two 
cowboys present who owned cattle in that part of the 
country, and a rival lion hunter whose record would be 
improved by this lion Even if we departed, it was more 
than likely that Ben Black would stay around, kill that 
lion sooner or later, and win the credit for it Miller 
was distinctly worried, and there was a tension in the 
atmosphere I looked at Finley and he nodded “All 
right, shoot him,” I said It was an easy shot for Miller. 

By the time we had gathered and packed our cameras 
Miller had the lion about skinned “Hey’” he shouted 
“Don’t you want to take some of this mountain lion 
meat back to camp It’s good eating ” I had heard be- 
fore that mountain lion meat tasted like lean pork, but 
had never tried it So I gathered up the steak Miller 
had cut off before feeding the dogs With it in one hand 
and my camera in the other, I started up the mountain. 

I was soiry our lion was dead, for he made upon the 
motion picture film a record which may before long be- 
come part of the history of a species practically extinct 
I could not deny that this largest American cat is destruc- 
tive. That he feeds equally upon deer and cattle, where 
cattle are available, is well known He will destroy 
horses, burros, and even goats. Ernest Seton estimates 
that there may be as many as 5,000 cougars all together 
remaining in the United States If each cougar kills 
$1,000 worth of other animals each year (counting deer 
which are protected for the benefit of the sportsman and 
often at the expense of the farmer whose crops the deer 
may eat) then the annual bill of damage chargeable 
against the cougar’s account is $5,000,000 However, I 
recalled that it has been reliably estimated that domestic 
cats in New York State alone destroy 3,500,000 birds 
annually The same United States Biological Survey 


which hires men to exterminate mountain lions estimates 
the value to the farmer of insect and weed-seed eating 
birds at $1 00 each per year Apparently, therefore, tak- 
ing the entire countiy instead of just New York State, 
domestic cats are responsible for a loss many times 
greater than that attributed to the cougars A few cranks 
might like to exterminate domestic cats also 

The cougar, because of his taste for deer, is relent- 
lessly pursued by hired professionals, even in most of 
our western National Parks where game is supposed to 
roam unmolested In the Kaibab Forest of northern 
Arizona the nation has had one example of what over- 
protection of deer may bring about When deer multiply 
without check, the question of food supply becomes 
serious for them. They gnaw the bark of trees and eat 
young seedlings, with consequent damage to the forest 
Even then many slowly starve to death. Is it not better 
to permit the natural enemies of deer to take their toll 
and keep the herds within bounds^ 

If one grants that deer should be protected so that 
sportsmen can have the pleasure of shooting them, then 
why not apply the same rule to the mountain lion”^ A 
few of the big-game hunters who go to Africa after lions 
there might be encouraged to concentrate a little effort on 
the American lion President Roosevelt hunted American 
mountain lions as well as African lions, and wrote most 
interestingly concerning his adventures, but since that 
time comparatively few sportsmen have tried it The 
shooting of a cougar in a tree is, of course, ridiculously 
easy and anything but a sporting proposition The diffi- 
culty and danger (for of such stuff is real sportsmanship 
supposed to be made) lies in the pursuit, the rough rid- 
ing, and in the wildness and beauty of those mountain 
fastnesses where a few of these creatures dwell 

The United States Government does not consider 
mountain lions as game, but merely as creatures so 
contemptible that professional hunters are hired at five 
dollars a day and sent out to do away with them 
The government uses tax money for this purpose; but 
the government, through the same Department of Agri- 
culture, does not actually send men to kill the beetles 
on my fruit trees It only tells me how I may kill them 
As I climbed the mouniain with that piece of lion 
meat in my hand, I wondered whether the American 
people are giving a square deal to their only native lion 


The National Flower Poll 


S, 


With a total of more than a milhon votes cast in Nature Magazine s National 
Flower Poll, the tabulators were conftonted with a last-minute deluge of votes at the 
time of going to press with this issue It was, therefore, impossible to make a complete 
and adequate final report on the Poll This will be done in the March issue, when a 
tabulation of the vote fbi the entire country and by indizdduat States will be made, 
as well as a report on the progress and general aspect's of this vote, which has stimu- 
lated so much flower interest East, West, North and South. 
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Fear Not, Little Brother 


SOME MORE BARNYARD PETS 


So much comment was aroused hy the presentation in these 
pages some time ago of two pages of pictures of the clever 
barnyard pets tamed and trained by the affection and per- 
sistence of Mrs. Joseph Watson of Connecticut, that when 


Patriotism 


A Balancing Act 










Taking His Measure Guarding the Bread Line 


and Laddie, his diminutive fellow canine; Tim, the kitten, 
and Ignatz, the white rat; Grayfriar, the vociferous rooster 
and Polly, the parrot, of course. One of the charms of 
Mrs. Watson’s pictures of her strange and clever tribe is 
that they are taken with no attempt at background or 
setting and with few "stage effects”. And most of all they 

make one won- 
der how any liv- 
ing person would 
have the patience 
to train them all. 
Mrs. Watson’s 
barnyard menag- 
erie has also ap- 
peared in the 
movies Perhaps 
you have seen 
them on the 


screen. 




THIS IS PIERIS RAPAE 

Distinguishable by the black tips and the two black spots on the 
for&wings, and the single black spots on the rear appendages 


T he equipment is ready, — ^now for the hunt No 
need for foreign conquests, however, — the vege- 
table garden can be the field Here, with little 
trouble, most of the economically destructive insects, 
and a number of beneficial ones, can be discovered 
At this time of year one is likely to find a number 
of insect eggs in the cabbage patch, principally the eggs 
of the common cabbage butterfly These are laid singly 
on the underside of leaves of such plants as the cabbage, 
cauliflower, nasturtium, turnip and radish The eggs 
are onion-shaped, yel- 
lowish in color, and 
deeply ridged 
To prepare speci- 
mens for the breeding 
cages, cut off the leaf 
surrounding the eggs, 
and place them on a 
small portion of it in 
one of the pill boxes 
A specimen label will 
read ‘^No 1 — egg on 
wild mustard Loca- 
tion* vegetable garden 
Date* March 15, 1930 ” 

Probably a dozen simi- 
lar eggs can be obtained 
to make excellent ma- 
terial for breeding and 
observing the life his- 
tory of the worm. Pho- 
tographs may be 
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Cabbage Butterfly 


We Pursue Our Insect Hobby 
One Step Further 
by C. F. Greeves "Carpenter 


Photographs by Cornelia Clar\e 

This IS the second article in the series on ‘^Breed- 
ing Insects as a Hobby’\ the first having appeared 
in the January issue 

attempted but these may or may not be very successful, 
according to the photographer’s skill 
The collection of eggs will go in one of the breeding 
cages, and be kept m a warm place where the tempera- 
ture is between 70° and 80° The same conditions as 
are present in the garden should be maintained as far 
as possible If the eggs were freshly laid it may be a 
week before they hatch, during which time it is inad- 
visable to handle them. Copious notes should be taken, 
to place under specimen No 1 ^ ‘three days later, noted 
the egg turning a darker color, the next day cater- 
pillar had emerged Larva light velvety green with 
numerous black specks Half inch long ” 

The captives must now be fed and therefore some 
of the leaves of the plants from which the eggs were 
taken must be obtained, for invariably adult insects lay 
on plants on which the young will feed Later leaves of 
various plants could be tried and notes taken on what 
the larvae will or will not eat The food supply should 
be changed every day The caterpillars must be lifted 
gently off the old leaves by hand, and care taken not to 


A RUINED 
CABBAGE 
It IS not much good 
for anything alter our 
friends the cabbage 
worms get through 
with It 
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injuie them by rough treatment 
From the first day after 
hatching interesting changes 
take place, for the cateipillar 
molts or sheds its skin four 
times before reaching maturity 
The fiist molt occurs two days 
after emergence, the second three 
da>s later, and so on Careful 
notes must mark ^ 

these instars, as the " ' 
periods between each j 

molt are called 
If the breeding 
cage is large enough 
to contain a growing 
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ABOVE, THE CATERPILLAR 
In the center JS the chrysalis, attached to 
the leaf, a parasitized chrysalis is pic~ 
tured at the left The last two are normally 
found attached hanging vertically from the 
leaf 


JUST AFTER 
EMERGENCE 
Like a wrecked air- 
plane is the bedrag- 
gled butierffy 


READY TO 
FLY 

But a few minutes 
are needed for dry- 
ing, then away 
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haps to give it confidence, the butterfly flies off in search 
of food It has a long proboscis, or mouthparts extended 
to form a tube, through vhich it sucks the nectar of 
certain flowers In two or three days after emergence, the 
female butterfly commences to lay eggs 

These common white butterflies belong to the family 
Pieridae, seen at any museum, so the species grown 
can be identified easily The variety captured perhaps 
will prove to be a Piens rapae; if so, the tips of the 
forewings will be tipped with black, with two black 
spots in the center of each of these wings, and but one 
spot on each hind wing 

Under field conditions numerous chrysalides of the 
cabbage butterfly may be discovered. If some of these 
are placed in the breeding cages, they are liable to give 
queer results Instead of the expected butterflies, nu- 
merous small flies will probably emerge This means 


that while in the caterpillar stage the insect was attacked 
by one of its natural enemies The “attack” took the 
form of the female enem} la) mg her eggs inside the 
body of the host by means of a sharp pointed ovipositor 
These eggs hatched into maggots which fed on the 
tissues of the caterpillar and killed it This process 
IS one of parasitization, by means of which the natural 
enemies of injurious insects keep them in check and pre- 
vent their reaching overwhelming numbers When man 
assists in this control work, by rearing beneficial insects 
to act against the injurious ones, the work is called 
“biological control” This method has been tried against 
a number of different injurious insects with excellent 
results, and where weather and other conditions have 
been favorable, good results have been obtained The 
battle with the Mediterranean fruit fly in Florida is 
being shaped along these lines in one of its phases 



A Model Home 


Birds Dwell m Style in this Avian 
Mansion 

by Caroline Stafford 


(Left) THE KEEPER OF THE BIRD HOUSE 
She cares for the tenants of the perfect apartment 



T his miniature bungalow built for the birds is 
complete in every detail. It is twenty-two inches 
long and nineteen and one-half wide, including 
the porches. The front porch runs nearly the 
entire length of the building, while the rear porch 
is but nine inches by three and three-quarter 
inches. The walls are seven inches m height in- 
side, giving room for the largest denizen. 

This is a four-room house, entrance is gained 
through two openings on the front porch, and two 
on the rear porch No matter how late at night 
it IS, a bird can find a way to its own bedroom 
There are two dormers in the roof, consisting 
of three windows each, thus making a total of 
twenty-two in the entire house Think of all the 
ultra-violet rays that can get ml 
The front porch is carved to represent brick; 
the fireplace, rough stone; and the foundation, 
concrete 

Ventilation is well provided for through the fireplace 
and the rear chimneys, and through the screen-covered 
nesting places. Access to the interior for cleaning is 


IT CAN COME APART FOR CLEANING 
A view of the comfortable interior Anybody want to rent^ 

easily made by removing two screws How delightful 
for the housewife ^ The house is painted a cream, 
trimmed in a light brown, the brick a buff. 



SKIPPER, the MURRE 

Who Lived Long Enough to Prove 
More than a Bird 

by Ben Hur Lamp man 

Illustrated hy R Bruce Horsfall 

S OAiETiMES I fall to tlimkmg of my small friend 
Skipper, and of what his friendship meant to me 
He was as fine a sailoi, I dare say, as ever faced 
the spume and anger of a nor’wester, carelessly shaking 
the brine from his oilskins And he was gay of heait, 
too, as a sailor always should bear himself His eye was 
darkly merry and his walk was droll Few men there 
are, or have been, to love the great, m} sterious ocean as 
Skipper loved it Sir, when he looked tovard it, the 
very breast of him swelled with a noble passion and 
yearning, and an inarticulate cry, as of gladness and 
sorrow comingled, welled from his throat Yes, some- 
times I fall to thinking of him, for if he loved the sea 
greatly, he loved me also in some degree But now he is 
gone where sailors go when all their voyagmgs are over 
Skipper was a bud, silvered of throat and underparts, 
and raven dark of pate and wing and upper plumage 
He was a minor, juvenile bird of the species called 
murre, sometimes styled the foolish guillemot — which 
signifies the foolish William — and he came ashore 



“HE CAME ASHORE ON THE WHITE CREST OF A 
BREAKER 


on the white ciest of a breaker, to be drenched and 
pummeled on the smooth, cold sand There we found 
turn, trembling with dullness, his feathers draggled and 
gummed with the viscid oil that ships discharge at sea, 
to the grievous misfortune and undoing of seafowd 
Death in a score of guises was near to him then, and the 
most cheerful of all deaths would have been merely to 
die. This is what men contrive, carelessly enough vhen 
they smear the brave surface of ocean with fuel oil from 
their commerce A more pitiable mariner never came to 
land on an inhospitable coast than this same Skipper, 
whose mother mourned him somewhere far offshore. 



“HIS EYE WAS DARKLY MERRY AND 
HIS WALK WAS DROLL’* 


We picked him up from the beach and bore him away 
to the cottage, and a most dreadful fear was in his 
heart, for he felt that death had him When the oil had 
lieen cleansed from his plumage, and it was lard that 
effected this renovation, he ran ceaselessly to and fro 
beside the seawaid wall, crying out to the sea. Not to 
landward, you must know, but always to seaward A 
timeless sadness and longing were in the call, and it was 
wild as waves, and thin and shrill as the wind in the 
rigging, and ancient as the sea’s self Whee ^ Wheee ’ In 
this manner the fledgling seabird ciied out to the sea 
So we took him back to the sea, and he ran awkwardly 
toward the creaming verge of it, but upright as a man, 
for thus it is that the diving birds must run 
“Go back to her. Skipper * Back to her*” 

Whether we meant the sea or his mother none might 
tell There was gladness in his call as he plunged 
eagerly into the first wave He was glimpsed in its 
emerald heart, swimming bravely with foot and wing 
He emerged to cruise across the tiough that lies between, 
and he thrust himself gallantly into the curve of a second 
wave. And so, seaward, meeting the increasing strength 
of the breakers, and now and again lifting himself to 
flutter the half-fledged wings and cry his happiness to 
the ocean If he could but w in past the white water he 
would be free of the hateful land, and perhaps he would 
find her out yonder w^aiting for him, where the blue 
bends down No seaman in peril of life ever struggled 
more gallantly to reach the kelp-strewn shingle than 
this young murre to reach the open sea But weakness 
mastered him at length, and the breakers tossed him 
cruelly Still struggling seaward he was borne back to 
land m a long arc We ran into the shallows to his 
rescue Poor little Skipper 
Thereafter he learned to love us, and to know his 
name — ^to come to that name as readily, I dare say, as 
when his mother called in those far days that were vague 
to him His progression was a stumbling haste, his thin, 
sharp wings flailing the air There was something 
touchingly, heart-breakingly ludicrous in his coming 
“Skipper!” we would call to him And “Whee*” 
Wheeee*” he would answer. The cry that had been all 
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sadness was now joyful 
to hear, yet still it was the 
mood of the sea, and there 
was a savor m it that must 
surely have betrayed that 
voice, though it had been 
heard m the desert Bounc- 
ing, stumbling, running 
toward one’s feet, and 
clambering with cold little 
webs into one’s open hands 
— to cuddle there and to 
contrive minor, sleepy 
throatings Ah, Skipper, 
you were m all truth one 
of the foolish guillemots. 

He dined on fish and would have none save such as 
were of the sea Even trout he rejected, shaking his 
head with great distaste He dined unwisely when the 
fare was to his liking — cod, flounder or the green- 
fleshed kelp fish — but Nature assoiled him of the sin 
of gluttony by the simplest expedients His flight 
feathers grew apace, and it was his habit to spend many 
minutes of the day, at intervals, in the practice of those 
muscles which animate the wings Always he began those 
calisthenics with the gay shout of 
*‘Whee! Wheeee^”, and I relate but the 
truth when I say that neighbors came 
from blocks around to witness, and 
that they were rendered quite helpless 
by most healthful laughter When 
Skipper thought he was flying, his 


wings beat bluinngly, he 
rose to his toes, and hop- 
ped bouncing] y hither and 
}on m a manner quite in- 
describable, yet withal so 
earnest and ebullient as to 
shatter the sourest visage 
You must picture the fat 
little waistcoat of him, 
the absuidly human pos- 
ture, the innocent conceit, 
the guttapeichan gambol- 
ings — but, alas, you can- 
not if you were not of that 
favored company When- 
ever I think of Skipper, 
it is so that I see him And at times he seems to be 
under my hand, snuggling close 

Too young to restore to the sea, and with a third 
affection taught him — well, what would you^ At the 
end of a fortnight we left Skipper in the care of a 
friend, who promised that in due season the murre 
should be given back to the ocean And whethei our 
Skipper died of a change of diet, or of grief, I shall 
never know For die he did, and speedily On the fourth 
day of separation with admirable calm- 
ness he took leave of the world He 
had lost three mothers — the murre that 
hatched him, the sea herself, and us 
But he had lived long enough — ^liad 
he not ^ — to prove that he was 
something more than a bird. 




A CROW TRAGEDY 

Evicted Bird Bemoans Fate 
by E. I Mason 

D own in Santo Domingo 
there is an olive col- 
ored bird known as the 
palmist or palm chatterer, be- 
cause of its habit of living in 
the royal palm trees native to 
that region, and because its huge 
nests are as familiar a part of 
such trees as the bark or the 
fruit itself Its scientific name is 
Dulus domimcus. 

But on the island of Furcy, 
where the species is also found, 
the Haitians have cut down 
most of the palm trees , so these 
birds are reduced to building in 
mere pines But they retain their 
fondness for nests of the apart- 
ment house type, and the story 
is told of the crow who left his 
nest for forage and returned to 
find that the robber Dulus birds 

A RARE OBJECT 
Natives have hacked down such beau- 
tiful trees as these 



had started construction on nests 
of their own, using his home as 
a sort of cellar 

All day long, he spent hours 
of his time on a limb close to 
the robbers, crying for vengeance 
and bemoaning his fate, and for 
days and days, the scientists 
who were camping nearb} 
watched him as he picketed the 
squatteis, wolfing about his luck 

We are told that birds in their 
little nests agree, but m Nature 
It sometimes happens that they 
covet each others’ nests, and 
there is no agreement Oui owm 
fish-haw^k sometimes permits the 
giackles to nest m the crannies 
of the mass of sticks he calls 
home, but if they tried to use it 
as a foundation foi an apait- 
ment, he would probablv object 

THE IDEAL SITE 

The crows preferred the royal palms 
to mere pines, for their nest 




AS BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SAW THE GULF STREAM 
His chart, published m 1770, representing his theories with respect 
to this ocean current 


The Ocean River at Our Doors 


Florida’s Famous Neighbor, The Gulf Stream 
by Charles Fitzihugh Talman 


There is a river in the ocean In 
the severest droughts it never fails, 
and in the mightiest floods it 
never overflows Its banks and its 
bottom are of cold watei, while 
its current is of warm The Gulf 
of Mexico IS its fountain, and its 
mouth IS m the Arctic Seas It is 
the Gulf Stream There is in the 
world no other such majestic flow 
of waters — F Maury, “The 
Physical Geography of the Sea” 

I N FLORIDA alone, of all the 
states in the Union, you 
may enjoy the experience 
of standing upon the shore 
and beholding within easy 
range of vision the deep blue 
waters of the Gulf Stream 
The sight thrills the well-in- 
formed traveler because of the 
many associations that attach 
to this most famous of ocean 
currents 

Benjamin Franklin gave 
the stream its name Lieuten- 
ant Maury made the name a 
household word by the de- 
scription that opens his 










THE MAN WHO MADE THE GULF STREAM FAMOUS 
Maury’s description of the Stream is one of the purple 
passages” of scientiGc literature 


“Physical Geography of the 
Sea ” Long before it was 
named the Stream furnished 
one of the main highways by 
which colonists reached the 
New World, and at a still 
earlier period, by drifting 
strange woods and fruits to 
European shores, it aroused 
curiosity and stimulated voy- 
ages of discovery But it is 
chiefly interesting today for 
other reasons In watching it 
roll by the southern coast of 
Florida you are witnessing an 
operation of Nature whereby 
heat is transferred in enor- 
mous quantity from the trop- 
ics to the temperate zone 
This heat is potential weather 
Evei since science first 
turned its attention to the 
Gulf Stream it has been a 
theme of incessant controver- 
sy Even the application of its 
name is still an unsettled 
question According to most 
authorities the stream begins 
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at tile Straits of Florida, 
but the United States Hy- 
drographic Office publishes 
charts in which the cui- 
rent that encircles the 
shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico figuies as part of 
the Gulf Stream Again 
most oceanographers are 
quite insistent that the Gulf 
Stream ends and a new 
member of the North At- 
lantic circulation begins 
where the Stream broadens 
south of the Grand Bank 
of Newfoundland to form 
what IS sometimes called 
the “Delta of the Gulf 
Stream The waters that 
flow thence eastward to- 
ward the shores of Euiope 
have been variously named 
the “Gulf Stream Drift,” 
the “Atlantic Stream,” and 
the “European Stream,” 
yet the very writers who 
emphasize this distinction 
sometimes revert to older 
usage and speak of the 
Gulf Stream as extending 
to the eastern side of the 
Atlantic and far up into 
those “Arctic seas” wdiere 
Maury located its mouth. 

The reason why there is 
a difference of opinion 
about the beginning and 



COURTrSY U S COAST & GEODETIC SURVEY 


MEASURING THE SPEED OP THE GULF STREAM 
Lowering the Pillsbmy current meter from the survey ship ''Blake ** 
After reaching the required depth the meter is set in operation by 
dropping a heavy weight or "messenger/' which travels down the 
supporting line It is stopped in the same manner. Both speed and 
direction of current are measured 

THE GULF STREAM 

A painting by Winslow Homer which hangs in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York 
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end of the Gull Stream is 
evident from ocean cluuts 
These show the Stream as 
merely part of a great edd} 
that makes the complete 
circuit of the ocean, sui- 
rounding a central area of 
relatively still water — the 
Sargasso Sea We are re- 
minded of the circle of 
Grand Boulevards sui- 
rounding the center of 
Pans— a single street, 
which changes its name 
from point to point — but 
the analogy is not exact, 
because there are real dif- 
ferences in the character- 
istics of this circular ocean 
cuirent in different parts 
of its course that justify a 
diversity of nomenclature 
One of the controversies 
that formerly raged over 
the Gulf Stream related to 
the cause of its motion 
Many curious ideas once 
prevailed on this point A 
favorite notion of a cen- 
tury ago was that the 
Stream was fed by the dis- 
charge of the Mississippi 
and other rivers into the 
Gulf of Mexico, but — 
other considerations apart 
— It is now known that the 
amount of water supplied 
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COURTESY DA-iTONA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

FROM FLORIDA’S SHORES ONE MAY SEE THE WATERS 
OF THE GULF STREAM 

From these dunes at Daytona Beach and from many another Florida 
beach one may look upon this stream which so in&uences the cli- 
mate of the State 


by these rivers is utterly inadequate to explain the 
volume of the current Benjamin Franklin, who antici- 
pated so many other modern ideas, hit the nail on the 
head when he suggested in 1785 that “this Stream is 
probably generated by the great accumulation of water 
on the eastern coast of America between the tropics by 
the trade winds, which constantly blow there Frank- 
lin^s hypothesis was long ignored, and was strongly 
opposed by Maury, but is now recognized to be sub- 
stantially correct 

Referring again to our chart, we see that the equator- 
ial regions of the Atlantic are occupied mainly by the 
North and South Equatorial Currents, which set to the 
westward These currents are produced, respectively, by 
the northeast and southeast trade winds, which, though 
subj‘ect to some fluctuations, are more nearly steady and 
constant than any other winds blowing over the oceans. 
The Equatorial Currents form one huge stream of water 
as they approach the western side of the ocean, and here 
their course is controlled partly by the shape of the coast 
and partly by the earth’s lotation, which tends to give 
any horizontally moving body a right-hand turn in the 
northern hemisphere and a left-hand turn in the 
southern 

Of the waters that impinge upon American shores, 
one branch is deflected southward along the coast of 
Brazil, another (the Antilles Current) is turned to the 
north of the West Indies and joins the Gulf Stream 
near the Bahamas, while much the greater part flows 
through the passages between the Windward' Islands 
into the Caribbean Sea, and then through the Yucatan 
Channel into the Gulf of Mexico Here some of the 
water takes a direct route to the Straits of Florida, and 


some a circuitous route along the shores of the Gulf 
to the same point of exit. 

The Gulf Stream proper, as it issues from the Straits 
of Florida into the Atlantic, is the swiftest and most 
sharply defined of all great marine currents. Its rapid 
flow is due to a bankmg-up of the waters in the Carib- 
bean and the Gulf of Mexico The passages by which 
the water from the Atlantic enters the Caribbean are 
broader than the Yucatan Channel leading into the 
Gulf, and this channel, in turn, is much broader than 
the Straits of Florida, so that there is a funnel-like 
action that raises the level of the confined waters above 
the level of the open Atlantic The extreme difference of 
level between the Gulf and the Atlantic is not so great as 
it was once thought to be — recent observations indicate 
that it IS barely eight-tenths of a foot — ^but the momen- 
tum imparted by this “head” of water to the Stream 
suffices to carry it with nver-like flow a distance of about 
1,800 miles up the American coast and out into the 
Atlantic. 

Through the narrow exit from the Gulf an average of 
80,000,000,000 tons of water pours every hour, accord- 
ing to an oft-quoted estimate of Admiral Pillsbury The 
speed of the current at the surface sometimes exceeds, 
in places, five miles an hour, but is quite variable, being 
affected by winds, tides and the distribution of 
barometric pressure, also, we may presume, by varia- 
tions in the strength of the trade winds and the Equa- 
torial Currents propelled by them. The water thus dis- 
charged into the Atlantic is much warmer and saltier than 
that of the ocean adjacent to it, and along a great part 
of its course it may be recognized by its deep indigo col- 
or, contrasting with the prevailing green of the Atlantic 
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South of the Grand Bank, in a location that vanes 
somewhat with the season and also irregularly from year 
to yeai, the Gulf Stream ceases to be a “river m the 
ocean ” Having lost most of its initial velocity and 
swung far to the eastward undei the effect of the earth’s 
lotation, It here encounters the cold southward- flowing 
Labrador Current, by which its progress is still further 
retarded and its temperature is reduced The Gulf 
Stream proper gives place to the Gulf Stream Drift, a 
general eastward movement of waters over a vast area 
under the influence of the “prevailing westerly” winds, 
at a speed averaging 
one-sixth to one- 
seventh that of the 
Gulf Stream off the 
Florida coast A 
branch of the Gulf 
Stream Drift turns 
southward on the 
eastern side of the 
Atlantic and even- 
tually joins the 
North Equatorial 
Current, other 
branches flow off to 
the northeastward, 
passing the British 
Isles and the Nor- 
wegian coast and 
penetrating far into 
the Arctic Ocean , 
and one, swinging 
off to the northwest, 
passes through Davis 
Strait to Baffin Bay 
In the foregoing 
brief description of 
the Gulf Stream and the currents connected with it, we 
have noted the part played by the winds in maintaining 
the Imovement of the waters, both in the trade-wind 
belt to the south and in the region of westerly winds to 
the north The winds are by far the most important 
agency in controlling ocean currents and, as carriers of 
heat and moisture, they spread the influence of these 
currents over adj'acent lands The relations of winds to 
currents aie, however, extremely complex and puzzling, 
because, while the currents are driven by the winds, the 
latter are profoundly influenced by the currents This 
influence is exerted through the effects of water tem- 
perature upon the temperature and hence upon the 
density and pressure of the overlying air Cold water 
tends to build up a high-pressure system, with a certain 
circulation of winds around it, warm water, to build up 
a low-pressure system with a different circulation of 
winds Both the direction and the force of the winds are 
controlled by these pressure systems In the North At- 
lantic there is a vast permanent “high” or anticyclone 
on the border of the tropics, variations in which affect 
the strength of the trade winds, and there is a persistent 
“low” or cyclone, located often enough near Iceland to 
have acquired the name of the “Iceland low” (though 
it sometimes travels far from home), which has a great 
deal to do with the kind of weather wafted by the ocean 


breezes to the shores of Europe Lastly, although m mid- 
dle latitudes there is a general drift of the atmospheie 
from west to east, the so-called “prevailing westerlies” 
are frequently interrupted locally by small eastward- 
moving cyclones, with their attendant winds, and in 
crossing the ocean these cyclones doubtless vnry some- 
what in intensity with the temperature of the water over 
which they pass 

The weather of eastern North America is much 
affected, through the action of the winds, by barometric 
conditions off the Atlantic coast, and theiefore cannot 

be entirely unaffected 
by any changes that 
may occui in the 
temperature, loca- 
tion and area of the 
Gulf Stream The 
amount of influence 
exei ted by the Stream 
in this connection is, 
however, quite prob- 
lematical 

Europe lies far 
away from the Gulf 
Stream proper, but 
adjacent to the huge 
expanse of the Gulf 
Stream Diift, which 
IS a body of rela- 
tively warm water, 
and from which the 
winds blow prevail- 
ingly toward the 
land The mean sea 
temperature off the 
Hebrides is more 
than 47° higher than 
off the American coast in the same latitude and in the 
course of the Labrador Current While it is true that the 
mere presence of an ocean to the windward gives western 
Europe an equable climate, the relation of ocean tem- 
peratures to the mildness of the climate is illustrated by 
the fact that in the Faeroe Islands when the wind blows 
from the Gulf Stream Drift to the south and west the air 
is 1 2 ° warmer in winter and upwards of 3 ° w^armei m 
summer than when it blows from the cold East Iceland 
Current to the north If the warm waters west of Europe 
were replaced by cold, the climate of that continent 
would certainly be much altered, and it can hardly be 
doubted that temporal y variations m the warmth of the 
waters are reflected in European weather 
There has been much talk about the possibility of 
making long-range weather forecasts, especially for 
Europe, on the basis of temperature measurements m 
the Gulf Stream, or perhaps of going even farther back 
in the chain of events and predicting European w^eather 
from the strength of the trade winds These projects 
assume that the warmth of the Gulf Stream Drift is due 
mainly to heat brought from the tiopics by the Gulf 
Stream, and they also depend upon the fact that the 
waters of the ocean travel slowly — taking several months 
to cross from Florida to Europe and more than a year to 
( Contmued on page 126 ) 







A Trinity 
of Loveliness 

Columbines Possess Handsome 
Flowers, Graceful Stems And 
Beautiful Foliage 

by Albert A. Hansen 


THE LONG-SPURRED COLUMBINE 
One of the £nest of the new varieties gracing the 
garden plot 



H ave you a rock garden, a border that needs new 
life, a rocky ledge that needs a touch of color, 
a wooded area to be beautified^ Then you have 
the background for one of our loveliest and best-man- 
nered garden perennials, the graceful, nodding colum- 
bine 

There is a certain delicacy and colorful charm at- 
tached to columbines that no other garden plants possess 
Where else can be found such sheer beauty of floral form 
and color, such graceful stems to give magnificent car- 
nage to the entire plant, such singularly attractive fern- 
like foliage^ This trinity of beauty cannot be matched 
in the entire realm of garden plants 

Columbines are perennial members of the genus 
Aqutlegta m the buttercup or crowfoot family, although 
three species, caerulea, glan^ 
dulosa and vulgaris, cease 
blooming after the second or 


third year and are best handled as biennials 
Although most species of columbine grow naturally 
in rocky or gravelly situations, they respond well in 
almost any well-drained soil except in the lighter lands 
of the southern states Aside from southern California, 
columbines do not thrive in the South 

The cultivation of columbines in Europe and Japan 
IS many centuries old since the beautiful plant has long 
been a garden favorite The discovery of America added 
a few new species to the European and Asiatic forms, 
the principal new world kinds being the red columbine, 
A. canadensis, of the New England and middle Atlantic 
states, the Colorado or blue columbine, A, caerulea, of 
the Rockies, the striking golden columbine, A. chrysan- 
tha, of New Mexico and Arizona, and the Mexican 
columbine, A skinneri, from the 
mountains of Mexico Although 
these species have all been 


A WINSOME BOUQUET CHALLENGES THE EYE 
The last few years have seen the columbine rise 
to new heights of popularity 
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brought under cultivation, aside from the double forms, 
believed by many to be less attractive than the wild 
kinds, they have been little changed by the art of the 
gardener and plant breeder There are numeious hor- 
ticultural varieties, however, ot the common European 
species, A vulgans, mainly in shades of purple and 
white 

In general, columbines thrive best in light, well- 
drained, fertile sandy soil m a sheltered position that is 
not deprived entirely of sunlight, but they seem to do well 
massed in clumps m exposed borders as well as at the 
edge of wooded areas and in the shade of trees I have 
in mind a rocky slope in the garden of a city home that 
IS spotted with brilliant patches of columbines nodding 
gracefully from rock ledges, giving a touch of color un- 
der trees and even competing with turf for a chance to 
express themselves 

Columbines are charming alike in permanent borders, 
at the edges of shrubbery, in rock gardens, along 
wooded paths, under the shade of garden trees or as cut 
flowers. They are best started from seed, but they may 
later be perpetuated by divi- 
sion Few hardy garden plants 
are so readily grown from 
seed, which may be sown in- 
doors in shallow boxes or in 
coldframes during March or 
outdoors during April Early 
sown seed sometimes gives 
floral reward during the first 
season but ordinarily blooms 
do not appear until the sec- 
ond year They present a 
wide color range, varying 
from pure white to exquisite 
clear blue, and through lovely 
soft shades of rose, yellow, 
purple, red, orange, cerise, 
salmon and mauve There 
are even some striped forms. 

The dainty, dancing 
spurred blossoms pir- 
ouette at the slightest 
caprice of the wind, 
reaching their greatest 
display during May 
and June 

One problem in rear- 
ing young columbine 
seedlings is that of 
keeping the surface of 
the soil moist This 
seems to be necessary 
if the plants are to sur- 
vive, but too much 
moisture encourages the 
dampmg-off fungus, so 
careful regulation is 
necessary. When started 
in coldframes the rec- 
ommendations of Fred 
H Horsford, well 
known Vermont nur- 


(Belaw) 

THE GOLDEN COLUMBINE 
This IS a native of the Southwest, adaptable to 
lock gardens or borders, or suitable as a cut Sower 


FOR GARDEN BORDERS 
One may choose the common variety, above 
or the native Colorado blue, m the oval 


seryman and flower grower, 
seem to overcome this dif- 
ficulty. Horsford^s method is 
to cover the cold frame with 
medium heavy cotton which 
retains just enough moisture 
to keep the soil in good shape 
while at the same time per- 
mitting sufficient air circula- 
tion to ward off the dreaded 
damping-off Seeds sown m 
the open, however, escape 
these difficulties but the seed- 
ling soil must be kept moist 
When the coldframe seedlings 
reach sufficient size they are 
transferred to the open 
where they must be giv- 
en shade for a few 
days until firmly root- 
ed Once started, colum- 
bines respond well to 
ordinary garden cul- 
ture In the colder parts 
of the country a mulch 
of leaves or straw may 
be necessary during the 
winter Occasionally, 
particularly in too rich 
soil, the foliage becomes 
a bit shabby but this 
fault is easily corrected 
by trimming, since the 
perennial roots soon re- 
new leaf growth. 

Raising one’s own 
seed in the garden is a 
simple matter providing 
but one variety is 
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grown Where several varieties aie laised they must 
be widely separated, since practically all columbines 
hybridize freely It is for this reason that columbines, 
even from the best seedsmen, may not always come true 
to name and one must be ex- 
ceedingly charitable in this 
respect A desirable feature of 
columbines is the fact that the 
red species, of which our 
native A canadensis is an 
example, attract busy little 
ruby-throated humming birds 
that attend to the business of 
pollination. 

There are over a score of 
species of columbines with 
dozens of varieties that offer 
a wide selection of form, habit 
and color For ordinary gar- 
den purposes the Mrs Scott 
Elliot strain of long-spurred 
hybrids, an importation from 
England, is perhaps best The 
long-spun ed hybrids are the 
latest and finest products of 
the columbine breeder’s art 
and they are now offered by 
practically all dealers in mix- 
tures that include a bright 
display of white, blue, pink, 
rose, red and yellow, no two 
flowers seeming to be exactly 
alike The long-spuired 
hybrids are strong, thrifty 
plants growing to a height of 
about two feet with large, 
charming flowers that appear 
during spring and early sum- 
mer Fortunately, these new 
perennial creations do well in 
ordinary garden soil and they 
are well adapted for borders 
or bouquets. 

When pure species of 
columbine hybridize in the 
garden the result is usually 
an undesirable strain Aside 
from the long-spurred hy- 
brids, the most popular gar- 
den species for borders, 
clumps and cutting are the 
native red columbine, A 
canadensis, the native Col- 
orado blue or Rocky Moun- 
tain columbine, A caerulea, 
and the English A vulgaris 
The native red columbine, although frequently found 
in gardens, is a true creature of the wild that loses much 
of Its graceful charm by sprawling out when cultivated 
Seeds may be gathered and sown during midsummer for 
bloom the following season It is a most attractive 
species with red, yellow-throated blossoms that appear 
from April until July Its favorite haunt in the wild 


WHAT COULD BE MORE DAINTY? 

One of the important reasons for the columbine’s 
steady climb to £ower fame 


IS on woodland limestone ledges where the bright blos- 
soms dance in the wind like tiny balls of fire 
The Colorado columbine, the floral emblem of its 
native state, is paiticularly attractive with its large sky- 
blue to white blossoms meas- 
uring sometimes three inches 
across, and its long, slender 
spurs tipped with greenish 
knobs The entire plant grows 
to a height of about eighteen 
inches, the leaves are three 
lobed in true columbine style 
and the plant is of easy cul- 
ture in well-drained sandy 
soil in exposed situations. 
The horticultural variety, A. 
florepleno, features large 
double blossoms that are too 
crowded to be considered 
much of an improvement over 
the wild form 

A common garden variety 
of the English vulgans species 
is A nivea grandiflora, or 
Munstead’s White, noted for 
its profusion of huge, pure 
white blossoms borne on stout 
stems that curve gracefully 
under the weight of the flow- 
ers The blooms appear early, 
a worthy vanguard for the 
long-spurred hybrids that 
make their floral debut later. 
Munstead’s White does best 
in a somewhat sheltered situa- 
tion with plenty of sun and is 
well adapted for borders, cut- 
ting or rock gardens This 
variety is best started from 
seed and is a true perennial 
of easiest culture that may 
later be propagated by root 
division, as may most species 
of columbine. 

A fine American contribu- 
tion is the golden columbine, 

A chrysantha, a native of our 
own Southwest that attains a 
height of three to four feet. 
Tlie numerous bright yellow, 
fragrant blossoms with slen- 
(kT spurs sometimes exceed- 
ing two inches in length, are 
poised vibrantly on long 
slender stems The attractive 
foliage is somewhat darker 
than in other species It is a hardy perennial adapted to 
rock gardens, borders or for cut flowers, that may be 
propagated by division of the clumps or by early sown 
seed to which it usually comes true A variety alba has 
pale yellow blossoms merging to pure white that are 
unsurpassed by any garden flowers. 

Among the best of the rock garden species is A, 
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glandulosa, a lovely plant that seems distinctive in not 
crossing freely with other varieties Then there is A 
alptna, the alpine columbine, another fine rock garden 
form with showy blue flowers This thiives best on 
sandy loam or peat soil in a moist, sheltered situation 
that IS not too shady A charming variety, superha, may 
be had with white-centered flowers Closely allied is A 
reuten, at home m the open in poor soils America has 
also contributed a miniature alpine species, the fine 
little A jonesit from the Rockies that is unusually well 
adapted for rock gardens 

The well known A vtridtjiora, a species with curious 
sage-green flowers and delicately tinted leaves that im- 
pait pastel effect, cannot be neglected, and there are also 
many devotees to the Californian columbine, A formosa, 
a singularly beautiful species somewhat resembling the 
common red columbine, that thrives m rich, moist places 
It hybridizes readily and is unusually attractive on ac- 
count of the manner in which the petals are edged and 
lined with gold The Californian columbine is native 
to western valleys as far north as Alaska Then there 
is the popular A skinnen from old Mexico, an ex- 
quisite species with orange flowers possessing bright 
red spurs Although offered by many dealers, the true 
form of A sktnnen is said to be rare 

As with all popular garden plants, novelties appear 
from time to time A novelty form is A longisstma, dis- 
tinguished by the unusually long spurs 

A number of Siberian species, handsome affairs with 
lilac-blue blossoms, short, blunt, incurved spurs and 
included stamens, have lately appeared m increasing 
numbers on the American market. Among the best of 
Siberians are A. glandulosa, A oxysepala and A sihir- 
'ica All of these forms are as vigorous and hardy as lilies 
but must be treated as biennials 
From the gentle clime of Japan comes the fan colum- 
bine with white corollas set off by lilac sepals Thus 
all corners of the northern hemisphere from Japan to 
Siberia, Europe, Alaska, America and Mexico have 
contributed fine species for the home garden 
An excellent quality of garden columbines is their 


relative freedom from pests Their worst enemy is the 
borer, a striped larvae that tunnels the stems and causes 
the entire plant to wilt and droop Usually all that is 
necessary to defeat the plans of borers is to pull and 
burn the first crowns that show signs of this trouble The 
handsome, maiden-hair-like foliage occasionally be- 
comes disfigured by leaf miners, tiny fly larvae that feed 
between the leaf surfaces leaving light-colored, ser- 
pentine trails in their wake The infested foliage should 
be stripped and burned as soon as miner injury becomes 
apparent The miners can also be repelled with a 
nicotine sulphate solution Spading the ground around 
the plants during March before the flies emerge is 
helpful 

The only other insect enemy that has been leported on 
columbines is the common aphid or plant louse that 
occasionally stunts the growth by clustering on the 
terminal stems Once again spraying with a nicotine 
sulphate solution oi an application of nicotine dust will 
prove highly beneficial These materials may be pur- 
chased from dealers and directions are usually fur- 
nished The common form on the market is a forty 
per cent nicotine extract that is usually diluted with 
eight hundred parts of water for ordinary garden work 

A single fungus is known to be destructive to colum- 
bines, the southern root rot, if the dampmg-off fungus 
of seedlings is excepted This is the same parasite that 
attacks ins, phlox, golden glow and other ornamentals 
Southern root rot can be controlled by watering in- 
fested plants lightly with corrosive sublimate dissolved 
one ounce in twenty gallons of water, or with a similar 
solution made from one of the new organic mercury 
compounds that have recently appeared on the market 
and that are now offered by dealers 

The chaimmg characteristics of the columbine are 
unique in flowerdom For the part it plays m the garden 
it has no rivals to take away its glory. To see its 
sprightly tri-parted leaves surmounted by the delicate 
blossoms nodding on their graceful stems along a border 
or in a rock garden is to realize that the claims made for 
it are not exaggerated It is truly a trinity of loveliness. 



INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE GOOD YACHT CAROLINE 
Views of the yacht which, with her sister ship the Westward, will 
carry members of Nature Magazine parties through the Inner 
Passage of British Columbia from Seattle to Prince Rupert during 
the coming summer 



On Western Trails 

American Nature Association Announces Its 1930 Trips 


T hrough the mountains and beside the lakes of 
Jasper Park, Canada, into the bays and inlets 
of the untouched wilderness of British Columbia’s 
Inner Passage, over the trails and to the chalets and 
tent camps of Glacier National Park, to the many won- 
ders of Nature at play in the Yellowstone, and into the 
region of color and grandeur in the Southwest, American 
Nature Association parties will go this year 

The three parties that visited Glacier National Park 
during 1929 proved beyond any doubt the value and 
appreciation of such an endeavor They proved that the 
worthwhile people who 
form the membership 
of the American Nature 
Association and the 
readers of Nature 
Magazine are eager for 
what is at once a real 
vacation in the out- 
doors and an experi- 
ence of permanent 
value Also, they pro- 
vided something differ- 
ent in summer trips 
At the earnest urging 
of members of the 1929 
parties and because 
there is no inconsider- 
able responsibility to 
continue this activity, 


we have lieen at work for the past several months on 
more extended plans tor 1930 These plans are so 
varied geographically, and cover so much of interest 
that it is impossible to present them in detail in the 
pages of Nature Magazine A booklet has been pre- 
pared, however, and given the title On Western Trails 
with the Amer7can Nature Association It will be mailed 
to all interested 

Briefly, however, it may be said that the trips that 
link Jasper Park in Canada with Glacier National 
Park, by way of a private yacht trip through the Inner 

Passage of British Col- 
umbia, are not dupli- 
cated anywhere, and 
may be safely described 
as one of the most no- 
table outdoor experi- 
ences available The 
Yellowstone, mecca of 
thousands of tourists 
every year, is a Park 
which should be in the 
experience of everyone 
and will be seen by our 
parties from our partic- 
ular point of view For 
the Southwest there has 
been mapped out a trip 
W'hich includes all that 
can conveniently be 
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covered in one trip to 
this section, having, at 
the same time, sufficient 
leisure to gam the sort 
of knowledge of the 
country that our parties 
seek. 

For the glorious 
yacht trip up and down 
the Inner Passage of 
British Columbia, the 
American Nature Asso- 
ciation has chartered 
two yachts, the West-- 
ward and the Caroline, 

Many will recall that 
the Westward carried 
our expedition to the 
Pribilof Islands and 
there proved her ability 
in any kind of seas. 

The Caroline is her 
sister ship Both are outfitted with equipment for 
camping ashore and with small boats for the various 
adventures the party will have in this primeval coun- 
try where Nature reigns supreme. Few see the Inner 
Passage and its shores as the American Nature Asso- 
ciation parties will see it, because the larger boats to 
Alaska must stick to the deeper channels while our 
yachts will find night anchorage in secluded and, often, 
unnamed bays We cannot conceive of a more perfect 
vacation for one who loves the outdoors than a trip 
which links Glacier Park and Jasper Park by way of 
one of the most fascinating bodies of water m the 
whole world, — the Inner Passage. 

All of the parties will be limited to not more than 
twenty members, and m two instances to fewer In 


reality they are family 
parties with representa- 
tives of the Washing- 
ton office as nominal 
heads of the families 
and with our natural- 
ists along as ^hne of 
the gang’' The Ameri- 
can Nature Association 
trips are not tours in 
the usual sense of rush- 
ing from one point of 
interest to another in 
large groups They are 
not commercial enter- 
prises They are, in- 
stead, trips for those 
who love the outdoors 
and what it holds, who 
are “good sports”, who 
aie willing to take the 
fortunes of the trail as 
they come and who want to take back from their vaca- 
tions more than hurried glimpses of what they have seen 
On these pages there are reproduced maps showing in 
general and in detail the routes to be followed by the 
several parties that will go afield this year However 
interesting such maps may be, obviously they can hardly 
hope to more than suggest the beauty and charm of the 
country to be visited by the various groups In the book- 
let, On Western Trails, we have attempted to describe 
with w^ords what one will see and do, and even these 
often seem inadequate, particularly to those of us who 
have already visited Glacier, Jasper, the Southwest, the 
Inner Passage and the Yellowstone Send for the booklet, 
however, and see whether it does not describe something of 
interest for your vacation plans and something different 






(Left) FLOWER OF 
THE SAGUARO. OR 
GIANTCACTUS STATE 
FLOWER OFARIZONA 
At the right is a giant 
cactus in the Tonto Na- 
tional Forest oi Arizona 


OurVANlSHlTiG CacTI 

Commerce and Carelessness Threaten These 
Distinctive Native Plants 


by Marian MacLean Finney 



I N THE quivering heat of the desert, two passengers 
leaned back against the cushions of an automobile 
moving slowly along the road They were a trifle 
bored with the gray-greenness and the dust. Suddenly 
one leaned forward, caught by the view of patches of 
red and yellow, pink and purple, which festooned the 
ground or stood like apparitions between them and the 
sun The car halted with a jerk There were exclamations 
of wonder The ennui of the desert trail was over. From 
then on the desert sands had a message. 

The color was that of flowers, — strange flowers, gor- 
geous but stiff, handsome but unapproachable They 
were growing grotesque- 
ly on plants of a most 
forbidding and churlish 
appearance thick, leaf- 
less, jointed stems from 
which protruded nu- 
merous and dangerous 
thorns They were tall 
or short, a gray-green, 
barrel-shaped mound , 
a clumsy looking, 
branching bush ; a small 
tree, or merely a series 
of spiny balls along the 
ground. There were a 
few large and showy 
single flowers, and 
cluster of tiny ones 
Some thorns or spines 
were long and sharp as 


a bayonet, others took the form of hundreds of stickers 
so fine they could scarcely be seen. Innumerable were 
the variations 

Among all this numerous family of cacti, only a 
few disreputable members are, well-known, such as the 
“horrible cholla’’ which sheds its spines on every pass- 
ing object, inflicting painful wounds. Most of these 
kinfolk, however, have lived to some purpose. The tiny 
burrowing animals count their ciuel appearance a bless- 
ing, and birds take to their branching arms for refuge, 
both depending upon the thick barbs to repel enemies 
The Indians used thorns of cactus for fish hooks and 

for needles; ate their 
fruit raw or made it 
into jelly; and distilled 
a cooling beverage from 
their juices The early 
Spaniard planted them 
for fences and enjoyed 
their decorative effects 
in his garden Within 
the last decade, Luther 
Burbank developed a 
variety without spines 
to be fed to cattle and 
horses, a rival of the 
nutritious alfalfa. The 
modern candy factory 
keeps the desert roads 
alive with trucks, haul- 
ing away, — often to a 
shameful waste, — ^thou- 



CHOLLA CACTUS, COLORADO DESERT. CALIFORNIA 
A disreputable member to the human but a haven to burrow- 
ing animals and the birds 
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sands of plants, usually the laige barrel cactus In 
Mexico, cactus is made to yield Ijoth rublier and varnish, 
and everywhere curio makeis carve fiom it pin cushions 
and napkin rings, bowls and baskets 

Thus the cactus, for geneiations, has befriended man, 
and now man has awakened 
to the fact that he must de- 
fend the cactus, for many 
varieties are repeating the 
tragedy of the American liuf- 
falo, the desert big-hom 
sheep, and numbers of our 
birds and wild flowers They 
are disappearing fast and 
needlessly through the care- 
lessness of those who seek 
them for various purposes, 
and through ignorance of 
their habits and helpfulness 
In order to protect them and 
certain related plants, a 
^'Cactus and Succulent So- 
ciety’’ has recently been or- 
ganized, with headquarters in 
Los Angeles. 

Despite its recent organiza- 
tion, the society now has near- 
ly three hundred members 
scattered from New York to 
California, and from Texas 
to Canada Several branches 
have been formed in different 
parts of the country, working 
under the Los Angeles head- 
quarters. A friend who desires 
to remain anonymous to the public has offered the new 
Society a ranch of one thousand acres in Arizona, but 
this brings with it the grave question of development 
expense, water and other details, and so this generous 
gift may have to be refused altogether or its acceptance 
delayed until the Society has sufficient funds in hand for 
a steady payroll. It is imperative, however, that some 
ground shall be secured as soon as possible in order 
that certain nearly extinct varieties may be planted and 
conserved, m much 
the same manner as 
the Government has 
established forest re- 
serves. 

Botanically, this 
Societ> IS interested 
in the Xerophytes, 
natives of dry habi- 
tats like our deserts, 
and in the Halo- 
phytes which grow 
m saline soils. Both 
families are distin- 
guished from other 
plants by their more- 
pronounced water- 
storing tissues and 
for surfaces which 


neither absoib noi exude moistuie to any extent This 
means thick stems, firm skin, small leaves or none at all, 
and sometimes spines. Examples of these plants are 
known to most of us by their common names, such as the 
century plant (rathei than “agave”), hen-and-chickenb, 
yucca, cactus, and by far the 
more numerous are the cacti 
and their progeny 
They deserve protection, 
for they have lived usefully 
but not easily The roots of 
the cactus must penetrate 
deep into the earth to draw 
even a feeble sustenance^ and 
it has had to change the nor- 
mal manner of plant-lite by 
dispensing with the beauty 
and utility of leaves, and by 
hardening its skin to keep 
from giving out its moisture 
in evaporation This tough 
covering, with its numerous 
bristles, shuts out the rays of 
the fierce desert sun, as well 
as shields the plant from the 
raids of large herbivorous 
animals that would feed up- 
on the life-giving moisture 
hidden within its thick stem 
and roots, so hardly wrested 
from a discouraging soil. 

The cactus deserves our ad- 
miration because of its brav- 
ery and persistency under 
adverse conditions, where other 
plants have mostly given up the fight. For this, it appeals 
to our sense of fair play that it should now be given a 
chance for its life. Furthermore, it appeals to our patri- 
otism because it is a native American. From the United 
States, as well as from Mexico, it has been earned to other 
parts of the world, its unusual beauty and its usefulness 
appealinguniversally Mostof all, its helplessness appeals 
to us For two centuries and more we have availed our- 
selvesof its aid Now shall we see it despoiled and wasted ^ 

This new Society 
plans a campaign of 
education. Summer 
campers will be 
asked to let it grow 
School children will 
be instructed in its 
care Householders 
will be enlightened 
as to its points of 
beauty for garden 
decorations The So- 
ciety will also foster 
appropriate legisla- 
tion which will make 
it unlawful for com- 
mercial houses (like 
candy companies) to 
over-exploit it 



A LARGE BARREL CACTUS 
Thousands of these plants are being hauled 
from the desert 



WELL-NAMED THE HEDGEHOG CACTUS 
At last these plants of the desert have an organization seeking to protect 
them from the inroads of commeice that they may not be wiped out 


SECRETARY RAY 
LYMAN WILBUR 


HE STARTLED THE 
ENTIRE NATION 


Head of the Interior Depart- 
ment, who calls lor action 
in conservation 


By his proposal to give the 
public lands back to the 
states 


United 
I States Govern- 

- 1 - ment has played 
dog-m-a-manger with 
the 186,000,000 acres 
of public land long 
enough 

“If it will not act, 
and promptly, to protect 
them from file and 
over-grazing, to save 
the water supply vitally 
necessary to the West, 
then the states, which 
could do no worse m 
the next twenty years 
than the Federal Gov- 
ernment has in the past 
twenty, must take charge. 

“The day of the bu- 
reaucrat, utterly igno- 
rant of conditions two 
thousand miles away 
from his Washington 
office, the day of no 
control, which has prac- 
tically permitted any- 
one, at any time, to do what he wished with the surface 
of government land, is at an end 

“Now IS the time for conservation The era of words 
IS over ’’ 

The speaker was Secretary Wilbur His voice thrilled 
with conviction He snapped out his words like a general 
giving commands His eyes, always keen and bright, 
burned with the intensity of his thoughts He typified ac- 
tion 

“Water is the key to the future m the West,” he went 
on, his sentences staccato “From Nebraska to the Pa- 
cific, the great states can grow only as they find it, store 
it, preserve it Behind the water lie the plants, prevent- 
ing erosion and protecting the watersheds 

“What IS happening? Now the plants are cut to the 
ground by over-grazing, burned to the roots by fire Each 
rain brings thousands of tons of earth away from the 
hills, choking the reservoirs and tearing down the water- 
sheds, because there has been no adopted policy 


“Here*” He jumped 
to his feet, unfolded his 
great height of six feet 
four, and reached up to 
the map of the United 
States covering one wall 
of his office in the In- 
terior Building Hislong 
arm moved up and down 
the West Coast; his ta- 
pering fingers, long- 
trained by practice of 
medicine to d el i c at e 
touch, traced m and out 
of the Western Valleys 
“I know this country. 
Once covered knee-deep 
with bunch-grass, capa- 
ble of feeding mighty 
herds, capable of hold- 
ing the earth with its 
roots against torrential 
rams, and storing up 
the water, to give it up 
in more even quantities 
to the rivers. Now 
what^ Bare, brown 
stretches, cut by gullies that each rain deepens, because 
of over-grazing. The forage is gone Erosion is taking its 
destructive toll. Another great American Desert is m the 
making 

“This IS government supervision. If it is the best the 
government can do, let the states have a try, as I recom- 
mended in my Boise, Idaho, speech ” 

Because of the now-famous Boise speech I had been 
sent by Nature Magazine to Secretary WilbUr, to find out 
more concerning his public land beliefs. He had aroused 
the country when he said, “It is time for a new public 
land policy which will include transferring to those 
states willing to accept the responsibility the control of 
the surface rights of all public lands not included in na- 
tional parks or monuments or in the national forests. 
With sound state policies based on factual thinking it 
may eventually develop that it is wiser for the states to 
control even the present national forests/* 

Editorials, many opposing his ideas, had filled the 


Orphaned Acres 
AND Uncle Sam 

What Secretary Wilbur Thinks of Both 
by Paul F. Hannah 

Assistant Editor, ihlature Magazine 
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press Indignant groups of for- 
esters fell on his suggestions re- 
garding the national forests, and 
they tore them piecemeal with a fear born of the days 
when the Interior Department was selling foiest lands 
wholesale Under the stoim he had retracted nothing 
What was he going to do ? 

He had leceived me with courtesy. I told him what I 
wanted 

“D'O you come here to talk Nature or politics^” he had 
asked “I am not interested in political machinery but m 
results The desert plants and those of the mountain side 
want ram and nourishment, and do not know in which 
state they are living. All I care about is seeing that they 
obtain what they need and gam protection, regardless of 
whose jurisdiction they are under. State or National gov- 
ernment — it makes no difference which agency does the 
work, provided it is done.” 

I professed my ignorance of things politic. But what 
did Mr. Secretary have in mind when he spoke m Idaho? 

A slow smile played over the thin face It broadened to 
a grm One might imagine that sitting there, instead of the 
Secretary of the Interior, was the Stanford schoolboy of 
thirty-five years ago, up to some collegiate manoeuvre 
You will have to admit the talk startled many people 
Perhaps that was what I had m mind After years of in- 
activity, only bombshells are effective as alarm clocks 
Now every person is focussing his gaze on these myriad 
plants, that are so important in our future development 
Perhaps, now, we can get somewhere!” 

So this was the reason ’ Secretaries of the Interior had 
come and gone The Land Office had drowsed through 
the winter winds and the summer heat m its Washington 
home. Congress had met, talked and adjourned on Capi- 
tol Hill, as Congresses do, the states, too, had had their 
fill of sleep, while the great land problem remained un- 
solved and rumation went on apace 

Real estate — acres of sage and forage, stretching flatly 
under a blazing sun — ^was prosaic, it lacked color, ro- 
mance. A new secretary stepped in, and, by a brilliant 
manoeuvre, gave the land problem its glamor He set 


U S FOREST SERVICE 

tongues wagging, either in praise 
or condemnation Very few could 
do that And very few could sit 
in their offices days after day, chuckling over the wither- 
ing 01 effulgent telegrams that have followed in the wake 
of such a speech 

Few realize, even yet, the immensity and importance 
of the question Doctor Wilbur hopes to solve It involves 
on one hand endless tangles of government red-tape, on 
the other an almost impossible coordination of activity 
and unity of purpose among and within the states The 
answer depends on an understanding of the proper rela- 
tionship, to the life of the nation, of the diffeient assets 
of the public domain — the forage, the watershed, the 
minerals, forests and farming possibilities, and a very 
nice adjustment of the values of each It likewise re- 
quires Congressmen to cease their log-rolling tactics, and 
to forget the minor interests of special gioups of their 
constituents to preserve the major interests of the nation 

History shows, however, that Doctor Wilbur’s plea 
has been too long postponed Once the great desert aieas 
of Palestine fed thousands of head of cattle It is record- 
ed that on one occasion the children of Israel went forth 
to war against the Midianites, and brought back over 
740,000 animals as booty — and this number probably 
represented only a small portion of the number that then 
grazed over the land — yet today Palestine is and, barren, 
and treeless, because of overgrazing, and its usefulness 
reduced to poor agriculture and stock raising When 
Coronado made his courageous journey from Mexico 
northward to eastern Colorado and western Kansas, along 
what later became the Santa Fe trail, his historian report- 
ed. ^‘Who could believe that one thousand horses and 
five hundred of our cows and more than five thousand 
rams and ewes and more than fifteen hundred friendly 
Indians and servants in travelling over these plains 
would leave no more trace where they had passed than if 
nothing had been there — ^nothing — so that it was neces- 
sary to make piles of bones and cow dung now and then 
so that the rearguard could follow the army ” One merely 
has to travel the Santa Fe trail today to learn the lesson 


AS MANY ACRES LOOK TODAY 
The Government has largely abandoned its orphan 
acres allowing them to be over-grazed and ruined 
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“But perhaps now we can get somewlieie,” before it is 
too late Shortly after Doctor Wilbur’s speech, President 
Hoover appointed his Commission on Conservation and 
Administration of the Public Domain to discover how 
grazing can be conti oiled, how the watersheds can be 
preserved, what the iunction of the Reclamation Bureau 
shall be, and how the ideals of conservation may be es- 
tablished It is headed by J ames R. Garfield, and com- 
posed of men who are conservationists at heart, and who 
know the West 

Nor is this committee bound to bring in a report in 
accord with any pre-conceived policy There will be no 
“rubber-stamping” of Doctor Wilbur’s professed beliefs 
Alieady, after the fiist meeting on November 23, it is 
clear that within the committee itself there are diverse 
opinions that can be reconciled only after the question 
has been given the thoiough study it deserves 

Doctor Wilbur, however, is frank to admit he is op- 
posed to “absentee landloidism” and the “bureaucrat ” 
“What does a bureau official in Washington, who has 
never seen Nevada, know about grazing there ^ How can 
any Washington office lay dowm uniform rules to apply 
at the same time to Idaho and Arizona^” he asks “Wa- 
ter IS vital to the life of the states, while it is only the 
academic concern of those working in the Capitol, and 
they cannot properly understand and control pioblems 
connected with it from a distance ” 

The states, he believes, will in self-preservation take 
care of their public lands They have done well with the 
school lands pieviously given them, and have already 
machinery which will be able to handle advantageously 
the administration of additional territory No common- 
wealth is going to sit idly by, he feels, to watch another 
state out-distance it because of better management of the 
grazing problem The states know local conditions They 
know how to meet them in private enterprise 

Of course, there are many instances where the water- 
sheds of one state supply water to another — as Mon- 
tana’s mountains furnishing the 
life-giving supply for the plains 
of Utah In such cases. Secretary 


Wilbui believes, regional agieements — treaties or com- 
pacts, if you like — will work out the problem 

But what of coirupt legislatures^ Of governors bought 
and sold by the grazing interests^ Doctor Wilbur admit- 
ted that here was a matter giving pause for thought. But 
he had an irrefutable answer 

“If the states do nothing, they cannot do woise than 
has the national government ” 

He indicated with a wave of his hand four books sit- 
ting on a table behind him These were the beautifully 
Ijound volumes containing the report of the Public Land 
Commission appointed b) Roosevelt twenty years ago. 
The Commission, in 1905, had warned the country that 
grazing must be controlled, and the range restored, or 
the West would be destio}ed It had secured the Nation- 
al Forests, but the range had been forgotten 

The sweep of his arm was dramatic It indicated, 
dealer than words, that the beautiful bindings were the 
chief tangible product of the months of investigation of 
the range’s needs 

“Of course,” he pointed out, “no lands can be granted 
the states until the ideals of conservation upon which the 
future of the nation depends become inscribed into their 
policies. They must first be shown how necessary to their 
very existence Conservation is. The broad policies which 
each commonwealth must follow will be established by 
Congress in giving the surface rights to the lands. They 
will administer them in accord with these policies. Per- 
haps it will be desirable to insert a condition subsequent 
in the grants, causing the land to come back to the gov- 
ernment if mismanaged. Every safeguard will be put 
around the public domain 

“But until we can take a step, we must await the com- 
mittee’s report.” 

Such, then, are Secretary Wilbur’s ideas on the public 
land question They label him as a deep-thinking, yet 
active conservationist For him, conservation is no aca- 
demic affair, to be the object of idle theorizing It is fun-. 

damental — immediate. It calls 
for a solution, one divorced from 
politics, from every factor but 


PROTECTED LAND MEANS WATER 
Here, trees and forage will soak up the ram, prevent 
erosion and the clogging of vital reservoirs 
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the welfare of the nation He believes that the states, as 
administrative units, can handle the watershed problems 
better than a bureaucratic government, once the ideals of 
conservation are developed by the federal government 
But, like President Hoover, he is willing to accept the 
findings of the Commission and rely upon them. 

His under-chiefs and those who know him have long 
called Doctor Wilbur ^‘the High Priest of Conserva- 
tion.’^ They say, at the Department, that he talks the 
subject all of the time. And after listening to his em- 
phatic phrases, one 
can realize that it is 
no mere empty title 
When he talks of his 
beloved West and its 
land problems, his 
thin, large-boned 
face glows, his deep- 
set gray eyes brighten, 
the gestures of his 
prominent, nervous 
hands become rapid, 
sweeping, — his entire 
frame seems on the 
verge of motion 

Already, after but 
a few months in the 
cabinet, he has a fine 
r e c 0 r d of achieve- 
ment Within ten 
days after assuming 
office, he had opened 
a pathway for solu- 
tion of the oil conser- 
vation problem, and 
had halted the mad 
race which was ex- 
hausting the great 
fuel reservoirs lying 
under the earth He 
stopped the issuance 
of permits to prospect for oil on Government land, and 
withheld his signature from all oil leases except under 
extraordinary conditions. He helped to find a means to 
control drilling and eliminate waste in the oil industry 
He suggested state agreements and his ideas are already 
in practical use in the Kettleman Hills oil fields 

He has paved a way for more efficient governmental 
handling of conservation affairs. The reindeer, for ex- 
ample, long the problem of the ^‘school marms” of the 
Bureau of Education, follow all the other natural re- 
sources of Alaska, scattered over a dozen or twenty dif- 
ferent bureaus, into the portfolio of the Governor of our 
most northern possession. He has suggested many other 
changes in government bureaus, eliminating inconsis- 
tencies and duplication of work. He is quite eagerly 
working for the alignment of the Forest Service with 
Reclamation, Lands and the Park Service, but frankly 
says that he cannot see ahead the day when the National 
Forests will be administered by the states. 

One of his pet ideas is the conservation of the desert. 
He wishes to keep the giant cactus, the mesqmte, the 
yucca, the horned toad, and even the rattlesnake as apart 


of America’s wild life Perhaps one day, — who knows ^ — 
Science will find a use for them In any event, they are 
part of the heritage of frontier days, and deserve ample 
representation in the great museum of the out-of-doors 
Secretary Wilbur is an “outdoor” man. It told in the 
expression of his tanned, weather-marked features, that 
afternoon, when he caressed with his fingers the hills 
and valleys on the map of his beloved California, where 
he had wandered through so many sunlit days It is ap- 
parent during the summer months, when, as the Presi- 
dent’s companion, he 
travels up to the 
Rapidan to cook 
trout over a wood 
fire, and to loam the 
Virginia hills 

A lesser lover of 
the out - of - doors 
might not have been 
prepared to take his 
stand on the firing 
line in the p u b 1 1 c 
land controversy so 
soon after assuming 
office — only with a 
basis in first hand 
knowledge gained by 
ti amping over the 
eroded hills could 
the situation be so 
clearly, vividly and 
romantically pic- 
tured to the people A 
man with less ideal- 
ism and imagination 
might not have dared 
to leap so far in the 
van of public opin- 
ion to voice an idea 
entirely revolution- 
ary, unexpected and 
involving new precepts of government 

Perhaps his ideas are not the popular ones nor the 
ones that will be finally accepted Perhaps they have 
made him enemies. But his vision of the West is a sure 
one, and his voice, crying as it were from the wilderness 
of Ignorance, has startled the country to the verge of ac- 
tion — which IS the biggest service of all He has taken 
off the bandage from the eyes of the people, and made 
them realize they must solve a pressing problem He has 
made them see — see the torn watersheds, the reservoirs 
filling with silt, and the herds destroying the forage, 
see the government standing still, while the Western 
cry for water rises strident from over the growing desert 
It takes a man to crank the governmental machine It 
takes a fighter, a dreamer, and above all, a man with a 
sense of humor so necessary to reading withering tele- 
grams. It takes a person with imagination and enthusi- 
asm to run so far ahead of his day that he can gaze 
around the next turn in history. But Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
son of California’s over-grazed plains and eroded gul- 
lies, doctor, college president, food conserver, believer in 
water, is such a man. 
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HELPING TO MAKE AN AMERICAN DESERT 


These animals, in too-great quantities, are stripping the West 
while the Government does nothing about it, — as yet 



The Life of J^ailie 

A Little Snail Brings Happiness to a Home 
by Muriel A. Jaisohn 


S HE was on an oak leaf when I found her, taking a 
snail’s-eye view of the great and towering wood, 
drowsy with the sleepiness of a winter just past and 
wet with the wetness of an early spring ram She was a 
}oung though full grown Gastropod, one of the shelly 
Lind variety, and she was pale and lovely to look upon 
I picked her up to look more carefully at such an elfin 
creature, but the sudden action and touch frightened her 
and she drew very quickly into the innermost region of 
her shell, literally closing the door m my face, for, as I 
looked, only a glazed film was visible to show that the 
shell contained any life at all So I put her gently into 
my pocket and took her home 

With a small wooden box for walls and floor of a 
home, fine wire for sky-light and fresh green moss for 
furnishings, the little snail took up a new life “Nailie’’ 
became her name For a day or two she sulked within 
her shell and any movement caused her to withdraw 
deeper and yet deeper into the spiral of her house 
Soon, however, a youthful appetite and feminine curi- 
osity had to be satisfied There was a slight motion of 
the shell, a little click, and first a tiny jaw cautiously ap- 
peared Then an eye peeped out from beneath the pro- 
tecting eave, and a tentacle was waved delicately around 
These were followed gradually by the rest of her body and 
she gazed unhampered and unprotected on the new, for- 
eign world How strange and w^eird it must have seemed ’ 


We were delighted But alas ^ Our whispers and move- 
ments and the jarred box caused her again to slam her 
door in fright and from thenceforward we viewed her 
surreptitiously and at a distance But snails, like people, 
cannot mope forever, and besides, she must have been 
very hungry Nevertheless, she was wary Daylight found 
her “Not at home”, but the night, as it does all the eerie 
wild things of Nature, drew her out and around and. 
around the box I found her glistening tracks, made by a 
glutinous fluid to protect her fragile body, and traced 
them in a criss-cross of fascinating pattern 

But her food worried us Of snail fare we were igno- 
rant By experimenting, however, we found her favorite 
dish We put bits of apple, orange, carrot, lettuce and 
cabbage into the box and invited her to the cafeteria She 
declined abruptly and indignantly, but morning found 
the tell-tale tracks all over the lunch counter The carrot 
had been disdained, the apple sampled and cabbage like- 
wise, but the lettuce had been eagerly devoured Perverse 
woman * 

From then on it was but a matter of time before Nailie 
became entirely accustomed to our voices, our faces, and 
our motions She gave up popping into her shell in a 
rage, or pulling in her head haughtily when we moved 
the box True, she did until the day of her death pull in 
one tentacle and point the other at us admonishmgly if 
we annoyed her, but on the whole she became inured to 
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the life about her We found her a delicate, gentle, little 
creature, a real personality, with decided intelligence, 
tastes, curiosity and insatiable appetite She had the tini- 
est set of teeth ever one saw and her bites, for her, were 
enormous 

She swallowed her food upwards, rather than down- 
wards, and this habit w’e deemed most curious Through 
the transparency of her skin we could trace the lettuce 
from mouth to forehead, up over the head and into the 
nether regions back and beyond Water she sipped dain- 
tily as it clung jewel-like to the moss 

My very greatest delight in the little snail was her 
trust and recognition of me from anyone else. I could han- 
dle and caiess her and not a movement would she make, 
save to wave her tentacles sociably to and fro or explore 
my hand But should anyone else pick her up — slam 
went the door ^ 

So for over two happy years Nailie waxed and grew 
fat They were uneventful years, save when once she es- 


caped and I found her all wizened up on a curtain, dus- 
ty, weary, and her supply of protective fluid quite gone , 
or when the house needed redecorating and she moved 
during the installation of new moss, or when the house 
itself rotted altogether and she got a new one Nor did 
she hibernate The seasons found her very much alive 
and on the go 

Then on one morning, the morning, came the climax 
of her life We found, piled in a corner, a little heap of 
pearls. They were Nailie’s gift to us and to posterity In 
due time, each peail gave forth a tiniest snail, perfect 
and complete 

They cruised about the box for days and then, I know 
not why, one by one they died Their little shells lay 
silently heie and there like empty ciadles Their mother 
followed them soon after She crept into a corner and 
stayed there, never to come out 

I kept her shell for a long, long time ’til it crumbled 
to a skeleton. But even that turned to dust and is gone 



AMID THE RIPPLES 

By Toshio Asaeda This brought $500 to the taker At the right 
IS Jack I Pullen’s picture, which took second prize in the Nature 
study class 

T oshio asaeda of New York City and Jack I 
Pullen of Houston, Texas were the first and sec- 
ond prize winners in the Nature classification of 
the national amateur photographic contest recently con- 
ducted by the Eastman Kodak Company. Mr Asaeda’s 
subjects were the two geese, seen at the left, while Mr 


THE TiATIOH’S BEST 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

Nature Winners in Eastman 
Competition 

Pullen chose the tree-frog, and collected $250', half as 
much as the first prize 

These were just the chosen two from a large field, and 
the judges must have had great difficulty m aniving at 



a decision The contest proved beyond doubt that hun- 
dreds of amateur photographers can equal professionals, 
and that Nature is “shot” as often as portrait, scenic or 
interior subjects The grand prize winner was Lawrence L 
Martin of New Orleans, who was given $2500 for his 
picture of Rosemary Martin, a daughter More than three 
quarters of a million others competed America is verv 
camera-minded, and is becoming Nature-minded as well 



THE GOVERNMENT TURNS WATER FARMER 
A general view of the Wytheville, Va , trout hatchery, nursery and 
bass ponds Future years will see many more of these 


Tilling Watered Acres 

A New Type of Farmer Grows to Prominence 
by Lewis Radcliffe 

United States Bureau of Fisheries 


I N THE Springtime, while the urban dwellers’ thoughts 
lightly turn to gardens or golf, the land farmer plans 
his crops and the water farmer eagerly devours the 
latest scientific papers dealing with the comparatively 
new science of aquiculture He is in search of helpful 
suggestions to overcome the many difficulties which con- 
front him in his efforts to make his water areas as pro- 
ductive as the same acreage of tillable land. 

Water farmers^ — ^you ask with arched eyebrows Yes, 
there are numbers of them and you will be surprised at 
the rapid progress which has been made in this new 
field, and the eagerness with which it has been taken up 
And if you will delve deep enough you may become 
enthusiastic over the possibilities of this science contrib- 
uting materially to our annual food supply 

As a matter of fact, m the Orient the growing of fish 
for market on an extensive scale is an ancient industry 
The writer spent a fortnight twenty years ago in and 
around Manila, P I , during the typhoon season during 
which no sea fish could be gotten. Yet day after day he 
found the fish stalls in the great markets of the city 
piled high with a bright silvery fish — ^the milkfish, — 
reared in ponds close by Without these fine fellows 
harvested from the tidal ponds, meat proteins would 
have been at such a premium that only a small percent- 


age of the better class would have been able to satisfy 
their wants. 

In the springtime you may discover individual fisher- 
men armed with a small triangular cheesecloth net busily 
seining certain sandy beaches for the tiny milkfish but a 
few days old The tiny fish are placed in earthenware 
pots and transported by swift sailing boats to the ponds. 
In some of the provinces the right to fish for the tiny 
fry is let to the highest bidder, one province deriving 
from $25,000 to $50,000 from this source alone Under 
an intensive system of cultivating the vegetation upon 
which the milkfish feed, with the transferring of the fish 
to new ponds when the vegetation is no longer sufficient 
to keep them growing rapidly, these fishes grow to a 
marketable size by late autumn In fact these rapidly- 
growing fishes may reach a length of twelve inches in 
four or five months after planting; sixteen inches in 
seven or eight months and eighteen inches before a year 
has passed 

The pond areas around Manila are valued at more 
than $10,000,000 and the annual harvest brings m more 
than $3,000,000. Among a people who depend so largely 
upon fish, pond culture is of great economic importance 
The milkfish is also grown extensively in Formosa and 
Java In the Hawaiian Islands are the celebrated mullet 
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THE FAIRPORT, IOWA STATION 
One of the Bureau of Fisheries experimental laboratories, where 
It IS pro'\rHig the worth of tillable water acres 


ponds, the time of building of some of which dates back 
into the age of fable According to tradition, one of the 
ponds was built more than two hundred and seventy-five 
years ago and the natives engaged in its construction 
formed a line from the shore to the mountain and passed 
the lava rock from hand to hand till it reached the site 
of the pond without once touching the ground in transit. 
The ponds are formed principally in the bays indenting 
the shores of the islands, and 
are commonly constructed by 
w^alling off a section of the 
bay with lava rock In 1900, 
these ponds embraced several 
thousand acres, valued at 
more than $165,000, yielding 
a harvest of 680,000 pounds 
At the present time there are 
fifty-six ponds still in opera- 
tion covering nearly twenty- 
five hundred acres and 
producing 150,000 pounds of 
mullet, which sells for an 
average price of thirty-five 
cents per pound. 

In southeastern China, Dr 
A W. Herre advises the 
writer, there are innumerable 
thousands of fish ponds, 
chiefly devoted to growing 
carp Many of these ponds 
are little more than puddles 
In this region carp culture is 
the complement of silkworm 
culture, the land being de- 
voted alternately to fish ponds and mulberry plantations. 
After about eight years, the pond is filled and used as a 
mulberry plantation, the excavated area being used as 
a fish pond The sediment deposited m the bottom of 
the pond is cleaned out each year and spread over the 
fields as fertilizer This method of farming has been m 
vogue for centuries In handling the ponds, sound prac- 
tice is intermingled with many superstitious observances 
and absurd customs Some of the fast-growing species 


of caip are so highly appreciated that there is a con- 
siderable export trade of the young to Formosa, Singa- 
pore, the federated Malay states, and to other paits of 
China for stocking purposes 
Fresh water pond culture is also practiced in Java, 
the best and most important fish lieing the gurami This 
species builds nests in which to lay the eggs Careful 
breeders, Doctor Herre writes me, place nests in shallow 
waters near the edge of the 
pond for the use of the gurami 
\\ hen discovered, the eggs are 
removed and placed in a large 
wide earthenware pot of water 
which is placed in the pond to 
float in the shade The newly- 
hatched fry are held in these 
pots for about two weeks and 
then transferred to a small, 
specially-prepared pond and 
held for two or three months 
before transferring them to 
the large growing ponds The 
people owning gurami ponds 
are the wealthiest and most 
progressive people of their 
neighborhoods, and the fish 
ponds’ areas bring the highest 
real estate prices of the re- 
gion The gurami of Java 
and some of the fast growing 
carps of southeastern China 
merit the attention of aqui- 
culturists in other parts of 
the world 

Aquiculture has reached an unusually high state of 
perfection in Japan No less than one hundred thousand 
establishments are engaged in the practice m public 
waters, and the areas under cultivation amount to some 
165,000 acres, yielding products to the value of $9,000,- 
000 annually Carp, trout, eels, mullet, turtles, oysters, 
mussels, and other species are raised The number of 
establishments carrying on water farming in privately- 
owned waters also exceeds one hundred thousand. 







MASTER OF AN OLD SCIENCE 
Here is a Filipino with his net for catching milk- 
£sb fry, one of the products of an old industry 
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Carp, grown in rice fields, ponds, lakes, and marshes, 
and eels, salmon, mullet and goldfish, are the principal 
yields Privately-owned waters used for aquicultural 
pursuits exceed 36,000 acres and the annual harvest 
IS valued at more than $3,000,000, making the 
total value of aquicultuial crops $12,000,000 a year 
While water farming in many 
Oriental countries yields a very 
considerable crop, the methods, ex- 
cepting in Japan, are for the most 
part empirical, handed down from 
one generation to the next, and the 
fundamental principles underlying 
their success are but little known. 

Their practices are therefore of 
little significance to the embryo 
water farmer who wishes to embark 
in this field The entrant into this 
new field wants to know what to 
do, why he should follow a par- 
ticular course of action, what dif- 
ficulties are to be avoided, and, in 
fact, the things he should do to ob- 
tain a yield as great or greater than 
from an equal land area 

It IS true that fish culture as 
practiced on a huge scale by federal 
and state agencies is a phase of 
aquiculture In the past, chief interest in this field 
has centered in the mechanics of operation, — in hatching 
out an ever increasing number of billions of fry and 
planting them as speedily as possible, trusting that a 
sufficient number would survive and grow to maturity 
to justify the expenditures Within the last decade, in 
particular, workers here and there have become dissatis- 
fied with such methods and have begun to delve deeper 
to ascertain the results achieved under the present system 
and to readjust practices to yield a much greater return 


oi adult fish The\ plan a sort of intensive cultivation 
Such men as C 0 Hay ford in New Jersey, N. R 
Buller in Penns}lvania, John W Titcomb in Connec- 
ticut, and Dr G C Embody at Cornell have become 
critical of former practices and have initiated investiga- 
tions to help solve the problems wuth which they were 
confronted Under the foster- 
ing guidance of Commis- 
sioner Henry O’Malley, the 
U S Bureau of Fisheries has 
rapidly expanded its program 
of research, not only in the 
field of fish culture but in 
other branches of aquiculture 
such as oyster farming, terra- 
pin culture, the development 
of a program of fresh water 
mussel farming and the scien- 
tific management of w^ater 
areas such as those in the 
Mississippi Wild Life and 
Fish Refuge area along the 
upper Mississippi River. 

The Bureau’s Pittsford, 
Vermont, hatchery is devoted 
to the problems of trout cul- 
ture, — such as feeds, selective 
breeding, study of diseases 
At the Fairport, Iowa, Biological station, similar ex- 
periments are being made wnth warm water species — 
bass, bluegill and crappie Here carefully planned 
studies in pond fertilization, in the introduction of 
forage fishes for the basses to feed on, and the 
growing of plankton, and in other fields are steadily 
raising the productivity of water areas to a point scarcely 
dreamed of a few years ago 

On the Atlantic and Pacific coasts a staff of highly 
trained scientific workers are directly aiding the oyster 


W HEN Lewis Radchfje, the author 
of this article, writes on fishes, 
he writes as an expert and an authority 
Evei since he giaduated from Cornell 
m 1905, his reputation m this field has 
been growing He was a member of the 
famous Albatross expedition to the 
Philippines in 1907, Direct oi of the 
U S Fisheries station at Beaufoit, 
N C , a Chief of the Division of Fish'- 
eiies Industries in the Bureau of 
Fishenes, and is now Deputy Com- 
missioner He has made studies of fish- 
life in Chesapeake Bay which have 
proved invaluable in conservation 
woik there In recent years, he has 
given particular attention to the de- 
velopment of oyster farming and aqui- 
culture, and IS foremost in the 
development of these newer fields. 


WHERE THE GAME BASS GROWS 
At this Orangeburg, S C , water farm, many a hsherman’s catch 
V grows to maturity, later to be placed in ponds 
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farmers to overcome their difficulties and increase their 
yields and are mapping out a program whereby the state 
authorities may properly maintain the natural supply. 

At the Beaufort, N. C , biological station the prac- 
ticability of growing the diamond back teirapin — the de- 
light of the epicure — ^has been advanced to the stage 
of consideration by the water farmer, and in coopera- 
tion with the North Carolina state authorities, thousands 
of young terrapins are being reared for stocking the 
waters of the state 

These activities illustrate the measure of attention" 
aquiculture is receiving from the U. S. Bureau of Fish- 
eries, and are developing so rapidly that it is most 
difficult to find college graduates with the necessary 
basic training for conducting investigations in this field 
The few universities that specialize in this branch have 
little difficulty in placing their men in positions where 
they may continue their scientific studies. 

In practice we find many lines of water farming 
Perhaps the most highly developed is that of oyster 
farming, centering in the Long Island Sound region 
where cultivated areas have largely supplanted natural 
grounds. This is also true of points on the coast of 
Washington, Olympia oysters being famous on the 
west coast. With the development of oyster farming 
to an exact science, we may expect that it will largely 
supplant natural producing areas and supply an annual 
harvest several times greater than the present yield 
Already some attention is being given to the practicability 
of clam culture and the growing of scallops 

The raising of goldfish is an important industry in 
the United States , goldfish farms exist today m Mary- 
land, West Virginia, New Jersey, Indiana and Califor- 
nia Trout farming is still another phase of aquiculture 
The demand for the eggs for stocking public and 
private waters is sufficient to attract considerable in- 
vestment m the venture, annual sales of trout eggs 
being estimated at about ?200,000 annually. In addition, 
surplus fish are sold for food at fancy prices 

Many other illustrations will come to the mind of the 
reader such as muskrat farming, growing fish in farm 
ponds and probably frog farming Of the last mentioned, 
not infrequently the principal source of revenue has 


been the passing along of the alleged secrets of success 
for a consideration It appears that even in this field one 
may develop means of supplementing natural conditions 
so as to increase the productivity of a given area Recent 
exports of several thousand adult bullfrogs to Japan for 
breeding purposes leveal the interest of the Japanese in 
the possibilities of frog faiming in a land where, like our 
own, frog legs are listed with other epicurean delicacies 

Naturally one of the first questions that will come 
to the mind of the embryo water farmer will be a com- 
parison of the productivity of land and water areas 
of the same size There is considerable evidence at 
hand that water areas will pioduce more food than the 
same acreage of tillable land, and that, as this new 
science advances, we may obtain an annual harvest fai 
greater than any similar land area can produce As 
a result of considerable study, Dr G C Embody of 
Cornell University concludes that our richest trout 
streams should produce three hundred pounds of trout 
flesh per acre and our poorest streams about seventy-five 
pounds. He cites the case of an eastern private trout 
stream, having a width of about fifteen feet, very rich 
in food, and heavily stocked, which has yielded from 
about five hundred to seven hundred legal sized trout 
per mile per annum 

At the Bureau’s Fairport station, where experimental 
investigations are being conducted under the direction of 
Dr H S Davis, one of its ponds produced the equivalent 
of 272 pounds of bluegill sunfish per acre in one sum- 
mer, and another 450 pounds of goldfish, and the 
maximum production of 3-mch bass in a season has been 
raised from 6,200 to 11,500 per acre At the present time 
the huge acreage of oyster bottoms along our Atlantic 
seaboard yield one hundred pounds of oyster meats per 
acre annually Under a proper system of intensive 
oyster farming it is conceivable that we may easily 
double or treble the production per unit, area 

These are but glimpses into this newer science of 
aquiculture In the course of its development there will 
be many failures, many difficulties to overcome, but 
with their solution we shall in time fix more definitely 
the productivity of water areas and the place of aqui- 
culture in supplementing our meat protein supply. 


V 

In previous issues of Nature Magazine Edward A Preble has written notable 
articles on fur-bearing animals and on hawks from the conservation point of view 
These were reprinted as booklets and have been widely used in educational work A 
few of these booklets, incidentally, are still available in lots of ten or more at a cost 
price of five cents each They ' are illustrated in color 
In the March issue Mr Preble will add to these two significant articles a third 
on the owls of the United States, their importance as subjects of legend and folklore, 
their life habits and, in many instances, their economic volu 








To use this map hold it before you in a vertical position and turn it until the 
direction of the compass that you wish to face is at the bottom Then below the 
center of the map, which is the point overhead, will be seen the constellations 
visible m that part of the heavens It will not be necessary to turn the map if 
the direction faced is south 


0 the Celestial Scenery Shifts 

Constellations Slowly Change in Form as the Stars Move Onward 

by Isabel M, Lewis 

C ENTURIES ago, when man first began to study they were named, until now all the stars m the heavens 
the stars, he grouped them into fanciful forms lie within the boundaries of one or another of ninety 
of animals or objects familiar to him. He pic- different constellations 
tured, upon the inverted dome of the night sky, serpents With a few exceptions, due to the more rapidly-moving 
and dragons, lions and dogs, heroes and maidens; stars, the constellations appear today to unaided vision 
crowns and harps and triangles, a sky-nver, a fabled in the same relative positions that they did five thousand 
ship and strange creatures of the sea, a sea-goat, a dol- years ago. With respect to other constellations and in 
phin and a whale, tracing their more or less crude out- their mdividual forms they are practically unchanged 
lines with the aid of the brighter stars On through the The Precession of the Equinoxes, which is the slow 
centuries man has added to these celestial forms and hlled westward shift of the points of intersection of celes- 
in gaps that existed in celestial regions of the southern tial equator and ecliptic, has produced a slow conical rev- 
hemisphere, less widely known, with such forms as olution of the north pole of the heavens around the north 
a crane, a peacock, a gold-fish and a fiying-fish, bear- pole of the ecliptic in a period of 26,000 years This has 
ing little if any resemblance to the creatures for which brought about great changes in the appearance of the 
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heavens in any one latitude m the course of centuries 
though it has left the relative positions of the stars and 
constellations unchanged 

Five thousand or six thousand years ago Alpha 
Draconis was the pole-star and The Southern Cross was 
visible in the latitude of London In the year 8,000 A, D 
Alpha Cephei will be the North Star, and in 14,000 
A _ D , the magnificent Vega will have that position 
Once more, 26,000 years from now, Polaris will take its 
place as the Pole-star During this period of 26,000 years 
in which the north pole is completing one revolution 
around the north pole of the ecliptic, the vernal equinox 
will have backed completely around the heavens through 
the zodiacal constellations and returned to its present 
position in Pisces The sun will have appeared in turn 
in each one of the zodiacal constellations at the beginning 
of spring This will bring into view for centuries at a 
time constellations that are now always below the south- 
ern horizon and will completely change the appearance 
of the circumpolar heavens as well, although the form 
of the constellations will remain unchanged for several 
thousand years to come Precession shifts the celestial 
scenery as a whole m any one latitude without changing 
necessarily the appearance of the various actors, the 
constellations 

This conical motion of the earth’s axis about a fixed 
line directed toward the pole of the ecliptic and the west- 
ward shift of the points of intersection of equator and 
ecliptic, known as the equinoxes, are due to the fact that 
the earth is not a perfect sphere but has an equatorial 
bulge which the gravitational attraction of sun and moon, 
working together, tends to draw into the plane of the 
ecliptic. The behavior of the earth’s axis of rotation, as 
a result of this attraction, is very similar to that of a 
spinning top The force which tends to change the direc- 
tion of the rotating body produces a motion at right 
angles to its own direction and a conical motion of the 
axis of rotation is the result. 

Although the Precession of the Equinoxes does not 
alter the positions of the constellations with respect to one 
another nor change the form of the individual groups, 
it is true that the forms of the constellations are slowly 
but surely changing Every star in the universe is in 
motion. There are two components of a star’s motion 
that astronomers measure, one the “proper motion” of 
the star, that is its motion across the line of sight, and 
the other the radial velocity or motion in the line of sight 
toward or away from the observer. This is determined for 
stars of sufficent brightness by observing and measuring 
the shift in the lines of the spectrum of the star When 
these two components of the star’s motion are known its 
actual motion through space relative to the earth can be 
determined The sun, also, as one of the stars, is moving 
onward through space in the general direction of the 
bright star Vega at the rate of twelve and a half miles 
a second In the course of centuries, slow as these motions 
are compared with the enormous distances that the stars 
travel, they are bound to be reflected in the positions of 
the stars relative to one another and therefore in the 
form of the constellations Sooner or later the fanciful 
forms that star-gazers of the distant past pictured in the 
sky will fade away and others will take their place Oui 
Big Dipper will lose its characteristic form in less than 


fifty thousand years and will need to be renamed Five 
of its stars belong to a great moving cluster of stars 
known as the Ursa Major group and they are moving 
in parallel directions through space, but the other two 
stars, the one at the end of the handle and the more north- 
erly of the two stars known as The Pointers, are moving 
in other directions and the effect will be to destroy 
eventually the form of this histone configuration 

That beautiful little group known as Corona Borealis, 
The Northern Crown, is also doomed to lose its distinctive 
form in twenty thousand years or less Scorpio, one of the 
most striking groups in the sky, belongs to a great group 
of stars known as the Scorpio-Centaurus group Some ot 
the brightest stars are members of this group, including 
Spica and Beta Centauri, as well as Antares and stars m 
the Southern Cross Its stars are comparatively far away 
and their individual motions across the sky in a century 
are very small But in fifty thousand years the tail of 
the Scorpion will be no longer recognizable. 

The great constellation of Orion is formed of stars 
that, with the exception of ruddy Betelgeuze, belong to 
an enormous cluster that is at a distance of over six 
hundred light years from the earth This group is 
moving directly away from the solar system so that the 
motions of the individual stars are very small, and, as 
a result, the form of the huge sky-warrior will remain 
unchanged long after nearer groups have lost their 
distinctive forms 

For the next five thousand years or so few changes 
will be noted in the forms of the constellations Then, 
gradually, the effects of the motion of the stars and the 
sun through space will become increasingly apparent, 
and the astronomers of far distant ages will undertake 
the task of mapping out new constellations with new 
boundaries in the heavens above and will bestow upon 
them strange names, including, possibly, the names of 
objects unknown to the present age 

Jupiter is now a fine object in the evening sky in 
Taurus On February 26 it will be on the meridian due 
south at sunset Venus will not be visible this month as 
It comes into superior conjunction with the sun on the 
sixth of the month It will next be visible low in the west 
in the evening twilight Mercury will be at its greatest 
elongation west of the sun on February 15, and may be 
seen for a week or so before and after this date m the 
southeast just before sunrise. Mars is now in Capn- 
cornus and still too close to the sun to be seen It is far 
from the earth and no brighter than a star of second 
magnitude Saturn is in Sagittarius and is visible in 
the southeastern sky before sunrise. 

This IS a particularly good time to observe the mag- 
nificent constellation of Orion, considered to be the finest 
constellation m the heavens To the northeast of Orion 
IS Cams IMinor which contains the Little Dog-star, 
Procyon. 

Castor and Pollux m the constellation of Gemini are 
now high in the eastern sky and northwest of Gemini 
and north of Orion are Capella, the She-goat, and her 
three Kids in a little group to the southwest, which Au- 
riga, the Charioteer, holds in his arms The Milky Wa} 
IS particularly beautiful at this time of year arching 
high across the heavens from Gemini through Auriga 
to Perseus and Cassiopeia. 



S cientists agree that 
a long way back birds 
and reptiles were 
closely placed branches 
on Nature’s fannly tree 
Nowadays, however, one 
rarely thinks “snake” in 
connection with a bird, 
especially if it be one of 
the soft-plumaged, sweet- 
voiced, small and inoffen- 
sive kinds with which we are most familiar Occasion- 
ally one may get a glimpse of the unblinking bead- 
like e>e of a bird brooding in some dark shelter, that 
gives a distinctly “snaky” impression, and it must be 
recorded that there is enough sug- 
gestiveness of snakes about birds 
so that for one reason or another 
quite a large number of them have 
been named “Snake Birds ” 

The European wry-neck is one 
that goes the limit in snakiness. 

Having as it sits m its nesting cav- 
ity the fixed stare previously alluded 
to, it indulges also in tortuous 
movements of the neck which ac- 
count for the name wry-neck mostly 
used in books, — and it hisses These 
features combined have firmly con- 
vinced lay observers that it should 
be called snake-bird, and such is 
its cognomen in the English 
country-side 

In America we also have a bird 
whose generous length of neck, and 
the movements thereof have given 
it the name of snake-bird This is 
the Anhinga or darter of books 
and as one sees it in southern 
cypress-swamps often protruding 
only Its head and long neck above 
the surface of the water one re- 
christens it with the popular, and fails to recall the 
book, name 

The cypress-swamp snake-bird really has some bodily 
resemblance to a serpent to justify its nickname, but 
one of our small land birds gets the name solely from 
its appearance in motion This is the lark sparrow 


which in Utah is known as 
snake-bird from its run- 
ning through the grass 
“like a streak”. The name, 
could”, with equal reason, be 
applied to a variety of small 
ground birds, including 
several kinds of sparrows 
The birds so far men- 
tioned agree m having 
something in their appear- 
ance or actions to suggest the snake, while we have 
another that is dubbed snake-bird or snake-skin bird 
because of its taste m interior decorating The great 
crested flycatcher has the peculiar habit of always 
draping one or more partial or 
even entire shed skins of snakes 
over its nest The nest is in- 
variably in a cavity where visi- 
bility is poor so that a reason 
for the snake-skin decoration is 
difficult to surmise 

A number of groups of birds 
throughout the world have been 
given the title of snake-birds be- 
cause they eat snakes A whole 
group of tropical hawks go by 
the vernacular name of snake 
hawks or snake buzzards, and the 
former name has been applied to 
our beautiful and graceful, but 
now regrettably rare swallow- 
tailed kite. The snake crane, alias 
the crested screamer, of Brazil 
also gets its reptilian appellation 
from its fondness for snakes as 
food The well-known secretary- 
bird of Africa is called snake- 
eater or snake-bird, and our curi- 
ous road-runner, a kind of cuckoo 
which lives on the ground and can 
keep pace with a running horse 
for a short distance, has among its long list of local 
names that of snake-killer. 

Of all the reasons, however, for calling birds snake- 
birds, the most remarkable is that of the old negro 
mammy in Virginia, who so called the catbird, “coz he 
chases de snakes away.” And perhaps the creature does. 


SNAKE BIRDS 

Throwbacks to a Reptilian Heritage 
by W. L. McAtee 



AFRICA’S SECRETARY BIRD 
Like our roadruuner, he is associated by name 
with reptiles having the title oi snake bird 


THE DECOY 


Out in a field near Owensboro, Ken 
tucky, stands this grotesque caricature of 
a bird or water fowl on the nest Even the 
eye seems to be m place, for a hole letting 
through daylight, well imitates the sight 
organ of some bird. The object is nothing but 



An Old Stump Imi' 
tates A Bird 


a distance Henry S Barton, who sent 
the photograph, does not reveal, however, 
w’hether hunters pop at it by mistake, or 
hide by it to watch for other birds who are 
decoyed by this queer object In any event, 
before many years pass, it may, provided the 


an old stump, worn with age, but so realistic is it that weather does not destroy it, stand as a monument for 
many people are completely fooled when seeing it from departed legions who no longer roam the land 



A RARE PLANT FROM THE FAR EAST 

The Sacred Lily Of India 
by Pearl K. Leonard 



SUMMER AND 
WINTER 
The bulh at the 
left in the lawn in 
summer and at the 
right It grows 
from the bulb with 
no earth or water 


T he sacred Lily of India, Amor pho phallus 
nvieri, has its appeal for gardener, botanist, and 
Nature lover It is a newly-introduced bulbous 
plant, until very recently not readily procurable, bloom- 
ing in the house in February from a dry bulb. 

The bulb, the blooming size of which must be at least 
four years old, is necessarily large, for the magnificent 
flower which grows from it — without earth or moisture — 
is usually seven feet or more tall The blossom itself is 
three feet long, a combination of deep maroons and reds, 
borne on a slender green stem which is mottled with 
white It is extremely difficult to convey to minds that 
usually think in terms of relatively small flowers the 
stateliness and elegance of this bloom. Can you imagine 
a giant red calla lily, with the spadix lengthened and 
broadened to immense proportions, rearing itself higher 
than a man’s head? If you can, you have an idea of 
what the Sacred Lily is 

The most astonishing feature of this bloom is that 
all the bulb requires is a little warmth Absolutely no 
earth or water is needed to aid its flowering, and a bulb 
four or more years old will bloom every year When the 
flower stem starts in February, the growth is amazingly 
rapid, sometimes increasing as much as four to six inches 
in a single day, and attaining its maximum growth 


after about thirty days 

Of course, the bulb can- 
not bloom year after year 
without renewing its en- 
ergies, so in late April 
or May it should be 
planted in the yard or 
garden All the care it re- 
quires IS a little loosening 
of the earth about it, and 
to be kept moist in dry 
weather 

The plant of the Sacred 
Lily in the summer is very 
attractive, growing about 
four or five feet tall from 
a blooming size bulb, and 
reaching its full growth 
m about a month after 

planting Its stem is slim and straight, green mottled 
with white, and crowned with a spreading palm-like 
arrangement of branches, the leaves of which are small, 
green, and edged with a dainty lacy effect If the bulb 
produced no flower at all, the plant would be enough to 
warrant its keep, for its graceful, exotic foliage lends 
a foreign touch to any garden that is decidedly fascmat- 



After the first hard frost the plant will dry and wither 
and the bulb must be taken up before freezing weather 
When the bulbs are dug, offshoots may be found These 
should be planted the next spring for additional bulbs 
Young bulbs will produce foliage each year, but will 
not bloom until the fourth year. 

The Sacred Lily is such a rarity and so unusual 
that it never fails to attract attention When its ability 
to bloom without food or drink and its beauty and size 
are considered, it is not difificult to credit the report that 
the natives of India worship it This belief is widespread 
and apparently well founded enough to give authenticity 
to Its name, ^‘Sacred Lily of India,” although it appears 
occasionally under such colloquial names as “Devil’s 
Tongue,” “Snake Lily,” and “Giant African Lily.” 






Among the many interesting features scheduled for use in the March issue of Nature 
Magazine is a notable story on the Rain Quail of India Dan MacCowan writes en- 
tertainingly of the amusing and prankish pack rat. Hawaiian birds, some beautiful 
snakes, trees, Spanish moss and some diseases of garden plants provide the subject 
matter of other excellent articles for March The charm and beauties of Jasper Na- 
tional Park, Canada, will be the subject of a special feature. 
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“T^UILD FOR PERMANENCE” 

1“^ This IS the slogan of man} a 

-L# realtor, and the same axiom can 
be applied with ease to avian homes made 
of cement Nor will there be any difficulty 
in renting — birds, like humans, flock to 
the latest developments 

For those not wearing a masons’ union 
button, the task of working in such a me- 
dium may seem too difficult, but after an 
apprenticeship which consists of reading 
these directions, full mastery of the art 
IS obtained 

Form a ball of clay, or mixture of clay and sand, 
about six inches m diameter, then hollow out a hemi- 
spherical depression in the earth or in a box of moist 
sand about eignt 
inches m diameter 
Fill the depression 
with a mixture of two 
parts sand and one of 
cement with enough 
water to make a stiff 
mush The ball of 
clay goes in the cen- 
ter of the cement and 
is depressed until it 
IS within an inch of 
the bottom A small 
pebble will serve to 
prevent the ball from sinking to the bottom Once the 
core is in place, the cement is built up around it, with 
moist sand packed close to give support A big cork is 
placed in the top, to become the entrance hole in the 
model home, and a stout wire, sunk in the cement, forms 
the hanger Some non-rusting wire is advisable, as 
rust will discolor the home, ruining its appearance 


1 he clay core can be softened in water, 
and cleaned out with a wire when the 
structure is hard It may be advisable to 
make a visor of cement or of galvanized 
iron to fasten above the hole The product 
may be painted with a mixture of water, 
paint and cement to give the desired effect 
If a number of houses are to be built, 
a cement mould, hemispherical in shape, 
can be made. This serves to form each 
half of the house, and wires, placed in 
the cement, will fasten the two halves 
together 

Anything that will give even temporary support to 
cement may serve as a form, — tin pails, wooden boxes, 
and even a roller bandage of burlap Piling sand against 

the hardening prod- 
uct gives a rough 
surface which is very 
desirable and ar- 
tistic 

Among the many 
cores that may be 
used, one of the 
easiest to remove is 
twine Wind a ball 
of it around a stick 
somewhat longer in 
length than the 
house is to be wide 
When the cement is dry, it is necessary only to pull 
out the stick and the void will act as an entrance 
It IS advisable to wrap several layers of paper 
around the stick, as otherwise the cord may stick when 
wet 

Simple, is it not^ But watch out the building trades 
do not get after you You’re breaking all the rules 


This ts the tune of year to he thinking about what provisions you are going to make 
for bird visitors in the spring and planning the sort of habitations you are to provide 
for them during the nesting season. Bird houses are not haphazard things but should 
be considered with care and a view to the sort of birds you wish to attract. Excellent, 
scientifically designed bird houses are available from several manufacturers if you 
wish to save the trouble of building the homes yourself. 
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THINGS to THINK ABOUT 



PUBLIC OPINION EXPRESSES ITSELF 

A few oi the newspaper clippings about the billboard problem surround Mrs Lawton, who is in 
charge oi the demonstration survey in the South 


A Page Devoted to Conserva^ 
tion from Varying Angles 

More About Roadsides 

Reports from various fronts in the battle 
to reclaim and preserve our roadside beau- 
ties are constantly being received by the 
American Nature Association 

One of the most interesting developments 
IS the inauguration of a demonstration state 
survey by the National Council for the Pro- 
tection of Roadsides This is the new name 
of the organization previously known as the 
National Committee for the Restriction of 
Outdoor Advertising, through which more 
than one hundred organizations joined to 
work in this common effort The survey is 
being conducted by virtue of the support of 
the American Nature Association and is in 
the charge of Mrs W L Lawton 

North Carolina has been selected as the 
state for the survey, particularly on ac- 
count of the progressive attitude of the 
highway department of the State, which has 
been doing effective work in roadside plant- 
ing and beautification The survey will be 
thorough and cover the entire state Each 
highway of importance will be covered, mile 
by mile, and extensively photographed A 
complete consideration will be given to the 
various phases of North Carolina’s par- 
ticular problem and a full report with 
recommendations will be made and pub- 
lished as a part of the demonstration At 
least -two months will be devoted to the 
study 

Partial surveys have been made in New 
Jersey and in Virginia, to be more com- 
pletely followed out later The American 
Nature Association feels that the entire 
problem should be approached on a prac- 
tical basis, and that whatever is proposed 
should be founded upon irrefutable facts 
carefully gathered and considered 

The article on California’s billboard 
problem in Nature Magazine has brought 
some surprisingly interesting reactions and 
many letters of commendation from citizens 
who resent the desecration of the landscape 
of their beautiful state. A conference at 
Sacramento recently resulted in the adop- 
tion of a militant program Action has been 
taken to band together property owners 
along the approaches to Yosemite National 
Park to remove all billboards on this ap- 
proach The City of Pasadena, recently 
adversely advertised by pictures of con- 
tiguous signboards, is aroused to action 
The Hollywood Plaza Hotel, one of whose 
signs we showed in our article, write that 
they have stopped this sort of advertising 
but point out that the boards they used 
still stand, — blank The yeast of public 
sentiment is woiking 


Bag Limits on Mourning Doves 

The plea is often made that no bird 
that lays but four eggs at a time ought 
to be on the game list, the group referred 
to being the shorebirds, including the 
avocet, godwits, curlews, plovers, snipe and 
woodcock, as well as the small sandpipers 
This seems reasonable, but what shall one 


say of the pigeons and doves, that lay only 
two eggs? Yet a hunter may kill mourn- 
ing doves, in most of the states that allow 
their shooting, to the number of twenty- 
five each day, being the product of twelve 
nests A number of states, including Mis- 
souri, Nevada, Oklahoma, and Virginia, 
allow the sportsman to try to kill his 
limit each day for 106 days each fall A 
few states are less liberal, allowing only 
fifteen or twenty birds each day of the 
open season, and Minnesota, one of the 
few northern states that permit this bird 
to be killed as game, allows only nine per 
day for a short season 
Is It any wonder that many thoughtful 
persons, even some sportsmen, predict for 
the mourning dove the fate of the extinct 
passenger pigeon? We do not agree with 
this view, for we believe that before this 
fate actually threatens, its outraged friends 
will demand the removal of this gentle, 
harmless species from the game list 
The truth is that in most of our states 
the bulk of the upland game species are 
so reduced that it is difficult to find any- 
thing sizable to shoot at, and the hunters 
hate to give up the dove 


Alaska Canhou Suffer 

note that undei the game laws iil 
force during the season 1929-1930, the 
killing of caribou m Alaska, north of the 
Arctic Circle, is permitted the year round. 
This seems to be a decided backward step, 
and one decidedly out of harmony with 
the custom m the neighboring provinces of 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, where 
the conditions are very similar, and where 
the tendency is to restrict, rather than ex- 
tend seasons for killing big game species 
In these provinces the killing of female 
caribou with young (m Yukon females at 
any time) is prohibited Yet in northern 
Alaska anyone may now lawfully kill mother 
caribou with their helpless young through- 
out the summer 

It has long been customary to extend to 
natives and explorers in the remote parts 
of Alaska, as well as m the northern 
provinces of Canada, special hunting privi- 
leges, m recognition of the fact that they 
are largely dependent on game for sub- 
sistence But the privilege just cited, open 
to everyone, seems scarcely justified by any 
reasonable considerations 




PLANTING THE GARDEN, 
MONTH BY MONTH 

By Romaine B. Ware 

He who truly appreciates Nature’s won- 
ders and studies them through the medium 
of a flowei garden, is keenly alive at this 
season Seed catalogues, countless thousands 
of them, shout advance notices that the 
perennial crop of seeds is ready The cata- 
logues vie with each other in presenting 
novelties and new things and we plant 
mental gardens upon a grand scale With 
seeds as a basis for mixing our pigments 
we vision garden pictures more perfect 
than ever before, because gardening is a 
creative art, one in which true individuality 
may be expressed The opportunity is be- 
fore us, the seeds will do their part if we 
will do ours, but we should not blame it 
to poor seeds if we neglect to supply the 
requisite conditions and care A very large 
part of success with seeds depends upon 
one’s knowledge of the fundamental rules 

Garden planting at this season of the 
year, except in the extreme south and upon 
'the west coast, is largely confined to seeds 
that must be started indoors A few weeks 
later hot-beds may be started and later still 
cold-frames can be planted The starting of 
seeds indoors is comparatively simple if 
a few general practices, developed by 
countless thousands of home gardeners, are 
observed 

First, buy good seeds from reliable estab- 
lished seedsmen Tt^y use every precaution 
to supply only the finest and freshest seeds 
Go over the catalogues, several of them, 
compare, select and re-select with the 
greatest care Include the old standbys to- 
gether with some of the highly praised 
novelties Start more plants than you ex- 
pect to use They always come in handy 
to fill blank spaces or to trade with a 
neighbor for things you do not have Un- 
less you need an extremely large number 
of plants of any one variety, a single packet 
of each is usually sufficient Such things 
as petunia, verbena, vinca, pentstemon, 
lobelia and snapdragon should all be sown 
before the end of February Some of them 
are very slow in germinating while others 
develop slowly and need many weeks to 
attain blooming size 

Planting seeds indoors necessitates care- 
ful attention to soil, containers, watering, 
sunlight and ventilation Seeds will germi- 
nate in pure sand, but a mixture of sand 
and leaf m'Old, half and half, will give 
better results When the seedlings have their 
first true leaves, transplant them into soil 
made by mixing and sifting through a 
quarter inch mesh sieve, sand, leaf mold 
and good garden loam, about equal quan- 
tities of each No fertilizer is needed at 
this stage of their growth, but special 
attention must be given to proper drainage 



DEPENDABLE'— 'that’s what our plants are 


fn the first place, every one of our 
Rockery Plants and other Hardy 
Plants IS two years old. None of 
them are greenhouse coddled 
Every one is field grown. In fact, 
no one the country over, produces 
such great quantities of field grown 
stock The clumps we ship are 
unusually large full rooted ones. 


As for packing, doubt if any 
one takes quite the pains we 
do. Because of it, our plants 
are shipped from coast to coast 
and invariably come smiling out 
of their packing Besides, we guar- 
antee arrival in good condition. 
A guarantee meaning exactly 
what It says. 


The new catalog is now ready Rockery Plants should be set out as 
early as possible. So send at once for catalog and get your order in. early* 



Bee U S Pat Off 


E. H. Schultz 
Pres 


W2^)^icle ^e^rdeii^ 

MENTOR, OHIO 


J J Grulletnans 
Sec'y Treas 



A Fall-Blooming Tree 
Of Unmatched Charm 

White as winter’s snows, a center of golden stamens, 
and a delicate fragrance, the blooms of Franklinia 
(Gordoma) are matchless in loveliness 
The flowers, about 3 inches across, open in mid- 
August and are produced continuously until frost 
The tree is hardy, in protected situations, as far 
north as Boston, growing readily where rhododen- 
drons thrive. 

Extra heavy plants, 27 to S3 inches high, $7 50 each 
Splendid specimens, 18 to 24 in high, $5 each, 10 plants for $45 
Orders should be placed at once for spring ship- 
ping Further description and details on request 

WHITESBOG BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 
Joseph J. White, Inc., Whitesbog,New Jersey 


Ihfeer’s 

GardenBooX 

‘T ALWAYS go to Dreer’s'’ is the explanation you 
invariably get when you admire a neighbor’s gar^ 
den Why not insure your own success with Flowers 
and Vegetables by selecting them from oui 
1930 Garden Book^ 

A copy free if you mention Hature Magazine 



HENRY A. DREER 

1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


cwnct Grown by 
9UilJElA#l9 a Woman 

Everybody is dobghted with my New Early Asters Big 

gest earliest and beat Gontiauoua bloomers 


Bon and purple No better aeede grown 

Guaranteed to Please 

Order today send 10c to help nay posttge 
and packing and receive the 5 new 
varieties of asters and my bargain 
geed Book 

Charlotte M. Haines 
Dept 824 Rockford, 111. 




BOOKlLSli 

Pedigreed by a 53 year record 
of Super-Quality, testedf or abundant 
life, guaranteed by a money back 
bond, Maule Seeds are outstandingly 
desirable Send for Maule's FREE 
Seed Book today, and learn how to 
have a gorgeous garden at low cost 

WM. HENRY MAULE 
430 Maule Bldg , Philadelphia, Pa 

PLAN YOUR GARDEN 
WIJH NATURE MAGAZINE 
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orever 


/ OUR home. CanH you imagine the added beauty and value it would 
possess with an appropriate setting of Evergreens? Rare charm^indeed^ 
and with the passing of the years it becomes still more beautiful and 
valuable. That’s the secret of Evergreen popularity. 

Hill’s Evergreen catalog for 1930 is now ready. By far the most 
comprehensive ever produced^ it contains a rich fund of use- 
ful Evergreen information —with 50 illustrations in full colors. 

MBirs EVEMREENS 

In choosing Hill’s Evergreens for foundation 
planting, or as a colorful screen or garden 
setting, you choose wisely. For here at Hill’s, 
in our 600-acre nursery, we grow nothing but 
Evergreens— and this we have been doing for 
the past 75 years! In writing for our 1930 
book enclose 25c (coins or stamps), which 
will be refunded on any order you send us. 

D. HILL NURSERY CO. 

EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 

LARGEST GROWERS IN AMERICA BOX 297 • DUNDEE, ILL. 




ObeTttost 
Convenient^ 
SBED&WAHt 
BOOKS- 

Jt^teJ^}^G)fs^Today/ 

Prepared particularly 
for home gardeners. 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, rare and 
common, that will thrive under least ex- 
perienced care. Profusely Illustrated in 
natural colors. Read so easily selection is 
pleasant recreation rather than a confus- 
ing task. Every item carefully selected for 
quality, hardiness and yield by a group of 
America’s foremost seedsmen. Inferior 
varieties find no place in this book. Only 
kinds you can depend upon, 

You^U be interested in our new Bright 
pink Rufiled Petunia; Hardy Double Car- 
nations in five colors; a new fragrant Sweet 
Pea; New Asters; New Zinnias; New Vege- 
tables. We’ve prmted the sort of seed book 
you’ve always wanted. Send for it to-day. 
It’s FREE! 

HART & VICK, Seeds 

94 Stone Street Rochester, N, Y. 


FASHIONABLE 
MODERNISTIC 

u.,ou. CACTUS 

As an introduciion to our service, we offer 

ROOTED OPUNTAE 

Plantsatdo/ each— 3 different for $i 50. Try us. 

Booklet Cactus Culture 15/ 

THE HOME NOVELTIES CO. . Cedar Knolls, N J. 


WATER-LILIES 

Aquatic Plants 
Fancy Fish 

Just published — a. superb catalogue 
featuring a selected list of Water-lilies, 
Aquatic Plants, and Fancy Fish for 
garden pools and tub culture Many 
illustrations in natural colors, including 
SIX pictures of Fancy Fish Accurate 
descriptions of varieties , complete cul- 
tural directions for Water-lilies and 
Water-plants, with instructions for car- 
ing for fish. Simple plans for pool-build- 
mg in the garden, and preparing tubs 
for garden, porch, or roof-garden 

Write today for a copy of this 
splendid catalogue 

Three Springs Fisheries 

10 Pythian Building 

Frederick, Maryland 


E 


skMrSonderecger 


For the FREE 1930 Spring Garden Book, 

and, anj special information about trees, 
plants or flowers Get the benefit of his ad- 
vice which comes from over 40 j ears' experience 
in the Nursery and Seed business He will 
gladly send you the 

FREE 1930 SPRING GARDEN BOOK^ 

You'll find it crammed with useful informatioa 
about the care and plantme of nearly every vac 
nety of tree plant or flower D^ribes mray 
new and interesting speciM ^incmdinK valu- 
able Linds developed by Mr bondwKger 
The 1930 ^nng Garden Book la FREE fof 
the asking! Wnte for tt today! 

Sondereiger Nurseries and Seed House 
134 Court St Beatrice, Neb. 



Pots may be used for seed geimination, but 
boxes, called flats, about three inches deep 
are best for transplanting into and grow- 
ing seedlings A dozen or more half-inch, 
holes should be bored in the bottom of 
each box to insure perfect drainage and a 
half-inch layer of ashes or gravel should 
be placed in each one before filling with the 
soil mixture Poor drainage is fatal to 
seedlings 

Sow seeds thinly and cover in proportion 
to their size, very small ones merely pressed 
into the surface and larger ones covered an 
eighth to a quarter of an inch by sifting 
very light sandy soil over them Very fine 
seed sow easier when mixed with dry sand 
and tlie mixture scattered over the surface 
Seeds do not need light to germinate, 
merely moisture and mild heat, but just 
as soon as they are through the surface, 
light and ventilation are essential 

The containers of seeds must be watered 
carefully and regularly, if allowed to be- 
come dry during this critical time, many 
plants will be lost One of the best ways 
to water without danger of washing the 
seed out is plunging the entire container 
into water nearly up to the rim and allow- 
ing absorption to moisten the soil An- 
other way is to wet a coarse cloth, lay it 
on the soil and pour tlie water gently upon 
it, removing it when the soil is thoroughly 
saturated Still another method is to place 
a thin sheet of tissue paper over the soil, 
water with a very fine spray and it will 
readily pass through the paper which may 
be left in place and the little plants will 
come up right through it The flats of 
transplanted seedlings must also be watered 
regularly and carefully, if once allowed to 
suffer from lack of water they may never 
fully recover When watering, the soil 
should be thoroughly saturated , mere 
surface sprinkling is useless and harmful 
as it encourages root growth at the sur- 
face The best method is to water thor- 
oughly and then allow them to become 
almost but not quite dry This encourages 
deep rooting, — just what is wanted 
Sunlight IS, of course, essential to plant 
growth, especially seedfings A south or 
east window is desirable though a bay win- 
dow to the south is the best Upon ex- 
tremely cold nights some papers should be 
placed between the glass and the plants to 
save them from danger of a chill which 
might set them back Just after trans- 
planting they should be shaded from hot 
sunlight for a day or two, but they must 
have light and air Ventilation, — that is, 
fresh air, — should be provided daily, but 
they should never be in a draft All of these 
little things are simple, but they are im- 
portant and the successful grow mg of 
seedlings depends upon them 
When the little seedlings are transplanted 
into the flats from the seed beds, they 
should be set from two to three inches 
apart depending upon whether you are 
going to leave them tlieie till time to. set 
them out in the garden or transplant them 
again later They need more room if they 
are not to be transplanted Most seed- 
lings, when three or four inches tall, should 
be “pinched back’’, that is, the top should 
be pinched out This causes the plant to 
branch out and become bushy and stocky 
rather than weak and spindling Trans- 
planting and pinching back make for good 
root systems and sturdy plants In the flats 
they should be lightly cultivated or the 
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BASSI’S 
SEEDS 

New Zinnia— Dahlia Flowered 
‘ \outh (See Illustration ) A 
new addition to the Dahlia 
dower tvpe Youth is a beau- 
tiful soft rose well formed 
flower, on a robust vigorous 
plant A rcil acquisition for 
Zinnia loveis Pkt 25c 

Peerless Yellow Aster — At last a real Yellow Aster 
Ot In am lung habit Height about 2 feet Floweis of 
good u/e and foini Color deep yellow Veiv attiac- 
tue ■Pkt 35c 

Aquilegia— Blaikmore and Langdon's Long 
hpuiiod Finest variety Various shades rang- 
ing fioin white and salmon to pale and deep blue 
F\( eptionallv large flowered and long spurred A 

beautiful variety Pkt 35c 

Calendula — ‘Radio" Entirely new variety Petals 
beautifully quilled giving flowers an e-^traordinary 
appearance Extiemely globular in shape, does not 
show center A real novelty Pkt 25c 

New Giant Perennial Larkspur^ — "Blackmore A 
l.angdou s Hybrids ’ One of the finest A giant, 
English pri/e winning strain Spikes six to seven 
feet tall Pkt 50c 

Oimerphothica — "Ringens" (African Daisv) A new 
toun from South Africa Large, pure-white flower 
with a very conspicuous blue ring around the center 
which adds greatly to 


SPECIAL SEED 
COLLECTION 

One packet each of 
these 10 outstanding 
noielties, valued at 
$3 30 for $3 00 


its beauty Pkt 35c 

Larkspur — "Giant La 
Fiance (annual) 

Large, well formed 
double flower W«ll 
placed on long stems, 
lieaiitiful salmon pink 
color Pkt 25c 

Larkspur — "Los Angeles” Same growing habit as 
the La France but with a ncher color Salmon 
ground overlaid with a brilliant and pleasing rose 
with beautiful large double flowers Pkt 25c 

Petunia — "Fimhriata Coerulea” (Giant) Steel blue 
fringed Most attractive Deeply fringed heavily 
veined steel blue with throat of deeper blue Pkt 50c 

Verbena— "Mammoth Golden Queen” A clear gold- 
en yellow in veibena, a valuable plant for bedding 
This color IS unusual in Verbena Pkt 2Sc 

Ranunculus— "Double Giant French” Large, double, 
buttercup-like flower on long stems Beautiful 
shades of bronze, etc Desirable as garden plant 
and cut flowei $1 25 per dozen, 8 for $1 00 


Special Offer On Montbretias 

(Special mixture) Beautiful gladiolus-like 
flower on long slender stem Blooms from July 
to frost A very satisfactory cut flower 

25 for $L50, 100 for $5 00 Postpaid 


Write today for our 1930 hook '^Everything 
for Spring Planting** It’s free^ 


COMBINATION OFFER; 

$5 75 Value for ^3 25 
10 Packets of Seeds here described $3 00 
25 Montbretias, special mixed I 50 

1 Dozen Ranunculus, special mixed I 25 
$5 75 Value all Postpaid for $5 25 $5 75 



SEEDSMEN AND NURSERYMEN 
478 Mam Street New Rochelle, N. Y 


50 years of 

KUNDERD Gladioli 


SO YEARS AGO A E Kunderd be- j 
gan growing Gladioli as his life ' 
work Today Kunderd Gladioli 
are recognized as the world’s best. 
Buy from the originator and be 
sure of genuine Kunderd vane- 
ties Write for the Golden Anni- 
versary Gladiolus Book Desenbes 
hundreds of vaneties 130 new 
Gladioli offered for the first time. 
63 pictured in color Use coupon 


A E KUNDERD, 153 Lincoln Way West 

Goshen, Indiana, USA 

Dear Sir Please send me your FREE Golden Anni- 
versary Gladiolus Book 

Name 



St orR P D 


City. 


.State. 


soil will become packed and liaid, exclud- 
ing air so necessary to plant growth 

Many experienced amateurs pot up their 
seedlings, but this is not necessary except 
with such things as poppies, mignonette, 
sweet sultan, nastuitmms and salpiglossis 
Some of the above can only be grown this 
way and all of them will do better if 
potted Most of these develop root sys- 
tems that will not transplant in the usual 
way 

There is but one serious disease to be 
feared with seedlings and this is a fungus 
growth commonly called “damping off” 
Excess moisture and humidity encourage it 
and the growth is so quick that an entire 
flat may be destroyed m one night Re- 
frain from watering late in the day so that 
the soil surface may be practically dry 
Sand as a medium for sowing seeds in 
has the advantage of drying out quickly 
and is not nearly as likely to harbor this 
disease Of recent years science has de- 
veloped a means to combat its ravages 
Products known as “Uspulun”, “Calo- 
green”, “Semesan” or “Dipdust” may be 
purchased from seedhouses and applied 
either in the form of dust or as a liquid 

It IS very important that seedlings be 
kept growing vigorously , if stunted by 
neglect, their tissues become hardened and 
frequently they never recover Proper soil, 
regular watering, ventilation and sunlight 
are all vital to their grow'th None of these 
things are difficult to provide, but most 
of the failures can be traced to the ab- 
sence of one 01 the other 

Except for the varieties mentioned in the 
beginning of these notes, most seeds should 
not be started too early Fast gi owing 
varieties will get too far advanced before 
they may be planted outside It pays 
however, to get your seeds on time, before 
the height of the spring rush Plan the 
varieties you will plant and make a rough 
diagram of the planting plan Mark each 
variety of seed with its name as planted 
and the date, so that you may know what 
to expect of them The date will give you 
a check-up on the blooming time and may 
aid you in future years. 

Use the greatest care that no gas 
escapes into 'the air of the room in which 
seedlings are grown Even in extremely 
small quantities the effect upon plants is 
very harmful With some things as little 
as one part in four hundred is fatal The 
damage results from overstimulation Daily 
ventilation is important but cannot pre- 
vent injury if gas is allowed to escape 
into the room 

The plants in our gardens which we 
have raised from seed have an especial 
value for us We point to them with en- 
viable pride , they give the garden an 
added feeling of ownership Things bought 
from the florist may give as much bloom, 
but there is lacking 'that personal satis- 
faction of having produced -them from 
seed yourself The seed we plant, the flowers 
we raise ourselves, partake of the creative 
life, so abundant all around us, and we 
can all agree with Charles Warner, who 
wrote 

“There is life m the ground, it goes 
into the seeds, and also, when it is stirred 
up, goes into the man who stirs it ” 


DO NOT MISS 
MR. WARE’S ADVICE 
IN MARCH 



Beyond 


To those interested in wild plant life, 
“The Beyond’’ starts at the edge of the 
Woods — and coaxes * Amid shifting 
shadows and frolicking sunbeams, de- 
velop the most precious offspring of the 
native flora This nursery specializes in 
plant materials for naturalistic gardens 
Let’s get acquainted through offers that 
follow 

Cypripedium spectabile 

The Showy Lad-fs Slipper 

Does well m soil composed of leaf-mold or 
peat, and prefers moist, shady situations 
This IS the showiest of our native Orchids 

1 to 2 crown plants — ^3 for $100, 10 for $3 00 
3 to 4 crown plants — 3 for $2 00, 10 for $6 50 

Trillium grandiflorum 

(Threedeaved Nightshade ) 

A charming member of the Lily famib', 
easily grown iii moist situations. 

Beautiful white flowers in early Spring 
$100 for 10; $6 00 per 100 

Hepaticas 

Among the brightest and earliest of the 
Spring flowers, thriving equally wefl in sun 
or shade 

A cut il oh a bears white, pink or purple 
flowers 

Triloba is pink or dark purple Blooms ear- 
lier than its western cousin. 

Prices, either variety, 5 for $1 00; 10 for $1 50 

Mertensia 

(Virginia Blue Bell ) 

A great companion to Daffodil and Tulip 
plantings Pmk buds, blue and bluish white 
open flowers — a beautiful color combination 
for any situation 

5 for $1 00; 10 for $1 50 

If you love Wild-flowers, Ferns and other 
plants for naturalistic gardening you will 
find Our Catalog the same source of inspira- 
tion which it IS to thousands of Gillett cus- 
tomers throughout the country. Gladly 
mailed free on request and please mention 
this publication 

GILLETT’S 

Fern and Flower Farm 

1 7 Main Street, Southwick, Mass. 
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AWATIRIIIY 

pool for jour 
garden ^ ^ ^ 



EW beauty, gorgeous 
new colors, exquisite fragrance '^l|r 
and fascinating new interest may be 
added to your garden by addition of 
a Water Lily Pool. 

In every garden, large or small, there is 
room for a Water Lily Pool, or at least a 
simple tub garden Marvelously beautiful 
effects can be achieved quickly and with 
little effort or expense. 

You can enjoy a Water Lily Pool this 
summer if you will plan now No garden 
IS modern without one. 

Complete Water Garden — Only $5 

Choice of pink, blue, yellow or white 
Water Lily, 6 Aquatic Plants, 6 Border 
Plants, Cedar Water Lily T ub and ^ 
pair of Snails All for . . 

Marliac Trio Water Lilies 
Three fine hardy Water Lilies Chroma- 
tella, a rich yellow Marliac Rose, deep 
rose color. Marltac White, a large ^ fi" 
white flower. All three for only . . ^ J 

Illustrated Catalog Free 

Shows you how to construct a pool or plant a tub 
garden Describes our immense collection of Water 
Lilies and Aquatic plants Many illustrated m nat- 
ural colors Gives cultural directions Write for 
Free copy 

Collection of 6 goldfishes, 6 calico or gingham 
fishes, 2 clams, pair of American Sala- ^ Cf 
mattders and 18 scavengers All for ^ ^ 




T, R 's Bird List 

Mrs L W Maynard of Washington, 

D C, has long been active in local orni- 
thological circles and was particularly so 
at the time Theodore Roosevelt was in tlie 
White House PIxs interest in birds is, of 
course, well known and Mis Ma>nard tells 
of one interesting evening at the White 
House when the late Richard Kearton was 
thf guest of the President and was showing 
the fiist motion pictures of birds exhibited 
in this country Later m the evening Mr 
Roosevelt was talking birds to a group and 
Mrs Maynard suggested to him that he 
make a list of the birds he had seen m the 
White House giounds for a new edition of 
the local bird book 

“I will do better than tliat for you,” the 
President said “I will make you a list of 
all the birds I lemember to have seen in 
and around Washington” As he turned 
away he added, ‘You had bettei lemind 
me about that list I may forget it Send 
tlie lemmder to Mrs Roosevelt, then it 
won’t get into the waste basket” 
hirs Maynard sent a note of reminder | 
the next day, and, within twenty-four hours, | 
there came back a list of ninety-three spe- 
cies listed in Roosevelt’s own characteristic 
handwriting The list was printed in the 
book and separately We have just dis- 
I covered that Mrs Maynard has some five 
bundled copies left of this separately- 
printed list She tells us that she is willing 
to dispose of them for twenty-five cents 
each Anyone interested m having this rath- 
er historic list should write to Mrs L W 
IMaynard, 1882 Columbia Road, Washing- | 
ton, D. C. 



Louisiana Birds Increase 

The “white wings of -the sea” — the sea- 
birds nesting in the wild life reserves along 
the Louisiana coast — are on the increase, 
according to Stanley C Arthur, director of 
the wild life division of the Department 
of Conservation of Louisiana, who this 
summer made a survey of Breton and 
Chandeleur Sounds In California Bay, Mr 
Arthur and his associates found tliat the 
Louisiana herons, snowy egrets, little blue 
herons, black-crown night herons, and 
white-faced ibis were all present m greater 
numbers The brown pelicans, emblem of 
Louisiana, were also more numerous, on 
their breeding grounds on the North Keys 
of Free Mason Island, Mr Arthur dis- 
covered The Department of Conseivation 
banded hundreds of pelicans, terns, laughing 
gulls, skimmers and other sea birds on 
their trip, to determine their migratory 
range. 


WntTricker Inc. 


202 Brookside 
Avenue 






Saddle River 
New Jersey 


A Cat Trap 

For those who aie bothered by vagrant 
cats who prey upon the birds one has been 
seeking to attract around the home grounds, 
the U S Department of Agriculture has 
brought out a leaflet entitled How to Make 
a Cat Trap This is Leaflet No 50 and will 
be mailed on receipt of five cents in cash by 
the Superintendent of Public Documents, 
Washington, D C 




Alpine Plants 

Will Qive Charm 
to RochQardens 

Among the “Alpines,” or rock-garden 
plants, you will find some of the loveliest 
specimens that Nature gives to gatdeneit> 
In the Independence collection are many 
laie kinds — vaiieties seldom found m 
oidmaiy groups These unusual plants 
lequire no moie caie than common soits, 
m haidiness and nabit they aie equal to 
any of the vaiieties generally found in 
lock -gardens Haidy Ferns bung the fia- 
grance of the woodlands, dwarf Phlox give 
a touch of modern color, and Heather 
calls up visions of valleys and hillsides 
All these and many other Alpines are 
described m our 1930 catalogue 
Alpines for Rock-gardens 
A booklet telling how to plan and plant 
the gaiden, select the plants, and caie for 
them We will gladly mail a copy on 
receipt of your name and address 

BUSKIRK’S 

Independence Nurseries 

Box 31 Independence, Ohio 


You can 

lANDSaPE 

your home 
grounds 


This booktdDs liow 

“How to Landscape The Home Grounds’* 
is writtenj^ec^^cuWyforthose who wish to 
landscape their own grounds without the 
aid of a professional Landscape Architect. 

It was complied by a prominent Land- 
scape Architect and is written in simple 
language that anyone can understand 

EACH STEP ILLUSTRATED 

Simple charts and drawings show you 
each step from start to finish. Plans and 
cost estimates for every type of home are 
included. 

This book tells in detail how to arrange 
trees, shrubs, vines, etc , how ssnd 
to make an Outdoor Living ONLY 
Room or a lovely Rock Garden, ^ 
and how to choose exactly the | i 1 C 
right variety for each location. X v/ 


THE STORKS & HARRISON CO. 

Box 127 Painesville, Ohio 

Gentlemen* I enclose 10c for booklet 
“Howto LandscapeThe Home Grounds.** 

N fttne 


Address^ 
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Specialties 

NO. 1. 

Venidium Fastuosum 

The Novelty of the Season ^ 

We have here an Annual of outstanding merit and 
so eisv to glow that anyone can enjoy it Brilliant 
oiange flowers 4 
inches across with 
shining black 
center displayed 
to perfection in a 
getting of soft 
giay woolly foli- 
age make this a 
most dcsinhle 
and brilliantly 
shoivy plant Re 
celled award of 
merit R H S and 
a place in the 
Annals of the Bo- 
tanical IMaga/ine 
Packet $1 00 
6 packets for 
$5 00 


NO. 2. 

"Get Acquainted” Collection 

A ^3.25 value for ^1.00 

Schling’s American Beauty Aster—Glgantic flow- 
ers, 7 intheb across, 3 ft stems, same color 
as American Beauty Bose Pkt 35c 

Schling’s New Orange Glory Calendula — Golden 
oiange perfect toim Very double Pkt 25c 
Schling’s New Annual Double Fringed Hybrid 
Chrysanthemum — 'In a charming color range 
veiy attracts e in both garden and vase Pkt l5o 
Schling’s Semi-double Crested Cosmos — Of giant 
size with double rosette-like center Pkt 25c 
Schling’s New Hybrid California Poppies— Lovely 
new shades of pink, scailet chiome copper 
red, claret, purple, etc Pkt 25c 

Schling’s New Giant Hyacinth Flowered Lark- 
spur— Excels all others in length of stems, size 
ot flowei spikes and geneial vigor Pkt 35c 
Schling’s New French Mangolds — Glorious — Bieh 
velvety brown, blotched on brilliant velvety seal 
let A gem Pkt 75c 

Schling’s New Erysimum, Orange Beauty— Bale 
oiange yellow wallflowei-like spikes Delight- 
fully fragrant Pkt 25c 

Schling’s New Giant Early Flowering Pansy- 
World Record — ^Flowei s of immen-ie size on long 
stems In bloom from March to Decembe*- 
Pkt 25c 

Sohling’s New Marvelous Dahlia-flowered Zinnia— 

Ttue aristocrats Flowei s 6 to 7 inches like 
huge dahlias Pkt 40c 

NO. 3. 

Schling’s Giant New Pansy 

Mrs. Pterre 5. du Pont 



A gem of the first water Rich golden apricot 
blushed with salmon — as glonous as a Tune dawn 
Fine without even the taintest trace of the 
usual centei -lines to mar its beauty it forms a 
stunning eontrist and peifeit complement espe- 
cially to the pm pie varieties 

Single pkts $1 00 6 pkts for $5 00, 

12 pkts for $9 00 


All Three Specialties and our *’'Book 
for Garden Lovers” (35c a copy) — 
A ^5.60 value for ^2.75. 

MAX SCHLIN6 SEEDSMEN. INC 
618 Madison Ave , North New York City 



GLADIOLUS BOOK FREE! 

Send for my new 36-page 
•Gladiolus Book, describing 
l75 exquisite varieties, many 
new Tells liow to grow 45 
illustrations It’s free ’ 

My famous beautiful 
RAINBOW COLLECTION 
Will delight you 1 bulb each 
of 30 varieties (not labeled) 
all colors, blooming size, 
planting hints included, sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, $1 00 
postpaid 

H. M. GILLET, Gladiolus Specialist 
Box 458 New Lebanon, N Y, 


Mail Robbei 

The days of the Wild West ai«e not over, 
even though the stage coaches have passed 
and the pony rider express has given way to 
the airplane Still the robberies of the U S 
mail, so maivelously played up at the 
15-20-25^5 cinema palaces, have not gone out 
of fashion The latest, accoidmg to the 
Yellowstone Nature Notes, took place 
m Yellowstone National Park, and a big 
black bear was the culprit Dick White, 
a ranger, was carrying the mail to different 
road crews, and left it in the car while he 
lunched When he returned, it was gone, and 
in a high nearby tree, a huge bruin w’as 
inspecting his prize He turned it over and 
over, without paying any attention to shouts 
and blows upon the tree, finally, he dug 
into the centre of the bundle, and extracted 
a box Opened, it proved to contain choco- 
lates, which the bear slowly, with no 
apparent shame or fear, devoured one by 
one After his feast, he examined the 
package for further delicacies, then re- 
luctantly diopped it, and settled down in 
bored fashion for a rest until the indignant 
mailman, powerless to shoot the felon or 
to lock him up, went away 


Growing Narcissi 
An unusual episode m 
flow’er growing was un- 
earthed recently by W E 
Bowers of Selma, Ala- 
bama A few >ears ago he 
planted some papei white 
narcissus in the yard, and 
a year or so later set out 
some nerme or spider lily 
bulbs m the same place 
When digging in the gar- 
den, preparing the soil for 
annual flow’ers, he found 
the two bulbs attached to 
each other as pictured 
above An offset shoot of 
the paperwhite bulb grew 
directly under a nerme 
bulb Instead of growing around the nerme 
the paperw^hite preferred to become a pait 
of the former There was no mark to indi- 
cate just w’here the union took place The 
bulbs are now potted, and the lesults will 
be veiy interesting to watch 


Sound Effects 

The bears of Yosemite have long since 
become used to the movie cameia They love 
to gambol before it, and do their best, it 
seems, to act The still camera, held by a 
visitor, IS different, however, and so is the 
movietone No one has been able to get them 
to “woof” for the Talkies James V Lloyd, 
naturalist ranger, reports, howevei, that 
when a little molasses was put on the 
microphone, three of the bears at the feed- 
ing platform uttered “lap-laps” that will be 
heard around the w orld 



Ohio Educators 

A wide range of subjects, with a keynote 
of “reaching the individual,” will featuie 
the tenth annual Ohio State Educational 
Conference to be held in Columbus April 
3 to 5 Among the speakers will be Robert 
M Hutchins, president of the University 
of Chicago A registration of moie than 
five thousand is expected 



I N planning your garden consult 
Burpee’s Annual Garden Book fiist 
It offers the finest and widest possibfe 
infoimation and selections for gi owing 
more beautiful flowers and moie im- 
proved vegetables It tells you how to 
succeed with your garden and offers 
you an opportunity to get more pleasure 
and profit fiom it 


Market Growers and Florists use Burpee’s 
Annual as a reference book — more than a 
million amateurs use it as their garden 
guide 


New Vegetables 
and Flowers 


Read all about the new Burpee’s Gold 
Com Sweet Corn, Burpeeana Cauliflower, 
new Sweet Peas, new “Gold Medal” Giant 
Dahlias, new Gladflowers, new Asters, 
new Zinnias, new Giant Verbenas, and 
many other new and worth while va- 
iieties fully described in this book 

If you have a garden, Burpee’s Annual 
will be mailed to you free Write for your 
copy today 

- — — -TEAR HERE«^^_^^. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

286 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
Send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual 
Garden Book, 


Name , . . 

RD or St. 

P. O State 


Mention Natltre Magazine when answering advertisements 
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’Blossoms 3 Feet Long 
On Stems 7 Feet High 

4 ^ 




0 ne of nature’s plant wonders 
Put a 4-year or older bulb m a 
warniplace,inthewmter,anditwu| 
bloom without earth or moisture, 
producing a magnificent calla* 
like red lily of monstrous size 
Single blossoms often meas- 
ure 3 ft m length It has no 
foliage while in bloom, but if 
planted outdoors in the spring, 
it will produce a very attrac- 
tive palm-hke plant 4 to 6 ft 
tall Grows quickly and is a 
rare addition to any home or 
garden We can supply mam- 
moth 4-year old bulbs at $10 
3ach, or 1-year-old bulbs at $1 
each, postpaid You can make 
big money growing these bulbs 
They are easily grown and sell 
like wildfire Eveiw bulb guaran- 
teed to grow Order TODAY 
right from this ad Catalog Free. 

BURGESS SEED & PUNT CO. 

340 S. L. Galesburs, Mich. 



Wonderful colors, delightful fragrance , 
hlooiumg day oi night All aio easily grown 


Send today for our new booklet of Watei lilies, 
Fancy Fish, Water plants and aquaiiiims, 
with instructions foi Pool Building 

Indoor Water-garden 

Have an aquaiiuni NOW This 
collection gives all you need 
12 Water plants (in va- i pair Japanese Nymphs 
nety) ( pair Shubunkins 

6 pair Snails (2 kinds) I pair Japanese Fantails 
30 Plants, Fish and Snails (enough CC CTA 
to balance a 12-gallon Aguarium) only <4)0. 

Be sure to send TODAY /oj oui Fiee BooUot 

ARLINGTON 
WATERLILY GARDENS 

682 Forest St., Arlington, N. J. 


STUPENDOUS 
OFFER 

100,000 Rose bushes, 2 
yearfield-grown grafted 

50 varieties for only $ SO each . doz $8 00 
Exhibition Gladiolus Exhibition Dahlias 

1000 . . $25 00 Doz 13 00 

100 . 2 75 Each 30 

Azaleas blooming size. 40c each 2-3 year old Blue 
Spruce, 40e each 2-3 year old Noiivay Spruce, 40e 
each Chrysanthemums, 40c each. Act quicUy—tliey 
are going fast Price list mailed FREE upon re- 
quest 

HOLLAND BULB COMPANY 
Dept N Lake Como, N J 



Wonderful varieties, plain and ruffled, strongest 
stocks, pnze-wlnmng strains, grown cared for 
and selected by a gladiolus lover Not the most 
varieties, just the best Every bulb perfect, sure 
to flower gloriously 

Write today for my list containing 
great introductory offer 
JOHN H. McKIBBlN 

1399 Division St Goshen. Ind 



;UIDETOTHEBEST 
^ Trees, Shrubs, Plants 

!, perennials, bulbs, etc , to 
beautify your homo and make your 
orchard and garden profitable New 
shrubs, roses and othei new rare va- 
rieties 54 years devoted to growing 
the best at surpiisingly low prices 
Buy direct Write today for 19 3 Q 
catalog Ifs f) ee ' 

WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
895 Garson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y, 


Saving Columbus^ Trees 

Wlien Columbus, Ohio was laid out, foui 
rows of tiees weie planted along about a 
mile of Bioad Street, and the home owncis 
abutting on the street were pioud of their 
elms Two lows were in tlie middle of the 
street, making a cential roadway carrying 
foui cais abreast, and two bordered the 
curbs, along outside lanes about fifteen feet 
w ide But Broad Street, which runs tlixougli 
the centre of the town, became commeicul, 
rather than residential, and the move was 
on to cut down these beautiful trees The 
city council, under pressure, voted the re- 
moval of them, its action, however, was not 
final, for according^ to the city’s chaitei, 
all ordinances must have the approval of a 
referendum And the supporters of the trees 
won, by a few hundred votes last August, 
at the primary election It is to be hoped 
that the matter is settled, now, once foi 
all, or if It IS again raised, that even a moie 
signal victory will be won by the trees 
Those who have seen the bareness of Penn- 
sylvania and Connecticut Avenues in the 
Capital since the trees have been cut down 
and compared them to the tree-canopied 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts Ave- 
nues, will not wish to see Columbus, too, 
strip herself of her verdure 


Clever Coyotes 

Just to prove that the human race has no 
monopoly oi^ guile, two coyotes in Yellow- 
stone Park performed a confidence game 
that would have done credit to O Henry 
These two animals, reports Newell F 
Joynei, Park Ranger, m the Yellowstone 
Nature Notes, chanced along the Yellow- 
stone River at a time when a flock of ducks 
\vere leposing on its surface They delib- 
erately paraded along the bank, then, after 
being sure they were seen, went back into 
the sage One circled around to a lock close 
to the river bank, and began waving his 
tail, which alone, of all Ins body, could be 
seen by the ducks , the other slowly sneaked 
back to the river bank The ducks could 
not resist the temptation, they had to find 
out what It was all about Closer they came 
to the waving tail, there was a gray flash, 
and two of the birds did not rise 


Brown Pelican on Coast 

The brown pelican, for the first time m 
history, is breeding on the North Carolina 
Coast, T Gilbert Pearson, president of the 
Natonal Association of Audubon Societies 
reports Nesting birds have been found on 
Royal Shoal Island in Pamlico Sound Dr 
Pearson states that the only other breeding 
places for the bird on the Atlantic coast are 
a small island m Bulls Bay, S C , and one 
in Mosquito lagoon, near Titusvlle, Fla Dr 
Pearson some years ago was one of the men 
who prevented untold slaughter of tliese 
creatures by fishing interests that believed 
them destructive He proved that their 
numbers were much less than supposed, and 
that their diet consisted largely of fish of no 
use commercially 


EINEADE GARDEN IRAaOR 

and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator fo* 

Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 

Country Estates and Poultrymen 

New Low Prices -Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO 
1036 33ril Ave , S f , Minneapolis, Ninn 



Beautify your garden with 
L pool. Our new 36-page 
catalog gives full information 
on how to build and care for 
youi water garden Inexpen- 
sive post-paid collections and 
over 100 varieties of exquisite 
i and rare lilies are shown, 
many in full color. A ver- 
itable handbook of water lilj 
lore IS yours for the asking 

Send for FREE Catalog Today i 

: Waiter t&atrdleits | 

N230 Hynes, Calif oinia 




Ksep letns loyely all 
winlprlons 

sXTse Plantabbs Amazing new 
^-‘jdiscovery ’ Small, white, odorless 
tablets more powerful than finest 
fertilizer or manure. One tablet 

to pot each week makes ferns, 

geraniums, begonias, all potted 
plants grow like magic. 

FREE BOOK— 32 pages, in- % p 

teresting, highly illustrated, ^ 

tells how to raise and care 
for all potted plants, FREE 
•with order. Large package , 

Plantabbs, full winter sup- 
ply, $1 00 postpaid Guar- 
anteed to improve your 
plants or money returned. 

PLANTABBS CORP 

2105 Court Square Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 



Plantahhs Used 


DAHLIAS 

Look for the Trade 
Mark when looking 
for quality 

For more than 40 
years this Trade Mark 
has istood for quality 
and fair dealing 
Stock true to name 
and free from disease 
1930 inti eductions, 
novelties and stand- 
aid varieties Cata- 
log (36 pages) free 

W.W.WILMORE DenverfcolLdo 



ROSE GUIDE FREE 

''Nrw Guide to Rose Cultuee,” our beauti- 
ful manual, show'? many loses in natural colors 
New and old varieties Write for your copy — it's 
free Lists 500 roses and other plants Gives 
„ . hmts for care and planting we have learned in 

80 years Inuluable to beginners Special offerings will 
interest you Send today' Addieis — 
the DINGEE & CONARD CO > Box 207,Wcst Grove, Pa. 

DINGEE ROSES 
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Sa>tt^ 

Greeinii^Beiit 

for Perfect 
lawns/ 

Sod in six weeks’ A rich, velvety stretch of 
lawn that chokes out weeds before they can 
grow’ With proper care no reseeding is ever 
necessary You will have a deep, thick, uni- 
form turf that’s everlasting and makes your 
home a beauty spot That’s what you’ll get 
if you plant Scott’s Creeping Bent. 

The New Super -Lawn 

Creeping Bent — long recognized as the ideal 
grass for golf putting greens — is now produc- 
ing Super -Lawns. Instead of sowing seed, 
you plant stolons or the chopped grass— and 
in a few weeks you 
have a luxuri- 
ant lawn like 
the deep 
green pile 
of a Turk- 
ish < 
pet 


O* M. SCOTT & SONS CO* 

161 MAIN ST. . MARYSVILLE, OHIO 





Star 

Roseis 



When you plant ”Star”Roses 
you do so with utmost assur- 
ance that they will grow and 
bloom. Every plant is trade- 
marked and guaranteed 
to bloom. Grownby rosespe- 
cialists, with over 30 years 
successful rose growing ex- 
perience Our 1930 "Star Guide” de- 
scribes over 200 up-to-date varieties — 
46 shown mnatural colors Ifyouwant 
dependable roses, send for your copy 
of "Star Guide to Good Roses” today 


The CONARD-PYLE CO. 

Robert Pyle, Pres. 

"'Star Hose Growers 

Box 28 West Grove, Pa. 



Choose from Our 75 Varieties of 
Beautiful 

WATER 
LILIES 

These richly colored, fragrant, 
easy to grow garden flower^ may 
be planted from April until the 
last of August Ours are the laig- 
est Aquatic Gardens in Amcr' 
ica Every root guaranteed’ 75 beautiful Varieties from 
which to make your choice in our free, illustrated Cata 
log Send for it NOW 

The W. B. SHAW Aquatic Gardens 

Dept- A, Kenilworth, Washington, D. C. 



Obseiving Ants 

The antics of creatures infinitely smaller 
than ourselves aie often much more in- 
teresting and amusing than those of human 
beings Pauline Sandholdt, of Pomona, 
California, who is responsible for the 
following notes, seems to have found con- 
siderable to engage her attention when she 
made her attempt to find baby ants 

“One morning I -watched the ants wake 
up and start about their business There were 
three or four sleeping around the door of 
the hole and some farther away tliat had 
been out at the ringing of the ant curfew 
and had not striven to get home that night 
Those w'ho had slept out were covered with 
dew and looked like they were dead but 
were all up and going before noon One 
thing about being a sick ant is that you 
don’t he around and do nothing for a day 
or two , you are licked back to life no niattei 
how dead you look and after your sister 
thinks you are all right you are left alone 
until you are strong enough, to go to w ork 
“One of the ants who slept at the dooi of 
the hole woke up and dragged two of hci 
sisters, stuck together, aiound, apparently 
w'lth the idea of w^aking them up She had 
no success except that one got up and w'alked 
behind a small clod and w^nt back to sleep 
again About that time one of the guards in 
the nest below came to the top She 
joined hei sistei above and together they 
hunted around for the other three. When 
they found one they would try to w^ake hei 
up but success was slim 
“I touched one of the sleepers and it 
rolled right over the hole Ma>be it called 
that being a good guard but if it was in a 
human army it would be shot at sunrise 
“Soon a few more came up from below 
and walked around, then they went back 
It wasn’t long until they went about their 
daily business, only sleepily. They weren’t 
up to par for several hours 
“In hopes of getting some baby ants in 
the different stages of ant babyhood I 
poured water down a hole of red ants The 
water filled the hole with mud and packed 
a few ants in also 

“As soon as the water had soaked m the 
workers w ent to work clearing the passage- 
way At times a solid mass was working at 
the hole Some ants walked over their sis- 
ters to get to the hole These ants thor- 
oughly spoiled my idea of all worker ants 
being hard workeis Some would take a 
load fiom the hole and bring it back and 
dump it right in the way of the other 
workers for no visible reason 
“When an ant excavated one of its sisters 
It wmuld take it a long way fioni the hole and 
lick It back to life, then she would leave 
her sister to go back and work with the 
others One ant earned a sister in a semi- 
ciicle around the hole and then I lost them 
though I am sure she must have gone 
on farther The licking operation takes only 
a second or two and appears to be to free the 
victim from the mud Some of the ants go 
aiound coated with this mud 
“When the passage-way was clear one 
ant walked out on the ceiling, looked 
around and walked back the same way 
“A lady bug who appeared to have been 
in an auto accident, at least one hood was 
off, part of the engine wrecked and the rest 
badly tattered, went for an unexpected swim 
in the pond over the ant hole and I had to 
rescue her with the point of my pencil ” 


Here is 
jour COPY 



§torr§ eHarrison €o*s. 


1930 Spring Catalog 

Illustrating and describing 

Americans most complete 
collection of 

Trees •« Plants - Shrubs 
Vines - Seeds ■« Etc. 

Just off the press^ — the beautiful 
new catalog of America’s Oldest 
and Largest Departmental Nur- 
series! 

More illustrations in full color 
than ever before. More new 
charts and diagrams to help you 
beautify your grounds the mod- 
ern way. 

The most complete listing of 
favorite trees, plants, shrubs, 
vines, seeds, etc , ever published 
by a Nursery— and, in addition, 
the uncommon varieties not 
usually found in the average 
Nursery catalog. 

, The Outdoor Living Room 
and Rock Garden 

There are chapters giving specific, easy- 
to-follow Instructions on how to make 
an Outdoor Living Room and Rodk 
Garden. How to plan them — what to 

» how to care for your plant- 
ure success. 

! kind of a catalog you will 
helpful, and it’s FREE to you 

r you plan to landscape your 
place — make one of the new 
oor Living Rooms — build 
iock Garden, or merely set 
ut some new plants, you need 
this catalog. SEND FOR IT 
NOW. 


1 /ie Storrs € Harrison G. 

Pamesville, Ohio. 


Box 125 

Gentlemen; Please send me FREE, a copy 
of your 1930 Spring Catalog. 

Name — 

Address^M......^... — — — ■ 
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Sawyer Water Gardens 

HARDY WATERIILIES 
Write for catalog 
ELLET f f r OHIO 


What makes a good 

PLANT LABEL GOOD 3 

It must be impervious to moisture, must 
retain its mai kings, and must not girdle 
the Plant~WE HAVE IT 

Sample Line for the Asking 

THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO 
2175 East 76 St Cleveland, Ohio 


STANDARD GARDEN TRACTORls 


A Powerful Tractor for Small Farms, 
Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 
m Fruit Growers and Poultiymen. . 

OOE« 4 IIEN*S WORK ^ 
K3|l!2^J|Wallang&Ridmg Equipment 
•**"*'®*™* Vree C«fa/og-Does Belt WorkL,_^_„,.^ 
STAMDARD ENGINE COMRANY 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N Y 
d209 ComoAve. 24o7 Chestnut St. 196 Cedar St 



Iewohlekt 

H 

Oriental Flo weringT rees 

tAmenca*s Finest CollecUorut 
Japanese Rose Flowering and 
Weeping Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs, in all varieties and sizes 
Send for free book with color 
illustrations. 

OTieGARDEN 

A.E.WOHLERT 

927 Montgomery Avenue 
Narberth, Montgomery Co , Pa. 



FTOWPt?Q SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
j. w Buy from the Grower 

50 varieties of Best Perennial and Annual Flower Seeds 10c 
10 Large Flowered Exhiliition Gladioli Bulbs all colors 2”c 

6 choice Dahlias, all different colors, each labeled, $1 

7 choice, mammoth flonerod Cannas, all different, $1 
5 Very Chgiee Ins. all diffAient colors each labeled, SOc 
10 large field grown. Hardy Plants, all diffeient, labeled. $1 

Catalog Free 

ROSE SIDE GARDENS, Box 72, WARWICK, PA. 


New Varieties 

of Growing Things 


•‘Approved by Green’s” Write for our free 
64 page Catalog, illustrated in Nature’s < 
colors, with helpful planting suggestions, f 
Complete landscape service Buy direct ^ 
and save one-half Satisfaction guaran- 
teed Cash discounts for early orders, 
GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 
16 Green Street. Rochester, N Y. 


Walsh Garden Tractor 

and Power Mower 

F<» Gardeners, Flonsts Fruitmen, Suburbanites 

Plows, Seeds, Cultivates, Mows Lawns & Hay 

Single & Twin Engine-Belt J obs-W alk & Ride 
SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
New Improved Models ■— Catalog Free 
Miimeapolis, Minn 





STRAWBERRY PUNTS 

Send foi Allen’s 1930 Book 
of Benies, a mine of lehahle 
^infoiraation about Stiazv- 
mbcrry Cultme, vaiieties, 
I PLANTS Wiite today for 
f your copy — free. 

The W F ALLEN CO. 

270 Market St Salisbury, Md. 




ROSE GUIDE FREE 

Send for our beautiful manual, "New Guide to 
Rose Culture " Evquisitely illustrated with 
famous Dingee Roses and other plants in full 
natural colors Gives wealth of information gleaned in 80 
years on care, varieties, planting — free Lists 500 roses 
and plants, new and old Invaluable to beginners Will help 
you beautify your home Write for your copy today 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO . BoX207AiW«st Grove, Fft. 


•pDHp VICK'S GARDEN and FLORAL GUIDE 

Just the book you need All about growing 
vegetables, flowers, plants, bulbs Illustrates and de- 
scribes valuable new varieties and choicest standard binds 
Attiactive offers Send toi Free copy today 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Inc Rochester, N Y 78PleasantSt 
Oldest Mail Order Seed Concern In America 


NUT CROPS 


The North’s future soil production 

Progressive farmers are planting proves of improved 
grafted nut trees Learn why Send for free price list or 
enclose lOe for literature 

JohnW Hershey, Nut Trees, Box 65(1), Downingtown, Pa. 


Nature Poem Contest 
Moie entries than ever before were made 
in the annual Nature Poem contest of the 
Chattanooga Writers’ Club, which awards 
the Elberta Clark Walker Memorial prizes 
each year for the best Nature poem from 
contestants generally and for the best poem 
from a southern writer The nationwide 
prize this year was won by Miss Clara Mae 
Barnes of Boise, Idaho, for her poem “To 
the Poet of the Wilderness” The prize to 
the southern poet went to Miss Bella Hart 
Nance of Albany, Texas, for her poem, 
“Carlsbad Cave ” The 1930 contest will open 
May 1 and close November 1 Mrs John 
H Cantrell is in charge of awarding these 
prizes which were established by Robert 
Sparks Walker in memory of his wife 


Pony Prospecting 
“Soapy” was only a pack-horse, and as 
pack-horses go, he went, bucking and stray- 
ing and causing trouble for his master, 
Joe Billings, prospecting for gold in tlie 
Frying Pan Mountains south of Jasper 
Park, Alberta But now he rests with a 
monument at his head and a fond memory 
in his master’s heart Pickin’s were mighty 
ihm last summer, and Joe just about gave 
up To make matters woise, on the day he 
was to strike back to the Canadian National 
Railroad, 60 miles to the north, “Soapy” 
ran away He followed him and found him 
— standing on rocks bearing rich veins of 
gold Only the best of rewards was good 
enough for “Soapy,” Billings 'thought, so he 
arranged for a whole field of clover for the 
pack-horse that had made him rich But, 
alas, the stomach used to sparse mountain 
grass could not stand the diet. So now other 
pack-hoises are lugging out the gold he 
found. 


Farming Terrapin 
With the resumption of the terrapin mar- 
ket in North Carolina, partially due to the 
open season after five yeais of protection, 
as w’ell as to general prosperity, terrapin 
farming in the Tarheel State offers an attrac- 
tive field There is only one commeicial farm 
in the state now, that owned by James 0 
Bowden on Wrightsville Sound, near Wil- 
mington, the Conservation Commission re- 
ports The U S Bureau of Fisheries con- 
ducted a large farm at Beaufoit in 1909, 
where thousands of animals were turned out 
each year, but decrease m prices caused it 
to be closed 


Farm BeauUfication 
Landscaping and planting about the 
farm are covered in an excellent new pam- 
phlet from the U S Department of Agri- 
culture, entitled Beautifying the Farmstead 
This IS listed as Farmers’ Bulletin No 
1087 and can be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Public Documents, Washing- 
ton, D C, for 10 cents 


EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 

WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow more 
and finer vegetables, more 
and better fruit, the finest 
flowers, plants, trees and 
shrubs, hot house methods, 
etc All told by E C Vick in 4 
new books that answer prob- 
lemsandassuresuccess Price 
$6 Sent free on approval, pay- 
able $1 a month if satisfied 
Send name today and get books 
at publisher’s risk Garden 
folder free TMEO AUDEL 65 
W 23 St, New York Dept. V 25 



Just a luattei* 
o£ calories ! 



N OW SAFE reducing is a relatively 
simple matter. It is possible to 
weigh just about what you wish and 
still keep on eating — ^pioviding you 
know what to eat! Your caloric intake 
IS the thing to watch. 

Given the calories m vanous foods, the 
rest IS a simple process of addition and sub 
traction A fascinating hour — checking up on 
your own and your family’s calorie totals for 
the day To reduce the total there’s nothing 
to prevent swapping a rich in fuel food for 
one of lower caloric value 

A list of suggested foods for reducing 
diets, with their protein grams and calories 
per average serving is given in "Reducing 
Diets”, appearing in February HYGEIA 
This article contains seven menus and recipes 
with a caloric range of from 1076 to 1504— 
showing the wide range of diet possible while 
reducing SAFELY 

"Reducing Diets” is a treat for all the fam- 
ily. Don’t miss it in the February HYGEIA 

Schedule Soa* Febmajfy HYGEIA 

A galaxy of splendid health articles is in- 
cluded m the February issue of HYGEIA the 
Health Magazine of the American Medical 
Association Included with the above feature, 

IS "Cancer of the Mouth Its Prevention 

and Cure”, "Lying Labels — Banned by the 
Food and Drugs Act”, "Prevalence and 
Treatment of Syphilis”, "How Does Your 
Child Talk’”, a health play for children, the 
editorials, etc HYGEIA provides accurate 
health information interestingly written, which 
helps safeguard the health of you and your 
family Subscribe now at the special introduc- 
tory offer 

A“Get Acquainted’* OCSer 


The HtTAIAN FACTORY Chart from a 
leeent i&tue of HYGLIA clrdiiiaticdllv 
poitidjs the func4.ions of the human 
body 111 teiins of machineiv — a formid- 
able array of pump?, pulleys, fllteis, 
wheels, belts, etc , caiiying on the com- 
plex operations This extiaoidinaiy coioi 
chart will be sent with each new sub- 
sciiptlon to HYGEIi at the Get Ac- 
quainted” Offei — 6 months foi $1 001 
HYGEIA regulaily sells for $3 00 


6 months of 
HYGEIA 
and a copy 
of ''The 
Human 
Factory” 


fJ.OO 



AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 N Dearborn, Chicago 

Enclosed find $1 00 for which send me HYGEIA 
six months and a HUMAN FACTORY chart ac- 
cording to the special "Get Acquainted” offer. 


Name 

Address 


Na-i 
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Are Your Plants 


Infested by Bugs? 

I F your plants, flowers, shrubs or 
evergreens are troubled in this 
respect, spray them frequently with 
Wilson’s O, K. Plant Spray ... Na- 
tionally recognized as the standard 
insecticide for destroying all the 
common insect pests Very easy to 
apply . . . clean . . . harmless to hu- 
mans Recommended by the Officers 
of The Garden Club of America 
Order a supply now . . Half-Pint 
40c, Quart $100, Gallon $3 00; 5 
Gallons $12 00, 10 Gallons $20 00. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
47 '!o Manufacture ) s of 
WILSON’S SC'ALE-0 
The Eifectiue Dormant Spiay 
WILSON’S RHODY LIFE 
For Rhododendrons 



SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 



40 ‘page book that 
answers questions 
of gardening in 
simplest way. 

J*ACTS that you always wanted 
y J. 'to know — how to plan garden 

to make it a neighborhood gem, raise prite 
J**" blossoms, have blooms all summer, over' 
come insects and diseases, etc Prepared by garden 
authority familiar with your problems. Illustrated 
Will help you improve any garden Sent tree 

108 -page General Catalogue 
Flowers— Vegetables 

Nearly 4,000 varieties 
listed — seeds and plants 
— all the usual kinds and 
many rare sorts, such 
as Poppy Flowered Ane- 
mones shown here 
Growing habits, hardiest 
and most prolific van' 
eties clearly pointed out 
Instructions for planting, 
tending and securing 
most favorable results 
Write for free copy. 

JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 

R. D. Box 26 Coldwater, N. Y. 



Poppy~Flowered Anemone 


germination- q 

ftcll I IS PROVED oa 


BIG 

JBarguinst I 

lP«rslan Llla« 3* 

1. Hydranava P G 2-3* 
lNinabark[Phyaoc ]4’ 

SeQC Guaranteed 
'*’■ 0*1 superior 
I quality 
I Prepaid 


4 Canterbury Belts 
4 Hardy Pinks, Asst. 
4l S Columbines 

— regularprice, $3“a 
full dozen gorgeous 
bloomers, by £ J|C|C 
parcel post^ 
prepaid Order r 
oarlv Address I 
Dept 


Nature Education 
The Live Oak, a California Natme 
publication dedicated to the help of teachei s 
and Students, and one of the most \igoious 
and likeable publications, on the West Coast, 
cditoriall> reveals its taith in Natuie Educa- 
tion \^’'e submit it as one ol the best and 
clearest statements on the subject 

“The greatness of the American nation is 
laigely due to tlu Natuxe contacts of her 
people We have giown up on a wild, fiec 
soil, unfettered by 'the stagnating influences 
of tiaditional culture Inspired by the free- 
dom of the wild, we have developed an 
initiative and independence of action un- 
known m history Challenged by the hard- 
ships of pioneer life, the founders of oui 
nation learned to endure privations, to 
pel severe m spite of handicaps, and to build 
a solid, practical economic and social struc- 
ture that IS today world-renowned The 
contacts of our forefatliers with the perils 
of the wild developed m them those elements 
of character that have made America great 
“If the initiative, independence, and in- 
tegrity of our people aie to be preseived, 
we must m some way help our youth to 
love and appreciate the world of Nature 
They must be interested in the forest life, 
must come to know tlie secrets of bird life, 
must love the simple beauty of the wild flow- 
ers In this way they may find in then lives 
the same refining, invigorating influences 
that were enjoyed by their fathers Only by 
Nature contacts can they be saved from the 
softening of moral fiber that is the sure le- 
sult continuous subjection to the influence 
of the artificial life of civilization 
“In its spiritual influences, Nature plays 
its greatest benefit Free from the prejudices 
and creeds of human interpretation, it 
speaks a language of universal appeal Re- 
vealing the wisdom of the Infinite, it teaches 
man the value of higher things In itself it 
leads the mind away from all that is low 
and tawdry, it appeals to the deepest 
instincts of integrity and upiightness, and 
by its quiet, simple beauty, it leveals the true 
greatness of simplicity Unconsciously the 
Nature student grow’S to appieciate the value 
of a noble cliaractei, and by contact with 
Nature he learns those elements that make 
his life fragrant wnth. tlie graces of a high 
spiritual life 

“It is a lemarkable fact that gieat nat- 
uiahsts are always men of true refinement, 
gentleness of character, deep sympathies, 
clean lives, and profound spifitual vision 
The daily contemplation of Nature has 
wrought into tlieir lives all those qualities 
that we so much admire Surely these same 
influences ought to be made available to the 
children and youth of today, if we hope to 
develop in them the fundamental principles 
tliat make for strength of character ” 


Winter Camping 

All tlie summer comforts of camping aie 
embodied in the new $10,000 winter camp 
grounds on the north side of Yosemite Val- 
ley in Yosemite National Paik according to 
the Park Service It is located not far fiom 
Yosemite Lodge, in the “sunshine belt,” 
and with easy access to the toboggan slides, 
ice skating nnk, and lodge cafeteria, in a 
spot much warmer than the others Travel 
m Yosemite has increased twenty-three per- 
cent since October 1 over the same peiiod 
last year, and it is expected that the new 
camp will bung a record attendance this 
winter 






ROSE DAPHNE 

(Daphne Cneorum) 

A most remarkable little evei" 
green sbnib rapidly endearing 
Itself to American plant lov- 
ers Covered in May and 
again in October with delight' 
fully fragrant clusters of pink 
flowers We have a fine supply 
available 

Ea. 10 100 

8 to 10 inch 
plants, with 

ball of earth .85 8.00 75.00 

10 to 12 inch 
plants, with 

ball of earth 1.25 12.00 100.00 

Less 10% if ordered and paid lor 
before March first Our new cata' 
log of Flowers, Ferns, Evergreens, 
Trees, Shrubs and Fruits will be 
sent free if you wish it 

GEORGE D. AIKEN 

Box Z, Putney, Vermont 

"Grown in Vermont* Ifs Hardy’* 




=86^ 


f/Ae Jflpst Heautifuh 
S EE D^=jg^CATALO G 



This seed catalog, unlike others, is a beautifully illustrated 
magazine on home gardening, the culmination of 54 years 
of thoughtful service to Amencan home gardeners. 

VAUGHAN»S GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 

Contains the most complete collection of correct illustra- 
tions of annual flowers in true colors ever published in an 
Amencan Seed Catalog. Also many inspirational 
ARTICLES BY EXPERTS 
onlatestfashions and discovenesin gardening Speaal 1930 
offer Cynoglossum Araabile, new Chinese Forget-Me-N o t 
annual, pkt 10c Catalog sent with seed or alone, free 

VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 16 
47 Barclay St , NewYork City 10 W Randolph St .Chicago 


SHUMWAY’S' 

Good Seeds 

produce Viewers and Vegetables 
of Superior Quality 

New crop, tested seeds, grown from the 
finest selected stocks — sure, vigorous 
producers 

For 60 years satisfied customers have 
bought Shumway’s Good Seeds at reason- 
able prices and received the desired results 
FREE — Large catalog with hundreds of 
pictures of vegetables and flowers Send 
your own and neighbors’ addresses today 
R. H. SHUMWAY 
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ANewThrill! 

on these 

Rubber Tire Skates 


Steel 

Wheels 

2 to 1 


Yes !*'CHICAGO”Skates have 
broken World Records. The 
hard composition Rubber Tires 
outwear Steel Wheels 2 to 1. The 
Ball-Bearing wheels spin 10 
times longer. Get a NewThrill, 

Speed Without Noise. 

Champions prefar ^'CfllCACO*' 

Skates— the best and Guaranteed 
No 18.1 Combination Super Skate 
for Boys, Girls andGrownupa, price 
$4 00 Prom dealers or sent direct 
(Postpaid) for price and dealen’s 
name 

Free book and Pin 

Join ^RoU on Rubber** Club 

Get Book “How to Roller Skate”. 

Membership Certificate and Gold 
finish skate pm Send dealer's name 
andlOctocoverpoatage Writetoday 

CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO. 

Established Oter % Century 

4451 W. LakeSt , Chicago, 111. 

_ ^^TRAJ}eflARK(iE9,0jS.PAT0i:F _ 

I 10^^ ShoteS 


'’Speed Without Noise’* 


EVERYONE IS SKIING! 



\X7IH2REVEB snow 
VV flies, you'll see 
skiers on the hills And 
of them are using 
NORTHLAND SKIS 
National Champions and 
World’s Champion 
jumpers are 100% for 
these fast, finely- 
designed reeord-makers 
The famous deerhead 
trademark Identifies 
them 

As7i for looUetf "‘How to Ski” 

NORTHLAND SKI MEG. CO.^ 

Wofld’s Larffest SU Mfra 

82 Merrlam Pk , St Paul, f 


DIRECT from the native 

WeaveifS • • • Homespun Fringed 

Slumber 
Throw 






mastorpiec 
wool — at 
prmna aavtnge 
Y' oat offering of 
native Vermont ^ 
crafters In the poj 
imeapun weave of p' 
wool Just the touc 
lend new ehartn to the Boudoir 
SlecpmB Porch, Living K 
-m j ^ fringed at both ends siz 
1 ^ address for only $ 
postpaid Not sold in storee- Your choi, 
Gold Green Rosa Orchid Blue Batista, 
guaranteed Send for handsome catatoa ofvn 
m of heirloom auahiu 


$7 CA 

( . tfU guaranteea aenrt jor 

POSTPAID Mores of heirloom oaahty 

Vermont Natives Iniiustnes, Shop D, Bridgewater 
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THE OCEAN RIVER 

{Continued from page 92) 

make a complete circuit of the ocean 
As long ago as the yeai 1846 an English- 
man, Colonel Sabine, suggested the taking 
of regular observations of the strength of 
the current in the Stiaits of Florida as a 
])Ossible means of anticipating weather con- 
ditions in the Old World It is interesting 
to lecall this suggestion at the present time 
when, through the enterprise of Professor 
C F Brooks and the American Meteoro- 
logical Society, an effort is being made to get 
accurate records of the amount of heat 
transported daily through the Straits by 
the Gulf Stream water The temperature of 
the latter is measured regularly by observ- 
ers on the car ferries plying between Key 
West and Havana, and the speed of the 
current is determined approximately from 
the plotted drift of the femes Meanwhile 
several vessels following routes that cross 
the Gulf Stream farther north are obtain- 
ing detailed cioss-sections of its tempera- 
ture by means of sea thermographs, which 
make, continuous automatic records and 
daily measurements with ordinary water 
thermometers are made at many other 
points, so that a good beginning has now 
been made toward “budgeting” the heat sup- 
ply of this famous ocean river. 


For Rose Growers 

How to Grow Roses is a book of long 
and popular standing in the field of horti- 
cultural literature and there now comes to 
hand this volume in its seventeenth edition, 
enlarged in si 2 e and entirely le written Its 
authors are Robert Pyle, J Horace Mc- 
Farland and G A Stevens So thoroughly 
established is this book that it is hardly 
needful to say that it should be in every 
rose grower’s library It is published by 
Macmillan and sells for two dollara 


Carelessness Strikes 

Forest fires, a large percentage of them 
caused by carelessness, stalked over the land 
last summer and took fourteen employees of 
the Forest Service, as well as many lives of 
private citizens These fourteen lives were 
snuffed out in battling flames m many cases 
caused by a dropped match or cigarette, or 
someone’s logging engine being run without 
a spark arrester. The North Pacific District, 
which was ablaze most of the summer, due 
to the excessive dryness, took a toll of six 
lives, while the Northern District, Montana 
and Idaho, reports four deaths The past 
season recorded many biave deeds and acts 
of personal sacrifice and coolness, and hero- 
ism was as prevalent as if the men had been 
under fire That such men should be offered 
up on the altar of human carelessness is 
much more deplorable than the loss of 
millions of dollars caused by people who 
“ just “didn’t think ” 



hos established Wie 
world wide standafd of 
Protection Excellence 

SLIDES MADE-TO-ORDER 

FROM YOUR BEST PICTURES 

IMe/afivtt or frlnlt'J 

„ . CO 

299 Victor bldg*, 
Davenport, 
louia 



WHEN THEY PROSPECT 
FOR GOLD IN THE 
NORTH COUNTRY 

Wild country — merciless to men and equip- 
ment Where prospectors seek for gold Where 
you find “Old Town Canoes ” For there a canoe 
must shoot rapids — bump against jutting rocks — 
and slide along like an Indian birch-bark “Old 
Towns” are patterned from Indian models . . 
made extra strong to stand up under all sorts of 
rough handling 

Go partners with your pal on an “Old Town ” 
They’re as low as $67 Free catalog shows pad- 
dling, sailing, and square-stem models With 
sponsons if you like Also shows rowboats, din- 
ghies, big, fast, seaworthy, outboard, all-wood 
family boats, and speedy step-planes Write to- 
day Old Town Canoe Co, 182 Mam St, Old 
Town, Maine 

Town Canoes' 



OVER THE ARCTIC 
AND THE ANTARCTIC 
with 

Commander Richard Byrd and 
Capt. Sir Hubert Wilkins 
UP THE AMAZON 
with 

J. Bequaert School of Tropical Medicine 
THRU THE GOBI DESERT 
with 

Roy C. Andrews 

Canted around the World by The Graf Zeppehn 
Used the world over by Naturalists, Scientists 
and those who demand 

PROVEN QUALITY 
5 X $25 00 

7 X $35 00 

Sport Model $16 50 

Write 

Mirakel Distributors 
1214 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C, 


Used & New Field Glasses 



Pocket size prisms in S%, 4, 5, 
6, 7 & 8 power, 3 to 12 oz 
weight. $13 to $85 Zeiss, Hen- 
soldt (including “Dialyt"), Mir- 
akel, Busch, Schutz, Lemaire, 
Atco Colmont and Megaphos, 
Galilean or “field glasses” $3 
and upward Satisfaction guaran- 
teed Sent on approval 
J ALDEN LORING 
Box K 0-we-go, N Y 
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NATURE 

IN PRINT 

Evolution Again 

Popularly-presented books on evolution 
are becoming interesting to publishers, the 
last to come to our attention being The 
Story of Evolution by Benjamin C Gruen- 
berg The author states that it is not the 
purpose of his volume to prove or disprove 
“evolution,” that noun with so many con- 
notations and which to the ill-informed 
means only that man is supposed to be 
descended from the monkey What Dr 
Gruenberg is concerned with m his book is 
“the piocess whereby the stream of life con- 
tinues down the ages to manifest itself 
through new individuals that differ from one 
another and that form constantly changing 
groups of species ” He has gathered togethei 
the data, presented the various theories and 
proved facts in attractive style and has 
turned out a volume of interest to those 
who wish to think D Van Nostrand are 
the publishers and the book sells for three 
dollars 

r * * 

An Understanding Book 

“Wheievei theie aie animals I find hap- 
piness and peace,” is the fust sentence in 
Paul Eipper’s book, Aniwah Looking At 
You The author has been a patron of the 
zoological parks and the ciicus menageries 
all his life and has studied and watched 
animals in captivity From out of these yeais 
with his hobby he has taken many entertain- 
ing and interesting experiences and anec- 
dotes and assembled them at random in one 
book which has been popular in Germany 
and IS now appearing in ten different lan- 
guages It IS brought out in this country 
by the Viking Piess and sells for three 
dollars 

* * 't 

About Perennials 

With our northern gardens dormant at 
this time of year Perennials of Flowerland 
by Alice T A Quackenbusli is a particularly 
happy book to turn to Many will soon be 
planning their 1930 gardens and poring over 
the catalog, and this book will be a 
mighty handy one to have at one’s elbow 
while engaged in this fascinating task The 
author gives ad\ice on both selection and 
caie of the perennials It is published by the 
Macmillan Company and sells for .$1 50 It 
is listed on our book page 

* * * 

Barm Colorado 

In the January issue of Nature Magazine 
Dr Alfred O Gross wrote of Barro 
Colorado Island in the Panama Canal Zone 
Undoubtedly the necessarily brief article 
whetted many appetites for more about 
this sanctuary of the tropics These ap- 
petites will be thoroughly satisfied by ac- 
quiring My Tropical Air Castle by Frank M 
Chapman, Curajor of Birds of the American 
Museum of Natural History Dr Chapman 
confesses in his preface that, since boyhood, 
he has always cherished a passion for the 
tropics, and he gives to this story of what 
he saw at Barro Colorado, therefore, the 
full benefit of his lifelong enthusiasm This 


7^/or Stormo^^^ ^ 

does not control the weather but 
prevail 12^ to 24 hours hence and 

or your pleasures, to organize every B ""i I d ' v-V' 

phase of your everyday life so you ^ 

The Taylor Stormoguide is more 

convenience in reading is as ^ 

marked as the convenience of tell- 

mg time by the clock as compared to the Sundial 

Stormoguide Junior has 4^4 inch white £nish dial, walnut finish bakelite case, 
good grade aneroid movement, adjustable for altitudes 0 to 2500 feet. Price ^10. 


7^/br Comp 




asses 


are fine instruments of American manufacture, meeting 
the needs of sportsmen or hunters Models to fit any re- 
quirements Open face or hunter cases, bar needle or 
floating dial types Every T aylor compass has jewelled pivot 

The compass at left is a Taylor Leedawl It has un- 
tarnishable silvered metal dial, heavy tempered steel point 
on which the needle operates, screwed top (no dirt or 
moisture can get inside with this style of top) white metal 
case, snap m beveled crystal glass, open face 

Price Each ^1.50 


Your dealer has these Taylor Instruments. He will be glad to show them 
to you If remote from dealer, we will send direct upon receipt of price 

Eiylor InstrumentCompanies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S A. 


CANADIAN PLANT 
TYCOS BUILDINQ 
TORONTO 


MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
SHORT & MASON. LTD , LONDON 



WOODS down si-eepinc iflobes 

good warm hed 
and a good old world^^ 

You SLEEP and REST 

'T'HERE IS the hum of the bees m a bloom- Self regulated, through Nature’s best in- 
^ mg basswood tree — ^the sweet aroma of sulation, the down of Northern waterfowl 

the honey-laden blossoms Yet at bedtime, by Uniform thickness of soft, fluffy down every- 

both the calendar and the thermometer it was where — over, under and all about you Lining 

midwinter Dream on’ Woods Arctic jg finest obtainable pure virgin wool kersey. 

Down Sleeping Robe will keep you m that self-regu- 

W outdoor sleeping .obe 

wilds to a sleeping porch, atop a cty sky- Sold by leading dea ers If not displayed, 
scraper Real sleep and rest regardless of the please write to us Folders giving full details 
weather and prices sent FREE 

Woods Manufacturing Co , Ltd 3012 Lake St , Ogdensburg, N Y In Canada, Ottawa, Ont 


SEND FOR "ON WESTERN TRAILS” BEFORE MAKING 
YOUR VACATION PLANS FOR 1930 
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NATURE 

BOOKS 

That Win 
Youn^ Minds 


WRITTEN BY 

Charles Lincoln Edwards, Ph D 

who for the past eighteen 
years has supervised 
Nature study in the 
Los Angeles city 
school system 


Nature Study as scien^ 
tifically correct as a 
university course told 
graphically in clear, 
vivid, understandable 
language that fasch 
nates children. 


NATURE STUDY 

IN TWO PARTb 

Price $lJOt each 


BOOKLETS 

“Story of the Earth” “Mammals” 
“Birds” “Lizards” “Insects” 
Each 21c 


STORIES 

“Jim and Tim” “Big Bill and 
Little Billie A St6ry of the Over- 
land Trail and the Forty-Niners ” 
“A Story of the Colorado Des- 
ert,” “Jack and Jill and Indian 
John, a Chumash Chief” 

Price 25c each 


HESPERIAN PRESS 

2476 Glendower Place 
Los Angeles, California 


lb a chaimmgly wiitten and thoroughly 
illustrated volume of fascinating and, to us, 
exotic wild lift However much we may 
w ish to know and study the flora and fauna 
that IS around us, most of us also delight 
m reading of that which is different and far 
removed This volume sells foi five dollais 
and IS published by Appleton It is listed 
on our book page 

^ ^ ^ 

Also Received 

Thought-Study Reader, Book V , by Paul 
R Spencer, Roma Cans and Lois Duffin 
Fntschlcr A school reader designed to be 
interesting reading and at the same time 
provocative of thought. Lyons and Carna- 
han 

New Laboratory Experiments in Practical 
Physics, By N Henry Black Revised edition 
of a good physics textbook The Macmillan 
Company $1 12 

Cement by Henry W Nichols The history 
of the discovery of cement and what it 
means to the world Field Museum of 
Natural History $25 
Neanderthal Man by Oliver C Farrington 
and Henry Field The story of this prim- 
itive race of antiquity Field Museum of 
Natural History $25 
Tropical Trees cf Florida by Nellie Irene 
Stevenson Small, illustrated booklet on 
tropical trees m Florida Published by the 
author, at Fayette, Iowa 
Woodpeckers, Nuthatches and Creepers 
of New Jersey by Dr Leon Augustus Haus- 
man Bulletm 470 of the New Jersey agri- 
cultural Experiment Station 
Test Your Soil For Acidity by C M 
Lmsley and F C Bauer Circular 346 of the 
College of Agriculture and Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, University of Illinois. 


Research Vindicated 

Many are the volumes, pamphlets and 
other publications setting forth the results 
of research that come across our desk 
Some bear imposing titles and deal with 
unpronounceable species of little-known in- 
sects, fish and the like But the latest fruit 
of exhaustive research to reach us Is a little 
green book with the title, The GoJpher. It 
turns out to be the findings of the Masliie 
Niblick Research Foundation, compiled and 
prepared for public view and reading by 
Russ Edwards (slU Russ Edwards is our 
Director of Educational Publicity and looks 
up on every third shot) The Foundation 
has attacked this problem and sought, rather 
successfully we feel, to get at tlie loot of 
this golf matter and to find out what makes 
the golfer tick A review of this book may 
not be technically legitimate for our Natuie 
in Print columns but it certainly is next to 
Nature and there is a lot of human Nature 
m It Just in case you want to see that a 
golf nut in your family or elsewhere gets 
this book,— or maybe you are one of them, 
— you can facilitate it by sending a dollar 
to the Fireside Golphers, Suite 32 at 930 
H St , N W , Washington, D C 










USE NATURE MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS 
TO SUPPLY YOUR NEEDS 



Ful* Rugs 

Mounted Birds and Animals 

Jonas Bros ’ Rug and Trophy Catalogs 
illustrate Beautiful Rugs of Leopard (like 
engraving above), Tiger, Mountain Lion, 
Bear of many kinds, and Mounted Heads 
of Deer, Elk, Buffalo, etc , also Mounted 
Birds Specimens sent on appioval to re- 
sponsible pel sons 


Mosiev Taxidermists 


1023 

Broadway 



Denver 

Colorado 


CANADA TAX SALE 

SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 

$76 00 buys 250 feet lake front 
^153 00 buys 99 acres Ontario 
^180 00 buys 100 acres Fur Farm 
^202 00 buys 35 acres Muskoka lake front 
^396 00 buys 100 acres House and Barn 
^450 00 buys 300 acres game preserve 

These properties, with several hundred others, aie 
offered at the prices stated, no mortgage, no further 
payments Beautifully situated hunting camps and 
tshing lodges wheie there is real hunting and fish- 
ing Summer cottage sites heaiilj wooded acreages 
situated m Muskoka Highlands of Ontario, and 
the New North, also farms in old Ontario, Que- 
bec, Frame Provinces and Biitish Columbia Our 
18 th annual list lust issued in the form of a twenty- 
page illustrated booklet describes these properties 
and gives full particulars It is mailed free on ap- 
plication Now IS the time to invest m Canada’s 
minerals, forests and farms Don't delay' These piop- 
eities won't last at these prices Send no money 
but send for booklet to-day. so you will have first 
choice 

TAX SALE SERVICE 

Room 615 

72 Queen Street West Toronto 2, Canada 


36 BEAUTIFUL COLORED POST CARDS 
of Wild Flowers Needing Protection 25c per doz 

11 Wild Flower 
Films 

35 and 16 mm 
Rented 25 up 
Sold $7 50 up 
List on, request 

Colored Slides 

of flowers, orchids 
and ferns with 
printed lectuies 
lented^S 00 postpaid 
sold ^60 00 
58 Outline drawings of Flowers for 
coloring 12c per doz , 75c per 100 
For other details write to 
WILD FLOWER PRESERVATION SOCIETY 
3740 Oliver St Washington. D C 



Mount Birds 


Le^natHomeby 

IVIjlil ^ taxidermist. Learn 
to mount BIRDS, ANI- 
MALS, GAME HEADS. FISH. 

Wonderful fascinating new art. All se- 
crets revealed Easily , quickly learned by 
men, women and boys Decorate home 
and den with nature’s finest art SPORTS- 
MEN save your trophies BIG PROFITS 
for spare time Sell your mounted speci-, 
mens and mount for others Have a 
business of your own. Big demand, high 
pnees Learn from old reliable school, 

20 years’ experience 

FREIR* 

IP AmJClJCl • to Mount Game”. 
„ , with dozens of photos 

or mounted specimens. Yours for the asking 
Write Today. Taxidermy is a 
NECESSITY for sportsmen and nature lovers i 
~ ® wonderful! 

FREE BOOK NOW — no obligations Write! 
Don’t delay Send Coupon Today— NOW t 




_ N.W School of Taxidermy 
2942 Elwood Bldg .Omaha, Neb. 

Sots me ^otur free illuBtrated book 


Mount Game "Also tell me 



Name 
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Its all they 
say it is - 
and more! 


Jfncle of ehony black haid 
rubber Nickel cUp and 
selt -filling le^er 11 Kt 
white gold point and feed 


DEALERS 


Stationery Stores. Drug Stores, 
! Department Stores, etc, sene 
for our catalog and trade prices 


The 

Big Chief 

A large substan- 
tial Inicogiiape 
same size as $ 
and $ 8 7 5 fountain 
pens Made of mot- 
tled hard rubber, 
which is black and 
1 eel artistically blen- 
ded Gold mied 
band on cap, gold 
clip and lever 14 
Kt white gold point 
and feed Beauty and 
dignity combined in 
mostattraotive marine- 
Vnee ^5.00 


SEND NO MONEY 


When Ordering 
Inkograph Put X 
After Style Desired 

$2<>°n 

QtLOOri lad les* size 
V*# ' with ring on 

. cap to be cap- 

C^OOn ried on ladies* 
V9— - 1 sauto I r or 

man’s watch chain 


name and address are sufficient If within 10 dajs 
I K Y entiiely satisfied that the iNiioouAPn is the 

handiest and smoothest pen. jou have ever used regard- 
less of price, return it and we vvill refund your money 

tmtmrn When remittance accompanies order 
FmwMTE f iNKOGKAPH will be sent postpaid. 

outside U S A. ?200 
styles, $3 50, $3 00 styles. $4 00, $5 00 styles, 

$7 00 and remittance must accompany order 

INKOGRAPH CO, Inc, 161-159 Centre St., New York 

You may send me Inkogbaph, I will pay postman $ 
plus postage on delivery 


AGENTS 

Send for Inzoosaph or FREE sales 
plan booklet Sells oa sight no in- 
vestment, immediate eommisaions 


Take Advantage of Our FREE 10 Days’ Trial Offer 

and Join the many thousands wha tell us that regardless of price the 
Inkoubaph is the best writing instrument they have ever used. 

INKOGRAPH Company, ine. 

Wortd*s Largest Penal Pointed Fountain Pen Manufacturers 

161*>159 Centro St., New York, N. Y. 


The Black 
and Pearl 

'An attraetivelNK- 
OORaph same size 
baireland cap and 
:::m 0 expensive 
unbreakable ma- 
terial as $10 foun- 
tain pens Point is 
platinum and irid- 
ium, the two most 
durable and ex- 
pensive precious 
metals Three gold 
filled bands on cap 
and gold self-filling 
lever and clip 
Pnee $5 00 


Address 


PENCIL POINTED FOUNTAIN PEN 


ANeiv Idea ? ifnai/ it- 

lercnt self -filling 
fountain pen that writes with ink like a 
pencil It does any kind of writing — 
instantly — on any kind of paper, even 
wrapping paper. Better Smoother 
'Without a miss, skip or blur. Has the 
advantage of a pen and the ease of a 
pencil 


t works like 
harm — with 
;ht, smooth 
de that ae. 
proves your 

g 

to 4 clear 
?5 and your 
ik. Ideal for 
ers, private 
office, sales, 
ir records. 
ruler. Not a 
The hard 


smooth ball-like point cannot 
spread, bend or break. Let any- 
one use tt. They cannot injure 
or distort it. A patent automatic 
feed prevents point from clog- 
ging And it never leaks. 
Beautifully made of finest ma- 
terials Has safety screw cap, 
self-filling lever and clip It is 
the equal of pens selling at a 
much higher price, and it’s 
FREE to try for 10 days. No 
obligations Simply send the 
coupon along. 


^Itu^irailonsJlciuaL iSize 


WHAT THEY SAY OF IT! 


I have been Money Order Clerk Am tickled skinny It's a darling, 
in the P 0 for twenty years can make carbon copies of orders 
and this is the best pen I have and send original in ink to fac- 
ever used — John 0 FuUnmdert tory instead of penciled sheet — 
Monroe^ North Carolina A. Watsont Elgin, 111 


Your Inkograph Is a delightful 
suiprise The touch is velvety, 
the flow smooth and its per- 
foimance altogether satisfac- 
tory — Sidney Adams, Bock Hill, 
South Carolina* 

You have one of the best writing 
instruments I ever used regardless 
of pate, I use the lowest grade 
stationery and there is never a 
blotch or scratch because of its 
round smooth point It is a won- 
deiful invention. — H. L. Orley, 
AlJTano, Va. 

Am a bank teller Can pick up 
Inkograph any tune in any posi- 
tion It writes immediately all 
woids and numbers the same 
Try and do it with any other 
pen Can honestly say I never 
found a pen so easy and tireless 
to write with — C. E Merely, 
Allentown, Pa 


1 am determined to use no other 
pen in my work If they only 
knew the comfort of writing with 
this pen, every author in the 
world would. I am sure, get 
one “Cheerio “ — Count Louis 
Hamon, London, England 

Eight years or more ago, I pur- 
chased an Inkograph, which has 
been in almost constant use dur- 
ing that time This is rather re- 
markable, Inasmuch as I had 
many fountain pens from cheap to 
expensive, but none compares with 
the Inkograph which is as good 
and ready to serve as when I 
purchased it — 

Harne Baxter, Great Neck, L, I 

Writes smoothly, like point was 
greased Makes no difference what 
kind of paper Fine for shipping 
tags — 

E A Simms, Jersey City, n J 


I must write and express my 
appieeiation to thank you for 
giving the public the oppoitunltj 
to Use so wonderful a writing 
instiument In my own woik in- 
venting, I must Jot down my 
thoughts and ideas very Quick 
and I find my Inkograph my first 
aid, which nevei tails — B L 
Henry (Lady Edison), New iork 
Have improved 50% in my hand 
wilting since using joui Inko- 
graph — 

J B Beed, Louisville, Ky 

You can see the point in it for 
insurance men — tor you can spread 
this news but not that point — 
Or'orge E Miller, West Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

In my opinion there isn't a better 
pen on the market regardless of 
price — 

D. J Bergeron, Lafayette, La 

Wa intend to use the Inkograph 
geneiallv in the office It makes 
a splendid carbon on 20 Ib pa- 
per — Bernard QloeKler Company, 
Pittshuigh, Pa 
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BIRD FILLING STATIONS 



No. I, price $1 50 
No 1 to Iiang 
from tree or 
brarket 


Patented July 13, IS26 

■Make fine pres- 
ents foi BIRDS 
and FRIKNDS 
Alike 

AUTOMATIC 

Swet alwa^s clean 
and acceasible to 
last particle 

Peed the 
Birdb and 
keep them 
with you 
Ever\ home 
Should luio 
several 

Postage Paid 



No 2, price Si 23 
For window 
oa sings, porch 
columns etc 


LEWIS P. KELLY, R.F D 4, Dept N, Peoria, III 


^^fSoNG Birds 


With My 

2-m-l Bird Feeders 

A Wren House 

in Summer POSTPAID 

„ S^encl foi literafme on Bad 
Houses Bad Baths. Wtath- 
er Vanes, Run DIUh, Gazimr 
Globes and Gaidtn Oiiu- 
ments 

Roderick Payne, Inc , *'T/ie Bird House Man’* 
Springfield. Ohio 




Rustic White Cedai, Wood peckei, Bluebud, Wrci 
3 Hoiises $3.95 Delnered by piepaid Parcel Pos 
-—East Miss 

Catalog cu Rustic Fences and Furniture 

New Jersey Fence Co., Burlington, N. J, 



The Perfect Bird Feeder 

This Feeder protects suet 
and other forms of bird food 
from weather and waste At- 
tractive to birds artistic 
in appearance, durable, and 
easily filled Pan be at- 
tached to a tiee or some 
part of a building 
Price $t 50, postage pre- 
paid. 

GLADSTONE CALIFF , 
1136 N 8th St, Quincy, III | 


Squab Book FREE 

PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade Raised m 
k. 1 month No mixing feed, no night labor, no -voung 
^ to attend Sell for double chicken prices. Write 
at once for free 48 p book telling how to 
breed, and profit by new fast sales 

K method. PLYMOUTH ROCK 
^ Melrose 

_ ;■ Highlands, Massachusetts Estab 

lisned 29 years. Founder of the squab industry Largest business 
1“ pigeons and pigeon supplies. Reference anv 

bank We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months' trial 




White Collie pups, the me 
beautiful specimens tbe d 
world can offer, useful ai 
intelligent. Send for Cal 
logue. 

Comrade Farm Kennels, Gabon, 01 


Rough and Polished Minerals 

We are dealers in minerals and polished 
semi-precious stones catering only to those 
who are interested as collectors, students 
teachers, naturalists, curators or craft work- 
ers We try to stock all varieties of polished 
semi-precious stones, genuine mined material 
only and correctly classified Price lists, 
circulars and approval blank upon reouest 
- Shop. Box 380, Woif Creek. Mnnfan. 



Butterfly Shades 

AH materiah and directions 
for malting this EicQuisite 

Price made up — $12 50 
BUTTERFLY BOX 
63 Franklin St, 

^ ^ BOSTON . MASS 

wular ihowmg comphte line 


Bluebird or BunUng^ 

The State of Colorado is discussing birds, 
— ^wliich IS fine. The people are being called 
upon to consider winch, is the most ap- 
piopnate bud for selection as the official 
State Bird Theie appear to be two main 
contestants foi the honor, — the bluebird and 
tile laik bunting It is a question which tlie 
Legislature of tlie State will be called upon 
to decide on the basis of expressed public 
opinion It appears tliat the bluebiid has 
a laige number of supporters, as might be 
expected witli a bird of such loveliness It 
appears, also, that the lark bunting is gam- 
ing more and more friends, as might likewise 
be expected with a bird of such beauty of 
plumage and flight, such joy of song and 
such distinction In fact the greatest strength 
in the argument for the bunting lies m the 
fact that It is much moie distinctively a 
Colorado bird than is the bluebird, which 
has already been selected to serve as the 
State Bird of other States Of course the 
bluebird considered is the Mountain Blue- 
bud, which seems also to argue in favor 
of tlie bunting, a biid of more general 
distribution throughout the State The se- 
lection of a State Bird is Colorado’s own 
affair and one in which we have interest 
but not influence We hope that there will 
be free and full discussion, because through 
this means will be aioused interest m birds 
generally, and we hope that whichever bird 
Coloiado may select it will be chosen 
thiough the expression of widespread 
opinion. 


Virginia Biid Lovers 

Nature lovers in Virginia will be inter- 
ested to heai of the formation of the Vir- 
ginia Ornithologists Society which came 
into being at a meeting of a score of m- 
teicsted people at Lynchburg College, 
Lynchburg, Virginia Professor Ruskin S 
Freer of the College faculty was chosen 
as piesident of the infant organization It 
IS planned to foim divisional groups under 
the geneialliead of the society President 
Fleer states that while the mam aim of 
the society is for the advancement of the 
study of buds and for working with orni- 
thologists in other states, the scope of its 
work will include the teaching of conserva- 
tion of wild bird life and educational work 
on the economic and estlietic values of birds 
All interested Virginians should get in touch 
with Professor Freer. 


Golfers Attention 

When snow blankets the fairways and the 
sand traps look less forbidding as mounds 
of white, there are still birdies on the golf 
course They are not, however, run up shots 
that pop into the cup or long rolling putts 
but the real birds around the course The 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
has a Golf Club Bird Sanctuary Committee 
which includes in its membership one Robert 
T. Jones, Jr, well-known authority on 
birdies even though not in the ornithological 
sense This committee has issued a call to 


MONEY IN RABBITS 


owrer jjiacK r ox-^-E^ngitsn angora wooler 

ftir breeds 16 paice eataloKne of breeds, manag 
^kovia real opportunities in fur farming Catalogut 

RANSOM FUR FARM GENEVA. C 



FEED the BIRDS 

Use the Packard Automatic 
Feeder. 

Keeps food dry, avoids 
waste, holds a quart, weighs 
(packed) 5 pounds, and 
costs and postage. Why- 
pay more? 


Special Mixture Bird Food 

Balanced ration Nothing else like it: 
nothing else so good 10 pounds, $2 and 
postage 

Everything For Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 

WINTHROP PACKARD 

1433 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 



LOVERS 


Free 

SO ‘Page Bird Book in Colors 

**Canariet for Pleasure and Prof iP* 
Gives expert professional ad- 
vice on breeding, rearing, 
training, feeding and care of 
canaries Keep your birds in 
song. Sent free together with 
liberal samples of West*s Quality Bird 
Foods on receipt of 10 cents in stamps 
or coin to cover mailing cost 
West* 5 Bird Foods ore sold at all good stores 
Magnesia Products Co., 1609 Hubbard St. Milwaukee, Wil* 


CANARIES 

Real bargains In carefully educated singing canaries Mar- 
velous “California Beauties” and imported “German 
Rollers ” Low prices never before eaualled on guaranteed 
stock Buy from us. Be Safe Save money. 

FRFF PFT RnOK ah about these amazing 
ritCiCi JTLii DUUJV^alues^ parrots, Gold 

Fish, Fancy Birds, Cages, Seeds, etc Full of valuable 
information on care and breeding Write now for t-bis 
inteiesting, money saving FBEB book 

CHICACO BIRD & CAGE CO , 



It's somebody’s Birthday today 
3 for $5 00 and Post Charges 
Crescent Co **Birdvtlle** Toms River, N. J. 





W’’ould have liked our new catalog "N” 
— send 4c for it! 

, BOWS-ARROWS 

Archery Outfits, and Raw Materials for those 
who piefer to make their own 
Boomerangs, 22-inch beautiful ijct 
bent ash, with instructions tpX.iO 
L E STEMMIER CO. (Est. 1912) QueensYillage.N Y. 


ROCKS and MINERALS 

A 40 page-illustrated-quarterly magazine devoted to 
the fascinating study of minerals and their collect- 
mg Subscription U S and Possessions $1 per year 
Foreign $1 25 Sample copy 30c 
A subscription males one a member of the Bocks 
and Minerals Association 

ROCKS and MINERALS 
N Pcefcskill, N Y. 


CLASS PINS 


SOMETH/m DlFFERfNT/ PIN COMPLETE 
WITH SEPARATE DATE GUARD 8c CHAIN 2 COLORS 
LE|s) STERLING SILVER $135 I2 or)$I20 

- 12 J SILVER PLATE .75 MOREj 65 

^ Co J nc 9JiPortjand^eMeslcr.NY 



CALIFORNIA POSTAL CARDS 

In rich colors Mountains, Orange Groves, Beaches, 
Hollywood Studios, Old Missions, Ostrich Farm, 
Pepper Trees, Yucca Palms Flowers 12 Assorted 25 cents 

M L Armstrong, 401 So Olive, Los Angeles, Calif 


CALIFORNIA FRESH DATES 

fPfflZm Ripened) 


^ GARDEN OF THE SETTING SUN 
Dept 19 Mecca, Cal 
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FORESTS 

AND 

MANKIND 


By 

Charles Lathrop Pack 

President of the 
American Tree Association 

AND 

Tom Gill 

Forester 


250 PAGES 

64 ILLUSTRATIONS 

... a book to own 
andto readtimeand 
time again by those 
who seek knowl- 
edge of the impor- 
tance of the forests 
in their historical, 
social and econom- 
ic relations to man- 
kmd 

Just Off the Press 
Price $3.00 


Order from 

AMERICAN 

NATURE ASSOCIATION 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 




golf clubs to consider their bird residents 
during the winter months and to provide 
much-needed food for them The circular 
containing specific instructions for feeding 
pomts out that birds die m the winter not 
from cold but from lack of food This cir- 
cular can be obtained from the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 1974 
Broadway, New York 


Our Wild Orchids 

One who loves orchids will go without a 
meal or two if necessary to add to his 
library Our Wild Orchtds by Frank Morns 
and Edward A Eames Here is the story 
of some seventy-two species of orchids 
known to be native to the northeastern 
United States and Canada, west to Minne- 
sota and south to Tennessee It is not 
merely a listing and botanical description 
of these lovely plants because the authors 
have infused the volume with the spirit of 
the trail that is followed in search of the 
orchid The book grows out of years of 
hunting and study and photography (the 
illustrations number 134, all full page and 
four in color) and is a volume for the future 
There is, also, much more than mere orchid 
lore m the work, because other forms of 
wild flora and fauna met in the search for 
orchids are brought interestingly into the 
volume The number of illustrations and 
quality of the book as a publisher’s achieve- 
ment make necessary the price of $7 50 The 
publishers are Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Shelf ord on Ecology 

In Laboratory and Field Ecology by 
V E Shelford, are presented the results 
of life studies in a state of nature, and in 
the laboratory where conditions simulatmg 
those of nature, but which can be controlled, 
have been maintained Until comparatively 
lately field observations on animals were 
almost the only means of ascertaining tlieir 
habits and life processes The importance 
of field studies cannot be overestimated, 
but It IS evident that they must sometimes 
be supplemented by experimentation under 
conditions where the quantity of food, the 
degree of temperature or humidity, or the 
chemical composition of the soil, may be 
measured accurately. 

Ecological studies, the relations of com- 
munities of animals and plants to their 
environments, are of tremendous importance 
When we consider the effects, for good or 
ill, that the codling moth, the potato beetle, 
the cornborer, the honey-bee, or the silk- 
worm, exert on human activity, the desir- 
ability of learning as much as possible about 
the influence of food, temperature, humidity, 
soil and o-ther factors on their growth, 
fecundity, longevity, hibernation, abundance 
and death rate, must be apparent This 
book describes methods of procedure and 
equipment that aids in such studies A bib- 
liography of more than a thousand titles 
IS an important feature of the work The 
volume IS from the press of Williams 
and Wilkins, Baltimore, Maryland, $10 00 



Make money taking pictures. Prepare quickly during 
spare time Also earn while you learn. No experience 
necessary New easy method Nothing else like It. 
Send at once for free book, Opportunities in Modem 
PhOtographyp and full particulars. 

WeRICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOCRAPHY 
Dept 1602, 3601 Michigan Ave Chicage, USA 


ALLEGANY SCHOOL OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 

The School in the Forest 
Quaker Bridge, N. Y, 

Fourth Season-^July 5 to August 23, 1930 

For field studies in Zoology, Botany, 
Geology, Natural History of Birds, 
and Nature Study, under most favor' 
able conditions as to natural surround' 
mgs, laboratories, living conditions, 
climate, and professional guidance 

Sponsored by the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences, the New York State Museum, and 
the University of Buffalo (with college credit). 

For circular or registration, address, 
until June IS 

DR. ROBERT E. COKER, Director 
CHAPEL HILL, N. C 


NATURE LORE 

midst the quiet grandeur of the 
Alleghenies 

^ennsiylbama ^tate CpUcgc 

provides unusual opportunity to earn collegiate 
credit toward certification or a degree in its 

NATURE CAMPS 

First Camp June 26 to July 17, 1930 
Second Camp July 16 to August 7, 1930 
Intensive Field Work 
Lectures by Prominent Authorities 


Illustrated bulletin on request 
Professor George R Green 
Director of Nature Camps State College, Pa. 



^ Big fees, pleasant healthful 
^ work, a dignified, uncrowded 
profession offering remark- 
[ able opportunities Immedi- 
I ate income possible, many 
J students more than pay 
/ for course from fees earned 
while studying Graduates ate 
earning $50 to $200 a week 
T he first step toward success is 
to write today for details 
AMERICAN 
LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Member National Home Study 
Council 

21 Plymouth Bdg , Oes Moines, ia 


College Courses 


AT HOME 

Carry on your education Develop power to ini- 
tiate and achieve Earn credit toward a Bachelor 
degree or Teaching Certificate by correspond- 
ence Select from 460 coursesin 45 subiects in- 
cluding English, Mathematics, History, Edu- 
cation, Psychology, Economics, the Languages, 
etc Write for catalog 

®niber£(itj» of Cfii'casn 


423 ELLIS HALL 


CHICAGO. ILL. 


CULTURED SPEECH 


AT LASTISomethingNew!^ 

Learn Gultured Speech and Cor- j 
xect Pronunciation quickly from i 
phonograph records. Also increase i 
your vocabulary this new easy * 
way. Be a fluent talker — culti- ^ 
vated speech is a social and business 
asset of the fir=t importance This new 
“learn by listening” method highly recommended 
by leading educators. Recordssentonfree trial- "Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 

THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3S01 Michigan Ave.* Dept. 1602 Chicago 
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Sponsored By 
Four Great Universities 

The Parents* Magazine is pub- 
lished with the mutual co- 
operation of Teachers 






A 


H,. 


College, Columbia Uni- 
, versity, University of 

^ rjh Minnesota; State 

University of 
JS Iowa, and 
Yale Urn- 

<b 


Bring Up Your Child 
in the Best Possible Way 


Here at last is a monthly magazine containing the 
most practical sort of advice on handling the thou- 
sand and one problems that arise in the rearing of 
your children from crib to college. 

ALL mothers and fathers have problems of one sort or another 
with their children — ^problems of behavior, problems of likes and 
dislikes, school problems, problems of physical development, sex in- 
struction, character building. And there is, of course, a right and 
a wrong way of handling each. 

Yet how few parents realize that there has been in recent years 
a great deal of study of just these common difficulties, and that work- 
able methods for handling them have been worked out — methods that 
have met with amazing success with hundreds of other children of 
all sorts and ages 


A Hundred Hints to Help You 


Child rearing is no longer looked 
upon as something that parents come 
to know instinctively Today’s parent 
looks for sound counsel and expert 
guidance Far less frequently does 
one hear such a remark as, ‘’John has 
a terrible temper, but that’s the way 
he is, and there’s nothing to do about 
it” For we know that such things 
as temper, disobedience, selfishness 
and dozens of other qualities are not 
inherited at all There IS something 
to be done about them 


The Parents’ Magazine deals with 
facts It helps you in your everyday 
job of preparing your children for a 
healthy, happy, successful life It is 
human, live, easy to read, easy to 
understand and absolutely authori^ 
tative Every line is useful to you as 
a practical mother or father — not 
only for the first few years of your 
child’s life, hut also at each impor- 
tant period of his or her develop- 
ment, from crib to college 

Trial Year Today 


Mail Coupon For A 
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Arlington Waterlily Gardens 122 

Bassi Freres .. ........119 

Buigess Seed & Plant Co 122 

Burpee, W Atlee &. Co 121 

Buskirk’s Independence Nurseries . . . 120 

Conard-Pyle Co 123 

D Hill Nursery Co 118 

Dingee ^ Conard Co 124 

Dingee & Conard Co ....... 122 

Dreer, Henry A .117 

Gillett’s Fern & Flower Farm ... 119 

Gillet, H M 121 

Green’s Nurseries 124 

Haines, Charlotte ... . , 117 

Harris, Joseph Co Inc 125 

Hart & Vick Seeds . 118 

Hershey, John W . . . . . 124 

Holland Bulb Co ... . . . 122 

Horae Novelties Co llg 

Johnson Water Gaidens 122 

Kunderd, A E . , , . .... 119 

Maule, William H 117 

McKibbin, John H ..... , 122 

Plantabbs Corporation . . .... 122 

Rose Side Gardens 124 

Sawyer Water Gardens 124 

Schling, Max 121 

Scott, O M 123 

Shaw, W B 123 

Shumway, RH 125 

Sonderegger Nursery Co . . . ,118 

Storrs & Harrison Co 120 

Storrs & Harrison Co 123 

Three Springs Fisheries 118 

Tncker, William . . , . 120 

Vaughan’s Seed Store 125 

Vick’s Sons, James, Inc ... . 124 

Wayside Gardens . .117 

Whitesbog Blueberry Nurseries , . . . 117 

Wild Flower Preservation Society , 128 

Wilmore, W W 122 


Wohlert, A E 124 

Woodlawn Nurseries 122 

Young’s Aurora Nurseries . , . 125 

HOTELS 

Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 68 

Manhattan Hotel ... ... 68 

Piccadilly Hotel . 68 

Vinoy Park Hotel ... 68 

INSECTICIDES 

Wilson, Andrew . . , 125 

KENNELS 

Comrade Farm Kennels . . . .1,30 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Aimstrong, ML ... ... 130 

Chicago Bird & Cage Co . .... 130 

Garden of the Setting Sun . ... 130 

The Gera Shop . . , . . , , 130 

Tnkograph . . . . , ... 129 

Magnesia Products 130 

Plymouth Rock Squab Co . . , 130 

Pt onunciphone . 131 

Ransom Fui Farm ... 130 

Rocks & Minerals 130 

Tax Sales Service ... 128 

Taylor Instrument Co ...... 127 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

Bell & Howell Co . . 66 

Victoi Animatograph . . 126 

SPORTING GOODS 

Chicago Roller Skate Co 126 

Noithland Ski Co 126 

Old Town Canoes .... ... 126 

Stemmier, L E . , ,130 

Vermont Natives Industries . .126 

Woods Mfg Co . . . . . 127 

TAXIDERMY 

Jonas Brothers . 128 

North Western School of Taxidermy . 128 

TRAVEL 

Yosemite Park & Curry Co , . . , 68 
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Things to see and 
do in the Wonderland 

New Gallatin Gateway to Yellow- 
stone, l70-mile motor trip (no added 
cost) ... dude ranches . . . Spokane 
and the Inland Empire . . , Seattle 
and Tacoma, world porta . . . Ramier 
NationalPark— glacier-cladmonarch 
mountain , , • Olympic Peninsula, 
Indians, snow peaks, big game, ocean 
beaches . . . Puget Sound’s myriad 
isles ... cruises to old-English Vic- 
toria and Vancouver * « . Mt. Baker’s 
ice-clad slopes . * . up the “inside 
passage” to Alaska, land of mid- 
night s^n. 


If time is 


SUMMER VACATIONS IN 
THE GLORIOUS NORTHWEST 

'jashioned io your own ideas' * 

This very day decide where you'll vacation this Summer. Choose the 
Northwest Wonderland, the homeland of enchantment, romance and 
Nature's marvelous handiwork. 

Stay as long as you like — every day delightfully different, 
limited, a fortnight will suffice to enjoy the crowning glories. 

Costs? Surprisingly moderate! Well within your 
means! Low round trip fares this Summer. Return 
the coupon below and we'll send you illustrated 
literature to help you plan your vacation trip. 

Glance at some of the Northwest's attractions on this 
page. Picture the fun you'd have. Can you conceive of 
anything more thrilling, more enjoyable, more memor- 
able than a Summer trip to this wonderland? 

Fill in the coupon below. Our spe- 
cialists in Western Travel will see 
to it that you get five-fold value in 
happy enjoyment for every dollar 
you spend. 

You can travel independently 
or with escorted tour parties. 

™ MILWAUKEE 

ELECTRIFIED OVER THE 1% 

ROCKIES TO THE SEA 


Route 
of the 
New 

Olympian 


Geo B Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Milwaukee Road, 709 Union Station 
Chicago, Illinois 

Send me full information about tours to □ Yellow- 
stone □ Inland Empire (Spokane and Lake Region) 

□ Rainier National Park □ Puget Sound Country 

□ Olympic Peninsula □ Alaska □ Black Hills 

□ Escorted, all-expense tours I have days’ 

vacation and about $ to spend. 


Name^ 


8C1--8 


Surprisingly Modemk in Cost 
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Where Vistas of Pleasure 
Stretch Before You 


Step out on the warm, hospitable Verandah of the new Pine 
Needles Inn at Pinehurst, N. C. Drink in the fragrance of long" 
leafed pines, the beauty of wooded hillsides. Listen to horses’ 
hoofs on winding bridal paths, the sounds of good times on 
famous Donald J Ross golf courses Not bad to fee ahve 
where the air tingles with jollity and relaxation, and de-' 
hcious meals are worthy of healthy appetites. 

The exclusive Pine Needles Inn (now open) is suggestive of 
the old Enghsh Inn atmosphere and offers every luxury. 
The luxurious Carohna Hotel and New Holly Inn are also 
open. 

For illustrated booklet or reservations address 
General Office, Pinehurst, J<[ C 

PineKurst is only 15^ hours from N Y on the new special 
through tram, “The Carolina Golfer” Leave N Y at 
5 45 P M Arrive at Pinehurst at 8 45 A M next morning 



NORTH CAROLINA 
America’s Premier Winter Resort 


1*3® 

ofTIMES 
SQUARE- 
Brand new- 

I luxuri ous — 

I Exceptional! 

^ ^ EACH room has bath, dr- I 
culatmg ice water, electric fan! 
Wire at our expense forreservaiwnst 
E D. SOFIELD, Managing Director 


The ^ 

Bellevue-Stratford 

PHILADELPHIA 

Centre of Philadelphia Social Life 
Choice of the Particular Traveler 

J M Robinson, Manager 

AFFILIATED HOTELS 

Ilk. V^^i^orf-Astoria New York ^ 


Write for your 

copyo/“ON WESTERN TRAILS” 

Travel Dept , Nature Magazine 
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M any European pilgrimages for 1930 
will center around the Passion Play 
at Oberammeigau, in the Bavarian Alps, 
where, eveiy decade since 1633, the vil- 
lagers ha\e portrayed this magnificent event 
to cairy out their pledge, made at a time 
of pestilence nearly three hundred years ago 
The story of these placers is well known 
From early youth, their sole aim in life is 
to be able to play a part in the greatest 
of modern, tragedies, — their entire exist- 
ences are devoted to one purpose Moie 
than 300,000 people are expected to visit 
this little town, beautifully situated on the 
banks of the shining Ammer river, during 
the season, which lasts fiom May 6 to 
Septembei 28 The Canadian-Pacific Steam- 
ship Co wull help anange for tickets to 
this drama, and is one of the many lines 
offering excellent seivice to the Continent 

* * 

Among the many guilds that mark the 
present age, the Travel Guild serves a most 
useful purpose, which is to show Europe 
completely, luxuriously and leasonably to 
Americans In 1930 it is offeiing a number 
of all-motor trips on the Continent, the 
first, it IS believed, that have come into ex- 
istence These tours have the advantages 
of motor travel, and in addition penetrate 
the heart of the countries visited rather 
than merely flinging the much- travelled 
routes They vary in duration fiom twenty- 
nine to seventy-four days, cover from three 
to ten countries, and lange m cost from 
^15395 to $1,007 In addition, several shorter 
trips are planned, among which is a very 
delightful jaunt thiough rural, England, 
lasting a w^eek, which costs but $85, 

^ ^ 

As a part of its service, the Cunard 
Line IS adding, in connection with cer- 
tain of its ships, personally-conducted 
land excursions to Germany, the Conti- 
nent generally, Czecho-Slovakia, Ireland, 
and Lithuania These vary in length and 
expense, but it is promised that they will 
be very different from the usual run of 
tours The conductors are all employees in 
the Cunard service and especially trained 
for the work 

5|! H: H: 

“Wings over Europe” is more than a 
play, — It IS an actuality A host of air 
companies have sprung up and offer prices 
that are not tremendously higher than rail 
rates, accommodation considered Air- 
liners ply between the leading cities with 



WELCOME TO 

Hotel 



MANHATTAN 


I^rge room and bath 
Double 




$2.50 to $5 
$3.50 to $3 


In the heart of Times Square^* 
Convenient to stoies, theaties 
and garages 
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iht legulanty of trains One may go fiom 
London to Geneva, Marseilles, Ajaccio, 
Tunis, Ostend, Zurich, Rotterdam, Copen- 
hagen, Berlin and nearly any other city in 
from fifty minutes to eight hours The 
K L M Royal Dutch lines have a net- 
work of passenger services blanketing the 
continent If you are going to Europe, get in 
one air trip, at least, and make it less con- 
ventional than the usual Paris-London trip 

lie * * 

The West Indies, in March, are in- 
creasingly popular A host of steamship 
companies are offering attractive rates for 
cruises throughout this section guaranteed 
to put back the bloom of health on any- 
body’s cheeks The Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company are listing populai -priced 
vacation cruises lasting fourteen days for 
as low as $140 These include Nassau, 
Havana, Santiago, Kingston and Port-au- 
Prince Somewhat more sumptuous and 
lengthy are the trips of the Cunard Line, 
which now has four liners plying in this 
trade Its trips range from nine to eighteen 
days, and cost from $175 up 

H: « « 

The Pan-American Airways, which link 
the northern cities with the sands of the 
Bahamas, Central America, and South 
America, by a bond of but a few houis, 
offer some of the most delightful trips on 
the American continents The principal 
ports of the West Indies are covered thiee 
times a week by great tn-motored planes 
as safe as trains, and Miami and Browns- 
ville, Texas, have become practically ad- 
joining cities with Cristobal, Baranquilla, 
Panama City, San Juan and a number of 
others In fiying from San Lorenzo to 
Havana one crosses the entire Yucatan 
country, inaccessible by rail, where once 
the Maya civilization ruled and where the 
ruins of tlieir cities rise grotesque from 
the impenetrable jungle From the air one 
can see for great stretches both oceans — 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, at once This 
is the ideal way to travel, and one which, 
incidentally, another generation will be 
thoroughly devoted to. 

* 

The Alaska and the Yukon Territory 
country is picturesque, romantic and dif- 
ferent In summer and late spring, it is 
as beautiful as a tropic country, and as 
comfortable as any spot in the United 
States To follow through the Atlm, 
Klondike, and Tanana districts, along the 
famous Trail of ’98, to see tlie marvels of 
the Sawtooth range, Five Finger Rapids, 
Dawson City, to roam the streets of 
Skagway, a city of blood and thunder at 
one time, or to traverse in pleasant steamers 
the lakes such as Atlm is to enjoy a mar- 
vellous treat. 


« « sic 



There’s a mountain trail that 
dares you to high adventure 
atop a sure-footed horse along 
its winding way . . . there’s a 
cayuse down in the corral that 
nickers with impatience to be 
off and away ... up along the 
face of some frowning battle- 
ment of nature, over the top 
and up, up, under the very 
clouds . . . 


Glacier Park skies are blue, 
and the mountain torrents 
promise things of brighter, 
happier days this summer 
whenjy^7« come out .. 

Come and taste high adventure 
with your own kind of folks 
riding the trails through the 
fastnesses of Glacier Park, 
where Nature built her great- 
est playground iot you! 


The ticket agent in your own city — or Great Northern travel 
headquarters at St Paul — will he glad to give you Glacier Park 
literature, and complete information about the palatial Great 
Northern trams that take you to Glacier National Park — the 
new Empire Bmlder, the luxurious Oriental Limited 


Although the announcement of the 1930 
plans for the American Nature Association 
came but a short while before this was 
being written, a number of individuals had 
already “signed up” for the Inner Passage 
trip, and several for Jasper Park, Glacier 
and Yellowstone. If you have not received 
a copy of “On Western Trails” and are 
thinking of partaking of a personally- 
conducted, naturahst-led trip with a group of 
“real people,” please advise this department 


EyHPIRE BtILDEIC 

Woe Xiuxuriom 


ORIENTAL LIMITED 
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Overnight 

from San Francisco or Los Angeles 



of the world 

The eternal wonder is Yosemite’s towering 
sheerness/ 

Stand at the foot of majestic Glacier Point, 
look up . . and a jutting stone lip is two- 
thirds of a mile overhead. Across the mead- 
^ows, hold El Capitan and brooding Half 
Dome stand so tall you think they are just 
withm reach . . . yet they’re miles away, and 
this deal, clean air is playmgyou tricks again! 

All year Yosemite has new things to do . . . 
here stalwart peaks go up to the sky, and 
waterfalls plunge from their should era... and 
here even resting is a vast new thrill. 

At the colorful Ahwahnee, revel in the com- 
forts of California’s finest resort hotel Rates 
from $10 a day, American plan. Other accom- 
modations as low as $1 50, European. 

All-expense tours from Merced, California, 
for from $30 to $76.25, cover 2 to 4 days in 
Yosemite. Ask any travel agent, or write for 
scenic folders Dept. 130, Yosemite Park and 
Curry Co , Yosemite National Park, Calif. 

YOSEMITE 

&'MARIPOS4 BIG TREES 
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NATURE 

IN PRINT 


Stiaiige} than Fiction 

To tilt scientist, paiticulaily the biologist, 
It must be 1 constant, neitr failing m>s- 
tei\ \%h> so much fiction is wiittcn, i\hen 
on t\ti\ side, in the myriad aspects of 
lift, itdhtiLs pulse and glow with more 
lomance, moie climax and more thrills than I 
t\ti did a Jules Verne tale Consider, for 
example, Nature Nanatives, by Austin H 
Clark of the National Museum In the 
space of 132 pages, Dr Clark has crowded 
ti ue tales of some of the strangest creatures 
of life — the water sprite, the sea-snake, sea 
hoiscs, the Cecropia moth, enormous earth- 
worms, and sundry other members of the 
animal kingdom He tells about footprints 
in the rocks, sea serpents, why the sea 
dies, how the shark intoxicates, how some 
flies wave their eyes on stalks, — and tells 
about them as one revealing important 
secrets There is little doubt but that the 
purpose of the book — “to stimulate the 
reader to delve further into the subject of 
biology and to form a real acquaintance 
with the living world” — is served, 111 fact, 
it IS most difficult to keep down a growing 
desire to go a-fieldmg to make discoveries 
for oneself follownng a perusal of it The 
publishers, Williams and Wilkins, Balti- 
more, Maryland, announce that this is 
Volume I We wull eagerly watch for Vol- 
ume II The price is one dollar 


North American Mosquitoes 

Many of us can remember when malaria 
was supposed to be caused by night air, 
marsh atmosphere, or even mist from water- 
falls Then, about 1900, several eminent 
^^^mologists, working more or less inde- 
pendently, discovered that this widespread 
disease w as earned by mosquitoes of certain 
species, and that other species were re- 
sponsible for yellow fever These discoveries 
led to means of repiessing the vectois, and 
many areas, from which the white race had 
been practically barred, w^ere opened to 
peaceful occupancy The study of such re- 
lations has proceeded, and a vast literature 
has resulted Two other diseases, dengue 
and filariasis, less w^ell-knowm but of serious 
impoitance, have been added to the list of 
maladies that are spread by these literally 
pestiferous insects 

Nlosquitoes aie of great interest to lovers 
of the out-of-doors Apart from their dis- 
ease-bearing potentialities, their stings, and 
to some sensitive persons their mere pres- 
ence, make life in their company a weari- 
some ordeal About 2,000 species are known 
m the world, of which the Americas have 
more than 500 North America, north of 
Mexico, has about 123 species These breed 
in marshes, field and woodland pools, 
puddles, rainbarrels, cisterns, discarded tin 
cans, and leaves of pitcher plants Many 
of these habitats harbor several species that 
succeed each other as the season advances 
Most are at least irritating, a few are 
harmless, as far as known 

To furnish means of identifying, studying, 
repressing, or avoiding the more dangerous 



Just What IS 
Your Pleasure? 


TN WEST PALM BEACH this 
X year the stock is large and the 
assortment varied — from bridge under 
the palms to hshing in sequestered 
streams or open ocean, from golf in a 
skin-browning sun, to band concerts 
under a tropical moonlight. 

Thousands of wmter guests are re- 
kindling the spark of play. Health, 
happiness, sheer exuberance of spon- 
taneous delight 

Besides, for the first time the City 
of West Palm Beach has launched a 
broad program of recreations and tour- 
ist entertainment — ^play for the elderly, 
play for the young,, play for the little 
tots under a matron’s supervision. 
Play-time all the time in this palm- 
bowered city “Where Summer Spends 
the Winter”. 

Living costs are so moderate, too; 
with 47 hotels and apartments certify- 
tng their rates Could heart desire more 
for an exhilarating winter? 

Our free booklet paints the com- 
plete picture, and lists the certified 
lodging rates. Write for a copy, ad- 
dressing V. G, Swinehart, P. O. 
Drawer B-58 

WEST PALM BEACH 

FLORIDA 


Picture Hunters and Nature Lovers 

If 30U want to studj' and photograph 
■Vlaskv f luna and flora in an un- 
spoiled wilderness country 

Come To 

Ketiai Peninsula, Alaska 

l\roo»e, Dali Mountain Sheep, Black and 
Brown Beirs and smaller animals Birds and 
flowers Limited to Six Persons at one time 
For detailed information referenees and reservations write to 

H A. Anderson, Lawing, (via Seward) Alaska 
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of oul North American species is the pui- 
pose of a handbook The Mosquitoes of 
North America, by Robot Matheson, Pro- 
fessor of Entomology of the New York 
State College of Agriculture at Ithaca, New 
York The illustrations are many and ser\e 
to make clear the life histones of the species, 
and the protective measures The book is 
from the press of C C Thomas, Springfield, 
111 , and Baltimoie, Md The price is $5 50 
E A P. 


Katiiie Books 

Under the editing of Haitley H T 
Jackson of the Biological Suncy, the 
Charles C Thomas Company is issuing a 
series of Natuie Books, covering a mis- 
cellany of subjects — birds, mammals, stars 
clouds, rocks, trees and a host of othei 
aspects of Nature Their purpose is defined 
to be to “disperse authentic natuial his- 
tory in many aspects in a dignified, readable 
and appealing form” The mtroductoiy 
volume, Denizeni of the Mountains, by 
Edmund C Jaegar, has just been issued 
and if the rest maintain the high level set 
by this book, their usefulness in the school- 
room and library cannot be doubted As 
one who know s them and has studied them, 
and who has — still more — found a facile 
pen for evpressing his love for them, Mr 
Jaegar traces the wood lat, the cony, the 
mountain chickadees, the Clarke nut- 
cracker and a host of other birds and 
animals over the High Sierras and Rockies, 
with no attempt to romance or anthropo- 
morphize This volume can be obtained 
from Chas C Thomas at Springfield III , 
for ^2 


Selborne de Luxe 

Gradually Gilbert White’s Selborne has 
attained the position of a classic This has 
arisen not alone out of its interest and 
value as a natural history document, but 
also by virtue of its importance as a con- 
tribution to English literature It is not, 
therefore, our purpose here to review The 
Natural History of Selborne, which now 
comes to us from the presses of E P Dutton 
and Company It is rather for us to record 
that there is now available, for those who 
can afford it, a perfect wSelborne, edited 
with an introduction by E M Nicholson 
and illustrated with woodcuts by Eric Dag- 
lish It IS a beautiful and charming volume, 
a substantial volume, fit to grace the 
shelves of every lover of Nature and the 
outdoors It will be found listed on our 
Book Page this month 


Nature Lore 

With fellow editorial feeling we greet 
Nature Lore, which came into being with 
January of this year under the editorship 
of Carlos Tribble of Pueblo, Colorado, ably 
assisted at the mimeograph by three other 
Boy Scouts Brother Editor Tribble makes 
the rather broad offer that he will send 
the magazine free to anyone desiring it 
We would take the liberty of suggesting 
that a stamp or two might help him out if 
you write to him at the editorial sanctum, 
734 Palmer Avenue, Pueblo Good luck, 
Brother Tribble and associates, it’s a good 
cause 


SOUTH AFRICA 

I (JTm cdlau (^ecdm.ofC^'UveL I 



The Union Government Buildings at Pretoria 


A Mission Bell 
Tower in Bechuan- 
aland 



South Africa invites you to a feast of un- 
rivalled sight-seeing, beneath sunny skies, 
in an all-year-round climate unexcelled for 
health-giving stimulus 

Revel in the marvels of nature, in the 
romance, mystery and colorful contrasts of 
this travelers’ paradise, where luxurious 
hotels, railroads, fine motor roads, a great 
variety of outdoor recreation and a de- 
lightful hospitality will make your tour an 
unforgettable delight 

The Director, South Africa Travel Bureau, 
Room 657-1 1 B'way, New York City, invites 
inquiries regarding travel. Ask for booklet 
OD2 


A Zulu m War 
Panoply 



I ^Progressive ©omp lor Girls 


On chain of 27 lakes 14th season AH camp 
activities French conversation Many trips 
by canoe, horseback, truck, and motor boat 
College graduate staff, doctor and nurse 
Enroll early Write 

Mrs L A Bishop, Three Lakes, Wisconsin 


GIRLS Fun GIRLS Frolic GIRLS Facts 

WATER AND LAND SPORTS HORSEBACK 
RIDING DANCING DRAMATICS, etc. 
SEASHORE FORESTS * FARMS «= 
LITTLE RIVERS 

Big Museum (Natuie, History and Art), 
Astronomical Obsei vatorv. Arboretum, Gieen- 
houses. Educational Apiarv, Pet House, 
Labor atoiy Home with camp interests June 
and September Full camp activities July and 
August 

THE CORNUCOPIA HOME-CAMP 
The Agassiz Association, Inc. 

ESTABLISHED 1875 
Edward F Bigelow, Director 
ArcAdiA 

Sound Beach Connecticut 

31 miles east of New York City 


Q Cape Cod Sailing Camps for Girls 

LANSET 

Established 1905 

On Pleaiant Bay, Soutb Orleans, Massaebusetts 

Lbabn to sail at Quanset Bacing in safe Pleasant 
Bay with Cape Cod skipper Canoeing, salt water 
swimming, liding, all sports Strong organization 
of able counselors Results in health building, 
under medical supervision Camp farm safe milk 
Nimicutts 5-11 Quansets 12-18 Booklet 
Mrs E A W Hammatt 
24, 1 27 Newbury Street. Boston . Mass 



MARANACOCI^ 



Camp for Boys 7-17 

READFIELD, ME. 

21st ^ea^ Mature counselors Cabins 
Elective dailt program Riding Mountain, 
canoe and ocean tups All sports 


WM H MORGAN, Director 


Hotel M ayflower, 1138 Boylston St, Boston, Mass 

nnformation 

FREE catalogs and expert advice on ALL 
Boys’ or Girls’ camps m U S {also U S 
’^School Guide’*) Relative standing from 
official inspections State Chartered Informa- 
tion Bureau No fees Cali, write or 
phone — - 

AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION 
1212 Times Budding, 

New York, or 204-N 
17 N State St , 

Chicago 




NATURE CAMPS 

for 

Teachers and Nature Lovers m the moun- 
tains of central Pennsylvania midst many 
rare plants and animals 

Penn State Summer Session 
Fust Camp — ^June 26 to July 17 
Second Camp — July 16 to August 6 

Intensive Field Work 

Special Lectuies by Elmer W Ekblaw, 
Mrs Anna Botsford Comstock, 

J G Needham and others 
Illustrated bulletin on request 

Professor George R. Green 

Director of Nature Camps 
State College, Pa 
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Flimo 70 D, "viaiter of all penonal 
movie cameras, ” taking pictures of the 
growth of a hly, a few feet of film each day 

Consider 
the Lilies 

with 

F I LM O 

First the green shoot, then the leaves, 
then the bud, then the petals as they 
open mto waxen beauty . . . Starting 
now, you can have by Easter a movie 
of the miraculous growth of a lily, 
taken a little each day, complete on a 
hundred feet of film. 

Merely one of many interesting 
movies that you can take with Filmo 
and simple indoor lighting equipment 
supplied by BellandHowelL By Easter, 
myriad outdoor scenes of animal and 
plant life will await your Fiimo.. 

Choose your Filmo now, the per- 
sonal movie camera made by the same 
master hands at Bell and Howell that 
fashion the professional movie cam- 
eras used by the world’s leading pro- 
ducers to make the photoplays seen in 
first run theaters for the past 23 years. 

Several models from $120 up are 
shown and recommended by good 
camera' dealers. Or write for literature. 

H. H, 

A// FAmos use 50 or 100 foot film 
For black and white pictures, Filmo Cameras use 
Eastman. Safety Film ClSmm )'in the yellow box — 
both regular and panchromatic — obtainable at prac« 
tically all dealers' handling cameras and supplies 
Filmo Cameras and Filmo Projectors are adaptable, 
under license from Eastman Kodak Company, for 
use ofKodacolor film for home movies in full color 
Cost of film covets developing and return postpaid, 
within the country where processed, ready to 
show at home or anywhere with Filmo Projector 

BELL & HOWELL 

Filmo 

"What You See, You Get" 

BELL & HOWELL CO , Dept O. 1815 Larchmont 

Ave , Chicago, 111 , ■> New York Hollywood ■* London 
(B &H Co ,Ltd ) ' Established 1907 



T HF picture herewith is interesting both 
fiom the point of mcw of photoi;- 
niphy and for what it shous It taken 
b\ Oscai E Monnic; of'Foit \\ oith, Tc\as, 
and IS of the foot of a litd made of uhat 
IS known as CncasMaii \^alnut The pic- 
tiiR, if you uill turn it Icnt^lhwise, reveals 



strikingly the head and shoulders of a man, 
eyes closed and with a well-shaped, poin+cd 
beaid Perhaps you can see something else 
\Mtli it At the same time the picture dem- 
onstrates the ability to get detail which 
is inherent in a Graflex This picture was 
taken with a Graflex and K3 filter on a 
panchromatic film and was an interior time 
exposure 


* 

DeVi-y Still Camera users will be inter- 
ested to know that a new Graf-DcVry 2" 
i 3 5 Anastigmat Lens, designed especially 
for the person desiring tlie more difficult 
and unusual pictures, has been added to 
the DeVry Line of motion and still pictuie 
equipment The new f 34 lens is inter- 
changeable with the standard lens furnished 
with the DeVry Still Camera In addition 
to the lens’ unusual speed it is equipped 
uith a wide vanety of stops and accurate 
focusing adjustments which aid the ama- 
teur m securing unusually fine pictures The 
DeVry Still Camera IS unique in that it 
shoots 40 pictures to a loading and uses 
standard 35 mm motion picture film En- 
largements of any sue may be made from 


New Worlds in 
Nature revealed 


By 


' GLASS^ 



The glass for observing birds 
at close range 

gtrmg 

Widest View Ever Attained 

and 

Clearness and BrUIiance 

$16-50 

with tiatty leather case 


The Pocket Class for Every Use 


MIRAKEL DISTRIBUTORS 

1214 16th Street Washington, D C 


36 BEAUTIFUL COLORED POST CARDS 
of Wild Flowers Needing Protection 25c per tloz 

11 Wild Flower 
Films 

S'S and 16 min 
Rented 25 up 
Sold $7 50 up 
List on lequest 

Colored Slides 

of floweis, orchids 
and feins with 
punted lectures 
lented ^5 00 postpaid 
sold ^60 00 
58 Outline drawings of Flowers for 
coloring 12c per doz , 75c per 100 
For othci details wutc to 
WILD FLOWER PRESERVATION SOCIETY 
3740 Oliver St Washington D C 



Used & New Field Glasses 

Pocket si/e prisms in 3^, 4, 5, 
6, 7 <S- 8 pQv\ei 3 to 12 o/ 
weight, $13 to $35 Zeiss, Hen- 
boltlt (including ' Duljt"), Mir- 
ikti, Busch, Scliutz, Lemaiie, 
Atco Colmont and Megaphos 
Galilean or ‘field glasses” $3 
and iipvard Satisfaction guaran< 
teed Sent on approval 
^ J ALDEN LORING 
Box l< 0-we-go, N Y 



RECREATION MAPS 

Embody entirely new principles, searclimg 
out and emphasizing recreational resources 
We are prepared to compile and publish 
small or large editions for national organiza- 
tions, state or miuiicipal depaitments, tourist 
bureaus, automobile associations, ehamberis of 
commerce, railroads, and hotels 
An interesting folder has been prepared 
which tells the complete story of RECREA- 
TION MAPS and their uses 
Write for your copy 

George S Lee &. Co- , Inc , Rutherford, N J 
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the negatives Inch are ice the size of 
a motion pictuic fiame 

o|c ojc 

Sound movies of the outdoois aic made 
possible for users of the aniateui 16 mm 
film tlirough the peifcction b> the Bell and 
Howell Company of the Project-O-Phone, 
a practical portable equipment for the ic- 
cordmg and presentation of talking movies 
This consists of tlnce small units which 
can be easily earned fiom place to place 
and an> Filmo projector can be adapted 
for use in this equipment A standard 16- 
inch phonograph record of the 33^ revolu- 
tions per minute kind is peifectly synchro- 
ni/ed with the projected pictuies Further 
fhtails relatnc to this equipment may be 
obtained by addiessmg this department or 
the Bell and Howell Company 

Sje * 

Michigan is a State with a real State 
Department of Conservation that is doing 
a fine work in many directions One of 
these IS in making available for loan to 
schools and oi ganizations motion picture 
films on the natural resources of tlie State 
These films, wdiich are made in the 16 and 
35 mm sizes, aie loaned with no charge 
except the payment of transpoitation costs. 
There are reels on bud life, mammal 
life, fish and fisheiies, forestiy and other 
subjects The films are handled by the Edu- 
cational Division, Department of Conserva- 
tion, Lansing, Llichigan 
* t * 

Also of inteiest in the field of educational 
films are a number of reels on biology and 
natural histoiy brought out by the Carter 
Cinema Producing Coiporation, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City The reels are 
available in both 16 and 35 mm sizes at 
lental prices of $2 50 a reel Space does 
not permit the reproduction here of tlie 
titles and description of the various films, 
Put individuals and organizations inteiested 
m this excellent list may obtain it from 
the company at the address listed above 
* 

The troubles of the amateur movie en- 
thusiast in keeping his films in the proper 
condition on the trail are solved by tlie 
Bell and How'ell Company, who have re- 
cently issued a Filmador, combining the 
qualities of the thermos bottle and the humi- 
dor to give the right conditions of tempera- 
ture and moistuie to films placed inside it 


D'lffeient Maps 

Something original and useful in road 
maps IS being worked up by George S Lee 
and Company of Rutherford, N' J , who 
aie distributing “recreation maps,” which 
give some indication of the natural beauties 
along highways Instead of giving promi- 
nence to cities and towns in order of tlieir 
population, and leaving gaps in the map 
between them, these new-type guides con- 
sider every feature in the order of its “rec- 
reational value ” White Sulphui Springs 
and Charlevois appear in larger type than 
Milwaukee Estes Park, Cumberland Falls 
and the sights along the Redwood High- 
way get more attention than New York 
and Kalamazoo Early in the spring, the 
company will issue a book called “Vacation 
Tours,” containing twelve two-w’'eek motor 
trips from New Yoik City, and other 
maps are in course of preparation They 
should find a ready market 



A picture of a lifetime! 
Few such pictures have ever 
been taken! For such an 
opportunity the one camera 
to have along is Graflex . . . 
the surest and simplest cam- 
era for anybody, amateur 
or professional to operate. 


T his famous sailfish picture has 
been reproduced in over 
200 newspapers and magazines 
throughout the world, bringing 
inestimable publicity to the pho- 
tographer and to the city of Miami, 
Florida. It was made by James E. 
Stanley of Miami, with a Graflex, 
after months of effort. Taken when 
the sky was dull and overcast — 
necessarily taken m a split second 
of extreme excitement — “what 
other camera in the world but a 
Graflex could possibly have done 
it?” says Mr. Stanley. “For Art, 
for Action — I never travel with- 
out my Graflex,” 

The big fish weighed 79 pounds, 
measured 7 feet, 8 inches in length, 
and took 38 minutes to land. 


The CAMERA For More Interesting Pictures 



FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, N. Y 

I want to sec the booklet that tells how more interesting pictures are heing made. 
Please send “Why a Graflex?” to name and address written on margin of this page. 
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THE BALD EAGLE, 
OUR EMBLEM 


,An Editorial 


I N ALL ages and among many nations the eagle 
has been considered the king of birds In 
ancient mythology he was held sacred to Jove, 
who had dominion over the seasons and held in 
his grasp the lightning In early histone times 
many nations paid it special reverence, and the 
Romans, following the earlier example of the 
Persians or Ass}rians, made it their ensign More 
modern countries — France, Prussia, Italy, Mex- 
ico, have chosen its figure to adorn their stand- 
ards It was natural, therefore, that America should 
adopt its own fine species as its emblem Since 
178 2, when it was formally chosen, the eagle has been 
selected to appear on the official flags of Illinois, 
Iowa, Kentucky, [Michigan, New York, North 
Dakota, Oregon and Utah His image also figures 
on various flags, standards and seals of the United 
States, of the Army and Navy, and of the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet, and on several of our coins 
The bald eagle is found in all our states and in 
Alaska, and may, therefore, come within the ken 
of every citizen There exists in Nature scarcely 
a sight more inspiring than such a bird soaring in 
majesty over mountain crag or towering forest 
And as a country needs qualities other than weak- 
ness, so it was fitting that we chose for an emblem 
a bird whose qualities include strength, courage 
and hardihood 

But how have we treated our emblem ? Though 
it IS true that in about thirty-one of our states, 
those that have adopted the “Audubon Bird Law’’, 
the eagle is protected by inference, and in a few 
others it is specifically protected, the remaining 
states either have no laws in its favor, or place it 
on the list of unprotected birds And it is rare that 
a killer of our eagle is punished in any manner 
Since m most of our states the advance of settle- 
ment has naturally reduced the range suitable for 
its continued habitation, in parts of Alaska only 
can the eagle now be counted abundant. Yet this 


territory has voluntarily chosen to bear the ig- 
nominy of putting a price on its head Other coun- 
tries may have failed to protect the creatures 
chosen to adorn their standards, but we believe 
that ours is the first to allow a bounty for killing 
the bird formally selected as its emblem 

In 1917 the legislature of Alaska, on the plea 
that the diminishing supply of fish and game was 
due in part to the eagle, passed a law placing a 
bounty on the bird This law is still m force and 
the feet of upwards of fifty thousand of the birds 
have been redeemed,* some for tw^ent} -five cents each 

But after a century and a half of indifference 
to the fate of its emblem, we note that the Congress 
of the United States is considering a bill to make 
the killing of the American Eagle anywhere within 
the territorial limits of the United States a federal 
offense This bill is said to be sponsored by the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, and 
the National Committee on Wild Life Legislation. 
While gratified that our Government has at last 
taken steps to protect this bird, we believe that 
the proposed bill is deficient in many respects, and 
especially in the lack of an appropriation. But a 
beginning has been made and we hope that it will 
lead to more adequate protection for this vanish- 
ing species 

The destruction of certain birds and animals, 
on the plea that they are mimical to game birds or 
animals, or to other interests, but whose preserva- 
tion from many points of view is desirable, is 
becoming much too common Let us be more char- 
itable toward the more interesting of our predatory 
birds and animals At least let us refrain from 
killing our national bird for fifty cents or a dollar 
If a few eagles have been standing in the way of 
Alaska’s prosperity miy we not hope that, 
with twelve years of destruction, the crisis has 
passed Let us hold our national emblem not only 
on our banners and coins, but in our hearts. 




. . WHETHER BY STARLIGHT OR 
MOONBEAM, THE LITTLE SCREECH 
OWL IS EVER ALERT FOR MOUSE 
OF FIELD OR WOOD 
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NAPPING DURING A WINTER DAY 
The long-eared owl is one oi the most beautiiul and useful of our species 


Our Owls in Fable and Fact 

The Romantic History of a Much Persecuted Race 
by Edward A. Preble 


W HEN the southern mountaineer puts a fire shovel 
in the rosy embers, that its gathered heat may 
burn the toes of the shivering screech owl and 
prevent it from working its direful magic on his house- 
hold, he is but responding to the remnant of a belief or 
superstition that has come down to us from antiquity. 
The white woodsman, whether he knows it or not, re- 
weaves in his superstition the slender but tenacious 
threads of half-whispered legends of early European 
culture; his black companion from Africa may well 


have brought this half-believed dread of the bird of the 
night from that land whose unlettered past perhaps 
holds concealed as much of myth and mystery as the 
better chronicled lore of Greece and Rome 
Many ancient peoples have woven the birds and beasts 
about them closely into the warp and woof of their re- 
ligious beliefs or folklore, and, with the keenness 
of observation of those who live close to Nature, have 
made ample use of the mental and physical character- 
istics of their companions of the wild Naturally to the 
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neighborhood Owls, indeed, prophesied the deaths of 
several Roman rulers The modern Romans, however, 
seem to have lost this fear, and with it much of their 
respect for the owl, and indeed for bird life of any kind, 
and now use tethered owls as lures to entice into their 
snares the innocent small-bird migrants on their way to 
other lands 

Perhaps because of the owPs natural prowess, we find 
that in early historic times his image was worshipped 
as a wai god by the Esthonians on the Baltic, and this 
circumstance may very possibly be an echo of earlier 
ideas videly prevalent among some of the ancient tribes 
of the region that we now call Europe The old Hebrews 
must have had in mind that the owl was a favorite of 
the heathen gods (if we presume no error in translat- 
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POSING AT A FENCE 
CORNER 


These young great horned 
owls would welcome a few 
mice — wood fields or house 


THE MOST POWERFUL 
OF ALL 


Though outlawed in most 
sections, the great horned 
owl IS more friend than foe 


owl has fallen a generous share of such lore Owls are 
birds of the night more often heard than seen, and in 
the minds of the uneducated and superstitious are often 
creatures to be dreaded because endowed with unusual 
powders Always the poets and romancers have been 
quick to seize upon these fancies, and therefore we find 
the owl playing important roles in annals of the dark 
and mysterious, and often in evil company 

In ancient Grecian mythology the owd was sacred to 
Minerva or Pallas Athene, the goddess of wisdom and 
the useful arts, and this fact and the natural respect 
that seems owing to a bird that is prone to assume an 
attitude and mien suggestive of deep thought, and still 
says little or nothing, have kept alive in the minds of 
many the concept of the owl as a bird of wisdom Also 
he can see m the dark and therefore must know many 
things that are hidden from creatures less well endowed 
The fancied connection of the owl with the fortunes of 
certain characters of the ancient mythologies, and the 
attributes ascribed by the ancients to the bird, are 
curiously reflected in the scientific names that have been 
applied to various species 

The Romans of old viewed the owl with distrust and 
even dread They considered it as a messenger of death, 
and we read that the debates of state were sorely inter- 
rupted W’henever an owl obtruded its presence on the 


mg), when they classed it with those birds which were 
unclean and must not be eaten Parts of the owl are 
proper ingredients of witches’ brew, according to the 
poets, and of certain remedies for disease, if we may 
believe the pharmacists of former days. To some the 
cry of an owl augured ill for the new-born infant, and 
even if evil should be fended off on that occasion, yet it 
failed not to pursue the child as it grew older 
Some ancient peoples believed that the owl sucked 
the blood of helpless babies, and even the wise Pennant, 
who was usually quick to detect and discard the im- 
jirobable, quotes Ovid to this effect, and seems inclined 
to credit the fable As a purveyor of bad news, with its 
apparent eagerness to deliver its message when it haunts 
the rafters of the fated house, the observant Chaucer 
thus refers to the night bird 

The oule at nyght aboute the balkes wonde, 

That prophete is of woo and of myschaunce ” 

As a nocturnal bird, heard in the depths of woods 
and other places where loneliness prevails, the owl has 
been considered m many lands to be connected with 
death either in the role of prophet or herald. Watchers 
with the sick hear the cry of an owl, sometimes startling 
sometimes indicating depths of sadness, as if the singer 
had some unforgettable sorrow and must needs share it 
with the world Such a voice naturally bears a forebod- 
ing message to the minds of those who fear that death 









may be hovering near The Spanish have a legend that 
before the death of Christ the owl was a sweet singer, 
but that m memory of that time he now shuns the day 
and has but a harsh voice In some countries it is the 
larger owls that bear sinister reputations, while the 
smaller species may be regarded as harmless or even 
be accorded a measure of affection as the friends of 
man Both Shakespeare and Chaucer (as we have seen) 
refer to owls as harbingers of death or lesser woe, and 
perhaps have helped to bring to us from ancient times 
those vague beliefs of the owl’s relation to trouble that 
some of us still cherish. 

The written word, however, can not explain why many 
peoples m distant lands have credited the owl with aid- 
ing in the task of guiding the souls of men to Paradise. 
Students of mythology have traced the owl as an agent 
m this errand among the beliefs of the ancient Tuscans, 
and It is very interesting to find among some of our own 
native California tribes the belief that the ghosts of the 
dead become owls, and journey away on the path of the 
wind, and may even return and do injury to their former 
associates Among the eastern Cherokees, also, owls are 
embodied spirits, and their cries are dreaded But the 
birds’ real powers are turned to good account, for if the 
eyes of a child be bathed in water made potent by soak- 
ing the flight feathers of an owl, he will always have the 
power to keep awake at night But lest this power be 
too easily acquired and thus lose its virtue, it is pre- 
scribed that the feather must be one found by chance, 
and not by special search 

Another interesting though unrelated legend is found 
among the Eskimos, who explain the creation of the owl 
by the story of a maiden who, as a punishment for some 
wrong committed, was changed by the displeased god 
to a bird In her terror she dashed blindly about until, 
from striking in her heedless flight against an icy wall, 
her beak was bent into a hook and her face flattened 
Ever since then owls have been birds of the night, seek- 
ing to hide their ill- formed faces from the eyes of other 
birds, and voicing their grief and remorse Others among 
'our native peoples viewed the owl in various lights — 
'some used its stuffed form as a sort of charm, some kept 


R B ROCKWELL 

the bird as a pet, some employed its feathers in their 
special ceremonies, some invoked its aid to frighten 
obstinate children into obedience 
As a haunter of woods and caves, it was natural that 
the owl should take possession of towers and steeples, 
and especially deserted ones By the Syrians it is called 
the ‘'Mother of Rums,” and the poet, as Gray in liib 
“Elegy,” delights to people the abandoned works of man 
with owls, when night has stilled Nature’s voices 
“Save that from yonder iv}^-mantled tower, 

The moping owl doth to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandei mg near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign ” 

Owls were formerly considered to be closely related 
to the hawks, but modern s} stematists are inclined to 
place them near that other group of soft-feathered night- 
flyers, most commonly represented m America by the 
nighthawk and the whippoorwill In their food-habits, 
however, they greatly resemble the hawks whose labors 
they supplement, carrying on by night the task of keep- 
ing in bounds the hordes of mice and rats that without 
such checks must long ago have overrun the earth In 
this office they are greatly aided by their soft plumage, 
since it helps to make their flight noiseless If one ex- 
amines the flight feathers of an owl, the reason for this 
silence is evident, for the tiny barbules are furnished 
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THE SCREECH OWL 
AT HIS HOME 


A fine example of protective 
coloration and pattern 




THE SPOTTED OWL 
OF THE WEST 
.4 frequent dweller in caves 


A PAIR OF ELF OWLS 
Birds of the giant cactus 
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tJtiG DirQ in otncr wnys, cinQ concGniiis me wnoie ciaSs 01 
owls If a game bird is found to figure in its menu, 
excuse is afforded for the wanton destruction of any of 
the tribe that are encountered 

Sixteen distinct species of owls inhabit North 
America, with several additional geographic forms The 
great horned owl, Bubo vtrgmianus, is widespread, 
ranging from the tropical forests to the limit of tree 
growth in the north Scarcely inferior in size to the 
famed eagle owl of Europe, it is considered to be our 
most powerful species In the far north, its usual prey 
IS the varying hare, and it thus aids the lynx and other 
furred predators in reducing the legions that without 
these checks, and periodic diseases, must long ago have 
devastated our continent In many a rough western 
canyon the demands of a brood of downy great horned 
owls, snug in their nursery on cliff or ancient tree, fur- 
nish the urge that results in the death of dozens of 
pocket gophers or ground squirrels that are the foes of 
the rancher 

The ordinary note is a deep-toned hoot, Too whoo- 
whoo, whoo, whoo; this has many variations More 
rarely is heard a terrifying shriek, considered by some 
to be the hunting call, though usually, like the good 
hunter he is, the bird is silent when seeking prey Those 
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rather see the owl alive than dead If one who feels 
tempted to kill him could examine a few of the pellets 
that he ejects after each meal, and note the bones of 
rats and mice that form such an eloquent index to the 
bird’s good offices, he could scarcely bring himself to 
destroy so friendly an ally. But good news tiavels 
slowly, and the thoughtless and ignorant are helping 
to bring the day when this beautiful species may actually 
be as rare as the uninformed now believe the ‘‘monkey- 
faced owl” to be 

The beautiful snowy or arctic owl, Nyctea nyctea, of 
circumpolor range, is another friend who suffers unduly 
at the hands of man It is a bird of the northern wastes, 
where it lays its eggs on any little hillock that com- 
mands a view of the turfy plain While the parents are 
raising their hungry brood the hordes of lemmings and 
of shorebirds render tribute to the keen-eyed hunters 
Then comes the long winter when most of the inhab- 
itants of that bleak land forsake it, and famine threatens 
the few carnivores that remain Then the white owls 
must move south into the wooded country, where they 
claim a share of the myriad hares If these fail also, 
they must go still farther, and so it happens every few 
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years that an invasion of snowy owls occurs m our 
northern states The great birds are then the mark of 
every thoughtless gunner, and few of them live to 
return Fortunately the diet of the visitors has been in- 
vestigated by their friends, and the alien rat, whose 
ravages cost us millions of dollars annually, turns out 
to be such a frec[uent victim that the occasional fowl 
or game bird that is taken should not blind us to the 
value of the owl So let us spare 
these rare visitors from Arctic 
lands, guests for a cold season 
One of the handsomest of our 
owls, but one that unfortunately 
is less often seen than formerly, 
is the long-eared owl, Asw wil- 
sonianiis He is of medium size, 
and his extremely long ear-tufts 
are characteristic The older or- 
nithologists tell us of often find- 
ing several pairs nesting in such 
proximity that a colon} was 
suggested, but most of us are 
fortunate if w^e find one nest 
This is usually the abandoned 
home of a crow or other laige bird, and may hold a half- 
dozen or even more of eggs or )oung Yet in spite of its 
large families this is one of the owls that have suffered 
much from our unreasoning craze for killing Its food 
consists largely of mice and other small mammals, though 
many insects are taken, and some birds, spiders, cray- 
fish, small snakes, frogs, snails, and even earthworms 
have also been found in their stomachs Forbush tells 
of one that had eaten a screech owd and in turn had 
fallen victim to a barred owl The long-eared 
owl utters a clear scream, sometimes two- 
syllabled, and at times a rattling, 
rather musical, call, a variety of 
other sounds have been recorded 
The short-eared owl, Asw 
accipitnnus, is so called 
from its tiny almost hidden 
ear tufts It is found 
throughout the northern 
hemisphere, and as is 
proper for a bird that lives 
so much m perpetual day, 
it IS one of the most nearly 
diurnal of our species An- 
other peculiarity which 
may be attributable to its 
ranging so widel} in north- 
ern lands IS its habit of 
nesting on the ground, 
where it raises a large 
family Few examples of 
bird courtship are more 
interesting than the aerial 
antics of the male short- 
eared owl, as he swoops about high in air, uttering a 
variety of peculiar notes, and clapping his long wings 
together This performance may take place during the 
day, especially if clouds be present In its food habits 
this owl IS generally beneficial The great bulk of its 


diet consists of mice and instances are on record of its 
materially assisting in the suppression of mouse plagues 
Some birds are also taken, and many insects, including 
locusts 

The barred owd, St}ix varia, is perhaps the commonest 
of our larger species Its distribution covers most of 
eastern and middle North America. Though found in 
our northern forests, it is in the swamps of the south 
that one most frequently meets 
the bird, usually b} way of its 
voice, which in mocking tones 
seems to ask the traveler “Who 
cooks for you, who cooks for 
yoii-all This call is frequently 
heard in the daytime, especially 
if the sky be overcast In the 
mating season a variety of other 
ludicrous cries are uttered The 
distinguishing characters of the 
bird are large size, untufted 
head, and black e}es Earl} in 
spring the ow 1 seeks some hollow 
m a large tree, or perhaps an 
open nest deserted by crow or 
hawk The eggs rarely number more than three, and like 
those of all owds, are white and rounded The food habits 
of this bird entitle it to our protection for it seldom 
catches poultry or those creatures that man considers 
game Mice and other small mammals are most common- 
ly its food In a number of cases other smaller owls have 
been eaten When taken young this owl makes a very 
interesting pet, and several amusing accounts have been 
written by bird enthusiasts wdio have become possessors 
of a nestling and have raised it to maturity 
Though usually a bird of the lonely 
mountain forest or the deep swamp, 
the barred owl sometimes makes 
its home in woods close to cities, 
and even in cemeteries Some- 
times the sparrows or star- 
lings, or the house rats, 
man’s unwelcome guests, 
are the attraction that 
leads them to brave the 
dangers of such surround- 
ings 

In our states west of the 
Rocky Mountains, from 
W ashington southward , 
and also in Mexico, is 
found the spotted owl, 
Stnx occidentalts, with 
several races It is most 
closely related to the 
barred owl of the east, but 
IS smaller in size, and 
necessarily differs con- 
siderably in its habits It 
has been most closely studied an our southwestern 
states, where it nests on cliffs or in shallow caves m 
wooded canyons, or more rarely m the “witch growths” 
that appear on coniferous trees Its repertoire is con- 
siderable, usually consisting of different combinations 


This is by far the most significant popular 
aiticle on owls that has ever come to our 
attention and ranks with Mr Preble's previa 
ous articles on our hawks and on our for- 
bearing animals Mr Pieble's writings are 
always the pioduct of careful research and 
thought hacked by a lifetime devoted to 
Nature and the outdoors When he writes on 
our wild life he does so with an intimate 
knoivledge of his subject as it is found %n 
its native habitat m woods or field. 



PREPARED FOR ANYTHING 

Though be recognizes his friends, this young horned owl resents 
the intrusion of strangers 
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of a mubical cooing note The nesting time is spring 
and two or three eggs usuall} comprise a set The food, 
as far as known, consists almost entirely of wood rats 
and other rodents Captive individuals have persistently 
refused to accept the flesh of birds, both wild and do- 
mesticated, and were just as consistent in their eager- 
ness to take at any time chipmunks, ground squirrels, 
and mice, as well as domestic rats 

The great gray owl, Scotiaptex nebulosa, is the larg- 
est though not the heaviest of our owls Some of the 
native tribes m its range, which covers most of the 
great northern coniferous forest, pay it the highest pos- 
sible tribute when they call it the real, or Indian, owl 
Though longer m body, and broader of 
wing, the bird is inferior in strength and in 
size of body to both the snow^y and the great 
horned Still it has no difficulty in disposing 
of the northern hare, which constitutes its 
principal food Like all owls of the far 
north this species often hunts by day, and its 
eyes are small wffien compared with those of 
its relatives Its large size and rather uni- 
form grayish plumage, which is remarkably 
soft and loose, will serve to distinguish it 
from any other species Its eggs are the 
largest laid by any of our owls, and the nest 
IS an open one usually high up in a conifer 

One of the relatively common small owls of the great 
transcontinental forest, but one which rarely comes into 
the United States, was happily named after the great 
naturalist who did so much for northern zoology — 
Cryptoglaux funerea nchardsom In its chosen haunts 
of spruce and pine it is often heard in the long spring 
twilight serenading its mate, its musical notes betray- 
ing its relationship to our own more common friend, the 
saw-wffiet, but greatly exceeding that bird’s efforts in 
variety and sweetness In the deserted hole of a flicker 
or in a similar cavity, it rears the darker plumaged 
}oung To the Nature loving camper in northern lands 
the experience of visiting with Richardson’s owl is a 
treat worth a long journey, and one calculated to pro- 
voke the wish that this little haunter of the silences 
were more abundant and had a wider range 

The smallest owl of the north is Cryptoglaux acadica, 
generally called from its note the saw-whet owl 'The 
ordinary note is a whistle, repeated at intervals of about 
three seconds, perhaps for several minutes at a time, 
that has such a scraping, metallic quality that one 
readily notes its resemblance to the sound made by 
filing a large saw, though few would actually be de- 
ceived by the note Unless one follows up the source of 
this elusive sound, a notable feature of our northern 
spring, and actually detects the little singer on his perch, 
even the confirmed bird-lover may live for years in the 
haunts of this little night wanderer without knowing of 
his presence Near the close of an April day, when the 
freshness of the newly-bared earth, eager to spring into 
greenness, sends out those delightful odors that seem 
intensified by the coolness that grows with the declin- 
ing sun, the little saw-whet pours forth that senes of 
love-notes whose strange quality has made them a 
commonplace in the written word, though not in 
every one’s experience \A’e warrant that few will 


ever forget their first meeting with this dainty little bird 

Following the courtship that this love strain presages, 
the little owls set up housekeeping in a tree hollow, 
usually the deserted hole of a flicker, and there raise the 
darker-plumaged young ones that differ so much from 
their parents in appearance that they were long supposed 
to represent a different species 

The little screech owl, Otus asio, is probably our 
commonest species and yet how little we know about 
him Probably he was named because of his fancied re- 
semblance to some European species, and the name sticks 
to him, though few have heard him screech The books 
say his note is a ‘'quavering call,” or perhaps that he is 
misnamed, because he does not screech Yet he 
screeches in the forest, if not in the books To 
some earnest student, keen of hearing and apt 
at describing what he hears, there is no more 
fertile field for research than the study of the 
notes of our owls, and none of them, I believe, 
is more versatile than our little tufted friend 
Hundreds of times has the voice of this night- 
hunter come to me from the forest depths, yet 
I must confess that I had heard screech owls 
for years before I heard one scream Many 
times, however, usually in the stillness that 
comes after midnight, have I heard a series 
of musical screams, sometimes slightly tremit- 
lous, and occasionally terminating with a rasping squeal 
Sometimes the squealing or screeching may take on a 
querulous quality, and there may be either a rising or 
falling inflection at its close On a few occasions the 
screech has been actually startling, and for a moment I 
have doubted its source, but always, if I listened intently, 
there would come a hint at least of the usual quavering 
call that is so characteristic, and that in most accounts 
of the bird is the only note mentioned. 

Thoreau found only dolefulness in the voice of this 
little owl and so the notes have impressed many observ- 
ers, but to me his quaver is a cheerful sound After all, 
it IS no concern of ours, for he is calling to his mate, 
and there exists no evidence that for her it carries any- 
thing but sweetness But our singer does not appeal to 
us by voice alone for he is one of the night watchmen 
who guard our property. Most of his food consists of the 
mice that ravage our fields Sometimes, it is true, the de- 
mands of the nestlings may drive the parents to take toll 
of their lesser feathered neighbors But I have a friend 
living in a community that boasts one of the densest 
small bird populations in the country, whose yard has 
held for many years a pair of nesting screech owls, and 
where vireos and thrushes and sparrows rear their broods 
in peace 

In most parts of the country this owl appears in two 
color-phases, red and gray, and even in an intermediate 
hue ,The nest is in a hollow tree, and the newly-hatched 
young are pure white, and closely resemble young 
chickens 

The flammulated screech owl, Otus flammeolus, is a 
bird of the highlands of Mexico and Central America, 
and in our western states is a rather uncommon resident 
north to southern British Columbia It is smaller than 
the common screech owl, and like it, is found in both the 
{Continued on page 188 ) 





THE CHOICE OF THE PEOPLE 
In a nation-wide election which spread 
over thirteen months, this flower de- 
cisively defeated a select held 


Wild Rose Wins 


Sweeping Victory Is Gained 
over Columbine 


T he wild rose is the national flower So the citizens 
of the United States have voted in the American 
Nature Association campaign which ended 
December 31, 1929 

Rolling up a total of 492,811 votes out of the 1,067,- 
676 votes cast, it gained a plurality of more than 230,- 
000 votes o\er the columbine, the nearest contender It 
captured every state except Colorado, Florida, Illinois 
Minnesota, Massachusetts, Vermont and Washington 
With practically no “campaign committee” in any state, 
and with a number of organizations actively trying to 
defeat it, it withstood every assault upon the lead gained 
early in the campaign 

The columbine, supported vigorously by the newly 
organized Columbine Society during the last days of 
the referendum, had 261,451 backers, who threatened, 
during early December, to sweep the rose under with a 
flood of votes When the contest closed, however, the 
leader was still gaming 

How decisive was the choice of the people is indi- 
cated by the standing of the seven other leading candi- 
dates, shown m the table on 
page 184 More than 65 per- 
cent of the vote was divided 
between the two leaders and 
there is no question of these 
being the national favorites 
The violet, goldenrod, Ameri- 
can Beauty rose, phlox, daisy, 
dogwood and mountain lau- 
rel, which finished in the ordei 
listed, never had a chance of 
victory All other flowers, 
grouped under “scattering,” 
received but three and one- 
half percent of the total 
The wishes of the people 
will be translated into legis- 
lative form — Congress will- 
ing — as soon as possible It 
is understood that a bill for 
the columbine is likewise to 
be introduced by the Colum- 
bine Society 

The National Flower Cam- 


paign was begun late in 1928, first to engender an inter- 
est and love for wild flowers , secondly, to promote their 
conservation, and thirdly, to direct attention to Nature 
generally The Association had no candidate. It like- 
wise felt that though a National Flower should be 
chosen, its choice was secondary to the other inteiests 
involved 

The referendum has been eminently successful A 
large proportion of school children voted, along lines 
suggested by the Association, in such a manner that 
there is no question of the benefit they derived A 
typical campaign is the one conducted by the Franklin 
Junior High School of Green Bay, Wisconsin, where all 
the state fioweis and candidates were illustrated on the 
school bulletin board, and discussion preceded the actual 
voting by a month 

Educators, who assisted the voting in more than a 
dozen states, have asserted that the campaign has fos- 
tered citizenship, by giving the school children oppor- 
tunity to vote in a National event It also created 
knowledge of history and Nature, both of which had to 
be studied to arrive at an 
intelligent opinion 

While the tracing of adult 
education is much more dif- 
ficult, the Association feels 
confident that the interest ex- 
pressed through the votes was 
not merely for the moment 
In more than thirty com- 
monwealths, state-wide cam- 
paigns were conducted by 
local organizations. The Gai- 
den Club of America, the 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution, the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, 
the State and National or- 
ganizations of Camp Fire 
Girls and Girl Scouts, the 
Columbine Society, Nature 
Clubs and conservation 
groups scattered over the en- 
tire nation all took a signify 
(Continued on page 184) 
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THE COLUMBINE WAS RUNNER-UP 
While It did not run a close race with the rose, it was far 
ahead of the violet and golden-rod, third and fourth place 
winners 





“A TINY RAIN-QUAIL WINGED HIS HAPPY WAY WITH 
A GREAT HOST OF HIS FEATHERED FRIENDS” 


The Last Fight of the 
Indian Rain -Quail 

by R. H. Ashby 

Illustrated by R. Bruce Horsfall 


T here was no wind The palm trees stood up 
straight and tall and stiffly under a sky of 
cloudless blue Through the close-matted foliage 
of overhanging peepul trees sunlight filtered, splash- 
ing the smoke-stained walls of Keonta village nestling 
in the shade 

Soft, twittering voices of women gossiping in the 
open, the tinkling bangles of girls at the well, the 
cooing of doves on the housetops, the chime of a distant 
temple bell mingled soothingly in a peaceful quietude- 
Only in the house of 
Taj Khan, the headman 
of the village, was there 
consternation Here, as 
befitting his dignity, he 
sat on a wooden plat- 
form, while a crowd of 
excited villagers squat- 
ted around on mats in 
all eagerness to witness 
the day’s match between 
the village champion 
rain-quail, and a 
stranger bird belonging 
to Karim, the crafty 
money-lender from the 
great city across the 
plains It was to be a crucial, even an epochal battle 
“Kana”, the pride of the village, was just a common 
little, black-breasted, bob-tailed rain-quail of no special 
breeding, rather resembling a dwarfed half-sized par- 
tridge A year since, while feeding m the low-lying 
millet fields on the outskirts of the village, he had 
fallen into the cunnmgly-laid trap of the bird-snarer 



THE YELLOW FIGHTING CLOTH WAS SPREAD. A FEW 
GRAINS SPRINKLED IN THE RING 


There had been a vain struggle within the net and then 
he had been rudely thrust into a net-covered basket 
where to his astonishment he had found himself with 
a number of his feathered friends — prisoners 
That day he had been taken to the dusty and noisy 
bazaar and offered for sale and bought by Taj Khan 
for a few annas, in the hope that he would turn out 
well Nobly had the quamt-lookmg fellow justified 
his purchaser’s expectations, and rigorous had been his 
training in the hands of Taj Khan, who was well 

versed in the ancient 
secret practices of the 
quail fanciers, handed 
down since the days of 
the Moghul rulers of 
Delhi in training birds 
for their beloved sport 
Much had the little 
rain-quail suffered m 
his period of prepara- 
tion for this fight with 
the money-lender’s bird 
According to imme- 
morial custom, India 
through, he had been 
dieted strictly on molas- 
ses and spice pills, to- 
gether with a small ration of gram Tonics made of 
astringent herbs, mixed to form a lotion, were freely 
rubbed all over him to harden his flesh, while a special 
rage-developmg treatment was inflicted to make him 
fight with a will 

This particular portion of his daily drill being con- 
sidered in India as essential to the prize-fighting rain- 
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quail as sparring is to the boxing pugilist of the 
western world, took the form of constant teasing when- 
ever the hungry bird was given his gram 

Taj Khan would put the millet m his left hand, 
offer it to “Kana” at a distance, but upon the tame 
little fellow advancing m eagerness to feed, his right 
hand, swathed in protecting cloth, would be brought 
down upon the grain time after time, until by constant 
teasing ‘TCana” would lose his temper and rush at 
the obstructing hand, pecking and fighting furiously 
till exhausted Then when he could fight no more, he 
was allowed to eat the well-won prize in peace 

'Tvana’’ soon realized that the only way to get the 
grain was to attack it 
So whenever anything, 
bird or hand, thereafter 
interposed itself be- 
tween the rain-quail and 
his gram, there was a 
fight 

Under a period of 
this treatment, ^Tvana’’ 
improved rapidly and 
in a short time had met 
and vanquished all the 
local feathered fighters 
to the entire satisfac- 
tion of Taj Khan, who, 
confident of his bird’s 
prowess, had arranged 
this match and more- 
over had laid wagers 
with those of his confreres who wished for the added 
thrill of a gamble 

The gray-bearded money-lender and his friends had 
also backed their bird heavily and smiled with the 
contempt of city folk at the excited babbling of the 
village worthies They, too, had their secret ways of 
schooling quails for the fight, — methods, they considered, 
that would beat those of rustic simpletons and village 
cultivators. 

At last all was ready, the bets were arranged and the 
village patriarch, in his capacity of referee, spread the 
yellow fighting cloth on the ground, sprinkling a few 
seeds of gram m the centre of the ring he paused im- 
pressively for a few seconds and then gave the word to 
commence. The birds were shaken from their cloth bags 
m which they had been confined, and placed at opposite 
ends of the cloth 

They had been left without food the previous day and 
in their hunger they both darted at the gram only to 
meet the maddening obstacle which their rage-mducing 
treatment had made them so familiar with 

For a few seconds the combatants halted, stiffened 
themselves and glared at each other Then “Kana’^ drew 
himself up to his full height and advanced a step majes- 
tically, his round, red, malicious eyes fixed upon his foe, 
his black breast expanding with indignation at the 
stranger’s presumption, his short, rounded wings quiv- 
ering, his stumpy little russet tail spread, his smooth 
head bobbing with extreme alertness, on the lookout for 
the very least movement of his enemy 

Suddenly there was a rush, they met in mid-air like 


fighting cocks Feathers flew Both being birds of proved 
ability, the match was expected to last at least thirty 
minutes, before the fighters acknowledged defeat m the 
regulation quail manner by turning tail and flying off 
the cloth 

“Kana”, quick as a flash of light, sprang at the other 
bieast Just as quickly, indeed, came down the stroke of 
his terrific beak on his opponent’s head, then before the 
blow could be repeated he seemed to falter and retreat 
wildly before the stranger’s pursuit Urged on by the 
astonished Taj Khan's oaths, “Kana” rushed once again 
at his enemy, but again gave way almost before he 
touched him He seemed to be afraid 

Panic prevailed, the 
crowd jeered and 
groaned, the money- 
lender looked on and 
smiled, while “Kana” 
dodged uncertainly 
about the arena, and in 
a disgracmgly short 
time acknowledged de- 
feat by flying away over 
the spectators’ heads 
and alighting some dis- 
tance down the road. 

The noise was deaf- 
ening Taj Khan almost 
foamed with rage, and 
in his fury of disap- 
pointment lifted a brick 
and hurled it at the 
vanquished warrior, then with a scowl turned to argue 
his debts before venturing to catch his bird and push 
it back into its bag 

After being recaptured 'Tvana” would not be per- 
mitted to fight again, indeed, he would be fattened for 
the cooking-pot. No chances would be given him for he 
had learnt the sweets of laziness and would in all prob- 
ability always retreat rather than fight in future. 

“Kana” was ignorant of his fate, nor did he much 
resent the stone that Taj Khan threw For the tiny bird 
was at the moment suffering torture caused by the finely- 
powdered chilli seed which had blown into his eyes and 
mouth at the first blow he had given his opponent 

Practicing an ancient cheating ruse sometimes used 
by scoundrels among the Oriental bird training frater- 
nity, the money-lender had sprinkled his bird’s feathers 
with chilli powder in such a manner that it would not 
inconvenience his own quail but incapacitate his 
opponent This dastardly trick had worked and lost 
“Kana” the fight, but it had an unlooked-for result now. 
Dazed with pain and thirst which were intensified by 
.the sun’s glare, the poor bird crept miserably aside into 
the shelter of some bushes by the side of the road. He 
lay still for a while in his place of concealment, while 
Nature exerted all her efforts to slowly unravel in the 
coils of his brains the memory of safe resting places and 
secluded feeding grounds in the vicinity of a pool a mile 
distant. 

After a while he emerged from his hiding place and 
made a few short, rapid quail flights in the direction 
of a group of mango trees, alighting in the thick grass 



. . CAME DOWN THE STROKE OF HIS TERRIFIC BEAK 
ON HIS OPPONENT’S HEAD” 
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and rushes fringing the cool and shaded water-side 

Here he lay so still among the undergrowth, his pro- 
tective coloring camouflaging with the surroundings so 
like the dried veeds and the mud, that even the gambol- 
ing field-mice did not discover him until they tumbled 
against what they mistook for a clod of sun-baked mud, 
and a pair of horned owls crooned in a branch above 
without noticing him, their gentle murmurmgs soothing 
his weary senses after the hubbub of the village and the 
shouts of the villagers. After a while he ventured cau- 
tiously down to the water’s edge and relieved his burn- 
ing eyes and throat of the remaining chilli powder 
Then he returned to the grateful shelter of the reeds 
and feasted on the monads of luscious grubs and 
caterpillars he found there, taking a keen interest mean- 
w'hile in the teeming bird life about him 

Just before night fell a great regiment of bar-headed 
geese lead by a wise old gander in its V-shaped array 
passed straight overhead on one of those mysterious 
journeys towards the setting sun, which shone red as a 
ball of live coal through the rain-filled clouds Night 
fell swiftly, for in India there is but little twilight, and 
when the first croaking of the bull frogs caught his ear, 
he rose from his covert, listened awhile to the faint 
sleepy quacking of the teal and the splashing of water 
off webbed feet, then, finding all was safe, he revelled 
in all the night doings of a free, wild quail once more, 
for being nocturnal birds, quails live their days when 
all IS dark to man 

First he indulged in a sand bath; then he attended 


to his toilet, spending a considerable time preening his 
plumage until the feathers of his wings and tail were 
arranged to his complete satisfaction. 

Presently, however, he grew restless He felt a strange 
desire dowm m his heart for companionship He stood 
erect, gazing up at the soft sky overhead as if expecting 
some summons, when his ear caught the sound of many 
tiny wungs overhead, a sound that stirred some dormant 
memory and set his very soul quivering with a strange 
desire to join the passing birds 

As he was gathering himself for flight, they abruptly 
swooped, and in an instant the water-side all about him 
was thick with rain-quails alighted there for a brief 
rest on their monsoon migration from the low-lying 
districts to the drier parts of the United Provinces 


That night, the grey beards of the village gathered 
under the peepul tree, the hookah was passed around 
and under the influence of smoke Taj Khan waxed 
vehement 

^‘Brothers,” said he, ‘'Dire disgrace has fallen upon 
this village We have searched the roadside till we be 
tired men Never has it been known that a beaten quail 
failed to return for his punishment ” 

His listeners wagged their heads, and with one voice 
exclaimed, “May the jackals feast on him tonight ” 
Fate decreed otherwise, for as these words were 
uttered, high up in the dark sapphire sky, lit by the 
stars, a tiny rain-quail winged his happy way with a 
host of his kind to the distant uplands of the North 


Marauders of 
the Fish Pool 


T he humble fish have 
enemies just as trouble- 
some as the cat is to the 
bird, and one of the worst is 
the giant water bug, called 
by some electric light bugs 
because the adults seem to be 
attracted to bright lights 
This peculiar type is capable 
of living both in and out ot 
the water, which is the reason 
for its appearance in many 
pools in a small neighbor- 
hood The species pictured 
here is known as the Zaitha 
and belongs to the family 
Belostomidae. It is over an 

inch long, of a dark brown color, oval shape, and has 
two rather broad hind legs, a sharp short beak, and two 
clasping front legs Concealing itself in the mud at the 
bottom of the pool, it awaits the unsuspecting fish With 



They Discourage 
Fish Growers 

by Edna Betts Trask 


great swiftness, it darts out 
and attacks its prey by clasp- 
ing Its sharp forelegs around 
the fish, sucking the blood 
from its neck The Zaitha 
does most of its damage dur- 
ing the season when the fish 
are spawning and makes it 
very discouraging to the owner 
of the pool who is always so 
enthusiastic over the increase 
of his fish 

One of the most interesting 
habits of this bug is the man- 
ner in which the eggs are 
cared for The female lays her 
eggs on the back of the male, 
fastening them with a layer of waterproof glue — much 
to the displeasure of the prospective parent Often, this 
duty of nurse-maid so irritates the male bug that 
he hides himself for days, until the eggs hatch. 
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TO BE FOUND IN JASPER 
A pair of Canada geese nest along a 
lake, while a king-hsher and a moun- 
tain goat, both park denizens, look on 
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visitor to the exclusion of 
nearly ever} thing else 
And there is never enough 
time to take in them all 
The land of “magnifi- 
cent distances” is Jasper 
The great mountain ranges, 
lemnants of ancient sea- 
bottoms hoisted skyw ard 
by the gigantic forces 
creating the Rocky moun- 

THE FRIENDLY POSEUR 
The black bear is the garbage- 
glutton in Jasper as elsewhere 



CANADIAK NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


ernment, that, profiting by the example 
of the United States, has set aside great 
tracts m the untouched Canadian Northwest 
for the eternal preservation of the natural 
wilderness Its 5,380 square miles comprise 
more than half the total area of Canadian 
pieserves and form a major part of a great 
chain of “open spaces” that extend straight 
north for three hundred unbroken miles 
from the southern tip of Banff National 
Park and reaches out to include the foot- 
hills both east and west of the Rockies 
Jasper adjoins Mt Robson National Park 
on the Alberta-British Columbia Boundary 



tains, run from northwest to southeast, 
and cutting across them, frustrating 
the attempts of the peaks to dominate 
the land, he three beautiful valleys — 
the famous Athabaska, the Brazeau 
and the Noith Saskatchewan Time 
has carved great meadows and rolling 
hills; glaciers have added symmetry 
and curve, to create a simple grandeui 
with perfect proportion of mountain, 
lowland and water There is a touch 
of the freedom of thb jilains in Jasper 
which relieves the harshness of endless 
miles of naked summits and serrated 
ridges And the brilliantly colored 
lakes — some opaquely green, some 
amethyst, some a thousand shades at 
once, form the jewels for which the 
mountains and valleys are but settings 
Jasper is primarily a monument to 
the foresight of the Canadian Gov- 



MALIGNE LAKE 
As beautiful in its way as is 
dainty calypso, the orchid of 
deep glens 


line and Rocky Mountains 
Park at the south In the 
entire region wild life is 
inviolate, forests are to be 
preserved, and, though 
highways to open the sec- 
tion will be built, the pony 
and pack train will con- 
tinue for years to be the 
principal mode of locomo- 
tion 

This wilderness, broken 
only by the twin razor 
edges of the Canadian Na- 
tional railroad, which 
alone open it to the world, 
has played almost a lead- 
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IN JASPER IS SANCTUARY 
Both the ptarmigan and deer are 
increasing rapidly in the Park Say- 
age-mouthed rainbow trout, however, 
are still legitimate prey 

mg rule m the building ot the 
CcLnaduin Northwest Four 
waves of pioneers tramped 
along the rushing Athaliaska, 
seeking the natural gatewa} 
thiough the Rockies to sub- 
due the lUgged Nature of a rich land The fur-traders, 
with then burdens of pelts, representing the first harvest 
from the centuries of undisturbed wild life propagation, 
were the first to follow David Thompson, who discov- 
ered Athabaska Pass in 1810, then came the scientific 
explorers, trying to understand the endless variety of 
Nature in this new land — and among them David Doug- 
las, godfather to the Douglas fir, who on one occasion 
packed 43 pounds of precious seed on his back and 
brought them over the Continental Divide The rush of 
gold-seekers in the middle of the century was doomed 
to disappointment and in many cases, death, but the 
railroaders, racing for a route to link Pacific and Atlan- 
tic, found their dreams realized in 
Yellowhead and Athabaska passes In 
1909 came the first rails, and these 
alone have survived a greedy Nature 
that IS bent on conquering all signs of 
man’s coming Now the tourists have 
found the land, to rejoice m its wnld- 
ness and its endless charm 

The picturesque cavalcades of fur- 
traders found, when they roamed the 
Athabaska country, a superabundance 
of animal life, but excessive hunting 
and trapping — ^not fbr sport, but for 
sustenance — gradually drove the wild 
life away from the trails When die Park was created in 
1909, continued Indian hunting had sadly depleted the 
furbearers and big game Since that time, however, with- 


in the closely guarded lioundaries of the preserve, ani- 
mal life has been coming back Bear, sheep, goat and 
deer are found everywhere, cjuite frankly curious about 
men, and unafraid A herd of over 100 
goats live precariously on Boule Roche, 
and nearly 10,000 others range from 
Pocahontas to Athabaska Falls, along 
the north fork of the Snake Indian 
River and in the Maligne and Medi- 
cine Lake Valleys Silver tips and black 
bears call the country their owm Elk 
are so tame as to wander close to Jas- 
per Lodge, although their usual 
stamping ground is the Maligne lange 
and the upper Athabaska Moose 
abound in the willow and aspen 
Fm.nvANi>BCHLMAN ..^ves, driveu to sanctuary by 

shooting in the country to the east Caribou, 
mountain representatives of an arctic race, aie found 
in two regions — the Snake Indian and the Tonquin 
Valleys The furbearers, — mink, marten, otter, and fish- 
er, — are recovering from the depredations which marked 
the nineteenth century Every lake, nearly, boasts of its 
quota of beaver, and two lodges are m plain sight of 
the highway at the northern end of Lac Beauvert 
klarmots whistle from every rocky patch, and peer 
above the friendly boulders to watch the traveller pass 
“Ha} makers” or pikas continue their harvesting under 
overhanging rocks Several varieties of squirrels and 
chipmunks and many smaller species represent the 
small mammal population, and grow fat along the trails 
from lirilies offered m exchange of a pose or two 
The predatory animals are restricted to a few wolves 
in the northern section, the 
beautiful lynx, periodically 
numerous, and many coyotes 
The lialance of Nature, so 
often upset in American Parks, 


TWO OF THE PARK 
FAVORITES 

The giant carpets of pink heather 
make the beauty of the alpine 
meadows Friend whiskey-jack is 
the Park alarm clock 
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MOUNT COLUMBIA 
The second highest peak in the main range of 
Rockies, and the highest in Jasper Park 

precarious frigid homes m the rocks 

Tree life is not prominent in Jasper, 
It IS too far north and too high in alti- 
tude, but all the representatives of the 
Canadian and Alpine zones are there, 
among them the jack pme, Engelmann 
spiuce, fir and other evergreens Great 
groves of timber dot the valleys, but as 
the trees give up the struggle at 6,000 
feet, much of the park is naked rock, 
or else given over to hardy shrubs and 
herbaceous plants 

There are but three geologic periods 
not represented by outcroppings of 
rock in Jasper, and it has been a mecca 
for geologists ever since it was known 
This home of the Columbian Icefield 
and several hundred lesser glaciers 
gives marvellous opportunity for 
glacier study, and the sharply-cut cliffs 
and canyons present unexcelled ex- 
amples of the twisting and turning of 
rock strata You will see in Jasper, 
among thousands of other things, the 
ripple marks of stranded beaches 8,000 
feet above the sea, marking the spot 
where once the tides of ancient oceans 


IS little changed in Jasper hlan has not }ct had time ebbed and flowed 

The task of surve}ing to completion the plant life of Birds are many and varied here Giouse drum in the 
Jasper still remains, although the Tonquin Valley and lowlands, and “foolhens’Mive up to their name Whiske} 
Mount Edith Cavell region has been quite thoroughly jacks, or Canada jays, and chickadees keep the day noisy 

canvassed One does not need to be a botanist to appre- The ospre 3 ^s and eagles rule as monarchs of the crags 

ciate, however, the alpine gardens and the flower-streun In the littje mountain streams the water ouzel splashes, 
slopes in spring April has hardly opened m the Atha- while the lakes afford a great population of water birds 
baska valley before white anemones and yellow snow- — the fantastic loons and grebe, goldeneyes, mergansers, 
lilies are racing the retreating snow up the hillsides, to mallards, butterballs, and a host of geese Teals°disturb 
give way m their turn to Philadelphia lilies and wild the reflections of mountains as they float over the surface 
rose Gaillardias line the open trails, which, w^hen they of the ponds Owls of several species here hunt their 
turn to wind among deeper woods, disclose twinflowers murine prey, and the hawks haunt the hills The orni- 
und white queen-cups The snow-flowered dryas covers thological record has >et to be completed, however, so 
many a gravelly patch of ground Red and } ellow colum- one enters as an explorer, and leaves with the joys of 
bine abound, the calypso, fairy-wunged, one of the most many fresh discoveries 

beautiful of mountain orchids, awaits the flower lover Such, in too few words— and too prosaic ones— is 
m the shady depths Jasper It is a Canadian treasure chest where are stored 

It is m the loftier meadows where the flower sym- numberless wonders of Nature And above all, it is 

phonies swell to most exquisite heights Little Shovel Canada’s generous answer to the call of the outdoor 
Pass, on the usual tourist route, and Marmot Pass defy lovers of an entire continent, it is a solemn pledge that 
description when early summer comes to Jasper. Lark- the wilderness of untold centuries, the wilderness^'of the 
spurs, forget-me-nots, arnicas, paintbrushes— these pioneers, shall not be destroyed 
flowers and a host of others 
cover the slopes And even 
up beyond the treeline many 
delicate blooms, — moss cam- 
pion, snowlilies, monkey 
flowers and a variety of 
heaths and herbs, — find 

SHEEP ALONG THE TRAIL 
Not an uncommon sight along the 
way in the greatest of Canadian 
preserves 
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THE PACK RAT, WITH STEALTHY STRIDE, 
DEPARTS WITH HIS PLUNDER, WHILE 
HUMANS SLEEP 


The Free Trader of the West 

He Swaps and Swaps, and Always Wins 
by Dan McGowan 

Illustrations by R Bruce Horsfall 


I T didn’t take him long to 
find us We had hardly 
moved into our camp 
.ibout fifty miles south of 
Lake Louise when he let us 
know he w as around, by 
swapping a spoon for a pine 
cone, then he borrowed a tin 
cup, and left us a stick for 
security During the first 
night, we could hear him pok- 
ing about under the call in 
floor in his sociable way His 
hind feet went “tap tap tap” 
on the hard pine boards Our 
friend, the banker, from 
hlontreal, who was taking his 
first pilgrimage to what he 
smirkmgly called “God’s 
Country”, fidgeted and jump- 
ed, and suggested ghosts and 
haunted houses and Conan 
Doyle, but Joe, the half breed, 
snorted contemptuously 
‘'Huh, no banshee here. 
Only pack rat Him moved 
in ” 

Then, next morning, the 
clean-looking little fellow 
with the grey fur wrap and 



THE PRACTICAL JOKER CAREFULLY 
BURIED THE BANKER’S MOLARS 


the impertinent busy tail 
caused a war in our peaceful, 
happy camp Our banker had 
lost his false teeth He had 
placed them beside his bed, 
he roared, and he stalked up 
and down the cabin mumbl- 
ing threats of violence against 
the individual whose mis- 
guided sense of humor had 
caused him to replace his 
dental necessities with the 
skull of a squirrel He kept 
eyeing the grinning Joe, and 
it was almost evening before 
the woods-wise guide really 
saw the seriousness of such 
rage, and led the way to a 
nearby rat “museum”, where 
amid the bric-a-brac of man> 
robberies, the pack rat had 
placed the missing molars 
WTiereupon our friend called 
on the Bank of Montreal, the 
U S Federal Reserve System 
and the Canadian Mounted 
to exterminate this practical 
joker of the western forests 
and hills 

It would be hard to remove 
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the activities of the pack rat, however, fiom the western 
regions While not abundant, he is evenly distributed, 
and each year he has several litters of young in the 
soft grass and hair nests with their buhvarks of twngs, 
reed roots and cactus burrs Of course his enemies are 
legion^ — haw’ks, owls and eagles attack from the air, 
while wild cats, weasels and the emotes are eager to 
pounce upon him — but he is quick, and intelligent, 
and his prominent, bright e}es see everything Since the 
epidermis of his tail is loosely attached, a good many 
times his life has been saved by the skin thereof Man 
hardly molests him The wrangleis and rangers seem to 
appreciate — with 
limitations — his 
unconsciouspractical 
joking and his rob- 
beries. He has no 
economic value, and 
though he will nib- 
ble corn, potatoes 
and 'some gram, he 
IS no bother Perhaps 
his sociable qualities 
keep his ranks filled 
— for he prefers 
human surroundings, 
wdiere the wilder 
animals do not come, 
and every inhabited cabin has a family under the floor. 
He does not hibernate during the winter, but lives on 
his store of nuts, roots and fruits collected with his 
well-known pack habits 

The ‘‘trader^’, or “pack”, or “mountain” rat is really 


a wood rat, wdio has adapted himself to life m the frozen 
wilderness of the sub-arclics as well as to that of the 
semi-tropic deserts of the South 

Theie is a meteorological observatory situated on the 
summit of a high mountain m the Rockies The instru- 
ments, all of the self-recoidmg type, are visited onl> 
once m a while One da^ , a new w^eather-clerk who had 
been sent out returned to his station with his eyes pop- 
ping out, and gasped that the weather had just gone 
crazy His supenois examined the thermograph charts 
— ^the temperature had fluctuated violently from 
between forty below to the boiling point during 

the past four days 
Consternation reign- 
ed Investigations 
worthy of the Senate 
started Then it was 
found that a loo«e 
piece of string had 
been pulled off a 
shelf by an acquisi- 
ti\e pack rat, who 
had entered the bu- 
reau for reasons of 
his own In going 
out, the string had 
caught in a crack 
in the thermograph 
case Every time the rat pulled on the cord, he moved 
the delicate needle For four days he struggled for 
the possession of the string, while the temperature, to 
all appeal ances, grew hot and then cold Persistence 
has the pack rat — that, and an affection for bargains 



Going, Going, 


Gone! 


T he contest this 
time was not be- 
tween a bullfrog 
and a bulldog, but one 
in which old basso pro- 
fundo and a leopard 
frog were on opposites 
of the question It mat- 
ters little whether the 
spotted son of Eana 
called the other a “green 
old water fool”, or whe- 
ther he merely looked 
like a good meal — 
the result was the same 
The argument was won by the bull on the last 
swallow. Neither of the creatures look very 
pleased, however, in the pictures here shown 



ONE, TWO, THREE 
Above^ primary man- 
oeuvres in leopard irog 
swallowing 


The Sad Case of 
the Leopard Frog 

by A1 Fnedland 


The gastronomic feat took place 
in my museum near Cold Spring, 
New York, and caused much philosophic specu- 
lation in the minds of those who saw it Did the 
bullfrog know that he was swallowing his own 
cousin, that both of them were Rana, and the 
only difference between them was the difference 
between catesbiana and ptpiens ? Had he been 
brought up poorly m matters of dining eti- 
quette^ Was he defi- 
4W i 5 zoology? The 

* v ** general conclusion, how- 

resolved itself in- 
to the following result 
“One bullfrog, full 
grown, but not able to 
swallow ” 

THE FINISHING TOUCH 
‘"And that was the end of 
the irog, the irog ** 




VARS of 


by G. T Gregory 

Purdue University Agricultural 
Extension Department 


W iLEK I was a boy the rose bush 
never received much attention 
It stood at the corner of the 
house and bore a profusion of blossoms 
in June which soon withered and lost 
their petals No one ever gave it a thought 
except perhaps to slash off a branch that 
hung out too far and caught at our 
clothes with its multitude of thorns And, 
through all this neglect and misuse the 
bush thrived, bearing its yearly crop of 
old fashioned roses 
Now, however, things are different 
The rose has been refined and bred into 
a gorgeous flower with a long beautiful 
bud With all this refining it would seem as if some of 
the sturdy hardiness of the old fashioned bush has gone 
But, few of us would discard the new for the old With 
all its weakness we love it more and must lie ready to 
fight for it We must save it from its invisible enemies, 
the fungi 

One of the most common of these diseases on all 
types of roses is the black spot disease Black circular 
spots develop on the leaves Sometimes there is only one 
large spot and again there may be numerous small ones, 
but in either case the leaf turns }ellow and soon falls 
from the plant Often the disease practically defoliates 
the bush 

The fungus causing black spots goes by the name 
of Dtplocai pon rome During the summer when the 



BROWN CANKERS 
Appearing on the stems causing 
purplish blotches 


the ROSES 

Battling the Beauties 
Fearsome Foes 


weather is wxt it spiead'^ lapidh b} the 
spores that are formed on the diseased 
leaves and blown b) the wnnd On the 
wet leaf the spores sprout and the germ 
tube grow’s down into the tissue, produc- 
ing another spot During every wet spell 
in summer this process is repeated. The 
infected leaves fall to the ground carry- 
ing the fungus with them 

This summer stage cannot withstand 
the dry cold weather of winter so a won- 
derful change takes place within these 
dead leaves on the ground The fungus 
changes its habit of growth and produces 
another kind of cold resistant spores 
They are eight in number and are enclosed in tiny sacs 
embedded in the old rose leaves In spring when the 
w’eather warms and the new rose leaves are again peep- 
ing forth from their winter buds, the fungus renews 
its activity The winter spores aie ejected from the sacs 
by h}drostatic pressure and once freed from the sac 
they are easily splashed or blown to the new leaves 
They sprout there m a drop of water, enter the leaf 
and in ten days’ time a new black spot has appeared 
Again the fungus is ready for its summer of destruc- 
tion to the rose leaves. 

Way dowm South wheie it is summer all winter it is 
possible that the fungus does not need the winter stage 
It may live as the summer stage This makes the fight 
just that much more difficult but it is by no means 



ROSE MILDEW 
At the left One 
£ghts It with sul- 
phur dust from 
spring to fall 


HOWITGROWS 
Mildew IS a fun- 
gus growing on 
the surface of the 
leaf 
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hopeless Surely science can find a wav to check it 
This IS the way the fungus li\cs How shall we stop 
it'^ Kot so difficult if we will consider the life ol the 
fungus and fight accordingl} Fir^^t let us attack it m its 
wunter quarters and rake and burn all the fallen rose 
leaves in autumn This will eliminate much of the 
danger but not all because remember this is a tin\ plant 
and does not need much to live on Its necessities are few^ 



In spring and summer w’e must protect the leaves 
with sulphur dust This of course means the special 
dusting sulphur that has been ground exceedingly fine 
There is on the market a special rose dust that has been 
colored green so that it will not discolor the leaves 
Apply this dust every week or ten days during the spring 
when the weather is wet In summer if the weather is 
hot and dry it will not be necessary to dust so often, 
perhaps once every tw’o or three weeks The dusting must 
continue in the autumn as late as October 
Another common trouble of roses is the mildew, a 
disease that powders the leaves, buds and young stems 
wnth a white growth It will curl the leaves and blast 
the buds It is most serious on the climbing t}pes of 
roses Ordinarily it is the first disease one notes 
Mildew should cause no great concern to the growler 
if he will only be prepared wuth the sulphur dust As 
soon as the disease appears a few puffs of the dust gun 
will cover the vine with the sulphur and will effectually 
get rid of the trquble But let no one be deceived by the 
disappearance of the mildew, — it will reappear later on 
the new' leaves The control is a matter of vigilance 


1 he rose is also susceptible to several canker diseases 
Crown canker causes the death of the stems at the crown 
and ma} kill part or all the bush Brown canker attacks 
the leaves, flow'ers and stems, causing purplish dead 
areas Stem canker is another disease similar to browm 
canker but caused by a different fungus W'atch for dead 
or d)ing branches of the bushes and cut out the diseased 
parts below the canker In cases of severe infestations 
these canker fungi can be held in check by spraying 
with ammonical copper carbonate from five to seven 
times during the season, beginning when the new growdh 
starts in spring 

The sulphur dust for roses mav be mixed with lead 
arsenate or calcium arsenate and also wuth any nicotine 



preparation to control various leaf eating and sap suck- 
ing insects These include the slugs, red spider, lice and 
leaf hoppers When scale insects are serious on the rose 
bushes it may be necessary to cut and burn the most 
heavily infested canes A spra\ during the dormant 
season with any of the oil sprays will kill the scale 
Lime sulphur at the strength of one gallon in ten gallons 
of w^ater is also effective but this spray should not be 
used near the house because lime sulphur blackens paint 
Most roses need some protection against winter injury 
Ordinarily this simply consists in mounding the soil up 
about the stem to a height of ten inches and then covering 
lightly with straw Certain of the tender hybrid teas 
must be buried in a mound of soil or wrapped with 
straw The hybrid perpetuals, Rugosa and hybrid 
Rugosa, and moss roses are all hardy without protection 




Spring and the rebut h oj wild flowers and trees, the northward swing of the \ 
birds, the call of the open, a)e all expressed m the April issue of Nature Magazine 
Among the features of that issue will be stories on Bird Songs, John Burroughs, 
Skeezix, a White Coyote, the Peregrine Falcon, Spring Peepers and other stones 
of the springtime that causes snowbound life to awake once more ^ 



The Humble Way of the Shake 


As Revealed by Photography That All May Practice 
by L. W. Brownell 

Photographs, Where Uncredited, hy the Author 


E ver since the snake was held responsible for man^s 
expulsion from the Garden of Eden, no other ani- 
mal has been so universally hated and feared 
One reason piobably lies in the fact that a number of 
the species are dangerously poisonous, and some are 
even deadly, but a still more potent reason is born in 
their stealthy manner of motion, and their silence It is 
a heritage of man’s primitive existence to fear that which 
moves without sound And still this prejudice runs on 
through civilization, though in a great majority of in- 
stances, It IS entirely without cause or real justification 


It IS almost impossible to make a large majority of 
people believe that not all snakes are poisonous I know , 
for I have tried it I well remember seeing, some years 
ago, on a country road along w’hich I was riding on a 
bicycle, a ring of half-a-dozen men and boys, diligently 
throwing stones at something m a fence corner I dis- 
mounted to find out the cause of the excitement and 
discovered that the object of their animosity was a little 
garter snake about two feet long None of them, — and 
four were grown men, — had the courage to face this 
little creature at a distance of less than ten feet As the}' 



RARELY POSING 
The ring-necked snake at 
the Tight IS very secre- 
tive, but when found is 
not hard to photograph 


A BLACK SNAKE 
A constrictor, forsooth, 
but quite harmless to 
man, who persecutes him 
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^\ere exceeding!} bad shots the little 
reptile, when I arrived, was taring not 
too badly I will never forget the looks 
of utter horror and amazement with 
which they watched me as I picked 
up the little creature Of course the} 
shouted wairnmgs at me not to go near 
it or it w^ould surely kill me, and 
when I reached dowm to take it I am 
cjuite certain that they all expected to 
see me drop dead before their eyes As 
I held it m my hands and walked to- 
ward them to try and convince them 
how really harmless it was they backed 
away as though they expected it to 
spring from my hands and attack 


THE HANDSOME RIB- 
BON SNAKE SIGNS HIS 
NAME 

At the right a pair of harm- 
less garter snakes bask in 
the sun 


NO RATTLER’S POISON 
HARMS THE KING- 
SNAKE 

The gentleman below is mas- 
ter in battle, while the grass 
snake, at the bottom, picks 
no quarrels at all 


thean, nor would they be persuaded that it 
w as not a deadly creature Even as I rode 
away, with the snake in my pocket, they 
shouted after me that it would certainly 
eventually bite and kill me, and I am 
positive that they really considered me a 
doomed man 

The belief exemplified by these men 
has been fostered from time immemorial by the great 
number of myths that surround these creatures Among 
the more common of these concerns the “hoop snake” 
which forms a hoop of its body by taking its tail m its 
mouth and rolls after its intended victim wuth incred- 
ible velocity, according to the fairy story often told This 
has a variation in some parts of the South wherein the 
snake eventually brings up against a cotton-wood tree 
which begins to fade within the hour, and in less than 
a day stands charred and black, poisoned by the fright- 
ful venom sent into its bark Another figment of some- 
one’s vivid imagination is the 'Svhip snake,” having 
a sting on the end of its tail with which it strikes and 
kills its victims in much the same manner as one would 
use a quirt Possibly this tale was evolved from the 
red-bellied or horn snake, a southern species with a 
spine on the end of its tail, which, however, is harmless 
The h}pnotizing effect of a snake’s eye that will enable it 
to gain such control over its prey that they will fall easy 
victims, is quite a widespread and common myth, as is 
also the one that endows the snake with the power to 
eject a stream of poison from its mouth for a considerable 
distance The one which makes of the snake a revengeful 
creature that will follow a person who has killed its 
mate until the opportunity offers for retaliation is, per- 
haps, not quite so well knowm but is, nevertheless, held 
in a stubborn belief by a large number of people 
The absolutely ridiculous articles that are allowed, 
from time to time, to creep into the news concerning 
these animals helps to keep alive the fear of them Quite 
frequently I see in the daily papers such items as 
‘TCilled by the Bite of an Adder,” ‘Terrible Fight with 
a Blacksnake,” “Bitten by a Water Snake, Dies Hor- 
rible Death ” Editors who publish such items would do 
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NOTHING SO UGLY AND LESS 
HARMFUL 

The water snake looks mean, but he 
will not attack 


JUST OUT OP THE EGG, AND 
NOT DRY 

A few milk snakes survey the world 
ior the €rst time 


well to acquaint themselves with the habits of the snakes 
before making themselves the object of laughter to those 
who know, and giving misinformation to those who do 
not Not so long ago I remember reading, in a New^ 
York paper, a long account of a wuman in Colorado 
who fought a band of rattlesnakes for two hours and 
killed, if I remember rightly, two hundred and fifty of 
them, using nothing but a stick as a weapon This on 
the face of it is manifestly ludicrous, for the article 
w^ent on to say that the snakes attacked her in a band 
for no apparent reason which, incidentally, a snake 
never does under any circumstances Moreover, if such 
a thing should, by the wildest stretch of imagination, 
ever happen, nobody, no matter how active he might 
be, could stand off such an attack single-handed with- 
out being badly bitten. 

As a matter of fact the snake is more or less of a 
gentleman His first instinct is to avoid mankind when 
possible and attend strictly to his own business when 
allowed There are, unfortunately, altogether too many 


Those of the South and Southwest often grow to a 
length of seven or eight feet and their ‘Tite” is almost 
tantamount to a death w^arrant The moccasin, that 
much feared reptile of the South, is a dweller of the 
sw^amps and morasses and, moreover, is so sluggish that 
one may step over him, as I have frequently done, with- 
out his shownng any resentment The copperhead, the 
rattlesnake’s nearest relative, is distributed over the 
northeastern portion of the country and is now’here 
common Its “bite,” while very unpleasant, is never 
fatal unless entirely disregarded The fourth of the 
poisonous species is a comparatively small snake found 
m the far South and called the coral snake, because of 
its alternate bands of red, yellow and black This is 
really a dangerous snake, related to the cobra, and its 
“bite” has been known, on several occasions, to cause 
death Fortunately it is rare and, even more fortunately, 
it IS hard to anger and may even be handled without 
fear of bad effects if one will but do so in a gentle man- 
ner This I proved accidentally, and I have never since 
ceased to be glad that it was a 
fact. Some years ago, when I 
knew little concerning snakes 
but thought I knew a great deal, 
I spent some months in the wilds 
of Florida on a collecting trip 
One day I saw one of these little 
fellows directly in my path and, 
as I had always handled snakes 


people who cannot see a snake without 
being attacked with an overwhelming 
desire to kill it Any snake will show 
fight when forced to do so but it will 
always avoid battle when possible 
Even the rattlesnake will give warning 
when too closely approached and will 
strike only as a last resort It acts 
entirely on the defensive In fact, it 
is capable of being handled with im- 
punity if one does so m a gentle man- 
ner and with no show of tear, I can- 
not, however, go so far as to advise 
you to try the experiment 

Public sentiment to the contrary, it 
is a fact that, of all the species of 
snakes native to the United States, 
there are only four that are poisonous 
To be sure the rattlesnake, the most 
dangerous of them, is divided into a 
number of varieties some of which may 
be found in every state in the Union. 
The northern rattler is comparatively 
small, rarely attaining a length of 
more than four feet. His “bite,” while 
dangerous, is not necessarily deadly 
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ONE OF THE DWARFS 
OF SNAKEDOM 
De Kay’s snake is rarely 
more than a loot in length 


utes, — long enough 
for Die to focus my 
camera and obtain a 
picture. 

If another method 
IS preferred, the fol- 
lowing plan will al- 
ways work if one 
but uses sufficient pa- 
tience: set up and 

and liked them, I picked it up and took it to camp with focus your camera upon a certain piece of ground Stop 
me thinking, of course, that it was a harmless species down your lens until you have a depth of focus that 
There I kept it for more than a week, playing with it will give sharp definition over at least a foot of ground, 
every day, until it finally escaped, and m all that time Now mark the four sides of the spot wherein your sub- 
it never once turned on me or showed the least irnta- ject must be in order to be in sharp focus, set your 

tion. It was not until some time later that I learned that shutter, insert your plate holder and pull the slide 

I had been handling a dangerous reptile. ready for an exposure Now herd your subject care- 

Aside from any other considerations in their favor fully into this space This can be done with patience 
snakes are of considerable economic value as destroyers and after some experience by carefully guiding him with 
of rodents and insects. As such they should be pro- a stick Never strike him "WTen the end of his tail is 

tected instead of being persecuted by nearly everyone wdthm one boundary, even though his head may be past 

at every possible opportunity The one and only real the other one, strike the ground sharply with your stick 

offence of which most snakes can be accused is the rob- directly in front of his nose This will cause him to draw 

lung of bird’s nests, and this they will do whenever the back into a fighting attitude, and he will usually hold 

opportunity presents itself. this pose long enough for an exposure. If any part of 

As subjects for our cameras snakes prove to be most his body should extend beyond >our boundary marks 
interesting "and while their quickness of action makes you will have to try again until you get him where you 
them rather hard to pose successfully, still, with patience, wish him. Several of the accompanying photographs 
one can accomplish much Possibly the idea of posing were made in this manner, noticeably those of the water 
anything so elusive as a snake may seem ridiculous to and ribbon snakes 

some, nevertheless, I can assure you that it can be done This method is particularly effective with the poison- 
cffectively although, it is true, they cannot be induced, ous species for it is easy to make them assume a defensive 

under ordinary circumstances, to hold the pose very long, attitude and this they wnll keep so long as you are just 

Snakes are characteristically long and slender and a outside their striking range One must be particularly 

photograph of one stretched at full length would careful, however, not to allow any portion of their body 

greatly resemble a string laid on the giound It is there- to come within this range, which is about one-third of 

fore necessary to make 
them assume some sort of 
a coil This allows a 
nearer, and consequently, 
larger view and shows to 
the best advantage their 
natural grace of outline It 
IS not difficult to accom- 
plish. First, one must 
never be afraid to handle 
his subjects. I have fre- 
quently succeeded in so 
quieting a subject by hold- 
ing it gently but firmly and 
softly stroking it upon the 
head and neck that it 
would remain motionless 
m one spot for several min- 

HE LIKES TO POSE FOR 
THE CAMERA 
The heg-nosed snake is a hig 
bluff when in a battle 
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their total length An instant of carelessness w ill, almost 
certainl}', result in being struck The strike of a snake 
is probably the most rapid of any animal movement and 
it seldom fails to reach its objective 

The little hog-nosed snake, or puff adder as it is 
more commonly called, a picture of which appears on 
another page, is one of the easiest of all the snakes to 
photograph In looks and actions he is, apparently, one 
of the most ferocious, but his actions belie his nature, 
which IS gentle in the extreme Small, rarely tw^o feet 
in length, he is stockily built and, when excited or angry 
or m an attempt to defend himself from an enemy, he 
wall flatten and distend his head and forepart of his body 
to almost twice its natural width, at the same time hissing 
so loudly that he can be heard at a considerable dis- 
tance His fierce demeanor is all bluff and though, in fur- 
ther carrying out this bluff, he will sometimes attempt 
a strike, he never actually does and it is next to impos- 
sible to force him to bite or take hold of anything with 
his mouth He is, of course, harmless, for he secretes 
no poison and makes an interesting and amusing pet 
When placed on the ground after handling he will 
assume any posture desired and keep it, usually for 
some time In fact he will often go so far as to feign 
death, rolling over on his back and becoming perfectly 
rigid Then we must wait until he comes to life again. 


Of course, much better work can be done m the line 
of snake photograph} wuth much less expenditure of 
time and energ} if one has an assistant It must be one, 
however, who knows how, and is not afraid, to handle 
the subjects Then he can do the posing while you 
attend strictly to the photographic end of the business 
I once made some excellent photographs of a four foot 
Idack snake, one of winch is reproduced wnth this 
article, wuth the aid of an assistant, which I never 
could have obtained alone, as the black snake is one of 
the quickest of all in his movements 

I do not w'ant my readers to get the impression from 
what I have said that none of the snakes, except the 
poisonous species, will “bite ” All of the larger snakes, 
with the single exception of the hog-nosed snake, ma} do 
so, but none but the poisonous species secrete any poison 
and their bite is not so much to be feared as that of the 
mosquito I have knowm people to die from the bite of 
the latter but never from that of one of the harmless 
snakes 

The snake is a wonderful example of the effect of a 
bad reputation His friends are helping him live it 
down, but the ancient prejudice exists A few^ days with 
him as subject of your camera, however, will go far in 
convincing that his dangerousness is largely a myth 
and that after all, he is a gentleman in most respects 


THE CROW CLARK FOUMD 

by F. W. Schmoe 



O NE evening not long ago I sat by my camp fire near the 
summit of a peak of the Cascade Range Suddenly 
the restful stillness of the high places w^as broken by 
a cry It w^as far from musical but it w^as cheery and pleasant 
for it was -the call of an old friend of mine wTom I had not 
seen for almost a year, — ^the Clark crow A moment later the 
fellow dropped in on me Dropped is a good w^ord for that is 
just the way they arrive 

He is a large pearl-gray cousin to a crow with a heavy 
beak and wings that are black and wdiite His manner of flight 
is as peculiar as his call, a swooping, pitching, tumbling flight 
which takes him from alpine tree to alpine tree or from rocky 
crag to deep canyon with speed and safety if not with grace. 

In the high country of the Northwest, where he makes his 
home, he is one of the most typical of our mountain birds 
In the winter he has the range almost to himself for aside from 
him, the white-tailed ptarmigan, the rosy finch and the moun- 
tain chickadees are almost the only birds that care to brave 
the winter at timberlme 

Although this bird, wdiich should be called a nutcracker 
rather than a crow, was not actually named by Lewis and 
Clark, it was first discovered by them in the high passes of the 
Rocky Mountains and along the Columbia River and later 
named by Wilson in honor of the junior member of that 
well known expedition wLich made such notable discoveries 




THE BURNING OF THE FRUITS OF LABOR 
The youthiul campaigners watch the collection oi 
bagworms go up in smoke 


BaGGIHG the BAGWORM 


K ansas is proud of 
her nearly three 
hundred millions of 
trees, some half million of 
■which line the streets of 
her cities and towns. Her 
history is written in these 
trees and she will rally to 
protect them. In Kansas 
City there has been waging 
a war, m behalf of thetrees, 
against their most destruc- 
tive insect enemy in this 
vicinity — the bagworm 
The bagworm is charac- 
terized by the appearance 
of its larva which crawls 
about infested trees or 
swings from their branches 
on silken threads, in a 
liaglike case, whence its 
common name of bagworm 
or basket worm. The in- 
sect undergoes all trans- 
formations in the shelter 
of these cases, after which 
the bags remain attached 
to the plants for some 
time and are conspicuous 
objects on leafless trees 
and shrubs in late autumn 
and winter seasons The 
bags of the females in the 
meantime serve as incu- 
bators for the next genera- 
tion. 

This insect is a native 
of North America, orig- 
inating in the piedmont 
section of the South and 
gradually migrating north 


by LenaV. Faghner 

This story of what the school children of Kan-- 
sas City, Kansas, have done m warring against 
one insect enemy of their tiees is presented m 
the hope that it may serve as inspiration and 
example elsewheie. Its author was the com- 
inander-in-chief of the troops 



AN INFESTED BRANCH OF A TREE 
Showing the way the bags of this pest hang on the 
trees on which it preys 


into southern New York 
and westward to Kansas, 
attacking deciduous and 
coniferous trees and 
shrubs In certain years it 
IS a very troublesome pest. 
Its natural enemies are 
comparatively scarce 
The bagworm must be 
destroyed ! So, with this as 
their war-cry, the boys 
and girls of the grade and 
junior high schools of 
Kansas City fight a “no- 
quarter’^ duel with this in- 
sect each year 
This campaign orig- 
inated in one of the 
General Science classes of 
Central Junior High 
School in February, 1926. 
Some trees on the school 
grounds were infested with 
the bags The pupils were 
not acquainted with the 
habits of this insect so the 
project challenged their 
interest and attention 
Bags were brought into 
the class rooms for ex- 
amination Some very in- 
teresting data were col- 
lected With additional 
facts received from the 
United States Department 
of Agriculture, the mem- 
bers of this class aroused 
interest in the bagworm 
and organized a campaign 
m their school, which in 
{Continued on page 190) 
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THE COUNTRY NEEDS MORE OF THESE 
Will Rogers, the national ego-de£ater, with Letan, Arabian stallion, 
whose type is expected to bring new horse honors to the United States 

Royalty Comes w America 

Ancient Arab Breed to Richen Nation’s Horseblood 

by Uthai V. Wilcox 


An international competition, but not of sub- 
marines, long range guns, airplanes or deadly 
X -m- gases, has been in progress Subject to no League 
of Nations, this intense rivalry concerns not only the 
fighting land forces of the great military nations, but 
also the agricultural interests and to an even greater 
extent, those of the sportsmen 

It is a friendly contention, however, and the goals 
for which each nation is striving are the purest strains 
of Arabian horse blood America with all her wealth 
IS now actively seeking prize animals of the mystic 
East to improve her cavalry and her agricultural 
animals and to give her race horses and saddle horses 
the stamina, grace and intelligence needed to make them 
winners 

From the days of King Solomon — and no one knows 
how long before that — the Arabian has commanded the 
admiration and the respect of every one who loved 
horses or used them The blood of these desert creatures 
has come to stand for the best Because this is true 
France maintains national stables for 'the purpose of 
preserving the blood and mixing it with her own stock, 
and Italy, England and Germany have their own royal 
stables where Arabian horses are kept with the purpose 
of giving the cavalry the best that can stand up under 
fire America, due to the efforts of W K Kellogg, the 


food manufacturer, has now entered the lists that bid 
for this prize heritage 

Near Pomona, California, on a great ranch thousands 
of acres in extent and equipped with white, spotless, 
fire-proof stables giouped around their quadrangle of 
emerald turf, Arabian horses rule There are uniformed 
grooms to serve them There are acres and acres of 
fertile gram fields, and pastures lush and green These 
forty-odd proud horses, the least of them a beautiful 
example of blood breeding, are kept for the avowed 
purpose of enriching, through breeding, America’s stock 

In order that this nation may become the great leader 
in all affairs equine, Mr Kellogg is propagating in a 
strictly scientific sense the finest horses of the Arab 
strains that can be bred He already has some of the 
best blood in the entire Arabian world With the help 
of scientists from the United States Department of 
x^grirulture, the most modern methods of breeding are 
being carried on Size, height and saddle conformation 
are being developed with painstaking skill Endurance 
and stamina, as well as gentleness and docility are 
being preserved 

Mr Kellogg seeks to do with horses what Luther 
Burbank accomplished in the horticultural field He 
has confidence in Arabians to make a real and lasting 
contribution to the work, pleasure and military, stock 
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of the countr}. He intends to make Ins horse ranch a 
permanent source of high-t}pe stallions and mares — 
breeding stock which will perpetuate the Arabian horse 
in America, and which at the same time will be used 
to improve the rank and file of our saddle horses He 
is looking forward to a time when horseback riding, 
indulged in by thousands, will bring increased health 
to a great part of the population 

The horsemen of the wmrld all bow before the 

/ 

qualities that the Arabian horse possesses. Historical 
research has definitely established that of all horse 
tribes that are descended from the Libyan, the Arab 
has always been the most outstanding 

He IS not a wild creature of the desert country, but 
has come ^ to thrive in Arabia largely because the 
love of horses has been bred so deeply in the soul of 
the Arabian tribesman Hardy, good-natured, able to 
subsist upon a minimum quantity of both food and 
w'ater, he has been cared for as no other animal in the 
wmrld Due to the affection, and even the religious 
fervor and jealousy with which the Arabs regard their 
mounts, the demand for him far exceeds the supply 
The Arab will not sell his favorite. He will not breed 
his animals unless their blood lines are pure. These 
factors have made the Arabian horse the world prize 
in quality and in price 

History shows that by long and careful breeding 
the present superior type of Arabian horses has been 
maintained for more than three thousand five hundred 
years There is the account of how Mohammed, anxious 
to secure mounts that would stand up under the rigors 
of his campaigns, kept a hundred mares penned up 
m sight of a sparkling stream, but without water, for 
four days Finally released, the frantic animals dashed 
for the stream Just as they were within a few yards 
of it, Mohammed caused his bugler to sound the call 
to halt Five obeyed — but the others continued their 
mad dash for water. These five, at the first notes of 
the bugle, aligned themselves in battle formation, thus 
proving their blood They became known as the 
^Trophet’s Mares’^ — and bred to the best Arab stal- 
lions, began what is now knowm as the five leading 


families of the t}pe Such is the military training 
The pure desert-bred Arabian has always been noted 
for courage, intelligence and endurance Accustomed 
to subsisting on scant water and forage, subjected to 
the burning heat of the desert, he is capable, neverthe- 
less, of cart} mg heavy loads for great distances Power- 
ful and swift, raised almost as a member of the family 
by the desert tribes, he is invariably gentle, affectionate 
and tractable 

To prove the endurance of these creatures, Captain 
Frank Tompkins of the Eleventh Cavalry of the United 
States Army and superintendent of military instruc- 
tion at Norwnch University, Northfield, Vermont, tried 
a little test over the hills of Vermont 

Having occasion to go to Fort Ethan Allen, at Bur- 
lington, Capt. Tompkins rode the five-year-old Arab 
horse, Razzia, fifty miles m the morning, attended 
to his business at Fort Ethan Allen, and rode back 
to Northfield the same day The Arab carried 175 
pounds on his back, the entire time on the road was 
fifteen hours and thirty minutes, and he was never 
distressed The next morning he was in perfect condition 
to repeat the feat A large part of the trip was over 
slippery roads and there was much rain. 

The Arabian is noted for sure-footedness, he is able 
to run easily and without falling over loose stones 
and on slippery pavements 

Speed IS another quality The best of the Kentucky 
horses of to-day have the Arab strain strong in their 
veins For more than a hundred and twenty-seven 
years, every winner of the famous Derby descended 
from an Arabian Nearly eighty-seven per cent of the 
winners descended from one great stallion 

George Washington rode an Arabian through his 
campaigns, and Bonaparte pinned his faith to the 
white Arab, Marengo, that carried him through his 
campaigns in Egypt and the freezing retreat from 
Russia His stuffed skin is still preserved m Pans 
Wellington would trust himself to nothing but an 
Arab horse Kitchener and Lord Roberts rode no others 
There are many famous members of the famous 
tribe now located at this California horse ranch where 



THE OLD AND THE NEW IN TRANSPORTATION 
Aithur Stone, moving picture comecfian, meets his wife with the 
latest mode of travel She is riding Raida, descendant of the 
Arabian horse hanged in Poland by the Bolsheviki 
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THE FINEST IN HORSEFLESH 
Through centuries, the Arabian has matched 
perfection Cavalry, agriculture, and horse- 
shows will beneBt from bis cultivation in 
America 


scientific horsemen are utilizing them to the best in- 
terests of America Some of the horses have blood lines 
that extend back to the da\\n of histor}, perhaps to 
the days of King Solomon, who bred horses for the 
chariot track and whose great stables have but recently 
been uncovered 

There is the horse Raseyn, five years old, whose sire 
IS Skowronck, owned by Lady AVentworth of England, 
who refused 50,000 
guineas for him 
Skowronek and his 
sire w’ere owned by 
a great Polish family 
at the time of the 
World A\ ar When 
the Bolsheviks ob- 
tained powder in Po- 
land they hanged the 
sire of Skowronek 
on a scaffold as they 
would hang a man, 
because the} asso- 
ciated the ro}al line 
of horse heritage 
with that of kings 
But Skowronek was 
smuggled out with 
mud throwm over 
him so he would not 
be recognized, and 
thus he was saved 
from an ignominious 
death It is such 

care and regard for Arabian horse blood as this that 
has given to the world the long proud line that Mr. 
Kellogg wishes to spread effectively about the country. 


No one know’s the wonderful qualities of the true 
Arabian better than the desert owmers themselves, who 
live by and with their horses The Algerian chieftain, 
A.bd-elTvader, said ‘'If in the course of }our life, 
}ou alight upon a horse of noble origin, with large, 
lively e}es, wide apart, and Idack broad nostiils, close 
together, whose neck, shoulders, haunches, and but- 
tocks are long, while his forehead, loins, flanks, and 

limbs are broad, 
wath the back, the 
shin-bones, the pas- 
terns and the dock 
short, the whole ac- 
companied by soft 
skin, fine, flexible 
_hair, powerful res- 
piratory organs, and 
good feet, with heels 
well oft the ground, 
hasten to secure him 
if }ou can induce 
the owner to sell 
him, and return 
thanks to Allah 
morning and night 
for having sent thee 
a blessing ’’ 

The Kellogg Horse 
Ranch not only is 
fitted with every 
scientific device for 
its mission but it 
has an airplane 
field and is able to send its horses, if desired by airplane 
to any part of the nation Thus the oldest quality of 
rapid transportation is coupled with the most recent 


MOTHER LIZARD MAKES HER HEST 


By Leslie L. Haskin 



I T WAS late in June when mother lizard left the rail fence which was her 
accustomed home and hunting ground, and w^ent out into the diy, 
sandy meadow She had great hopes She did not choose the softest 
sand in wLich to make her nest, but sought a bank of rather hard clay, 
lest the trampling of hoofed feet should lireak through and ciush the eggs 
There she w^orked for three w'hole days fashioning a slanting burrow 


Deep enough she made it, so that the undue heat might not dry up the 
eggs and cause the young to perish from lack oi moisture, }et not so deep 
but that the sun’s rays could warm and mculiate them In the bottom of 
her finished tunnel she placed her treasures — a dozen or more — and then 
carefully filled up the hole wnth soft dirt. There she left them, nor ever 
saw them again except by chance, and then did not 
know them as her own Such is lizard mothciliood 


THE MOTHER AND HER BROOD 
A teaspoon bolds her entire Hmily, and is nearly large 
enough for the mother, too, who seems to be hiding from 
the photographer 
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Tracks 

A Unique Method 
of Collecting Them 

by Russell Aiken 


THE NEGATIVE 
Th:s IS the result of 
the plaster poured into 
the track Note the 
great detail obtained 


THE POSITIVE 
Made by soaping the 
negative, and treating 
It as the original 
track was treated 



T here are only a few methods ot collecting tracks 
Draw mg the tracks on paper after making care- 
ful measurements for size of foot, length of stride, 
and other details is limited to those who have at least a 
slight amount of artistic talent Photograph}, though it 
has no superior w^hcn it comes to recording tracks in the 
snow, yet necessitates portrait lenses, filters, expensive 
cameras outfitted with sharp-cutting anastigmat lenses 
and ground-glass focusing Weather conditions often 
make photography impossible 

A third way, however — collecting in plaster — is 
quite satisfactory True, it is limited to tracks that are 
located in mud, clay, or hard sand, but after all it is 
these places that the best sets of tracks are found And 
the method is simple. 

Just get some plaster of pans at your druggist’s or 
hardware dealer For mixing, a fruit jar wall do, but 
see if your dentist wmn’t order you a little rubber mix- 
ing bowl such as he uses As the whole procedure con- 
sists merely of making a cast of the track, a form into 
w^hich the plaster is poured will be necessar}^ but four 
small panes of glass pushed into the mud to form a 
rectangle around the track serves quite well Drive them 
w^ell into the mud and plug up the four corners Stir 


}our plaster and water together, adding plaster until 
the .mix has the consistency of thick cream, then pour 
the mix into the mold slowly It won’t harden for quite 
some time If possible, allow it to set overnight If you 
are in a hurry, add table salt to the mix before pouring, 
and this wall hasten the hardening 
After removing the cast, wdien hardened thoroughly, 
wash it to remove sand, mud and other accumulations 
This is } our negative cast To get a positive cast, with 
the track imprinted into the plaster just as the original 
was imprinted m the mud, place your cast on a flat 
board, track side up Apply several coats of shellac, 
lacquer, or clear varnish When this has dried, get a 
heavy lather of soap and water on your hands and rub 
it over the surface of the negative Again build your four 
wmlls around the cast, plugging the bottom edges and 
end with modeling clay or mud and pour in youi mix 
to a thickness of about three-quarters of an inch If 
3 ou add asbestos powder the cast will have a tougher and 
more durable quality. Experience will teach you the 
proper amount to add A small eyelet set into the top 
of the cast before it solidifies will enable you to hang it 
on the wall The date of collection should be cut or 
scratched on the back when it has partially hardened 



COLORED PICTURES 

Readers of Nature Magazine will, we aie sure, be delighted to hear that we will re- 
sume, in the pages of Nature Magazine, the publication of the beautiful colored paint- 
ings of wild life by R Bruce Horsfall This will become effective in as early an issue 
as mechanical considerations allow , —probably with the June issue of this year 
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The Beetle 
Family 


by C. F. Greeves' 
Carpenter 

Photographs by Cornelia Clarke 

Another article m the senes on 
Breeding Insects as a Hobby 


A BLISTER BEETLE 
This fellow has the characteristic chewing 
and biting mouthparts 


QUITE INTERESTING 
The western twelve-spotted cucumber beetle 
is worth the study given him 




T he class Insecta is divided into a number of 
different orders The average person is familiar 
with the order Lepidopteraot butterflies and moths, 
the order Orthoptera which includes cockroaches, ear- 
wigs, crickets, grasshoppers and a few other closely- 
allied insects, and the order Coleoptera or beetles This 
last group contains about as many described members 
as all the other orders of insects put together and con- 
sists of approximately forty per cent of all the species 
in the animal kingdom Its members can easily be recog- 
nized by the fact that they all have haid, leather} wing- 
covers or elytra which cover protectmgly a pair of fine, 
membraneous wings, the organs of flight, and the 
abdomen They all have biting and chewing mouth- 
parts, and undergo a complete metamorphosis, — that 
is, they go through four distinct stages, — the egg, larval, 
pupal and adult stages 

In the control of beetles it is necessary to employ 
an insecticide that contains a stomach poison such as 
arsenate of lead, so the insects, m chewing or biting 
vegetation, will take the poiSon into their stomachs If 
equipped with sucking mouthparts such an insecticide 
would not kill them if applied to the surface of the 
leaves, as their proboscis would pierce any such poison 
and the epidermis of the leaves liefore the sap of the 
plant would be imbibed For this other type of insect, 


poison which clogs up the spiracles* or breathing 
apparatus and causes suffocation must be used Thus 
the importance of ascertaining the method of feeding 
before a control method can lie intelligently applied is 
readily seen 

The majority of the beetles are plant feeders, and 
some, such as the ladybirds, are very beneficial, while 
others do not appear to be of any economic importance 

A search in a melon patch at any time from February 
onwards will undoubtedly reveal a number of green 
beetles, slightly resembling ladybirds These will be 
the Diabrotica or cucumber beetles A number should 
be captured and put in glass vials, and then taken home 
for an examination and close comparison The speci- 
mens unlike the others should be placed in separate 
breeding cages, and the life-histories of them all re- 
corded carefully A number of sprigs of alfalfa or young 
beet plants should be planted in each cage, for the 
Diabrotica beetles are leaf-feeders, and appear to prefer 
these vegetables, and are partial to cucumbers. 

The adults of different sub-species vary in their 
markings One may have bright green elytra with twelve 
black spots, and with head, antennae, legs and body of the 
same color Its average length is about one-quarter inch 
This specimen is the western twelve-spotted cucumber 
beetle, Diabrotica soror Leconte Another, the twelve- 


FROM EGG TO 
ADULT 

Introducing the 
egg, larval, pupal 
and adult stages 



SEE FOR 
YOURSELF 
It IS easy to make 
Ilf e-history studies 
of common insects 
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spotted cucumber beetle, 

1) 12~punctata Oliviei, is 
slightly larger in size and 
the el} tra are a paler green, 
though they displa), like- 
wise, twelve distinct black 
spots In the case of the 
western variet}, the spots 
are likely to be fused into 
one another, but this is 
seldom the case wnth D 
12-punctata The head is 
Idack, and the body and 
first three joints of the an- 
tennae are yellow The 
obscure twelve-spotted cu- 
cumber beetle, or I) 12- punctata tenella Leconte, 
is similar in general appearance to the last described in- 
sect, but the wing-covers are ot a dark shade of green, 
and the black spots may be faint and obscure or absent 
entirel} The head is either 
black or dark green, and 
the body, antennae and 
legs are greenish yellow or 
Ijrowm The w^estern striped 
cucumber beetle, D tn- 
vittata Mannerheim, is 
different from the others 
in that it is larger in size, 
and, instead of being spot- 
ted, has three longitudinal 
black stripes on its pale 
yellow^ elytra The body is 
shiny black 

With the characteristics 
of leading species in 
mind, it will be quite sim- 
ple to identify the insects 
captured, and it remains 
only to place them in the 


breeding cages, and to 
waatch their manner of 
feeding and egg-laying 
The females lay their eggs 
from March to May, 
'depositing them about the 
bases of the plants to a 
depth of half an inch The 
ova hatch into larvae in 
about ten days’ time A 
larva will attack the roots 
of the plants, burrow a tun- 
nel into the base, and, on 
becoming full-fed, or ma- 
ture, wall leave its tunnel 
and form a small cell in 
the earth in which to pupate A few weeks later the 
imago, or peifcct insect, will emerge 

Virtue, m the field of ethics, is its own reward 
Likcwasc, in the field of science, observations, though 
time-taking and requiring 
patience, bring their quan- 
tum of delight in the 
knowdedge gamed and the 
miracles of life seen And 
to the scientific minded, 
the changes of a cucumber 
lieetle are as wonderful as 
those which take place in 
the heavens Just try this 
axiom out and see 

So much for study’s 
sake But, as we have dis- 
covered, many beetles must 
be controlled, and the pres- 
ent species, with its relative, 
the striped cucumber beetle, 
engage in another way the 
earnest attention of the 
growers of cucumbers 


BUSILY AT WORK 

The larvse destroy a leaf of the Chinese lantern plant, while pre- 
paring for the pupal stage 


A CLUSTER OF EGGS 

They are deposited from March to May near the bases of plants. 
These are enlarged fourteen times 


THE HEXETiBESEK 


I HAD been seeking these freakish 
growths among the foothill firs of 
Western Oregon, and had found 
them not uncommon A farmer offered 
to show me where a “monstrous big one 
grew ” He led me for nearly a mile up the 
mountain side and into a narrow canyon 
then out upon an abrupt point — and I 
fairly gasped wnth astonishment at what 
I saw This was, indeed, a notable hexen- 
besen ^ Imagine a compact, closely 
clipped evergreen such as are commonly 
used to adorn conventional lawns Have 
it a flattened sphere in form, eight or 
nine feet tall and about fifteen feet 
across — perfect and symmetrical in every 
aspect — but terminating the apex of a 



by Leslie L, Haskin 


gigantic fir tree, one hundred feet or more 
tall The stem upholding this aerial ball 
was, at Its juncture with the main trunk, 
fully a foot through, and the bole of the 
tree at its base w'as at least five feet in 
diameter Had its growth been normal 
this tree, no doubt, would have been much 
taller I inquired of old residents in the 
neighborhood and found that this great 
ball had been in existence, apparently 
with but little if any change, for at least 
a generation Small wonder that simple 
minds observing such an unusual tree 
should conclude that it was “hexed ” 
What more natural than to think that 
some witch, for her own nefarious pur- 
poses, had blasted its growth 



A By'product of the Forests 
by G. H. Lentz; 

Special Investigator, Louisiana Division of Forestry 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF THE U S FOREST SERVICE 


'As THOUGH clad for some fete day, the hardwood 
and c\ press forests of Louisiana’s bottomlands 
^ are often festooned and bedecked w ith streamers 
of gray whiskers These garlands of the forest are 
Spanish moss, or Tillandsia, and, while the trees on 
which this plant hangs and grows give it support, the 
host tree is not called upon for nourishment Spanish 
moss IS a true air plant and not a parasite 

“This most remarkable of alUepiphytes,” says Dr 
Schimper in an excellent descnption, “often completely 
covering the trees in tropical and sub-tropical America, 
consists of shoots often far more than a meter in length, 
thin as thiead and with narrow grass-like leaves, and 
only m early youth fixed to the surface of the supporting 
plant by weak roots that soon dry up The plants of 
Tillandsia owe their attachment to the fact that the 
basal parts of their axes twnne round the twigs of the 
host The dispersal of the plant takes place less 
by seed than by vegetative means, through the transport 


BRINGING IN THE MOSS 

(Below) A moss-bedecked live oak stand near the Gull oi Mexico 
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of severed shoots, I)}” the agency of wind oi ot birds 

On the patiiarchai c\ press these festoons of moss seem 
to be the heaviest, and in some cases, are so dense that 
very little of the foliage of the tree can be seen But thib 
moss also occurs in great quantities on the hard-woods 
as well, and especially on the gums, live and water oaks, 
and pecans. 

Aside from its aesthetic value the moss is of im- 
portance due to the role it plays as a harbinger of the 
cotton boll weevil, and in that it provides a mer- 
chantable product. The cotton planters would well be 
rid of the moss for in it many of the weevils spend the 
Vinter, and cotton fields lying adjacent to moss-draped 
timber are more heavily infested with the weevil In 
a study carried on in southern Louisiana by the Bureau 
of Entomology of the U S Department of Agriculture, 
it was found that 365 weevils, on an aveiage, wintered 
in a ton of moss As yet no means of combating the 
weevil in its winter stage has been developed, and it is 
next to impossible to eradicate the moss 

The moss has a utilitarian value; it is collected on a 
commercial scale in many sections, particulaily in the 
Louisiana parishes south of the Red River There 
have been numerous cases where the moss rights on 
certain tracts of timber have been sold to moss pickers 
In most cases, however, the moss is gathered on timber- 
lands without any right having been obtained from the 
owner. The picking has been carried on by squatters, 
both white and negro, as their main occupation, while 
for others the income fiom the sale of moss has been only 
a side line. It has aided greatly many meager incomes 

FELLING A MATURE CYPRESS 
Moss along the bayous and lakes in the Louisiana “Cajun** country 
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WEIGHING AND SELLING THE CURED MOSS 
It must be thoroughly air dry at the time it is sold and is stored 
awaiting a market 


The easiest method of collecting moss is for the 
pickers to follow behind a logging operation and pull 
the strands from the branches and tops that have been 
left Often they become a nuisance to the woods foreman, 
because they are so anxious to get the moss from a 
certain tree that they will hardly wait for the sawyeis 
to drop it On one logging operation in central 
Louisiana the lumber company owning and cutting the 
timber has granted the pickers the moss rights in ex- 
change for half of the final returns, the pickers to do 
all of the gathering and curing In this particular case 
an old negro was granted the moss rights, and he had his 
entire family helping him gather the greenish gray moss 
from the fallen tops An old dilapidated wagon and an 
ancient mule, equally dilapidated, made up his woods 
equipment Three growm folks and three children 
gathered the moss, and with the aid of the mule and 
w^agon, hauled in about a ton a day, the haul being about 
a mile, but the cost in time or labor seldom seems to 
enter into consideration 

In the “Cajun” country, or the parishes along the 
Teche River where the Acadian exiles from Nova 
Scotia took up their abode prior to the Revolutionary 
War, the “Cajun” woodsmen, fishermen, and trappers 
often collect moss during the closed season on hunting 
and trapping, or when other employment is not at hand 
The country is a tangle of canals, lakes, rivers, and 
bayous, and these waterways take the place of roads 
The region is subject to frequent overflows, and at such 
times, the moss is often gathered m a pirogue or bateau, 
and the high water enables the picker to reach well into 
the tree tops A long slender pole with a metal hook 
attached at the end helps to pull down strands above 
ordinary reach 

Moss that IS still alive and growing is spoken of as 
green moss On the same tree with green moss may be 
found strands of the paitly cured moss, grayish-black in 
color The usable part of the moss is the hard black 
center thread or fibre which looks like black horse hair 
This strand is surrounded by a greenish-gray layer 
making the whole the thickness of an ordinary piece of 
string The strands branch from time to time by sending 
out side shoots, and the various strands may then in- 
tertwine, forming a loose mass of many strands 

After the moss has been collected, it is carried either 
on a man^s back, by boat, or by cart to a central point. 


usually the picker’s shack, wdieie it is cured This cur- 
ing process has for its object the removal of the outer 
la}er of soft tissue so that only the black inner strand 
shall remain The usual method of curing is to pile the 
moss in mounds six feet square and four feet high It 
is piled when wet and a sort of fermentation and slow 
combustion takes place, causing the outer layer to rot 
off After a month or so the mounds aie re-piled in re- 
verse order Ordinarily, three months is sufficient time 
for complete curing The moss is then hung on racks, 
fences, or any available support where it is exposed to 
the elements, the rain helps to wash away the loose outer 
tissue, and the sun dries and hardens the fibre 

Moss, after it has been gathered and cured, has lost 
about two-thirds of its original weight and bulk so that 
a ton of green moss }ields only about 700 pounds of 
black moss This is worth from two and a half to three 
cents per pound, on an average, and is usually sold to 
some gin opeiator who buys the moss from a large sec- 
tion of country When they are properly cured, the 
strands are quite black and vary in length up to 
several feet AATen not properly cured the fibre has a 
brownish-black color and has particles of the outer 
layer still adhering to it The moss from cypress 
seems to yield the longest and blackest threads and 
is called “Black John”, it also commands the best 
price from the gin operator, possibly four to five 
cents per pound 

At the moss gin the cured moss goes through a sorting 
and cleaning process, sticks and trash are picked out by 
hand, the fibres are pulled apart and then fed into a 
machine or gin that further straightens out the fibres 
and removes the foreign particles Finally, the cured 
clean moss is compressed and packed in bales of about 
135 pounds each During the cleaning process there is 
a loss of fifteen to twenty per cent due to the removal of 
trash and short broken fibres that are eliminated by the 
gm The finished product, which is used for stuffing 
upholstered furniture, for auto seats, mattresses, and 
the like, brings from six to seven cents a pound to the 
gin operator 

This is just another minor forest product but one 
wffiich is of considerable importance in the Mississippi 
delta and along the Atchafalaya River The forest trees 
furnish the wood to make furniture and automobile 
bodies, and the moss goes to make them more comfortable 



DR LELANDO HOWARD 
IN HIS OFFICE 
Beloved and honored ento- 
mologist who for half a cen- 
tury has studied the vast 
panorama of insect life 



INSECT HUNTER 


LOVELY LUNA MOTH 
AND THE KATYDID 
At the bottom of the page 
two of the many insects 
which lured Dr Howard to 
his choice of life work 


F 


IFTY MILLION 

years ago, even 


before the earth 
was encumbered by such 
strange animals as the 
glyptodon and sabre- 
toothed tiger, insects of 
many species lived 
among the lycopods and 
ferns and wriggled 
through the ooze That 
was about 49,700,000 
years before man ap- 
peared and the dawn of 
history began 

If a parade of the 
insects could be ordered 
today, between six and 

seven hundred thousand described species and from 
three to six million additional species, believed to exist 
in the world, would be represented in the line of maich 
The life habits of any one of these is likely to have an 
important bearing upon modern economic life, or to 
jeopardize public health, but almost nothing is known 
about them 

In a modest of&ce in Washington there is a man 
who for more than half a century has surveyed and 
studied this vast panorama of insect life The arch 
enemy of destructive insect hordes, he has wrested 

from them some of 
their secrets; for his 
work he is known 
and honored bvmany 
nations To talk with 
him for an hour is 
to glimpse a ne\y 
world, to visualize 
graphically the fu- 
ture struggle which. 


Dr. Leland O. Howard, Dean of 
Entomologists of the United States 
by Alma Chesnut 



he predicts, must take 
place between man and 
the encroaching Lilli- 
putian hosts 

Dr Leland O How- 
ard, for thirty-three 
)ears chief of the Bu- 
reau of Entomology, 
United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 
began to study insects 
at the mature age of 
six during a visit to an 
aunt on Long Island 
He found a group of 
older boys collecting 
cocoons and heard from 
them the wonderful 
story of how the ugly caterpillar, swathed now in 
sombre shroud, would emerge in the spring as a beauti- 
ful winged creature The little boy thrilled to the myster}' 
of it and, when he returned to his home in Ithaca, 
took with him cocoons of the moth Pwmethea, 

At ten came a hint of the personality of the scientist- 
to-be He had founded a natural history society with 
a membership of about fifteen boys, some four or five 
years older than he Leland Howard, then as now, 
possessed the happy faculty of contagious enthusiasm 
The bo}s collected moths, butterflies and other insects, 
small animals, birds’ 
eggs, shells and sim- 
ilar objects They 
studied them, too 
Young Lelnnd’s 
father, a lawyer, 
bought for him books 
such as The Butter- 
fly Hunters and 
Packard’s Guide to 
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the Study of Insects Professors at Cornell University 
were consulted by the bo} naturalists for additional 
information and guidance 

‘‘We used to go up to the meetings of the Cor- 
nell Natural History Society,” Dr Hov\ard recalls 
with twinkling e}es, “and think, boy-like, how 
infinitely much better our gatherings were than theirs ” 
Leland stored his specimens in 
the drawers of old bureaus and 
later in glass-covered boxes of his 
own construction B} the time he 
was ready to enter college — and 
that was before he was sixteen — 
his collection included all of the 
butterflies that existed in his part 
of the country and practically all 
of the moths and grasshoppers It 
was not a mean collection, in later 
}ears it was presented to Cornell and to posterity 
Among his most \ivid recollections of early experi- 
ences insect hunting is that of the capture of his first 
Luna moth All of the youngsters had been seeking it, 
for it is, perhaps, the most beautiful of moths found 
in the eastern states Pale green in color, with trimmings 
of mauve, this fragile creature of the night seems aptly 
named for the moon It is a large moth, about four 
inches across, wuth delicately trailing wings 

The bo}s had been in swimming when one of them 
shouted, “Luna^ Lunal”, and went chasing into the 
woods Pandemonium reigned By the time Leland had 
scrambled out of the water the hunt was well under 
way, but he found his small brother sitting unperturbed 
upon the bank Beside the little fellow was his hat; 
under the hat was the Luna moth. 

Dr Howard matriculated at Cornell in 1873, in- 
tending to study medicine as his grandfather had be- 
fore him With this end in view, he took the full pre- 
medical course, receiving his B S degree, the first of 
many similar honors, in 1877 The following autumn 
he was to enter the New Yoik College of Physicians 
and Surgeons But 
during these } ears 
events were shaping 
that were destined to 
alter his whole car- 
eer The science of 
agricultural entomo- 
logy was being born 
Three states, Mis- 
souri, New York and 
Illinois, were em- 
ploying entomolo- 
gists to study the 
ravages of insects 
upon crops and the 
Department of Agn- 
culture, alarmed by 
the great losses re- 
ported from various 
sections, was mobi- 
lizing for a similar 
campaign more com- 
prehensive in scope 


Dr C V Riley, ^Missourian entomologist, had been 
brought to the Capital to initiate the work and was 
soon in need of an assistant Having heard of the 
Cornell student and his enthusiasm for insect studies, 
he oftered him the post The boy accepted and, under 
Dr Riley, helped found the Bureau of Entomology, an 
institution that saves the United States millions of 
dollars each year 

Dr Howard’s medical training 
fitted him for leadership in another 
field, equally important as agricul- 
ture Intensely interested alwa} s in 
the part insects play in spreading 
disease, he became the apostle of 
medical entomology, accomplishing 
more perhaps than any other single 
person to promote cooperation be- 
tween public health officials and 
trained entomologists in studies of the hundreds of 
insects knowm to carry specific diseases or to assist in 
spreading others In 1904 he w^as made Consulting 
Entomologist of the United States Public Health Service. 
Fifteen }ears later he was appointed senior entomolo- 
gist, with the grade of Senior Surgeon, of the Public 
Health Reserve 

hledical entomology, in spite of its progress during 
the last few decades, is an unexploited field, in the 
opinion of Dr Howard There are hundreds of insect 
species, closely allied to species knowm to carry disease, 
that should be studied These, he says, include about 
550 types of mosquitos in the Americas alone 

The entomologists and doctois exposed the house fl) 
as the mechanical carrier of several diseases and have 
done much to safeguard the world against this criminal 
of the insect world Dr How’ard was a leader in the 
campaign against it, publishing many bulletins and 
magazine articles, beginning in 1896 and culminating 
in his book, The House Fly — Disease Garner, which 
appeared in 1911 and has since been translated into 
many languages Extensive studies have been made of 

mosquitos, too, but, 
sa} 3 Dr Howard, 
we do not know all 
about them and fur- 
ther work IS neces- 
sary Typhus, 
malaria, yellow fev- 
er, sleeping sickness 
and Rocky hloun- 
tain fever are just a 
few of the maladies 
insects visit upon 
mankind The tabu- 
lation of culprits 
covers some twent}- 
three fair-sized pages 
ot book print 
Similarly, the field 
of agricultural ento- 
mology IS immense 
The human race has 
multiplied and 
spread so that today 


T his is another aiticle %n the 
g? oup, specially wi itten for Na- 
tine Magazine, which tells of the 
achievements of the members of the 
Scientific Consulting Board of Nature 
Magazine These are men whose names 
are written indelibly on the tables of 
accomplishment in the field to which 
they are giving their lives 



LYNWOOD M CHAi»E 


THERE ARE MANY PICTURES OF RARE BEAUTY IN INSECTDOM 
With no others of her oSsprwg has Nature contrived so beautifully or so 
intricately 
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food must be provided in enormous quantities In doing 
this man has created conditions peculiarly favorable 
to certain insects and these are multipl}mg more rapidly 
than ever, causing annual losses to agriculture amount- 
ing to about $2,000,000,000 in the United States alone 

Hundreds of offenders are catalogued at the Bureau 
of Entomology, and among these Dr Howard selects 
as the most dangerous the cotton boll weevil, pink boll 
worm, Japanese beetle, gipsy moth, codling moth, plum 
curculio, corn borer, Hessian fly and chinch bug Many 
of these were imported from other countries on foreign 
plants and are particularly destructive because the 
insects that preyed upon them are lacking in the new 
environment One of Dr Howard’s tasks has been 
to direct a hunt for these insect enemies, or parasites, 
on foreign continents, so that 
they can be imported and set 
to work 

“Studies of insects have de- 
veloped some effective control 
weapons,’’ Dr Howard states, 

“but in the long run ve know 
very little about them We do 
not understand many of the 
basic problems bound up in 
their lives, we do not even 
know exactly how they smell 
or see And until everything 
about them is known, we can- 
not conduct an intelligent fight 

“The universities must teach 
more entomology in order to 
supply a much-needed army of 
trained investigators Chemists, 
physicists and agronomists 
must cooperate in research As 
matters stand, insects would 
soon do away with us entirely 
if they did not fight among 
themselves 

“Whth the exception of rea- 
soning power, they are infinitely 
better equipped than we are for 
the biological struggle for sur- 
vival. They have been on the planet millions of years 
longer and some species have changed very little during 
all those ages, presumabl) because they reached their 
high peak of efficiency long ago Cockroaches, discovered 
in rocks of the Tertiary Period, are very similar to those 
of today 

“The insect has its skeleton on the outside and it 
protects its entire body Neither alkalies nor dilute acid 
affect it, nor does it grow brittle with age From the 
engineering viewpoint, this outer skeleton gives the 
insect limb three times the strength of the vertebrate 
The horn-like covering, called chitin, not only protects 
the muscles but makes them function better. It is made 
of waste materials, available in a thousand substances, 
while man must pick and choose to include in his diet 
the proteins and inorganic materials of which human 
l)ones are made ” 

Furthermore, says Dr How^ard, the persistence of the 
insect race is aided by elimination of the periods of 


helpless infancy and old age Insects never get old, the} 
die in full vigor when their work is done Nor is it 
likely they will ever suffer from a food shortage Their 
miraculous ability to adapt themselves to all sorts of 
circumstances and environment is illustrated by the 
fact that there is hardly a known substance safe from 
attack Old wood, garments, books, face powders, rugs, 
plants of all species and even petroleum, used as an 
insect poison, have as their destro}ers certain insects 
The Bureau of Entomology tested its abilit) for prac- 
tical wwk as early as the year 1879, by solving 
the problem of the clover midge which was attacking 
meadow crops in New York It has devised ways to con- 
trol the Argentine ant, one of the most destructive 
insects in the United States, and has concocted poison 
baits and spracs effective m 
limiting the ravages of hordes 
of other species 

Dr Howard wms one of the 
first persons to sense the men- 
ace of the cotton boll w^eevil, 
which has injured the cotton 
industry of the South The 
country was adequately warned 
by him, wdien the w^eevil mi- 
grated from the mountains of 
Mexico to Brownsville, Texas 
The plan to eradicate it was 
simple Cotton growing was 
to be supressed for one or two 
years in the small areas then 
infested, thereby depriving the 
larvae of a food supply The 
Texas legislature refused to 
pass a bill incorporating the 
suggestion and the world knows 
the result 

hlany honors have come to 
Dr Howard during his years 
of work In 1923 he was named 
Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor “for service to world 
agriculture”, and, recently, he 
w^as given the rank of Officer 
He is the only American member of the Academy of 
Agriculture of France and holds honorary memberships 
in many other foreign scientific societies He has at- 
tended fourteen international Scientific Congresses, and 
presided at three of them 

With other scientists he was called to the colors during 
the World War, serving as a member of the committee 
on agriculture of the Council of National Defense and 
as chairman of the sub-committee on Medical Ento- 
mology of the National Research Council He holds the 
post of honorary curator of insects, of the National 
Museum and offices in numerous scientific societies 
Dr How^ard served the Bureau of Entomology as 
chief from 1894 to 1927, when he retired from this posi- 
tion at the age of seventy He was continued in order that 
he might pursue his writings on entomological subjects 
In 1931, he will be obliged to retire, and on a pension of 
but $1,000 a year The thought of relinquishing his 
w'ork at the bureau does not please him 


M ISS Chesnut, who, in younger days, of 
coiiise, hai been bounced on the kneei, of 
several of the distinguished scientists and 
fnends of her fathers about whom she now 
writes, les ponded to our request for a little auto- 
biogiaphy with the following, which we present 
unadorned 

“I was born in Washington, D C , the second 
child of scientific parents, and was laised on 
vitamins and calories Upon giaduatwn from 
Cential High School my ambitions to engage 
immediately in war work, in the role of ‘mes- 
senger giiV were foiestalled by the afoiemen- 
tioned and hoi rifled parents and I was sent to 
Couchei College, BalHnioie, where I was grad- 
uated m 1922 

“While still in school 1 made excursions into 
journalism via the Baltimore American and 
these excursions netted me my first position. 
As a reporter, I did the usual amount of fire- 
engine chasing, interviewing, rewriting, copy- 
reading et al After four or more years of this, 
in a moment of mental weakness, I accepted a 
publicity position which I soon rejected to try 
free-lancing for magazines and newspaper syn- 
dicates, which work now engages my attention '' 




To use this map hold it before you in a vertical position and turn it until the 
direction of the compass that you wish to face is at the bottom Then below the 
center of the map, which is the point overhead, will be seen the constellations 
visible in that pari of the heavens It will not be necessary to turn the map if 
the direction faced is south 

Have Ton Seen An OCCULTATION? 

How the Moon Hides Stars and Planets from Our View 

by Isabel M, Lewis 


T ravelling in a west to east direction, the moon 
passes each hour over an angular distance about 
equal to its own diameter and conceals from us the 
stars that lie m its path During the twelve annual cir- 
cults of the heavens that the moon makes, this event takes 
place about two thousand times Yet how many of us can 
recall such an occultation, as it is called? 

For various reasons most of us have missed seeing 
these instances Most of these occultations are of faint 
stars, the great majority being j'ust beyond or near the 
limit of naked eye visibility Such events, also, are 
visible only within a limited area and cannot be seen — 
unless the star or planet is exceptionally bright — when the 
moon IS full, in daylight or twilight or when the moon is 
near the horizon Then, too, many fine occultations have 
a way of happening about two or three in the morning 


when one’s interest in astronomy might reasonably be 
expected to be at a low ebb 

Since the moon’s path lies in that belt of the heavens 
known as the zodiac, it is only the stars m the zodiacal 
constellations that can be occulted by the moon Among 
the first magnitude stars only Aldebaran, Pollux, Reg- 
ulus, Spica and Antares can be occulted because they 
are the only stars of first magnitude m the zodiac These 
stars and the planets Venus, Jupiter, Mars and Saturn 
furnish the most interesting occultations An occultation 
of Venus or Jupiter by the moon is such a rare and im- 
pressive event that one would never regret getting up, 
if necessary, in the small hours of the morning to ob- 
serve it 

An occultation will last, in extreme cases, about an 
hour and a half and it may last less than a minute This 

m 
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occurs when there is not much more than an apparent 
grazing contact of star and moon When the moon 
passes through the Pleiades cluster several occultations 
will occur close together and it frequently happens that 
several occupations take place on the same day 

As the interested observer w atches for the occupation 
to take place he notes that the moon is moving eastward 
with respect to the stars Thus the disappearance of the 
star behind the moon or its immersion, as it is called, 
will take place at the eastern limb of the moon and its 
reappearance or emersion at the western limb The dis- 
appearance of the star will take place with startling 
suddenness, one proof that the moon has no atmosphere, 
for an atmosphere would cause a gradual dimming of 
the star’s light just before its disappearance The reap- 
pearance of the star occurs with the same suddenness 
as its disappearance In the case of a planet the two 
events do not occur quite so suddenly since the planet 
has a perceptible disk and it takes an appreciable inter- 
val of time for the moon to cover this disk completely 

Although, as we have said, something like two thou- 
sand occultations are listed each year, less than three 
hundred different stars are occulted On successive 
months the moon returns very close to its previous paths 
and there is a considerable overlap of the regions cov- 
ered on each circuit of the heavens Thus the same star 
may be, and frequently is, occulted several times during 
the year, the same is true of the planets For ex- 
ample, the planet Saturn may be occulted as many as 
ten times in a single year Yet of all these ten occulta- 
lions not a single one may be visible under favorable 
circumstances in any one locality. 

Occultations are of very great value to the astronomer 
who is trying to solve the problem of the well-known 
irregularities in the motion of the moon that have proved 
to be so puzzling In order to improve the tables upon 
w^hich the prediction of the moon’s positions m the 
heavens from day to day and hour to hour is based, and 
to test their accuracy, it is necessary to have a number of 
observations of the moon’s true position in the heavens, 
and this is exactly what observations of occultations and 
also of eclipses give us The positions of the stars are 
known to a very high degree of accuracy, and when the 
moon is occulting a star its position is then determined 
from that of the star with equal accuracy A comparison 
of the predicted and true position of the moon at the time 
of the occultation shows how much the predicted place 
is in error Observations of a large number of occulta- 
tions are used to correct and improve its predicted places 
in its orbit. 

One of the foremost astronomers of today working 
upon this problem of the moon’s motion, Professor E W. 
Brown of Yale University, whose Tables of the Moon 
are now so widely used in predicting the moon’s position, 


has bioadcast an appeal to amateur and professional 
astronomers to observe more occultations of stars and 
planets As a result there is now a great revival of in- 
terest in all parts of the world in the observation of 
occupations Such observations are very easily made 
since all one needs is an accurate timepiece and a 
knowledge of the approximate time when the occupation 
will begin and end The observation of the accurate time 
of the disappearance or reappearance or both, if possi- 
ble, is all that is needed 

In addition to the Elements of Occupations published 
in the Ameiican Ephemeiis, the occupations that will be 
visible at Washington during the year are also published 
In the present } ear there are over one hundred occupa- 
tions visible at Washington, but about ninety of these 
are too faint to be visible wuthout the aid of a telescope 
or opera glass Of the remainder there are but two of 
special interest, one an occupation of a third magnitude 
star, Sigma Scorpii, in June, and the other a daytime 
occupation of Antares m October In March there are 
nine occupations of stars but all of these stars are ex- 
tremely faint, at, or beyond, the limit of visibility for 
unaided vision 

Among the planets this month Jupiter is still of 
special interest It will be found in Taurus about five 
degrees nearly due north of Aldebaran At the beginning 
of the month it will be a little to the west of the meridian 
at sunset hlercury and Mars are in conjunction on 
March 1 in Capncornus and are too low in the south- 
east ]ust before sunrise to be seen Venus is now in the 
western evening sky, but is still too near the sun to be 
visible until late in the month Then it may be seen near 
the western horizon immediately after sunset Saturn is 
now in Sagittarius and rises in the southeast after mid- 
night, and by the end of the month will be nearly due 
south at sunrise 

On March 21 at 3 30 a m, eastern time, the sun 
will cross the equator coming north and spring will com- 
mence in the northern hemisphere 

The constellations of spring are now succeeding those 
of winter in the eastern half of the sky The Sickle, in 
Leo, is high in the east The head of Hydra, The Water- 
snake, lies directly south of Cancer and a few degrees 
due east of Procyon, The Little Dog-Star, which is on 
the meridian due south at 9 30 p m on March 1 The 
twins, Castor and Pollux, in Gemini, are also on the 
meridian at this time, nearly due north of Procyon 
Sinus, The Dog-Star lies to the southwest of Procyon, 
and Orion is now far over in the southwest. Capella, 
Aldebaran, and Jupiter are conspicuous in the west and 
the brilliancy of the constellations now in the western 
sky, the groups of winter, which will soon be gone, is 
in marked contrast to the milder radiance of the stars 
of spring rising in the east. Get out your telescopes 


In May Nature Magazine will piesent the fourth geographic number which ts the 
Upper Lake States number Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota are the three states 
covered by this issue, which will be a worthy companion to the California, New 
England and Florida issues of earliei date Four copies may be ordered in advance 
and sent to any four addrewes for one dollar 
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THINGS to THINK ABOUT 


Coast Billboaids 

A remarkably successful contest A\as that 
of the Standard Oil Company of California, 
which, sought to crystallize in word and pic- 
ture matinal that would aid m the cam- 
paign for restoration of our highw’ays to 
beauty through the elimination of marring 
outdoor advertising There were four sepa- 
rate divisions to the contest One sought 
the best essays on how the objectionable 
signs could be eliminated, the second 
sought essays on why they should be 
eliminated, the third asked for the best 
slogans for arousing public sentiment, and 
the fourth offered prizes for the best 
photographs showing actual defacement of 
the roadsides 

The first prize of $1,000 for the best 
essay on the prevention and elimination of 
objectionable signs went to Ahvyn J 
Baker of Berkeley, California, who pre- 
sented a carefully thought out program of 
organization Second prize went to Col 
C G Thomson, Superintendent of Yosemite 
National Park, and the third to Wallace I 
Hutchinson, U S Forest Service m San 
Francisco Frederick Black of the Yosemite 
Paik and Curry Company won the first 
prize for the best essay on why objection- 
able signs should be eliminated 

In the slogan division of the contest 
Ralph J Rivers of Seattle earned away first 
prize with the slogan, “Why ‘Sign’ Aw'ay 
Beauty^” Arthur T Ward of South Pasa- 
dena, California, took second place with “A 
Sign Removed is a Scene Improved” The 
third place was a tie between Henry J C 
Humphrey of San Diego and Esmer Saxton 
of Newport, Oregon, who had, respectively, 
the slogans, “Landmarks — Not Trade- 
marks,” and “Roadside Beauty — A Road- 
side Duty” 

Prizes m the photographic division, which 
developed some startling pictorial testimony, 
went to Henry W Cole, Port Angeles, 
Washington, Elmer Cunningham, Sacra- 
mento, California, B G Walker, Oakland, 
California, Dr C W Benson, Los Angeles, 
Mrs Dorothy Allen, Reno, Nevada, and 
Dr Benson again with a fifth prize 

This contest has aroused widespread in- 
terest and discussion of the Pacific Coast 
It reflects the wisdom of the Standard Oil 
Company of California in recognizing tlie 
public right to beautiful rural highways for 
which they pay This company has re- 
moved its signs and now makes this added 
contribution to public education and in- 
terest m this stimulating contest 


The Woodcock's Journey 

We note that the hunters are not satis- 
fied that the woodcock is still on the game 
list, but are chafing under the restrictions 
imposed by the one-month open season and 
the four-a-day bag limit The usual argu- 
ments, “still plentiful,” “increasing,” “no 
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trouble to get the limit,” “laws passed by 
swivcl-chair Nature students,” are being 
bioadcast 

Such malcontents seem to forget that the 
w oodcock IS a migratory bird, and that the 
migratory bird law is for his benefit, not 
the hunter’s The flight that starts South 
with the October full moon must run the 
gauntlet of shot in many states A wood- 
cock laised m Quebec begins to hear the 
guns on the first of September If he sur- 
vives he may dodge shot in New York 
(and It will keep him busy) during Octo- 
ber In Ohio or Pennsylvania the guns will 
keep popping until mid-November Farther 
south, say in Virginia, if his luck is still 
with him, he can hear them until mid- 
December If he IS still on the wing and 
keeps moving to the next tier of states, 
New Year’s day marks his first legal 
respite from the leaden pellets Then he may 
start North to try to raise a family to re- 
peat this interesting, though hazardous ex- 
perience His little family will be about 
two 

During this four-months’ fusillading our 
woodcock friend has never been in any 
state where he was in danger from shot 
for more than one month But during his 
noisy trip from Quebec to Georgia what 
chance has he had to reflect on the good 
fortune that decrees that his open season 
shall last only thirty days? So this is 
civilization 


Sportsman and Farmer 

Among the problems that are being se- 
riously considered by those who have 
become alarmed by the realization that our 
game supply is dwmdlmg is the “farmer”. 
Most of the game now left is on his land 
And tlie farmer is becoming more and more 
reluctant to allow sportsmen, by and large, 
to hunt over his property Botli the sports- 
man and the ammunition manufacturer 
have been studying this problem — from 
their own standpoints — and have concocted 
various plans to offset this condition The 
f aimer also has been studying the problem 
m his own way, mainly by observing the 
habits of the gunner, but he has seldom put 
the results of his study into print We are 
gratified, therefoie, to see that one farmer’s 
wife has recorded some of the reasons that 
are behind this reluctance to open the 
farm land to shooting 

In “A Farm Woman Speaks”, Mrs Grace 
McCormac French of Carlton, Oregon, has 
recorded, under the auspices of the Oregon 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
Oregon Audubon Society, some experiences 
with hunters, who, having paid the state 
for a license, seem to assume that this 


carried tlie privilege of doing as they 
pleased on lands about the farmhouse. 
What they pleased included, in various in- 
stances, threatening and cuismg the moth- 
ers and children, shooting so that shot or 
bullets hit the house, shooting the chickens, 
and setting dangerous fires “Such things 
are not done by sportsmen,” say the Game 
Commissions and the sportsmen’s maga- 
zines Quite true, but a man is known by 
the company he keeps and the real sports- 
man IS often in bad company We are glad 
that the farm woman is beginning to have 
her say She and her husband have the 
right to enjoy m their own way, whether 
as game or as free wild life, the birds and 
animals that the farm supports And we 
are glad that the women’s clubs and the 
Audubon societies are helping to spread this 
point of view 


Save ^‘Billy-Blue-Gum” 

One of the most fascinating, lovable and 
interesting of the world’s mammals is fac- 
ing extinction In his comparatively brief 
career with firearms as weapons, man has 
made remarkable strides in extinguishing 
beautiful and beneficial forms of wild life 
Perhaps none of these, however, is as sad 
as the fate of the Koala, or Billy-Blue- 
Gum, as the native bear of Australia is 
known 

Indigenous to tlie three eastern states of 
Australia, this trusting little fellow is the one 
representative of his genus It is a symbol 
of innocence, with its child-hke expression 
of constant wonderment Yet continual 
persecution has doomed the little mammal 
so that the only place where it is not rap- 
idly disappearing is on two islands in 
Westernport Bay, Victoria Queensland 
formerly boasted many of the bears, but in 
July, 1927, a terrible slaughter took place 
when the season was opened, and the 
official figures show that 584,738 of the 
bears were killed m one month, not to men- 
tion a probable loss of 200,000 babies that 
perished with their mothers 

The solution seems to he in sanctuary, 
absolute protection and what amounts to 
propagation under ideal conditions Investi- 
gation reveals that certain varieties of 
eucalyptus serve as food for the Koala, 
particularly the “Blue Gum” eucalyptus — 
whence the name Billy-Blue-Gum The cut- 
ting off of these trees has further compli- 
cated the problem, so, also, has settlement 
Under the leadership of Noel Burnet, 
“Koala”, Moira Avenue, West Ryde, 
Sydney, Australia, a campaign is being 
made for the raising of funds to acquire 
a real sanctuary, properly stocked with fod- 
der trees, for Billy-Blue-Gum Help will 
be appreciated from any source Perhaps 
some of our readers have met this charm- 
ing little bear and will want to help pre- 
serve him for posterity by some gift 




Tells the Complete, Amazing Facts 
About Christian Psychology and Its As- 
tonishing Power of Quickly Bringing Wealth, 
Health and Happiness to Those Who Utilize 
This New, Remarkable and Simple System of 
Advanced Practical Psychology, 

Arrangement has been made with the distinguished psychologist, 
author, teacher and jurist. Judge Daniel A Simmons, whereby at 
least for a limited time you can obtain a complete manuscript 
copy, free and postpaid, of his marvelously interesting 6,000-word 
lecture, ”The Kingdom of God” It explains the truly wonderful, 
soundly scientific facts of Christian psychology, an easily under- 
stood, simple system of advanced practical psychology that has per- 
formed seeming miracles in the lives of its students 


Not a Religion 

Christian Psychology is soundly scientific and essentially prac- 
tical It IS sensible, simple to understand and quickly profitable 
to use It IS not a religion Neither does it in any way conflict 
with the v'ork of any church It is called "Christian Psychology” 
because it was Jesus of Nazareth, whether you regard Him as the 
Christ or merely as a superman, who first revealed certain saen- 
tifically correct and proven psychological keys that unlock the 
doors to all the physical and spiritual splendors of life — all of 
those physical things and conditions and mental triumphs and 
happiness that will make for you a Kingdom of Heaven right here 
and now on this earth ^ 

No Cost Now or Later 


*^Seek and Ye 

Shall Find*' 

Business or Professional Success 
Beautiful Homes 
Fine Automobiles 
Love and Respect 
Splendid Health 
Charming Personality 
Glorious Happiness 

All these AND MORE have been 
obtained easily through 
Christian Psychology 


Send Coupon Immediately 

Judge Simmons^ own true life history is like a fairy story Born 
in obscurity, he became and now is judge of the highest trial court 
of his state For years struggling against bitter financial dis- 
couragement, he now possesses his own city and country homes 
and all that makes a happy, care-free life Almost unknown in 
the early years of his professional life, he is now loved and re- 
spected by literally thousands of men and women in this and 
foreign countries whom his teachings have helped to success and 
happiness and was selected by Psychology Magazine as one of 
the great masters of Psychology to lecture at its educational con- 
ference at Lookout Mountain Ridiculed and vilified only a score 
of years ago for his radically different and astounding lectures, 
magazine articles and books on practical psychology, he is today 
blessed by doctors, lawyers, ministers, merchants, artists, teachers, 
farmers, housewives and others m practically every walk of life 
who have obtained through his teachings the greatest desires of 
their hearts 

Thousands, who know of Judge Simmons and his 
already sent for this, his latest lecture Be sure to 
tached coupon while a copy can be sent to you p| 
free of charge 


This is your fortunate opportunity to obtain, without the 
slightest charge or other obligation, "The Kingdom of God” lecture 
explaining Christian Psychology and how it is successfully used 
Be assured that no salesman will ever call upon you in response 
to your request for Judge Simmons’ breathlessly interesting lecture 
It IS sent you entirely free in order that you may truly understand 
what Christian Psychology is, and can demonstrate to your own 
satisfaction what it actually will do for you 

Whatever you seek m life, whatever you desire for yourself or 
those you love, take this most important step to obtain it by 
mailing the attached "No Cost Coupon” right now The lecture 
will be sent you promptly request — but get 

the coupon into the 



Solves Vital ProW 

Christian Psychology is Judge Simmons’ lates 
greatest scientific work in behalf of perplexed, 
contented mankind This is a strong statemer 
huge mass of documentary evidence of what Ju< 
teachings have accomplished m the past Ne 
correct statement, for Christian Psychology is i 
his years of psychological study and is the fir* 
and successful solution of the burning desire 
woman, of whatever religious belief or disbelief 
be the god of his or her own fate on this earth 
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WILD ROSE WINS 

(Continued from page 149) 

leant part in achieving the result We 
acknowledge and express our sincere ap- 
preciation for their efforts, and for the co- 
operation of a great many individuals who 
became efficient and active workers 

A million votes probably repiesent as 
large a proportion of Nature lovers as do 
the totals in a presidential election in repre- 
senting the grand total of eligible voters 
And even if this statement is not sufficiently 
conservative, the efficacy of “straw” votes 
in show^mg the true opinion of the people 
has been proved m several national elec- 
tions by the Literary Digest It is signifi- 


cant that the proportionate vote cast for 
the leading candidates varied little after 
the 100,000-ballot mark had been passed, 
except in the last days, when the colum- 
bine, under impetus given by tlie Col- 
umbine Society, temporarily spurted The 
effect of the school vote was negligible If 
it were entirely disregarded, the wuld rose 
would still be ahead 

The wild rose, despite criticism to this 
effect, IS not the flower of England, her 
emblem is the cultivated rose The cam- 
paign did not designate one particular vari- 
ety of wild rose, but left it possible for each 
community to feel that its local representa- 
tue of the genus was the people’s choice 
Many interesting facts may be discovered 


by a stud> of the tabic below Penn- 
sylvania, with 111,256 votes, Ohio, with 
78,648, New York with 63,835, and Wiscon- 
sin, with 59,779, led the country m number 
of ballots cast Washington supported the 
columbine more vigorously than any other 
state But seven votes separated the rose and 
its rival in South Dakota More than six 
thousand people, Americans living outside 
the forty-eight states, are represented in 
the “No State” column 
It has been a good contest The supporters 
of the columbine may feel confident that 
their flower stands second, at least, in the 
public esteem And the wild rose, if Con- 
gress follows the commands of the electorate, 
wnll fill a void, that has never been filled 
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PLANTING THE GARDEN, 
MONTH BY MONTH 

By Ro:\iaine B Ware 

J UST as soon as tlie frost is out of the 
ground, actual outdoor planting may be 
started The first material that should re- 


cti\e attention is shrubs. This work natu- 
rally divides Itself mto twm parts, the 
planting of the new shrubs which should if 
possible be dormant and the transplanting 
of old shrubs tliat we for some reason or 
other want in diffeient places The latter 
group needs attention first 
Many a garden or yard contains shrubs 
of various sizes that are planted in the 
wrong place The owner realizes the fact 
but for some unknown reason fails to move 
them It IS comparatively simple to do this 
but there seems to be a fear that they will 
not live if moved Practically any shrub 
may be moved if the right method is pur- 
sued Rhododendrons and a few other things 
are somewhat difficult but even these can 
be moved if care is used Rhododendrons 
should not be moved at this time however 
All deciduous shrubs, those that lose 


‘‘Consider the Lilies” 
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Lihum auratum 


Lilium regale 


■LTARDY LILIES, planted among other plants m the Hardy Border help 
to glorify It and maintain a colorful display from early summer until 
Fall They are friendly creatures, almost human in their appeal to the senses 
of mankind, creating surroundings in which he may live a better life m a 
more beautiful world They are always among the first choice of professional 
gardeners and enthusiastic amateurs, and it is their enthusiasm and sup- 
port that has encouraged us in our work of the past 10 years m seeking the 
lost or unknown Lilies that are indigenous to unexplored regions of the Orient* 

Our Special Spring Planting Collection 

will bloom horn June until September 
3 Lilium Auratum 3 Lilium Elegans 3 Lilium Tigrinum 

3 Lilium Regale 3 Lilium Speciosum Rubrum 

15 bulbs in all, list value ^7 20 Sent 
prepaid with our Lily Book for $6 00. 

(A total value of ^8 20 for ^6.00) 

THE STATELY REGAL LILY. For those who cannot use the above entire col- 
lection, we suggest the Regal Lily (Lihum Regale) as a most desirable and extremely 
hardy garden variety, fragrant white flowers, brownish outside 

3 Flowering bulbs for $1.20 or 6 for $2 00 postpaid 

All the above are now ready for immediate delivery, 
plant in early spring as soon as ground is workable 

Our beautiful hook ^^Consider the Lilies^^ 

Accepted by the world’s greatest horticulturists as one 
of the most authentic and interesting treatises on this 
great and important Hardy Floral Family Over 80 re- 
productions in natural colors , over 100 varieties fully 
described with growing directions 

Postpaid ^1.00 or free with above collection or 
any order for Lilies amounting to 0.00 or over 

Our general catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs 
and Plants mailed free upon request 

W» E* Marshall & Co^^inc. 

156 West 23d Street, New York City 



Rock-Garden Building 
Is a Fascinating Task 

A rock-garden puts no limit on 
the designer’s skill Plants may be 
grouped by color, by size, or by 
blooming-time Pleasing results 
are sure 

“Alpine Plants” 

our catalogue, lists hundreds of rock- 
gaiden plants, grouped to make selec- 
tion easy Planning, building, and 
planting the rockery are covered in a 
clear w ay Send for a copy of the 
booklet 


BUSKIRK’S 
Independence Nurseries 
Box 31, Independence, Ohio 




Trade Mark Registered 


S AFEGUARD your 
beautiful plants, flowers 
and shrubs from destructive in- 
sects. Spray them regularly with 
Wilson’s O. K Plant Spray . . . the 
nationally recognized standard insecti- 
cide . . . the insects will disappear and 
your plants will prosper. Andrew Wilson 
products may be obtained at leading 
stores everywhere . . . write us, if your 
dealer cannot supply your requirements. 
Recommended by the Officers of The 
Garden Club of America. Halfpint 40c, 
Quart $1 00, Gallon $3.00, 5 Gallons 
$12 00, 10 Gallons $20.00. 

FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 

' Also Manufacturers of 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER 
The Modern Way to Kill Weeds 


WILSON’S RHODY LIFE 
Far Rhododendrons 
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AWATERIIIY 

POOl for jour 
garden - - - 



EW beauty, gorgeous 
new colors, exquisite fragrance 
and fascinating new interest may be / 
added to your garden by addition of 
a Water Lily Pool 

In every garden, large or small, there is 
room for a Water Lily Pool, or at least a 
simple tub garden Marvelously beautiful 
effects can be achieved quickly and with 
little effort or expense 
You can enjoy a Water Lily Pool this 
summer if you will plan now No garden 
IS modern without one 

"Gems of Color'^ Collection — ^5 
Three exquisite Water Lihes Chrom- 
atella (rich yellow) , Pink Opal (a 
lovely pink); Blue Beauty (immense 
flowers of race, deep blue). All dje 
three for 

Egyptian Water Garden — $7.50 

Includes beautiful pink Sacred Lotus 
of the Nile, two Egyptian Water Lilies 
of blue and white, Ancient Papyrus and 
16 assarted Aquatic Plants, ijn' 

All for iP/OU 

Illustrated Catalog Free 

Shows you how to construct a pool or plant a tub 
garden Describes our immense collection of Water 
Lilies and Aquatic plants Many illustrated in nat 
ural colors Gives cultural directions Write for 
Free copy 


Collection of 2 caltco fishes, 4 Mosquito 
Killers; tadpoles, snails; salamander, 
clam, turtle, shipping can. All for 



tlntlricker Inc. 


302 Brookside Saddle River 

Avenue New Jersey 


their leaves in the fall and leaf out again 
in tilt spung, nia} be moved now If possible 
it should be done before the leaves burst 
forth The setback is much less then When 
you move an established shrub, you destroy 
more or less of the feeding rootlets and 
this IS the mam cause of damage to the 
plant If it were possible to dig a shrub 
with a sufficiently large ball of soil so that 
all the roots were contained within it, the 
plant w ould hardly know it had been moved 
Generally this is impossible except witli 
shrubs that are small or have only been 
in place a year or two Older, established 
shrubs have extended their roots far and 
deep and when you dig them up, many, 
especially the fine feeding rootlets, are 
destroyed This means that the plant will 
be undernourished till new growth re- 
establishes the balance between root and top 

Right here is one of the important points 
in the moving of an established shrub If 
the feeding rootlets are destroyed a suffi- 
cient amount of the top growth should be 
pruned away to maintain a balance with 
the ability of the roots to supply food and 
I moisture This is very simple to do but so 
I many times it is neglected and the plant 
has to struggle for several months wutli 
I nature allow mg part of the top to die m 
Its attempt to even things up Whereas if 
intelligent pruning is done at moving time 
the plant is in shape to go right at the 
work of growing new rootlets and top 
growth Just how much of the top to cut 
off will depend upon how much of the root 
I system is destroyed As a general rule, about 
I one-third should be removed Cut out all 
w eak or diseased branches and shorten back 
the rest of the top Don’t be afraid to cut 
as you are assisting nature rather than 
thwarting her desires Use a sharp pair of 
pruning ^ears and make all cuts good and 
clean, always just above a bud that growth 
may be active and heal the wound Cutting 
too far above a bud, thus leaving a stub 
to die, may result in rot and disease getting 
started 

The planting of new shrubs may be done 
at any time from as soon as the frost is 
out of the ground and as long as dormant 
stock IS available Dormant stock is that 
which has been dug and heeled m, generally 
in a storage cellar with just the right tem- 
perature and moisture conditions to prevent 
growdh and still keep them from drying 
out There is a great difference in the 
quality of dormant stock for this reason 
and It does not pay to plant inferior stock 
Sometimes one sees shrubs offered for sale 
that have white shoots on them two or 
three inches long These are poor stuff 
as much of their strength has been lost 
in formation of these premature growths 
Shrubs of this kind will have to be pruned 
back severely if they are to take hold right 

Even dormant shrubs that have been 
handled w ith the best of care must be 
pruned back at planting time No matter 
how carefully they have been grown and 
dug, some of the rootlets will be lost and 
even with the best of storage conditions 
they will dry out to some extent At least 
one-quarter of the top and sometimes one- 
third, w ill have to be cut away Then they 
will be able to start vigorous growth at 
once If the top is not cut back it will dry 
out more or less before the roots start 
supplying moisture and future growrth will 
be retarded If you are afraid to cut them 
back, try it upon one shrub m a group and 



$tom £landte«a Co’s 

1930 §]K!iig Catalog 

JUST off the press — the beautiful new cat- 
alog of America’s Oldest and Largest 
Departmental Nursery. More color illustra- 
tions, more new charts and diagrams, a 
complete listing of common and uncommon 
trees, plants, shrubs, vines, seeds, etc Easy- 
to-follow instructions on how to plan and 
plant an Outdoor Living Room or Rock 
Garden 

Write Today for Free Copy 

THE STORKS & HARRISON CO. 

Box 129 Painesville, Ohio 


Star 

Moses 


When you plant "Star” Roses 
you do so with utmost assur- 
ance that they will grow and 
bloom. Every plant IS trade- 
marked and guaranteed 
tobloom. Growm by rose spe- 
cialists, with over 30 years 
successful rose growing ex- 
perience Our 1930 "Star Guide” de- 
ecnbea over 200 up-to-date varieties— 

46 shown mnatural colors If you want 
dependable roses, send for your copy 
of "Star Guide to Good Roses” today. 

The CONARD-PYLE CO. 

Robert Pyle, Pres. 

Star Rose Growers 

Box 28 West Grove, Pa. 


Blooming Size CACTI 

Group of 25 named varieties for 
sun room, porch, or garden — 
if ordered individually would 
cost $14— a quality bar- ^7 
gam buy at t' • 

10 different named varieties with 
hand painted Mexican bowl dA 
Same without the bowl $3 
5 different blooming size named 
varieties with Mexican d'J 
bowl „ 

Same without the bowl $1 50 

Cacti culture book free with orders Shil>- 
meiitsprepaid Send check stamps money- 
order 

MEXICAN TRADING CO , Room E 
Two Republican Bldg. El Paso, Tex. 


World’s Largest Dahlia Grower 

Send today for my Tree large Catalogue on 
Dahlias, Glads, Iris, Peonies, Phlox, Plower- 
ing Shrubs and Perennials 

J. I< ALEXANDER 

(The Dahlia King) 

107 Central St , E Bridgewater, Mass 
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, HENDERSON 


I F you will send us 10 cents, and 
mention where i'Ou snw this ad- 
\ertisement, we will mail >ou Hender- 
son’s new catalogue, “EVERYTHING 
FOR THE G\RDEN,” and the new 
Henderson 25< Rebate Slip 

Every Rebate Slip 
Counts as Cash 
The Henderson Rebate Slip, when re- 
turned to us, will be accepted as 25c 
cash payment on any older of Two Dol- 
lars or oxer In addition, we will in- 
clude with your Older, without charge, 
our Elenderson Specuilty Collection of 
SIX of our best-known mti eductions 
One packet each of Pon- 
derosa Tomato, Big Bos- 
ton Lettuce, Early Scarlet 
Turnip Radish Invincible 
Asteis, Brilliant Mixture 
Poppies, and Giant Waved 
Spencer Sweet Peas 
"Everything For 
The Garden” 

IS the title of our annual 
catalogue For 1930, it 
IS a book of 208 pages, 
with 16 beautiful color 
^ plates, 192 pages of 
rotogravure in various 
colors, and over one 
thousand illustrations di- 
lect from actual photo- 
giaphs of results from 
Henderson’s seeds — the 
huest and most com- 
plete catalogue we ever 
issued 


PETER HENDERSANE Co. 

35 CortlandtSt NewYork 




Elmer E Gove 


K^GIADS 


M arts vour garden the envy of your 
friends with Gove’s Hardy Ver- 
mont Glads Best of garden cut flowers 
— very easy to grow Our special "get 
acquainted” offers will make you an 
enthusiastic "glad fan" Bulbs guar- 
anteed to bloom first year 

1 00 Large Hardy $-1 
Vermont Bulbs ^ 

This collection includes at least 85 fine 
varieties, in many shades of Red, Yel- 
low, Pink, Blue, Orange Smoke, White, 
all good ones but not labeled as to name 
50 fop$l 75 All sent prepaid with com- 
plete instructions for growing prize- 
winners I believe this to be the finest 
"glad’ collection offered anj where 
Specialty Collcctton 
Annie Laurie, exquisite ruffled Pink, 
Emile Aubrun, large bronze Ann cot 
Glow, beautiful Apricot-colored, Golden 
Dream, finest clear yellow, Marnia, 
very large Orange All five rare va- 
rieties — labeled $1 (regular $150 
value) Both collections prepaid, for 
$3 85 Send for illustrated catalog 
“that is different”, listing over 300 
of the world’s best varieties. 
Champlain View Gardens 
Box 62 Burlington, Vermont 



W.W.WILMORE 


DAHLIAS 

Look for the Trade 
Mark when looking 
for quality 

For more than 40 
years this Trade Mark 
has stood for quality 
and fair dealing 
Stock true to name 
and free from disease 
1930 introductions, 
novelties and stand- 
ard varieties Cata- 
log (36 pages) free 
Box 382 
Denver, Colorado 


EVERGREEN SHRUBS 

2 to 4 ft 25— $6 , 100—^20 Hemlock 2 to 4 ft 25— $6 , 
100— $20 Fancy Holly 2-4 ft 25— $8 Write for our 
wholesale price list 

Forest Evergreen Co Box 29 DoeviHe, Tenn 


you w ill soon be com meed by the way they 
take hold 

In planting shrubs, the soil preparation 
IS important If \ou do not make the soil 
fine so that it can contact all the little fine 
rootlets they will be left to ijcrisli m the 
an pockets between the pai tides of soil 
Fine soil must be woikcd in aiound the 
roots, especially if there are masses of fine 
feeding rootlets If m contact w ith soil 
as nature intended, they are immediately 
ready to start suppl>mg food and moisture 
to the stems and branches Then leaf growth 
may start as it should 

The planting of evergreens is even easier 
than deciduous shrubs as invariably they are 
dug wnth balls of earth Never purchase 
evergreen without a ball of earth to protect 
the roots fiom the air If the roots are 
exposed even for a few minutes the sap in 
them will haiden, being of a resinous nature 
and once it hardens the plant will promptly 
die Dig the hole laige enough for the ball 
of earth and plant it firmly Set it not more 
than an inch deeper than it was m the 
nursery Deep planting is fatal to nearly 
every kind of shrub or evergreen 

In the planting of deciduous shrubs dig 
your hole large enough to spread the roots 
naturally Don’t ciowd and twist them 
to get them covered up The hole should 
be large enough to lay them out as nature 
grew them It will then be m shape to 
extend its roots m an ever widening circle 
Twisted cramped roots cannot grow natu- 
rally and the shrub is retarded m its 
grow til 

Do not mound up the soil around a 
shrub Keep thq surface level or even 
slightly depressed around the plants Water 
will then sink down to the roots rather 
than run off as it is wont to do from 
a mound of soil At planting time water 
thoroughly so that the rootlets have plenty 
of moisture to revive their partially dried 
condition Plenty of water also aids in 
settling the soil around the roots and in 
making contact with them 

Fine dry soil oxer the surface or a mulch 
of some kind wull aid in keeping the soil 
around the roots moist and help the plant 
start growth Be sure that new planted 
shrubs and evergreens do not want for 
water They do not need to be kept in 
a pool of water but they should have some 
moisture available at all times If they are 
allowed to suffer for water just at this 
time they seldom if ever fully recover 

In planting deciduous hedges they must 
be pruned back even more severely than 
ordinary shrubs as not only must you make 
up for loss of roots but you wish to force 
the growth of new branches down at the 
base of the plants If not pruned back 
severely the growth will be at the top and 
the hedge will never make base groxvth 
This IS the reason so many hedges in all 
sections of the country are thin and scraggly 
at the base The planting or transplanting 
of all kinds of slirubs is comparatively 
simple but careful attention to these little 
details will spell the difference between 
success and failure 


WATER LILIES 


Marhac Trio 


Our Specia-l Assurtment 

White, and Pink. $3 00 PoStpaid 


Xow is the time to plan for a water lily gar- 
den All shipments guaranteed for safe ar- 
rival Write fob Free CATALOGhB 


LONG BEACH WATER GARDENS 
Box d28N Long Beach, California 



J UST remember this — to begin 
with, your garden is soil . . . only 
soil . . . and the manner in which 
you prepare that soil will positively 
determine how well satisfied you 
will be with the plants you grow. 

Plants cannot move around to se- 
cure their food and drink, so the 
soil in which they grow must af- 
tract and store sufficient for their 
needs 

In their efforts to produce this 
soil condition, people often over- 
fertilize when they should properly 
condition the soil — make it physi- 
cally correct 

Soil that IS too largely sand, or 
too predominately clay, or garden 
loam that lacks organic matter and 
humus, is not in the right condition 
to produce good results 
Let us tell you more about this neces- 
sary basic starting point in our free de- 
scriptive literature Small sample bale 
(about 2 bushels) $1 50 postpaid 

A little Pioneer G P M Peat Moss 
dug into the soil like manure, each 
sea wn, will keep it m healthy con- 
dition and produce better blooms 

ATKINS & DURBROW 
Inc. 

E-25 Burling Slip 
New York, N Y. 

G P M 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS! 


Ask for 
Catalog 



Visit 

Nursery 


Eyergreens 

An illustrated catalog of Coniferous Evergreens, 
Evergreen Shrubs, Deciduous Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, and Trees, Hedge Plants, Hardy Vines, 
and conservatory plants 


ROSES—Spring Planting 

Several Kundrecl thousand, two-year-old, low-budded, field-grown plants, in several 
hundred varieties, are ready for shipment at the proper season Many are new and rare, 
among them are Mrs. G. A. Van Rossem, Lady Margaret Stewart, President 
Herbert Hoover, Everest the largest white rose, and the well known Etoilc de 
HoIIande in the Hybrid Teas group Thelma one of the new dainty Pink Climbers, 
and many others Also the wonderful Hybrid Perpetual ArriUega. 

"Roses 6y Bobbtnk & Atkins” our special catalog, is profusely illustrated in color, 
describing and pricing the older favorite Roses as well as the newest novelties Intelligent 
comments are given on the merits and demerits of the various varieties All are classified 
and arranged to assist you in making a perfect selection A copy will be sent to those 
who intend to plant Roses 

Hardy Herbaceous Plants 

A complete catalog of new and old-fashioned flowers, Hardy Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, Marsh- 
mallows, Peonies, Ins, Phlox, Poppies, Rock Garden Plants in large variety Beautifully illustrated 
A. table indicating Flowering Period, Height and Color is a feature 


Our Specialties 

Azalea MoUis and Pontica, Hardy Evergreen 
Azaleas, Chinese Magnolias, Cotoneasters, Jap- 
anese Maples, Rhododendrons, and Blue Spruce, 
grafted, Koster and Moerhemii varieties 


In yonr request for Catalog tt ts important to state definitely 
what you intend to plant, as we issue several catalogs 

BOBBINK &. ATKINS 

Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, New Jersey 

You will confer a favor on us by mentioning this magazine 
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NEW CCLORS 
NEWTVfH-MAMIVESPIKK 




The latest productions in Giant Delphin- 
iums from my famous Madison Gardens (to 
use the terms applied by many experts who saw 
them in bloom last summer) are ^^amaztng” — ^^bewtlder- 
mg” — ^^phenomenal” Such exclamations are no mere 
"word gestures ” The same expressions come to me in letters 
from all over the States from those who have bought my Delphiniums 
The original English strains imported by me have been acclimated and 
improved by expert cultivation and hybridizing Their size, vigor and 
uncommon colors are inbred by me in a thoroughbred stock, kept pure 
by careful "rogwemg ” The highest awards that Horticultural judges 
can give, have been heaped upon them at leading shows, including 
gold medals at New York, America’s greatest flower show No Hardy 
Flower Border is complete without **Duckham's Delphiniums ” 

Prices For 1930 

Large Field Divisions, embraang the complete colot 
range from delicate lavender and mauve to deep indigo 
blue — Doz $11 00; 100 — $85 00, 

Selected Types and Colors, the world’s choicest, Bach 
$2,50, $5 00, $7 50 and up— -All field-grown. 

Read the whole story of these amazing Flowers tn my latest 
catalogue, Booklet N, mailed free upon request 

WILLIAM C. DUCKHAM 

Rose & Hardy Plant Specialist 

BOX N, MADISON, NEW JERSEY 


OUR OWLS IN FABLE 
AND FACT 

(Contimied ftovi page 14S) 

red and gray color-phases Its habits re- 
semble m general those of its larger cousin, 
and Its food consists largely of small mam- 
mals and many insects Doubtless small 
birds are sometimes taken, but on one 
occasion pairs of house finches and chest- 
nut-backed bluebirds were raising families 
in a dead pine stub m which was also 
nesting an owd of this species The note is 
described as a mellow “whoot” repeated 
at regular intervals 

The hawk owl, Surma ulula caparoch, is 
so called from its fancied sharing of hawk 
characters, but it is, of course, a true owl 
It barely enters the United States, except 
as a migrant m winter, as it is a bird of 
the north, and with its old world repre- 
sentatives ranges around the northern 
hemisphere There it is necessarily a day 
hunter, and the relatively small head and 
eyes, w^hich seem to be correlated with this 
habit, mark it from the typical night- 
hunting owls The food includes many of 
the small mammals of its habitat, espe- 
cially mice and lemmings, and also ptarmi- 
gan and other birds It nests m the hollows 
of trees, and also in open nests, usually 
those discarded by other large birds 

Our burrowung owl, Speotyto ciiniculana 
hypogaea, is in many respects tlie most re- 
markable of our owls By using for its 
home the deserted burrow of prairie dogs 
and other rodents of the treeless plains, 
this queer little owl is able to live in re- 
gions which would seem inhospitable to 
birds of this class Since the burrowing 
owl in some form extends from the south- 
ern extremity of South America to southein 
Canada, including even some of the islands 
of the West Indies, and Florida, the list 
of animals whose burrows are utilized 
naturally includes a great many species 
The nest is placed deep in the burrows 
and usually holds from six to ten eggs The 
leputed friendly sharing of the burrow by 
the prairie dog, burrowing owl, and rattle- 
snake is of course a fable As a matter of 
fact, the young prairie dogs help to sup- 
port the owls, and these must sometimes 
lose their eggs to the rodents, certain it 
IS that the rattlesnake preys to some extent 
on both of its neighbors 

But the burrowing owl by no means de- 
pends on Its neighbors for food Mice, 
ground squirrels, small reptiles, and some 
birds are among its stand-bys, and the 
larger insects, including many that are 
destructive to man’s interests, are eaten in 
large quantities Altogether, this little owl 
must be reckoned as one of our most useful 
species, and well deserving of the protection 
it usually receives Formerly, however, it 
figured in the list of those killed extensively 
for millinery purposes, and even now, it 
is among those killed for bounty in those 
sections that still resort to this destructive 
and ill-advised method of destruction 

A forest-loving species is the pygmy owl, 
Glauctdium gnoma, whose eerie qualities are 
leflected in his specific name It is a bird 
of our western country from the Mexican 
boundary northward to southern Alaska 
Its general color is wood-brown above, with 
lighter spots, and the underparts are light, 
streaked with browm It is our smallest owl 
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A PICTURE 

ONE DOES NOT FORGET 



of uide distribution, but its process cm 
not be measuied b} its size, for it lus bteii 
known to mercome ground squirrels of tu ic( 
Its bulk Mice, lizards, and Insects of mui\ 
species form its usual food, and it aLo pie>s 
on birds of various kinds, some of maib its 
own si/t Its standing with the small foiest 
birds IS indicated by the jeiring, excited 
companies that gather when an owl ij^ dis- 
covered m its davtime retreat in some shad> 
cvcigreen 

The ordinar> call is a succession of soft 
notes, somewhat like those of the saw-whet 
but lacking the metallic twang and uttered 
at shorter mteivals Other notes are de- 
scribed, one of which lesembles that of the 
mourning dove Sometimes the calls seem 
to be m the nature of a song, and may be 
given from a high perch during the da>- 
light hours, especially on cloudy da>s, 
some of Its hunting also is done in the 
daytime The nest is usually in the descited 
hole of a woodpecker, and the thiee or four 
white eggs are a little over an inch in 
length, about the size of robins’ eggs 

A truly faiiy species is the elf owl, 
MicropaUas ulntneyi, the scientific name of 
v\ hich IS given in allusion to the goddess of 
wisdom, to whom the owl was dedicated, 
and the common name in reference to its 
fairy-like form and elusive habits It is the 
smallest of our owls, and one of the most 
restricted m lange So far as known, its 
range is nearly co-cxtensive with the giant 
cactus The food of this little owl consists 
almost entirely of ants, beetles, crickets, 
caterpillais, and the small mammals of the 
desert ^ 

In the deserted nesting holes of tlie Gila 
woodpecker, the gilded flicker, and perhaps 
some other species, excavated usually in 
the trunks of the giant cactus, the eggs are 
laid The owl is thus practically dependent 
on the good offices of these carpentcis, and 
on the presence of tins picturesque tree 
Several other birds also nest in the holes 
provided by the woodpeckers, and the scat- 
tered patches of giant cactus thus furnish 
homes for an interesting congiegation of 
species that would find it difficult to persist 
if the cactuses were destroyed This should 
be an added incentive to perpetuate as 
many as possible of these unique tiees, 
winch m themselves are nearly as worthy 
of preservation as the redwoods, or other 
more impressive species 


National Foiest Survey 

A comprehensive appraisal of existing 
forest supplies and conditions, growth and 
requirements, and of present and future 
trends, all of which, when properly coordi- 
nated, will constitute a fundamental and 
economically sound basis for determining 
Federal, State and industrial forest policies 
and programs, was authorized under the 
McSweeney-McNary Act of 1928 This 
survey is now getting under way with the 
appointment of C M Granger from the 
position of District Forester of tlie Pacific 
Northwest District to be foiest economist 
in charge of the national program Congress 
has authorized a Federal contribution of 
$3,000,000 for the project, with a small 
initial appropriation of $40,000 available 
this year The time has certainly come 
when we should really take stock of our 
forest resources that we may plan for the 
future 


L acking its entrance planting of 
. Evergreens^ this home would call 
for no special comment. But with a 
setting of Red Cedar, Arborvitae 
and dwarf Juniper it becomes a 
thing of outstanding beauty. 

Everywhere HilPs Evergreens pro- 
vide that added distinction and 
charm that one docs not forget. It’s 
a beauty that grows Year after year 
Its charm— and value— increases. 


Here at Hill’s we have specialiied 
in Evergreen growing for three- 
quarters of a century. In our 600- 
acre nursery is every kind, m all 
sizes— the result of a world-wide 
search for new, beautiful varieties. 

Send for this season’s catalog What 
to plant and how is interestingly sit 
forth— with 5o illustrations m colors. 
Enclose 25c (coins or stamps), 
which will be refunded on any order 
you may send us. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 

EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 

LARGEST GROWERS IN AMERICA BOX 297 . DUNDEE, ILL. 

HBll’S EVERCiREEP^S 


EVERGREENS 

T’prffieens Bhotloclendron JFav , Kalmii and Hemlock 
tJeedhngs 6 to 18 In 100 $6 2 to 4 ft 21, $1, 100, $1S 
Caiload foi, $150 00, 

J F NORRIS Docville, Tetin 


NUT CROPS 


The North’s future soil production 
Progressive farmers are planting stoves of improved 
giafted nut trees Leant vvhj Send for free price list or 
enclose 10c for literatuie 

JohnW Heishey, NutTrees, Box65(l), Downingtown, Pa, 



Water Lilies 
in Tubs or Pools 


You can have them just as easily as 
common flowers This special CoUec 
non No 4 costs little, but returns 
much 

I Waterlily (White, pink, yellow/ 
voui choice) jj 

6 Water Plants (Oui selection) f 
6 Hardy Perennials for backgj 

All these for only 0 

If }oii want a tub add $'''' 

Our Catalogue tells all aboi 
Lilies, Water plants, Fancx 
tubs and pool Many pictur* 

Send for a copy 

THREE SPRINGS FI5 

10 Pythian Building Fred 
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Viburnum Carlesi 

(Mayflower Viburnum) 

A most delightful shrub of recent in^ 
troduction The bush is rather slow' 
growing and of medium height when 
mature It blossoms in May and the 
flowers are as beautiful and as iii' 
tensely fragrant as the Trailing Arbu" 
tus or Mayflower Plants of this won- 
derful shrub are very scarce but we 
have a good supply at these prices 

18-24" plants 

^2.25 each ^20.00 per 10 

2-2^4' plants 

^3.00 each ^28.00 per 10 

Less 10% if oiilcied and paid fni hefoie 
Match first 

If you need Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Vyies, Fruit Trees, Berry Plants 
or Perennials, do not fail to 
send for our new 1930 catalog 

George D. Aiken 

Box Z, Putney, Vermont 


^^Grown In Vermont, Ifs Hardys 
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BAGGING THE 
BAGWORM 

(ConUmicd from page 166) 

two weeks time netted twenty-eight pounds 
of bags — tubs full These weie kept in one 
corner of the class room for observation as 
a further part of the pioject Parasites 
emerged Eggs hatched and the habits of 
the baby bagworms were observed Thus 
w as the beginning of the history of the bag- 
worm introduced to the pupils 
The superintendent of the city schools 
was much interested in the report given of 
this new project and asked that it be ex- 
tended into all the giade and junior high 
schools in the system Campaigns were 
organized in the schools Teachers and pu- 
pils were introduced to tlie pest by the 
oiiginal investigators and acquainted with 
the facts collected by them Soon research 
was going on in every building Interesting 
data concerning the species of trees most 
attacked, parasitic control, and facts about 
the life history of the bagworm w'ere ob- 
tained 

The boys and girls of the city collected 
391 pounds of bags during this campaign, 
averaging about two thousand per pound 
These bags were burned with ceremonies 
by the individual schools after some of the 
parasites had emerged Some of the citizens 
follow^ed the advice to spray the trees in 
which the bags could not be reached by 
the hand-picked method and killed many 
larvae as they hatched early in June 
Children began to prepare for the second 
campaign as soon as the leaves fell, though 
the dates were set for next March The 
bags were gathered from all the schools and 
burned at a public bonfire at which rep- 
resentatives from each school were gath- 
ered 

An additional incentive was given to the 
third campaign, in 1928, when a group of 
the business men of the city, recognizing 
the wmrth of such a campaign to tlie wel- 
fare of the city, offered a silver cup to the 
school bringing in the most bagworms in 
each of the seven districts A larger cup 
was also offered as a city prize The en- 
thusiasm that at once w as put into action ’ 
Seven hundred and four pounds of bags 
were collected m Kansas City and vicinity 
Boys had invaded the territory among the 
wallows along the rivers from whence the 
bagworm migrated into the residential sec- 
tion of the city The children had become 
“bagworm conscious” The winning school 
collected ninety-one pounds of bags 
Marked signs of the success of the former 
campaigns greeted the city m many sections 
when plans were made for the fourth 
attack in March, 1929 The campaign oc- 
cupied about half the time allotted to the 
former ones Again the business men offered 
prizes All the schools were again repre- 
'^ented in the program, gathering by the close 
'*‘the campaign, a total of three hundred 
twenty-five pounds Nature had failed 
hver the warm weather necessary to 
the parasites Kansas City needed 
help fight the enemy so the bags 
•'ed aside for several weeks to 
' parasites to emerge befoie the 
burned 

npaign agamst the bagworm m 
y has been successful in many 
eside giving the children first- 


New Discovery Guarantees 
Better House PlantsaGardens 



This new, easy, economical method of fertilizing is 
being praised by everyone who tries it A highly con- 
centrated plant food in tablet form 

FULTON'S 

PLANTABBS 

ODORLESS PLANT FOOD TABLETS 

One tablet a week in pots makes plants grow magic- 
ally W ill make your Roses the finest ever Perennials 
thrive as never before Annuals “bloom their heads 
off” Nothing better for Dahlias and Gladiolus Use 
PLANTABBS along rows of flowers and vegetables. 
Four to a gallon of water make rich liquid fertilizer 
— wondeifulon lawns Small box 25 cts; 
medium 60 cts, large $1 00, professional 
size $3 50 This is the only fertilizer 
GUARANTEED to improve plants 
FREE Booklet by F P Rockwell, noted 
writer of garden books Pull of valuable 
information , free with every box of gen- 
uine Plantabbs 

Ask for Fulton’s Plantabbs— accept no 
substitute Sold widely by i 
florists, hardware and drug 
» stores Sent prepaid if your 
dealer cannot supply, 

Nojte difference in plants 
shown PLAHTABBS made 
this improvement possible 

PLANTABBS 
CORPORATION 
2775 Court 5q Bldg 
Baltimore, Md. 


ADD BEAUXy TO yOUR CARDEN 

with a \ 


W tJr m . 


ycJjh 



information on 
building and caring 
for a water garden is 
found in our new 36- 
page catalogue. Many 
illustrations, some in 
full color, are in- 
cluded in the descrip- 
tion of over 100 va- 
rieties of beautiful and rare lilies. Inex- 
pensive postpaid collections are shown 
You should not be without this practi- 
cal and beautiful handbook of water 
lily lore. It is free — send for catalogue 
today. 

Jl O H MF S O IW 

IV^ateir Oardlens 

N330 + Hynes, Californio 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 

Our offer to you We list in our catalogue about 
500 varieties and in order to add the newer orig- 
inations each year, it is necessary that we elim- 
inate some of the older ones Last Spring we 
discontinued 90 varieties by planting them m a 
Mixture The result at blooming time was won- 
derful Every hue and color known in Gladioli 
was there 

Would you like to see them in your own grounds? If so 
drop us a Postal and we will mail you 100 bulbs, one inch 
and up in diameter, of this Mixture On airival you pay the 
Postman $1 00 and postage 1000 for $10 00 and postage 
Our price list free It gives the names of varieties in 
MiUuie This offer good until June I'ith subject to prior 
sale LuGRON FLORAL CO , 130 Amherst Drue, Toledo, 
Ohio 



TEN CACTI 

Blooming size All different 

Postpaid for $2.50 

Table garden size $2.00 
JAMES ALLAN 

Mountain Park New Mexico 
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1 Stupendous 

\ W4iK OF 

^llP^^^High Quality 

BULBS 

All Blooming Size 

GLADIOLI OF DISTINCTION 

1000, $18.00;100,$1.90;50, $1.00 

Not the oidmaiy field miiituie. but a supeifine 
oollerticm consisting of such \aueties as Amu 
Eribiu.s, Baron J Hulot, Cumson Glow, L J 
shajlor, etc 

EXHIBITION DAHLIAS 
Doz., ^1.50; each, 15c. 

A selection of splendid Tirieties Jersey s 
Bcautj, King Haiold, Yellow King, etc 
Products ot oui ovin nurseries 
FREE W^TH E\CH ORDFR of 12 Dahlias and 
11)0 Glads 1 beautiful blooming size Azalea 1 
babj Blue Spruce and 1 baby Norway Spruce 
If you prefer send one-quarter of the amount 
of your order now and the balance to be collected 
on delivery of the bulbs 

Order Now and Get a Good 
Selection! ! 

Add 15c for packing and p 0 i.tage 

THOUSANDS CONVINCED— REPEAT 
ORDERS PROVE IT 

15 000 New Customers in 1929, 
but what pleased us mote w is the large num- 
ber of customers of the pievious year who 
came back to us toi their 1929 supply of bulbs 

HOLLAND BULB CO. 

Dept. N Lake Como, N J 

NURSKRIE'S Noordvvykerhout. Holland and 
Lake Como, N J 


Wild Flowering Plants 

VIS. > , a ^ .1 

18 beautiful flowering plants for pool 
$5 White Mulberry Gene Stratton 
Portei s favorite for atti acting birds. 

to 6 ft $1 50 8 for $3 , 10 for $6 
Catalog showing 85 vaiieti.es free 

Terrell’s Aquatic Farms 
24NBlk , Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


hand information, the campaigns have done 
much toward educating the public at large 
and awakening it to its duty in civic 
projects such as tree consort ation There 
are also tangible results Moie than seven 
hundred millions of bagwoims were e\- 
termmated m the bags that were collected 
The foliage of the trees is in better condition 
in late summer and less reserve strength is 
expended in growing a second set of leaves 
at that season than in former years 
It seems probable that in the not distant 
future boys and girls in tlie United States 
will wage a victorious war against xnjuiious 
insect pests in behalf of their heritage of 
beautiful shade trees and pass tliem on to 
future generations with increased resistance 
to weather storms for jears to come Unless 
the children come in personal contact with 
die habits of the msect enemies m their 
communities and peiform their bit of re- 
search, the lasting v’-alue of the campaign 
IS lost The duty of the school is to educate 
the future citizens concerning tliose facts 
assisted by organizations such as the Boy 
and Girl Scouts The aggressive citizens of 
the communities and the civic clubs can 
boost the campaigns and foster this educa- 
tion for tree conservation 
Bag the bagvvorm and save the trees in 
which IS written the history of the elements 
and of civilization Help the parasites win 
the battle against the insect pests 

Make 

YOUR GARDEN PLAN 

from the pages of 
Nature Magazine 


“Qold Medal” 
DAHLIAS 

Prtze Winners at leading American 
Shows 

pOR five years m suc- 
cession our Dahlias 

^WP|B| PP lF winner of former years 
are still leaders the country 
ovei, but can be bought for a 
fraction of their original cost 
We offer five of them below at 
the most amazing price Gieat 
Dahlias have ever been sold 
SPECIAL COLLECTION (N) 

^ Trenton lan, ambei and bronze 75 

i.*/ Sanh lean’s Peach, ptadi cheek 

|7 color 3 00 

fi Sanh lean's Gold, pale orange 

vellou I 50 

enoM Roman Eagle, burnished cop- 

STFM * 50 

(What the Margaret Woodrow Wilson, 
S'etSS op.ac.tent pink .. ^0 

for) Total List Value 8 25 


Heie IS an $8 25 piesent-day value (varieties that 
only a few jeirs ago cost $5 00 to $10 00 t/a aa 
each) Fiv egitatPuze-\V inning D ihlias for 

For the connoisseur who seeks the latest creations, 
we have sever il 1929 and 1080 introductions that 
have topped the list of Winners at the recent 
Autumn Shows They are 

“DOROTHY STONE” “KATHLEEN NORRIS” 
“HELEN IVINS” “EDNA FERBER” 

“GROVER WHALEN” 

Complete descriptions and prices of above will be 
found in our New Catalogue the leading book of its 
kind in America Mailed fiee upon request, — ask for 
Booklet N 19^ 


{Man. 


.' Gold Hedat~^ ^y^^^f/P DdhlmGroH 

ENTCN T 



The Best Planting Time For Rockery Plants 





When writing for the catalogue, enclose 
25 cents for which we will send our own 





Eee D S PafcOff 


fully illustrated booklet telling in a prac- 
tical and neighborly way how to build 
a rockery and what to make it with. This 
booklet IS charged for at cost, 25 cents, 
which sum may be deducted from your 
remittance when sending us your order 

\X^.ride ^a.rdeiia^ 

MENTOR, OHIO 

E. H. Schultz, Pres J J Grullemans, Sec’y-Treas. 



E OCK PLANTS are early bloomers. If you don’t plant 
c early you lose those blooms. A whole year before 
they will bloom again. 

That’s one reason. Here’s another. Nature has a zip 
and go to her early doings that helps the roots to get a 
quick grip on the soil and start right in getting busy on 
the top growth. The days are warm and the nights cool, 
which IS Nature’s way of keeping a balance between root 
growth and top growth. So let’s be fair to Nature and 
do all our planting before it gets too hot. 

It may sound like tooting our own horn considerably, 
but the fact remams that no one has such a wide variety i 
of Rock Plants and Hardy Plants, Or sells such finely 
finished big husky clumps. They are packed with extreme 
care. That’s one reason why we can guarantee arrival in 
good condition. If they don’t we cheerfully replace any not 
top notch. And when we say cheerfully, we mean just that. 

As a parting thought, all our plants are field grown 
clumps. Not cheap little seedlings or little pot plants but 
good strong field grown roots. We send them to you just 
when at their best for transplanting. Write for catalogue. 

It is free. 
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dependable 

t^liptrullyOdd, 
^e^Flowcri 

WALLFLOWER, Hardy % 
wT^ Perennial, (Cheiranlhub 

Linifoiius) —A curi.ou'?, 
dv^arf &i)eaalt:y, purpli-.h li- 
lac, pastel shade upright 
bibit with stalka lui 
ered with bloom Good 
for rack gardens 
Pkt 25c, 5 pkts $1 00 
MARIGOLD, “Radio”, 
Annual, (Calendula) — 
Petals beautilulb 
quilled, ha\e an ex.li i 
ordinal j effect on the 
flow Cl i appearance liei 
fcctmg such beauty of 
in eveijones gaidcn 
Pkt 25c, 5 pkts $1 00 
LARKSPUR (Delphinium) — ^Blackmoie &. Lang- 
don s Giants A mixture saved tium the finest pn e- 
wmners shown at different exhibitions in Icn g 1 md 
Spikes 5 to 6 feet high Iho only one to receive 
R H S medal m England in 11124 and 1925 and 
two in 1927 Pkt 50c, Va 02 . $2 50 

AFRICAN DAISY, Annual (Dimorphotheca Rin 
pens) —A new form of the "Veldt Uaisj Floweis 
large. Inside puie white with a conspicuous blue 
imp around the centei or “eje ” Adds greatly to 
its beauty „ . Pkt, 35c, '/a 02 $1 25 

CALIFORNIA POPPY. New Frilled, Annual 
(Eachscholt 2 ia Ramona) —A distinct, veiy charm 
ing type, the frills giving it the appearance of a 
double flower A pale, glittering coppery gold with 
pink shadings, very pleasing Unusually attractive 
Pkt 25c, '/4 02 75c 



foim that 


SPECIAL SEED 
COLLECTION 

One packet each of these 
10 outstanding varieties 
of seed priced at 
$2 95 for $2 00 


novelty 

HELIOPSIS, Double, 

Perennial, Lemoine 
Strain --This rtmaik- 
able strain is a great 
improvement over the 
ordinary single and 
semi double Elowers 
arc very large, bril- 
liant golden yellow, 
twice as large as the 
ordinary variety on long, stout stems 

Pkt 35c. 5 Pkts. $1 50 
LARKSPUR, “Los Angeles” Annual. (Delphin 
lum) — Beautiful, new, double stock flowered Lark- 
spur of vigorous habit, exceptionally tall Blooms 
are a rich salmon ground, overlaid with a brilliant 
rose Foliage is dark green, making the flower’ 
stand out prominently. Pkt 25c, 5 pkts. $1 00 
TOAD FLAX, Perennial, (Linaria Macedonica Spe- 
ciosa) Reseleeted— Flowers resemble large golden 
yellow snapdragons stems averaging three feet 
Attractive silvery foliage Easily grown fiom seed 
Perfectly hardy, useful for rockery 

Pkt 25c, 5 pkts $1 00 
VERBENA, MAMMOTH GOLDEN QUEEN. An- 
nual —As in Asters, a clear golden yellow is very 
difficult to produce in Verbena Medium sived flow^ 
eis borne on a vigorous vine, ever-bearing and early 
Valuable for bedding Pkt 25c, l^joz. 75c 

ZINNIA, “Youth” Annual, Gold Medal, Dahlia 
Flowered— Valuable new addition of the Dahlia 
Flowered type, a beautiful soft rose self Flowers 
well formed, grown on robust plants Very vigorous 
and free flowering Pkt 25c, '/a oz $1 50 

RANUNCULUS, “Double Giant French”.— Large, 
double buttercup like flower on long stem Beau- 
tiful shades of bronze, etc Desirable as garden 
plant and cut flower $l 25 per dozen, Q for $l 00 


Special Offer On Montbretias 

(Special Mixture) Beautiful gladlolus-llke 
flower on long slender stem Blooms from July 
to frost A very satisfactory cut flower. 

25 for $1 50, 100 for $5 00 Postpaid 


Wrtte today for our 1930 book **Everythmg 

for Spring Planting” It’s free! 


COMBINATION OFFER 
^4,75 value for $4 50 

10 Packets of Seeds here described 
25 Montbretias, special mixed 
1 Dozen Ranunculus, special mixed 

$4 75 Value, all Postpaid for $4 50 ^ 


$2 00 
i 50 
I 25 
$4 75 



SEEDSMEN AND NURSERYMEN 
506 Mam Street New Rochelle, N Y, 



STRAWBERRY PLANTS 

, Send for Allen’s 1930 Book 
of Bernes, a mine of reliable 
" information about Strazv- 
berry Culture^ varieties, 
PLANTS Write today for 
your copy — free 
The W F ALLEN CO 
270 Market St. Salisbury, Md. 




Ml 9 Edison on Nature 

“Outdoor life and the great healing power 
of Nature seem to contribute mo&t indis- 
pensably to contentment,” writes Mrs 
Thomas A Edison m Playground and Rec- 
7 eat ion INIrs Edison is a life member of 
the American Nature Association “People 
who lack close contact wuth them cannot 
be really happ 5 , these things are too funda- 
mental 

“We aie facing a vast challenge, but I 
believe it can be and will be met I like to 
look ahead to the time wdien eveiy Ameii- 
can city and towm and country district will 
have opportunities for more and better play, 
will enjoy leisure time pursuits that build 
up the body and minister to the mind and 
spirit One of tlie most important things 
this group can do is to show our young 
people that the best things of life aie free , 
that they may be had without paying a 
cent Bring our children closer to the simple 
and fundamental, help them to discovei 
hobbies that they may keep all their lives, 
tram their hands and hearts to the joy of 
creating perfect things, hold up to them 
ideals of fine sportsmanship, and we will 
have a better nation tomorrow ” 


Roadside Beautification 

The nation-wide movement toward road- 
side beautification is gathering rapid mo- 
mentum In a recent statement, Thomas H 
MacDonald points out that tlie planting of 
suitable trees and shrubbery along all high- 
ways of the Federal-aid system should be 
regarded as eventually necessary Massa- 
chusetts maintains a state nursery for 
growing trees to be planted along new 
highways and has legislation pre\enting the 
cutting of shiubs and plants Connecticut 
will spend some half a million dollars in 
the next few years on landscaping projects, 
and maintains a landscape division, Mis- 
souri employs a landscape architect and 
offers his services to civic organizations 
wishing to beautify their towns In Cali- 
fornia, more tlian 680 miles of roads have 
been beautified by tree plantings Other 
states lending a hand are Delaware, 
Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, an-d Wisconsin 
Difficulties appear in the Southwest, due to 
dryness of climate, and m the snowy le- 
gions of the Northwest, where trees cause 
snow to drift across the roads, but else- 
where the plans for pleasing the tourist 
trade and making the state beautiful to the 
visitor are being carried out apace. 


Benton Lake Refuge 

By Executive ordei, Piesident Hoover 
recently set aside 12,234 acres at Benton 
Lake, Montana, near the city of Great Falls, 
as a bird lefuge and wild life sanctuary 
More than thiee diousand acres of the 
tract consist of water area, with abundant 
aquatic plant growth for cover and food 
All hunting will be prohibited m the refuge 



Grow Better Roses 

Rosfs respond amazingly to the cleans- 
ing, stimulating effects of Fungtrogen 
Spray Mildew and Black Spot disap- 
pear Foliage becomes bright and luxur- 
iant Blooms of rare, new perfection 
appeal 

Fungtrogen is quite unlike any other 
spray known It is invisible Easy and 
pleasant to use Simply mix with watei 
and spray Half pint makes 15 quarts 
of spray Leading horticulturists en- 
thusiastically endorse it 

Prepaid half pint $1 , pint $1 50 At 
your dealer’s or send check 

Complete Rose Treatment includes 
Companion Sprays Aphistrogen, kills 
aphis (plant lice) , Insectrogen, kills 
leaf-eating insects 

Write for ftee bulletin, 

‘‘Black Spot Control ” 

ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3646 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 



SHUMWAY’S' 

iGiood Seeds 

produce Blowers and Vegetables 
of Superior Quality 

New crop, tested seeds, grown from the 
finest selected stocks — sure, vigorous 
producers 

For 60 years satisfied customers have 
bought Shumway’s Good Seeds at reason- 
able prices and received the desired results 
^ FREE — ^Large catalog with hundreds of 
pictures of vegetables and flowers Send 
your own and neighbors’ addresses today 
R. H. SHUMWAY 

121 S. First St., Rockford, III. 


<a<A0lOU/‘ 

Wonderful varieties, plain and ruffled, strongest 
stoeks, prize winning strains, grown, cared foi 
and selected by a gladiolus lover Not the most 
larieties, lust the best Every bulb perfect, sure 
to flower gloriously 

Write todav for my Ust containing 
great introductory offer 
JOHN H. McKIBBIN 

1399 Division St, Goshen, Ind 
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The Geiikis 


The fate of a genius seems to be sad 
in whatever order of the animal kingdom 
he exists His part seems to be that of 
S>bil, whose truthful utterances no one 
would believe, and even his actions aie 
decried and laughed at Man knows well 
what happens to the Niet-jsches and 
Schopenliauers on Earth, but it lemamed 
for Ida M Mason of New lork to picture 
the reaction of the hoi net mob to the archi- 
tectural aspirations of another hoi net who 
icfustd to follow' the patterns laid down 
through endless generations 

“Outside our dining room w mdow in the 
countr>,” she writes, “we saw the building 
of one of those huge gray paper hornet’s 
nests It was fastened to the top of the 
stone window frame, so tliat it was easy 
to watch its progress each day It was 
most fascinating to see the little workeis 
pasting on row after row of well-chewed 
old wood material These rows were about 
the width of a pm head, and each outer 
layer of the nest was about one quarter 
inch from the preceding inner one As we 
w’atched day by day it seemed that each 
worker had his own section, and all was 
order and harmony When the nest was 
about the size of a grapefruit, a leaf from 
the overhanging ivy touched a portion of 
the upper part, and to our amazement tlie 
worker that had charge of that particular 
section cemented that green leaf into the 
structure like a green glass window It was 
done perfectly and all superfluous leaf was 
cut away, a marvel of workmanship and 
ingenuity We could look from beneath, as 
this layer was not quite half finished, and 
see the green light through the window 
Next morning at breakfast we noticed a 
lot of tiny green specks on the window sill 
On going out to investigate we found our 
ingenious worker busily biting out his 
masterpiece that he no doubt had made with 
such pride the previous day Evidently the 
inspector had ‘bawded him out’ for thus 
diverging from the hornet blueprint laid 
down centuries ago There was the un- 
appreciated genius working for dear life, 
undoing all his lovely work After the green 
window was all out he patiently wove back 
and forth the old gray stuff such as his 
ancestors had used, and the stained glass 
w'lndow was a pile of tiny bits on the sill 
The work was all finished by evening and 
not one hornet helped him though there 
w'ere others pasting on the conventional 
stuff out of his territory We are curious 
to know whether we are the only ones who 
have seen a hornet genius Perhaps when 
his work was finished he was sealed up 
in a cell to die a martyr’s death for daring 
to deviate from age-long plans of hornet 
architecture ” 

Kelleter Appointed 

Wisconsin has selected Paul D Kelletci, 
formerly of the Federal Farm Board, to 
serve as its director on the State Conserva- 
tion Commission The new chief was for 
twenty years a member of the United States 
Forest Service and brings to his new office 
a wide conservation experience The Com- 
mission recently set aside a new wild life 
refuge in Oconto County to be known as 
the Archibald Wild Life Refuge It was 
established on land of the Holt Lumber 
Company and comprises 3420 acres 


A Fall- Blooming Tree 
Of Unmatched Charm 

White as winter’s snows, a center of golden stamens, 
and a delicate liagrance, the blooms ot Franklinia 
(Gordonia) are matchless in. loveliness 
The flowers, about 3 inches across, open m mid- 
August and aie produced contmuousU until fio-L 
The tiee is hardy, in protected situations, as fai 
north as Boston, glowing leadily wheie ihudoden- 
dions thrive. 

Extra heavy plants, 27 to SI nidu-, hitdi $7 50 each 
Splendid specimens^ IS to 24 in luiih, $5 each, 10 plants fer $45. 
Orders should he placed at once f<u spriuft ship- 
ping Piuther description and, details on request 

WHITESBOG BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 
Joseph J. White, Inc.,Whitesbog,New Jeisey 


Scott’s CreeiH]]^ Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 

Sod m SIX weeks! A rich, velvety stretch of lawn 
that chokes out weeds before they can growl A 
deep, thick, uniform turf that makes your home a 
beauty spot! That’s what youTl get if you plant 
Scott’s Creeping Bent. 

The New Super-Lawn / 

Creeping Bent -“long recognized as the ideal grass for golf £; 
putting greens — is now producing Super Lawns Instead of 
sowing seed, you plant stolons or the chopped grass — and 
an a few weeks you have a luxuriant lawn like the deep green _ 
pile of a Turkish carpet I ^ 

O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. S 

261 Mam Street MARYSVILLE, OHIO % 




This little book Bent Lawns 
IS free to you It is a valuable 
treatise on how you can have 
beautiful lawns Write today 
for your copy 




' ^yhughan’s 

\^2^^ar(Jenin^ illustraled 

A seed catalog unlike others, a beautifully ^ 
illustrated magazine of home gardening 
information, the culmination of 64 years 
of thoughtful service to the Amenean 
heme gardener. It is The Most 
BEAUTIFUL SEED CATALOG 
contaimng the moat complete coll ection of CH j N E S E 

correct illustrations of annual flowers in foR6£T-we-nots 
true colors ever published m an American 'L< * 

Seed Catalog Inspirational andmstructive _ ^ 
ARTICLES BY EXPERTS 
on the latest fashions and discoveries in 
gardening Special 1930 Offer The new 
Chinese Forget-Me-Not packet — 10c * hor— 
Catalog Bent with seed or alone, free a i // I'w A 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE Dpt 17 l/ Hi ’ 

10 W, Randolph St , Chicago // 

47 Barclay Street New York City / / 


^This Complete 

Waterlily Pool 

All the joys of a big pool aie in this low- 
pneed tub gaiden collection 
I Waterlily (blue pink, white, or yellow, your 
choice of coloi) 

I Arlington Waterlily Tub 
I Pair Japanese Snails 
6 Water Plants, for the tub 
6 Perennials for bolder or rockery 

This Complete Collection $5 
Collection Without Tub $3 50 
Our New Catalogue Free 
describes and pictures the finest Waterlilies, 
Waterphints, Fish and Aquariums Tells how to 
build the pool and plant the water garden 
Send for a copy today 

ARLINGTON WATERLILY GARDENS 
> 682 Forest St, Arlington, N. J 


Order ' Gladioli 

^omKUNDERD 


DElAMAIIE 



^^SK/pnetto those interested 
m llCLL Catalog No 16, des 
i selected books on flowers, fruits, 
*shrubs, landscape gardening, soils/ 

% plant diseases, growing plants* 

Two OF Our Spe 

m t Water Gardens and Gol 
V , and Perkins, $165 , Birds 
f Frank C Pellett, $190, botl 

&AT DeLaMareCo In 


Mention Nature Magazine when a 



Unusual Ferns 
for the Rockery 

F or the first time in several years, 
the South has contributed some ratliei 
rare ferns to our extensive collection 
Connoisseurs having rockeries will wel- 
come these especially, for they are the 
pigmy folk of the fern world, growing 
from two to twelve inches high, depend- 
ing on the variety 
Here they are — 

Camptosorus rhisophyllus (Walking Leaf 
Fern) 2-6 m 

Pellaea Atropurpwea (Purple Cliff 
Brake) 4-10 m 

Cystopteris bulbifera (Bladder Fern) 
8-12 in 

Asplemum eheneum (Ebony Spleen- 
wort) 4-8 in 

A ^plemttm tncho7nanes (Maidenhair 
Spleenwort) 2-4 m 

Polypodtum vulgare (Rock Fern) 4-8 in 

Special Offer We will supply two each of 
the above, postage paid, for $3 00 , five each 
of the above for $5 00 , ten each of the above 
?9 00 

Spring’s Most Brilliant 
Floral Surprise 

The Flame Azalea is, perhaps, the most gor- 
geous of all Spring flowering shrubs During 
May and June the plants are completely 
smothered by orange, yellow or flame-colored 
blossoms of brightest hues and diverse shades 
The plants we offer are extra choice, sym- 
metrical specimens, with a marvelous root 
system Shipped with large ball of earth, 
properly burlapped and packed to arrive m 
perfect shape anywhere in the United States 
at the following prices — 

Azalea calendulacea (Flame Azalea) 


1 to feet 

to 2 feet . 

2 to 25^ feet . 


Each 10 
$2 50 $20 00 

3 00 25 00 

3 60 33 00 


'nijjr free catalog 

company for 
H^stic forms of sf** 
*mst to tK' 


Ow Flonda Ma^ 

Under the caption “Maps That Get You 
Somewhere”, the Cincinnati Times-Star 
does an cditoiial on the map done by 
Ml Jex for the cover of our Flonda issue 
in Decembei We republished the editorial 
heiewith, both because ue like to have such 
nice things said about us and because it 
also reflects our own views Here it is 

“The cover drawing of the current Nature 
IMagazme is a colored map of Flonda, but 
It IS not at all like other maps of the time 
It is pictorial in an engaging and yet in- 
formative way Set down here and there 
on a golden backgiound are little sketches 
of animals, persons, and things, each of 
which is labeled Among other items one 
notes a cormorant an egiet, a wild turkey, 
a iiehcan a wmtenng duck, a burrowing 
owl, a cougar, a possum, a deer, a cow, 
a ’gator, a Semmole wigwam, a beehive, a 
clump of cypress, an orange tree, a bunch 
of sugar cane, a box of strawberries, a 
handful of tomatoes, a cluster of peppers, 
a watermelon, a cotton plant The neigh- 
boring Gulf waters show a manatee coming 
up for air, a barracuda pursuing a bather, 
a peaceful red snapper, a sedentary sponge 
Further phenomena pictured ashore are the 
silhouette of a batter and the legend ‘base- 
ball training camp,, a glittering dime and 
under it the initials ‘ J D R ’ , the Suwanee 
River with an African plucking a banjo, 
and a campfire on the Caloosahatchie with 
the forms of ‘Henry, Harvey and Tom’ 
grouped about it 

“While the magazine cover is intended to 
be humorous, it is about the best map we 
have seen that bears a later date tlian the 
Middle Ages The old cartographers did 
things like tins, to the entertainment and 
instruction of all They were supeiseded by 
misguided moderns afflicted with the fallacy 
that cities are more interesting than people 
and things, and that mountains and rivers 
are not worth noting The usual map of 
the time is a dicary thing cluttered up 
with the names of insignificant towns all 
very much alike, towns you wish to ride 
through in a sleeping car in the small hours 
of the night It takes a magnifying glass to 
find what you want upon it In behalf of 
the Renascence of Wonder let us have more 
maps on the good medieval pattern” 


Man^s Origin 

The birth of modern man was pushed 
back to at least 1,250,000 years by the re- 
cent pronouncement of Henry Fairfield Os- 
born, retirmg president of the American 
Museum of Natural History, to the effect 
that the Piltdown man, Eoanthiopus daw- 
som, was the oldest known human ancestor 
The Piltdown man has been constructed 
by scientists from a skull and jaw found 
at Piltdown, Sussex, England, by Charles 
Dawson in 1911, and has been considered 
to represent a much later state m man’s 
development than Pithecanthropus erectus, 
the ape man of Java, long believed to be 
earliest record of man If Dr Osborn 
Vrect, man some 1,250,000 years ago 
brain capacity equal to the minimum 
*^Jivmg Veddahs, Papuans and na- 
3 bans, the most primitive men, 
es that the long ice ages brought 
langes m the human brain, but 
the finishing touches to his de- 
This will bring out much argu- 
. point 


Do You Know 



The Secret? 


Late planted pea-, 'seldom mature properly — too much 
w urn vveathet' L’lant thest eaili ab soon the 
ground opens and all at the siine time and the\ 
will riiatuie in order given ptoiiding an abundant 
mouth-uateiinjj a op trom June to late August 
Schling’s Pedigree Extra-Early — Height 2% feet 
Gradus, or Prosperity — Height S feet Delicious flavor 
Sutton’s Excelsior — Height VA feet \eiy sweet 
Dwarf Champion — Height, feet Heaiy cropper 

Improved Telephone — Height 5 feet Enoimous pods 
Heroine— Height 4 feet Ihe latest to nutuie 
1-2 lb each of all 6 varieties, 3 tbs in all $1 75 

1 lb each of all 6 varieties 6 lbs in all 2 75 

2 lbs each of all 6 varieties 12 lbs in all 5 00 

(Free delivery within 30 miles of New York, beyond, 

add 5 cents per lb for postage ) 

Here is our big value 

^^Get Acquainted” 
Collection 

of Rare and Delightful Flowers 

A $3.25 Value for $1.00 

Schling’s American Beauty Aster — Gigantic flowers, 7 
inches across 3 ft stems "American Beauty rose 
Pkt , . $ 35 

Schling's New Orange Glory Calendula — Golden orange 
perfect form Very double Hct $ 25 

Schling’s New Annual Double Fringed Hybrid Chrys- 
anthemum — In a chaiming color range, Plct $ (5 

Schling’s Semi-double Crested Cosmos — Of giant size 
with double losette-like center Pkt $ 25 

Schling’s New Hybrid California Poppies — Lovely new 
shades of pink, seailet, chrome copper red, claret 
puiple, etc Pkt $ 25 

Schling’s New Giant Hyacinth Flowered Larkspur — 
Excels all others in length of stems, size of flower 
spikes and geneial vigor Pkt $ 35 

Schling’s New French Marigolds — Glorious — Kich vel- 
vety brown blotched on brilliant velvety scarlet A 
gem Pkt $ 75 

Schling’s New Erysimum, Orange Beauty — ^Pale 
orange-jellow spikes Delightfully flagrant Pkt $ 25 
Schling’s New Giant Early Flowering Pansy— World 
Record — Flowers of immense size on long stems In 
bloom from March to December Pkt $ 25 

Schling’s New Marvelous Dahlia-flowered Zinnia — 
True Aristocrats Flowers 6 to 7 inches Plct $ 40 
Manp other gaxlen delights in our Booh for Garden 
LowTs, S5c a copy Ihee with fiist order 

Max Schlmg Seedsmen Inc 
618 Madison Ave , North New York City 


Choose from Our 75 Varieties of 


Beautiful 

WATER 

LILIES 



These richly colored, fragrant, 
easy'tO'grow garden flov-ers may 
be planted from April until the 
last of August Ours are the larg 
est Aquatic Gardens in Amer- 
ica Every root guaranteed^ 75 beautiful Varieties from 
which to make your choice in our fiee, illustrated Cata- 
log Send for it NOW 

The W. B. SHAW Aquatic Gardens 

Dept. A, Kenilworth, Washington, D. C. 


Let Nature Magazine Adver- 
tisers fill your garden needs 


•AziNE when answering advertisements 





Biological Survey Report 

That the first requisite in wild-life ad- 
ministration IS an adequate knowledge oi 
all the facts regaiding the wild animals and 
buds of the country — then relationships 
and economic \alue, their habits, and their 
abundance — is stressed b> Paul G Re ding- 
ton, chief of the Buieau of Biological Sur- 
vey, m his report to Seeietary Hyde of the 
U S Department of Agricultuie on the 
work of the Biological Sui\e> for the fiscal 
year ending June '^0, 1929 Only with such 
facts known, sa^s Mi Redmgton, can the 
wild lite of the country be administered 
on a sound scientihc basis and the harm- 
less and useful species protected and those 
that are econoniicall> injurious conti oiled 

“Although economic considerations should 
b} no means be allowed to outweigh all 
others that are advanced for the welfare of 
wild life,” says Mi Redmgton, “they have 
a propel place in every measure considered 
for wild-hfe conservation, for man must m 
many places subdue natuie and make it 
serve his purposes Fields must replace large 
forest aieas, and domestic livestock must 
supplant most of the wild ruminants, preda- 
tory animals, and injurious rodents In the 
process whereby cuilization, either intelli- 
gently or wantonly, is changing natural 
conditions, the wuld life, wusely preserved 
and controlled, can be made an asset of 
great value, not only of economic but of 
esthetic and scientific importance, and the 
natural habits of many species may them- 
selves be utilized in numerous ways ” 


Goddess or Glutton? 

Further habits and traits of Miss 
Phengodes, tlie subject of an article in 
October Natuie Magazine by Samuel H 
Denckson, are revealed by Mrs Jesse E 
Con ell, of Webster Groves, Missouri, who 
found the pretty little lady in the new role 
of a militant warrior “It W'as a battle to 
death,” she relates “The long, drab mille- 
pede and the gaily dressed smaller ‘worm’ 
wrapped about each other and rolled about 
the glass wheie Skipper and Gmgcr had 
placed them The w'ar w'as still raging an 
hour later w^hen it was time foi us to 
leave camp, so Ginger put the contestants 
in a paper bag to carry in the automobile 
Suddenly she uttered a cry, ‘Mother, it’s 
a glow-worm And through the paper, a 
soft glow showed the outline of the body 
of the black and tan ‘w orm ’ 

“At home, Ginger flew to the October 
Nature Magazine and checked point by 
point until AIiss Phengodes was clearly 
identified On her knees before the glass 
which had become a jewel casket, the child 
agonized ‘If the big one kills the small 
one, I’ll never forgive myself for not sepa- 
rating them, but if the small one kills tlie 
big one, she will eat it and we shall know 
lier natural food What shall I do 2’ Scien- 
tific curiosity triumphed and the two stayed 
together Morning light disclosed a new 
page in the history of Miss Phengodes for 
she was breakfasting magnificently upon 
millepede The head had been bitten off 
and cast aside and, as she ate, the lovely 
glutton crawled inside the shell of her prey 
Three segments had already been emptied 
We dragged the glow-worm from her meal 
long enough to measure each The mille- 
pede, without its head, was two and three- 
quarter inches and Miss Phengodes ex- 


Dreer’s 

GardenBook 

‘‘y ALWAYS go to Dreers” is the explanation you 
invariably get when you admire a neighbor’s gar^ 
den Why not insure your own success with Flowers 
and Vegetables by selecting them from oui 
1930 Garden Book”? 

A copy free if you mention 7{ature Magazine 



HENRY A. DREER 

1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



The ROSE TREp OP CHINA (Prnnua Tnloba) Is 
the most beautitul and showy of all small trees It 
beffina to bloom before the leaves appear in the 
spring, being literally covered with very double 
rose-like pink flowers As an ornament from early 
spring until late fall it has few equals This sym- 
metrically formed, graceful little tree grows usually 
to a height of but 8 feet, and is etb^ctive as a speci- 
men or when planted m groups or shrub border. It 
13 hardy and easily grown, and no lawn is so small 
that room can not be found for at least one of these , 
wonderful trees Many who have seen it declare it 
to be the most beautiful tree they have ever seen 
The rose-liko blossoms make fine cut flowers . 

Choice trees for $1.00 aach; 3 for $2.80,^ by 
parcel post, postpaid. r 


CpETI^I A| For SOe extra we will Include 
three small TULIP TREES— line 
ornamental shade trees with tulip-hke flowers 


Our stock of trees will not last long at these low 
prices Order now, and state when you want trees 
shipped CATALOG FHEE BURGESS SEED & 
PLANT CO.^ 340T.T., CALCSBURG, MICH. 


100 

EVERGREEN 
TREES $3.50 

Buy From Grower 
At Wholesale 



Beautify your home with these vigorous 
hardy tiees, four years, transplanted and 
well rooted Average height 4-8 inches 
Started in severe Northein climate, they 
will thrive anywhere and grow rapidly 


NORWAY SPRUCE SCOTCH PINE 

WHITE SPRUCE NORWAY PINE 

■j/vrt of any variety ^2 50 
or 25 of each kind 

Because of the late Northern spring, these 
trees aie dormant until May, and can be 
planted with success in any climate Ol- 
der now for Delivery about May 1 No 
shipment of less than 100 Average weight 
10 lbs per hundred Remit with order. 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 

Dept. C FRYEBURG, MAINE 

Send for Descriptive folder 


Berry Bearing Shrubs 

ATTRACT THE BIRDS 

Beautify jour grounds Furnish tood tor the buds Va- 
rietici icoonimended hj the Audubon Bird botiety include 
bnotthcrrj, Coralliem Bush honev suckle Sibeiian dogwood 
ORDFit NOW 11 btuidv.well rooted plants 2-3' for $5 25 
postpaid 14 Stuidv well rooted plants 18-24" for $4 75 
postpaid Check bargain collection wanted, cut out and 
mail With chock oi monej oidei Wiite name and address 
plainly 

PIEDMONT FORESTRY CO, BOUND BROOK, N J 

Send foi Catalogue 


Walsh Garden Tractor 

and Power Mower 

For Gardeners, Blonste, Fruitmen, Suburbanites 

iv , Plows, Seeds, Cultivates, Mows Lawns & Hay 

' Single & Twin Engine-Belt Jobs-Walk & Ride 

SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
New Improved Models — Catalog Free 



WALSHTIiACTORCO.S- “ “ 


d324Talmage Av S£ 


750,000 GOOD G1»AD10L17S 

American and foreign introductions 100 small bloom- 
ing size, assorted colors, postpaid anywhere, iJl 50 Cat- 
alog free. AGS gold medal winners 

DODROPIN GLAD GARDENS 
332 N» Main Street Lewiston, Idaho 



**How to Landscape The Home Grounds’* 
Is written for those who wish to 

landscape their own grounds without the 
aid of a professional Landscape Architect. 

It was compiled by a prominent Land- 
scape Architect and is written in simple 
language that anyone can understand. 

EACH STEP ILLUSTRATED 

Simple charts and drawings show you 
each step from start to finish Plans and 
cost estimates for every type of home are 
included. 

This book tells in detail how to arrange 
trees, shrubs, vines, etc ; how SEND 
to make an Outdoor Living ONLY 
Room or a lovely Rock Garden, ^ ^ 
and how to choose exactly the 1 1 | Q 
right variety f or each location X vr 


THE STORKS & HARRISON CO. 

Box 128 Pamesville, Ohio 

Gentlemen; I enclose 10c for booklet 
“Howto LandscapeThe Home Grounds,’* 


Name. 


Addressu 




Mention Natidre Magazine when answering advertisements 
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GIoJuAk 

ulbsIO( 


Choice mixture of colors; finest 
named varieties bloominfc size, 
10 for 10c, 50 for SOcj 100 for 
$1.00; postpaid 

Regal lily 10c 

The finest of all Lilies, hardy 
e\eij where. Immense clusters 
of flowers, with individual 
blooms 6 inches in length; 
stems 4 feet tall; color, white, 
slightlysuffused with pmk and 
a beautiful glow of canary yel- 
low at center One year old 
bulbs lOc each, IS for $1.00, 
postpaid 

Blue S]»i*aee 

4-year old trees • • 

3 for $2.00, prepaid. _ 

Catalog Free 
Burgess Seed&Planil; 
Company 

Depb 340 B. B. 
Galesbiir £$9 MicM^an 


• 75 ' 



GLADIOLUS BOOK FREE! 

Send for my new 36-pige 
Gladiolus Book, describing 
175 exquisite varieties, many 
new Tells how to grow 45 
illustrations It’s free’ 

My famous beautiful 
RAINBOW COLLECTION 
Will delight you 1 bulb each 
of 30 varieties (not labeled) 
all colors, blooming si?e, 
planting hints included, sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, $1 00 
postpaid 

H. M, GILLET, Gladiolus Specialist 
Box 458 New Lebanon, N Y. 



DAHLIAS 

BARGAIN OFFER 
5 Glorious Beauties for ^1.00 

Pride of Conn Pmk 
Kahf, Red 

Mrs I de ver Warner, Orchid. 
Etendard de Lyon, Purple 
Jean Chazot, Orange 

$2.75 worth of Dahlia tubers for ^1.00 
Send for inieresting free catalogue 

C. LOUIS ALLING 

Dahha Specialist 

251 N Court Street West Haven, Conn 


QfJtj'T T Q dollar for box 

OJ.Xl^XjXjk3 of Florida sea shells or 
two dollars for a stuffed alligator 

GIFT 8C PHOTO SHOP 
P. O. Box 1958 Fort Myers, Florida 

Correspondence from Collectots Solicited 


tended and crawling was two and one-half 
inches long When the two were leplaced 
in the glass, the meal was resumed to con- 
tinue foi thiee days and three nights 
\\ hell onlv a half inch, of the millepede le- 
iiumed, MibS Thengodes took a long bieith 
ind bunoued into the dirt which filled 
the lower half of the glass 

“To sleep off such a gluttonous meal 
seemed quite natural, but when two days 
passed and no glow-woim appealed, we 
became concerned Careful examination of 
the dirt in the glass disclosed no glow- 
worm We had undei -estimated her lengtli 
and strength and a pushtd-up place m the 
paper w'hich, secured by a rubber band, 
covered the glass, showed us the way she 
had gone” 


Exotic Game Birds 

W L McAtee, Senior Biologist of the 
U S Bureau of Biological Survey, has 
written a pamphlet entitled Game Birds 
Suitable for Natuializing in the United 
States, published by the Department of 
Agricultuie as Ciicular No 96 In this 
circular Mr McAtee discusses the species 
recommended for introduction and those 
considered undesirable, and makes sugges- 
tions as to habitat and method of naturali- 
sation In his introduction to tlie circular, 
Mr McAtee says 

“Sportsmen share the admiration of 
Nature students for native game birds and 
w'lll cooperate to the fullest extent in pre- 
venting tlieir extermination, but they see 
the necessity for using exotic species also 
if the game supply is to be maintained or 
increased Such mciease is widely demanded 
and wall continue to be demanded, and to 
effect it necessitates the fostering of birds 
that respond most profitably to game- 
pi opagation methods Where native game 
buds are abundant there is little or no need 
to plant exotic species, but where native 
species do not supply the demand, foreign 
game biidt, are being introduced Let the 
native game birds enjoy the protection of 
game sanctuaries as numerous and ex- 
tensive as can be afforded, but on those 
parts of our domain where public shooting 
IS practiced and its continuance is desired, 
the practical necessities of the situation re- 
quire the use of species of game buds that 
will produce the best results, regardless of 
their origin” 


Park Nature Notes 

One of the most successful features of 
National Park Service administration has 
been the issuance, from a number of the 
parks, of monthly bulletins under the title 
“Nature Notes” These contain interest- 
ing news items of happenings m the park, 
and featuie articles on game, geology, or 
flowers, and besides being inteiestmgly 
written, are extremely valuable from the 
scientific point of view Yosemite, Ciater 
Lake, Mount Ranier, Yellowstone, Rocky 
Mountain and Grand Canyon National 
Parks have issued sucli bulletins for some 
time, and Dr G C Ruble established the 
iiractice at Glacier. Individuals interested 
in lecciving these bulletins may be put on 
the mailing list by writing to the superin- 
tendents of die parks The cost of postage 
must be paid for Yosemite Nature Notes, 
but the others are distributed free of 



taultle; 

£IV£'^ 

Sturdy 2-vr FIELD- C" 
GROWN Bushes—'^ 


36 big plump 
bulbb 214to'.y2- 
itich circumfer- 
ence GUAR- 
ANTEED 
bloom this j ear 
Big blooms — ill 

colors and tj pes ^ , 

—not usual finest monthly vaiieties - 

mxtu’re°"^ln- Shell Pink Radiance— silvery pmk, 
eludes dark gar- Lady Hillingdon — apricot-jellow , 
"tauaionllrik Kaisepin Augusta Victoria-perfect 
‘Mrs Frank Pen- White, Columbia — rose pink, Had- 
!ey — velvet enrason 


dlLton” maroon- 
blotched and rare 
orchid and p istol 
colors 36 bulbs 
only $1 00 prepaid 

GIVEN WHILE 
THEY LAST 

36 additional bia 
bulbs hiree-flo-wer- 
gl ids V, ith each 


They bear long- stemmed fragrant 
blooms all summer and fall 

ACT NOW^ Limited supply onl\ 
Send $1 95 today Bushes mailed 

POSTPAID when planting season 

order of these dads opens Beyoiid Mississippi Elvei, 

,_n,J 


Collins Nurseries, Box 96 

Established 1860 MOORESTO WN, N. J. 


Evergreens and Birds 

Pines, Hemlocks for nesting sites Tuniper 
beiries for food Watch the plants grow 
tall, then watch the birds come ORDEB 
IsOW 12 Healthy, transplanted plants 10- 
12" high $5 25 postpaid 

Send For Catalogue 

PIEDMONT FORESTRY CO Bound Brook, N J 


NEW YELLOW ASTER FREE! 

I am developing a new Yellow Aster, a ISew-Comer in 
iToriculture, and I call all Blower Lovers to my assist- 
ance in order to test it in all soils and climates 
I will send a sample packet (2S to 40 seeds) free to 
anyone who will grow them and report suocesh 
Iwill also send my 1930Bargain List of Seeds, Bulbs and 
Plants, illustrated m colors listing 42 Bargain Offers 
that cannot be obtained elsewhere Write today for this 
Free Yellow Aster Seed and 1930 Bargain List 
F- B. MILLS, Seed Grower, Dept. B, Rose Hill, N.'Y* 


What makes a good 

PLANT LABEL GOOD? 

It must be impeivious to moisture, must 
retain its mai kings, and must not girdle 
the Plant— WE HAVE IT 

Sample Line for the Asking 

THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2175 East 76 St Cleveland, Ohio 


KINKADE GARDEN IRAaOR 

and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical Proven Power Cultivator fo* 

Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 

Country Estates and Poultrymen 

New Low Prices -Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO 
1036 33 f(l Ays , s E , Minneapolis, Hinn 

ROSE GUI 

‘New GniDE TO Rosn Culture" our beauti- 
ful manual, show q miny loses in natural colois 
0 New and old varieties Write foi your copy — it's 
r fieo Lists 500 roses and other plants Gives 
oA hints foi care and planting w'e have learned in 

80 sears Invaluable to beginners Special offerings will 
Interest you Send today' Address — 

THE DINGEE & CONARD 00 . Box 307, West Grove, Pa. 

DINGEE ROSES 




WATER LILIES 

Gold and Tropical Fish 
Everything for the water 
garden Our free Catalog 
contains much valuable ad- 
vice and many illustrations 
BELDTS AQUARIUM 
2141 Crescent Ave 
St Louis, Mo 
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charge As an experiment, a number of 
mimeographed leaflets containing informa- 
tion on geology, wild life and other phases 
of Natural History were prepared at Crater 
Lake, and distributed to the \isitors, who 
received them enthusiastically It is inter- 
esting to discover that more and more 
attention is being paid to the educational 
features of the parks, and that tlie reaction 
of the public is decidedly favorable 


Repoit on Chipmunks 

In the lepoit entitled “Revision of the 
American Chipmunks,” Aithur H Howell 
has gathered together the latest information 
lelative to the Genera Tamias and Eutamias 
Speaking of the economic status of these 
animals, he wTites that “the eastern chip- 
munks occasionally damage gram in the 
fields and dig up and eat corn and othei 
planted seeds, but in the mam their habits 
m relation to agriculture aie neutral The 
western chipmunks, living as they do 
largely in mountains and the wilderness, re- 
mote from agricultural sections, also arc 
mainly neutral in their relation to man’s 
interests Occasionally, however, where 
their habitat borders on cultivated fields, 
they do some damage locally to crops 
They sometimes prove troublesome on areas 
that have been planted for reforestation by 
eating tlie tree seeds If chipmunks are 
abundant in regions wdiere forest planting is 
being carried on they frequently eat or 
carry off a good share of the planted seeds, 
and it has been found necessary in order 
to insuie a successful stand first to reduce 
the numbers of chipmunks by trapping or 
poisoning Under natural conditions they 
apparently have no harmful effect on forest 
growth ” 

Copies of the new report. North Amer- 
ican Fauna No 52, may be obtained from 
the Supeiintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, AVashington, D C , 
at 35 cents each 


A Battle Royal 

An unusual struggle to the death be- 
tween a tarantula and a tarantula hawk is 
recorded by Miss \\ innie E W heeler of 
Tucson, Arizona When discovered, the 
tarantula was taking an evening stroll on 
the walk, while the hawk was hovering 
nearby The hawk, or wasp, began to walk 
around the spider, although beset by the 
difficulties of water on the w^alk and grass 
nearby — then suddenly she flipped herself 
on her back, pushed herself underneath tlie 
tarantula and stung him The tarantula 
tried to fight back, but the wasp quickly 
got beyond reach and, after nursing her 
wounds for a minute or so, was back at 
the attack Again she performed her sting- 
ing act, preceded by circling the tarantula 
and teasing him to attack This time the 
taiantula hardly fought back and soon be- 
came motionless The wasp walked some 
distance away, cleaned herself thoroughly, 
then started off in a definite manner toward 
the grass Soon she returned, and grasping 
her fallen foe, she began dragging it back- 
wards She crossed the walk, then started 
for the other side of the street Many ad- 
ventures she had m making the journey, 
but Miss Wheeler and her friends saw her 
safely reach the other pavement and dis- 
appear into the grass, with her conquered 
victim rudely diagged behind 



Advance Weather 
Information 


. . and for only $10, too! 


scientific weather forecasting is hased primarily on at' 
mosplieric pressure You can have in your home a Taylor Stormogiiide (Simpli" 
fied Barometer) that will indicate this pressure and translate its meaning into 
simple, everyday weather information, good for twelve to twenty-four hours 
in advance 

Taylor Stormoguidc Junior, with its easy reading dial and handsome bakelite 
walnut case, has a very definite use in every phase of your out-of-door plans 
Consulted often, it will enable you to take advantage of favorable weather 
conditions, — warn you in advance of poor 

Built on correct scientific principles, by a firm who has specialized in 
accuracy since 1851, Stormoguide Junior is an inexpensive but reliable weather 
forecaster Not a toy, it will last for years Used m the house, no need of going 
outside to consult it 


^Cor STORMOGUIDE JUNIOR 

will give you years of faithful service There is nothing about it to wear out 
It requires no winding or other attention Once hung on your wall, it will be 
a source of help and pleasure for a long time to come 

Taylor Stormoguide Jr has a 4j/2-inch white, easy reading dial and is 
adjustable for altitudes 0 to 2500 feet It is suitable to use on the wall or 
to stand on table or shelf It is procurable almost everywhere, but if you are 
remote from a dealer, use the coupon below, and Taylor Stormoguide Junior 
will be sent direct to you, safe delivery guaranteed Price each $10 

hylor Instrument Companies 

ROCHESTER, N Y., U. S. A. 

CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 

TYCOS BUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN 

TORONTO SHORT Bt MASON, LTD LONDON 


laylor Imtrument Companies 

89 Ames Street, Rochester, N Y 

Enclosed is $10 Please send me one Taylor Stormoguide Jr, I understand you guarantee 
safe delivery 

Name 

Address 

Town State 


WOODS ARCTIC DOWN SLEEPIWC F.OEES 


Qobi Desert 

or Qander Pass 

Wkererer you are you SLEEP! 

W HEN bedtime comes, wherever you are 
there is rest and comfort galore m the 
warm, downy folds of your Woods Arctic 
Down Outdoor Sleeping Robe Under you, 
over and all about you, Nature’s best insula- 
tion — the down of Northern waterfowl Fa- 
mous for remarkable range of temperature 
accommodation 

Wilderness bivouac or country home sleep- 
ing porch, lakeside cabin or mountain shanty 
— the Woods Arctic or Arctic Junior always 
insures you real sleep in comfort, no matter 
what the weather may be 



Used by the Byrd Antarctic Expedition, 
the Roosevelts and by other leading explor- 
ers for many years Made flat like a blanket 
— buttons to form a bag as shown, closing 
with a wide underlap Rainproofed wmd- 
breaker-fabne cover Lining, finest obtain- 
able pure virgin wool kersey or English army 
flannel The world’s warmest yet lightest out- 
door sleeping robe 

Sold by leading sporting goods stores and 
departments If not displayed, please write 
to us Illustrated folders, giving full details, 
guarantee and prices, mailed on request 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO , LTD , 3012 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N Y , m Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


Please tell the Advertiser 
you buy through Nature 
Magazine’s columns. 



I n//rut^irrc/rc/v/ PIN COMPLETE 
WITHSEPARATEDATEGUAROaCHAIN 2 COLORS 
less) STERLING SILVER $135 I20»)$‘'''' 
THANj 75 HOREJ 

jETs CckiNjc 9^ 
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“I Was Imprisoned 

— For Life!” 


‘■'’The knowledge came to me suddenly Every plan I made 
to widen the activities of my hfe, broaden my rightful priv^ 
lieges, and gain success and happiness, was checked by the 
wall that surrounded me. 

“For years I was unaware of this great wall. I thought that 
I was A FREE BEING and enjoymg all the blessmgs of life Then 
came the realization of why I was poor, unsuccessful, limited 
and unhappy. I found the path to freedom ” 

FREE BOOK BRINGS FREEDOM 

The Rosicrucians have been devotmg their lives for many 
centuries to breakmg the bonds that hold man in their power 
They have issued a private book that will tell you how you 
can OVERCOME the obstacles in life, use a new mental power 
to create a larger, happier career and attract success, health, 
and prosperity. It means the dawn of a new day — ^the begm- 
ning of perfect freedom. Send for a copy today. It is absolutely 
free. Write a letter (not a post card) to; 


LIBRARIAN W. R L 


THE ROSICRUCIAN ORDER 

(AMORC) 

SAN JOSE CALIFORNIA 


(The International Rosicrucian Order) 


Califoinia Quail Victorious 

Twenty -two birds were selected as eli- 
gible foi the honor of being designated as 
State Bird of California and were placed 
befoie tlie people of the State, without 
prejudice and on an equal basis, by the 
Califoinia Audubon Society Then there en- 
sued an excellently administered poll for 
the selection of the favorite bird With a 
total of about 150,000 ballots cast and sent 
in, the California quail was a safe wmnei 
when the voting closed, getting about one 
half of the total cast, with the balance vari-_ 
ously divided among the other contestants 
Nituially the poll has been of outstanding 
educational value in the State and has 
aw akened w idespread interest in birds 
and bud piotection 


School of the Air 

It has just come to our attention that a 
fine educational activity is going on in Ohio 
under the title of die “School of the Air ” 
The last Ohio General Assembly made a 
special appropriation to cover a two-year 
piogram under the State Department of 
Education foi the broadcasting from Sta- 
tion WLW, Cincinnati, subjects of grade 
and high school level This takes place from 
tw'O to three on the afternoon of each school 
day, twenty minute peiiods being devoted 
to each subject Mondays from 2 20 to 2 40 
the Nature period is presented Many 
schools have installed receiving sets and 
have enrolled in the new educational 
activity, which has most interesting possi- 
bilities 


Wild Rice 

Miss Charlotte Riemer gives below an 
interesting account of one of the legends 
concerning the discovery of the food value 
of wild rice 

“In visiting the lake region of northern 
Minnesota we saw great quantities of beau- 
tiful, feathery grass gi owing in the thou- 
sands of lakes for which tiiat section is 
noted It swayed m the breeze, reminding 
us of fields of gram on dry land, and when 
we asked our Indian guide what it was 
he said ‘wild nee,’ and later he told us 
a very interesting legend about the discovery 
of wild rice 

“Long ago a young Chippewa brave set 
out to spend some time in the wilderness 
where he would be cast upon his own re- 
sources for food and shelter and protection 
This custom was followed by many of the 
young men as it taught them to depend 
upon themselves and to become self-reliant 
This youth wandered in the foiest for many 
days, subsisting on such food as Nature 
yielded and upon the flesh of the animals 
he was able to shoot or snare 

“After a time food became scarce and 
he was forced to eat some unknown roots 
which made him very sick After that he 
was exceedingly careful what he ate and 
he sometimes went hungry rather than to 
eat strange fruit and tubers 

“One day he came to a lake in which 
was growing a strange, feathery grass He 
was attracted by the beauty of the plant 
and as the lake was too deep and muddy 
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for him to wade into the water he fashiontd 
a canoe from the bark of a birth titt that 
grew' on the bank of the lake and paddled 
out upon the watei and gathered some of 
the glassy stalks He had ne\ei seen the 
plant before or heaid of it so he did not 
know it was useful for food, but he ad- 
mired its graceful beauty and gathered 
some of It to take back to the tube Later 
the squaws planted the seeds of the grass 
in another lake near tin ir wigwams that 
they might all enjoy its be luty 

‘ hen the rice wdiich tJie squaws planted 
had grown to matuiity a very wise old 
Indian, who had traeeled much, visited this 
particular settlement and when he saw 
the wild nee he cried, ‘IManomin, Mano- 
min’ And then he told the Chippewas that 
Manoniin (or wild nee) was good to eat 

“To-day many of tlie lakes and sw'amps 
of northern Minnesota yield piolific har- 
vests of wild nee which the Indians go out 
in boats and gather A canvas is spread m 
the bottom of the boat and the waving 
stalks of rice are bent over tlie edge of the 
boat and beaten on to the canvas with 
sticks 

“Most of the nee obtained by tlie Indians 
IS sold to the summer hotels which abound 
in that region These ‘resorts’ aie much 
frequented by tourists from all over the 
country who come there for the fishing and 
hunting season and to enjoy the delightful 
summer climate The hotels serve the nee 
to the tourists at exorbitant puces for the 
tourists consider it a great luxury when well 
cooked and served with game and other 
meat dishes ” 


Skeleton Leaves 

We are indebted to W J Edmonds, Jr 
of Whitehall, N Y , for the following infor- 
mation on pieparing skeleton leaves 
A method of preparing skeleton leaves 
quite as efficient and not so offensive as the 
old method of maceration is as follows 
First, four ounces of ordinary washing 
or sal-soda crystals are dissolved m sixteen 
ounces of boiling water, to which is added 
two ounces of slaked lime, then the mix- 
tuie IS boiled for fifteen minutes and al- 
lowed to cool After cooling the solution is 
filtered into another container This clear 
solution is allowed to come to a boil and 
the leaves aie carefully immersed in the 
same and allowed to boil for about one 
hour, water being added from time to time 
to compensate for the water lost during 
the boiling 

The epidermis and cellular tissues of some 
leaves will more readily separate than 
others Should they not rub off easily be- 
tween the fingers, the leaves should be 
allowed to boil longer When the fleshy 
matter is found to rub off easily between 
the fingers each leaf should be separately 
rubbed beneath cold water until the com- 
plete skeleton is exposed 

After the above process is earned out, 
the leaf skeletons will be found to be of 
a dirty white color To make the skele- 
tons a clear white color they may be bleached 
in a weak solution of chloride of lime 
A tablespoonful of chloride of lime is 
added to a quart of water to which a few drops 
of acetic acid or vinegar aie added to liberate 
the free chlorine The duty wliite skeletons 
are placed in this solution for a few minutes 


THE GREATEST LESSON IN LIFE! 



School roachtrs eat-ouraf e 
Roller Skating— Uoctoi 3 rtc- 
omraend it Bat tcreawr 
health beneflt** are derived 

whenNolsolo*s**CHICAGO'' 

Rubber Tire Skates ate used. 


FREE' Book tella how to 
start atop with 4 wheel 
braltea, position of teet 
andbody Alsogames etc 




trade mark rec,u s pat off 

)ber Tire Itoller Skat< 
Speed Without Notse 


Play outdoors — Roller Skate for Health^ you’ll enjoy 
games, races, hikes as you never did before when you 
use “CHICAGO” Roller Skates 

The easy running ball-bearing wheels spin 10 times longer 
— the hard composition rubber tires are noiseless and out- 
last steel wheels 2 to 1. Be sure you get “CHICAGO'S”. 

Join The ''Roll On Rubber” Club 

Get this beautiful gold finish skate pin, Membership Certificate 
and Book “How to Roller Skate” Just send dealer’s name and lOo 
to cover postage Write Today' 

CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 

Established Over >4 Century 
4451 W Lake Street Chicago, III. 


No, 181 Combination 
Super Skate for Boys, 
Girls and Grownups 

Price $4 00 


From Your Dealer or 
sent direct Postpaid 
on receipt of price and 


Movie Stars prefer the 
better Skates for Uemlth 
and Pleasure Below 
Clyde Cook and Leila 
Hyama en:joying their new 
“CHICAGO” Rubber Tire 
Boiler Skates 


CANADA TAX SALE 

SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 

$77 buys 3 acres large lake front 
^126 buys 40 acres farm 
$158 buys 82 acres on river 
$270 boys 160 acres with creek 
$360 buys 100 acres lake front 
$389 buys 200 acres Otter Creek 
These properties, with seveial bundled othcis, arc 
offered at the priees stated no moitgatje, no fuither 
payments Beautifully situated hunting camps and 
fishing lodges wheie there is real hunting aiul lisli- 
ing bunimtr cottage sites, heavily woockd aireagis 
situated in Muskoka, Highland", of Ontario and the 
new ISoith, also farms in Old Ontaiio, New BrunA- 
ttick. Quebec, I'raine I'rovinoes and British 
rolumhia Our 13th annual list just issued in the 
form of a tvventj pige, illustiated booklet desiribes 
these propel ties and gives full paiticulai-. It Is 
mailed free on application Now is the time to in- 
vest in Canada’s minerals, forests and farms Don t 
delay ' These pioperties won t last long at tin se pi lee-. 
Send no money, but send for booklet to-day so you 
will have fiist choiee 

TAX SALE SERVICE 

Room 615 

72 Queen Street West, Toronto 2, Canada 


AT LAST — The 6-«n- 1 Six Color 

Opeiating through the one barrel, 
this unique pencil writes in the 
sixoolors — Red, Green, Blue, 

Black, Yellow and Pur- for sta- 
ple Colors easily denta oiiuo 

interrhanwable a* 

A practical ArtistB architects 

necessity DrsuKlitsmc n nnd iiU bu'.inew 

and profesRioniil people Only One of 
Its Kind It IS fiiruished with an ample 
fluppiy ot extra leads 1 ally puirantced to 
please vou or niomv refunded iSenl fircpatcl 
/or si Ag<nt» Hauled — lull or part time aorktrs— 
men, women bovs girls bend 1.100 for sample pc mil 
and isk special agent's price lERRlDE SPBCIALIY CO 
Room lt>0& 2t> lOdlifthAve. N \ 


*)n Free Trial 

all MEAD Bteyclea 

New RANGER Models now ready for delivery 
direct from our factory Aatoniahmg new prices 
and terms Do not buy until you gret them 
RIDER AGENTS WANTED to nde and exhibit 
sample Save big mon^ Many models, styles 
***!■« ear- wheels lamps, boms, equipment at 
I haV V.malvrutea Easy Payments 

Jk Writeiorourmarveiouspricesatiaterms 

UdAiI COmftMY TfAiSr 
lllVCIUiim.LmancMo 




WHEN THIS BOAT COMES 
PUT- PUT PUTTING 
HOME . . . 


There’ll be a -warai frying pan ready For it’s 
a sure bet there’ll be fish to fry when you go 
m a motor-driven “Old Town ” You motor m an 
“Old Town” to your favorite spot , . . you’re 
there in time for the fishes’ breakfast . . , and 
they're back in time for yours! 

“Old Towns” are wonderfully fleet and sturdy 
craft Durable — built for heavy loads, but easy to 
handle With sponsons if you like Free catalog 
shows and prices many models — rowboats, din- 
ghies, all canoe types, big, fast, seaworthy, all- 
wood, outboard boats for family use, and speedy 
step planes Write today Old Town Canoe Co , 
183 Mam St , Old Town, Maine 

‘‘Old Town Boats'" 




Rough and Polished Minerals 

We aie dealers in minerals and polished 
semi-pxecioiis stones catering only to those 
who aie interested as collectors, students, 
teachers, naturalists, curators or craft work- 
ers We try to stock all varieties of polished 
semi-precious stones, genuine mined material 
only and correctly classified Price lists, 
circulars and approval blank upon request 

The Gem Shop, Box 380, Wolf Creek, Montana 
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ASIMPLE 
««« wayibBiin^ 

years, has written an ./ ^ jT! 

inteiebtmgbook beau- fhA 

tifully illustrated \\ith *" 1^ IM * 

55 actual photographs 

— ‘ Your Bird Friends and How to Win 
Tlreni ’ Tells you lio« to have birds on 
jour premises the jear round — e-splains 
styles of houses 
baths and shelters 
they prefer Send 
for this FEEE book 
today 

Birds are useful 
They keep the gar- 
den free from cut 

worms bugs moths „ . 

and other destructive insects Mar- 
tins feed from the air One colony w ill 
Qw<n rion*, thousandsof mosquitoesaday 

Birds Bring Cheer 

A medley of bird songs will add to the 
attractiveness of any home Isaturallj bircls^ 
go where they are most welcome — have good 
places to nest, plenty of fresh water and 
are not molested by their enemies Wiite 
tor free book 

JOSEPH H DODSON, iNG 
225 Harrison St Kankakee, ill. 

Dadton Bird Hcutet arejuneed from $Sto$lS0 Wren House 




House 




aXmdcrmist 

Learn ])y Mail 


Learn to monnt all kinds of irame, birds, animals, fish— tan 
fars, make mgs, robes, etc You can now loam this fas- 
cinating art in your own homo during your spare 
time. The lessons are interesting and easy to understand 
Great sport and lots of fun Bigmoneyforyour spare time 


Mount Your Own Specimens 

Decorate your home with beautiful specimens that you have 
caught and mounted yourself You can make big money 
doingtheworkforothers Manyspecimensarebecomingvery 
rare andsell forhigh prices Over 100, 000 students have learned 
***^‘^JFS7„*i‘*?"?** leaaoM One stodent Writes os * I have made 
over <550 00 durinflT my apare time aellinic my apecimena and me int- 
ins for othera” We haire thouaanda of afinllar letters 
VD Beautifully illustrated book How to Mounr Game’* 

JI7 M W Explains the secrets of taxidermy Contains dozens 

specimens Every hunter or 
tripper should have this book Telia you how you can learn this 
faacinatimr wt easily and aulckly from our f chool Sent you absolutely 
free if you state your AGE No obligation Write today ! 

Northwestern School of Taxidermy ^^^i^eiwood eidg., 

Omaha, Nebr. 


J&arnto be a- 




\At Home-^By Mail 

'^Big fees, pleasant healthful 
^ work, a dignified, uncrowded 
profession offering remark- 
! able opportunities Immedi- 
j ate income possible, many 
/ students more than pay 
/ for course from fees earned 
while studying Graduates are 
earning $50 to $200 a week 
The first step toward success is 
to write today for details 
AMERICAN 
LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Member National Home Study 
Council 

21 Plymouth Bldg , Des Moines, la 


or until the skeletons show up clear white, 
and then removed, washed and placed be- 
tween two sheets of white blotting paper 
and allowed to dry 

The specimens may then be mounted upon 
a card oi sheet of white paper by means 
of a mucilage made up of gum arabic, one 
ounce, water, one and one half ounces, and 
corrosive sublimate, two grains 

Care should be taken, in collecting leaf 
specimens for this purpose, foi the time 
of year and the condition of the at- 
mosphere must be considered, otherwise 
failure will lesult The best months m 
which to collect the leaves for this purpose 
are the months of June, July and August 
The leaves should not be collected in damp 
w*eather and nothing but mature leaves 
should be taken 


Saving Trees 

Occasionally it happens that an in- 
experienced person is called upon to play 
the part of a doctor to save human life, 
but less frequently does the layman attempt 
to practice the art of the tree surgeon in 
saving trees Mrs Horace P Cook of 
Anderson, Indiana, however, used a little 
of that rare commodity, common sense, to 
preserve a beautiful Catalpa bungci or 
umbrella tree that stood in her yard A 
large branch had been broken from it and 
was hanging by the bark A tree expert de- 
cided that amputation alone would be 
efficacious Mrs Cook, not wishing to lose 
the limb, bent it back into position, first 
tucking all the splintered wood inside the 
bark, then fastened it in place and bound 
the wound with bicycle tape She covered 
the entire patch witli sticky material to 
keep out insects 

In a few days, the leaves began to wilt, 
and some of them came off, and she deemed 
her experiment a failure A little later, how- 
ever, the withered leaves came back to life, 
new ones replaced those that had fallen, and 
Mrs Cook knew that the limb w^as healing 

Her experience has led her to believe that 
many times valuable trees are cut down and 
destroyed when a little practical surgery 
would save them Orchards particularly 
suffer from windstorms, and the broken 
branches could be mended, she thinks, by 
the method she followed with her own tree 
It IS a mattei, she has found, of common 
sense 


Playful Snakes 

Snakes are usually pictured as very 
sombre creatures, plotting from birth the 
destruction of the human race, as did one 
long ago, but the observations of Gertrude 
A Heath of Hayden, Arizona, may go far 
to dispel the long existing stereotype One 
day in fall, she and her brother discovered 
a beautifully marked green, white and 
black striped snake basking on a boaid in 
the sun Hardly had it been found, than 
another of the same species appeared, and 
pounced on the first The two i oiled and 
tumbled around like a pair of puppies 
playing— first one tried to tie knots about 
the other, then they would become an en- 
twined ball, then they would cease 
the struggle and stretch out on the board 
m the sunlight This inaction would dis- 
appear in a flash and again the battle 



BIRD HOUSES 

No 23 is a very orna- 
mental hanging blue bird 
or wren house Length 18" 
oveiall Weight 8 lbs 
Stained brown only. 

Postpaid $4 50 
ABK FOR CATALOG shomng 
a full line of hiid TioubCSj 
feedeis, and bud baths, also 
sundials, lily pool and garden 
ornaments in iron and terra 
cotta 


A. H. PATCH, INC., Craft Dept, 

3 Black Hawk Park Clarksville, Term. 



Rustic White Cedar, Woodpecker, Bluebird, Wren 
— 3 Houses $3 9S Deliveied by piepaid Parcel Post 
— East Miss 

Catalog on Rustic Fences and Furmtuie 

New Jersey Fence Co., Burlington, N. J. 


HANDBOOK 
OF TREES 

iVith 891 illustrations which enable one to 
identify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States 
at any season 

$8 and $15, according to binding 

American Woods 

A collection of actual wood sections (show- 
ing end, quarter and flat grains of each 
species), with text, giving uses, properties, 
distribution, etc The plates in which the 
thin sections are mounted are removable 
for examination 

Issued in 14 volumes, 25 species in each 
$10 and $15 per vol , accoiding to binding 
Send for list of species m each volume 

Also Wood Business Cards and mounts 
of woods foi Lantern and, Microscope 

ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 

LOWVILLE, N. Y. 


EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 

WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow more 
and finer vegetables, more 
and better fruit, the finest 
flowers, plants, trees and 
shrubs, hot house methods, 
etc All told by E C Vick in 4 
new books that answer prob. 
lems and assure success Price 
$6 Sent free on approval, pay- 
able a month if satisfied 
Send nametodayand get books 
at publisher's risk Garden 
folder free THEO AUDEL, 65 
W 23 St , NewYork Dept V25 



THE AUDUBON BIRD HOUSE CO. 
Meriden, New Hampshire 

Makers of Berlepsch boxes, the best nest 
boxes in the world, because of the peculiar 
shape of the cavity, resembling those made 
by woodpeckers, bluebirds, chickadees, etc 
illustrated folder on request 


BEAUTIFUL BIRDS 

Direct jrom the Breeder 
5 Pairs Assorted for $ 1 5 00 

1 Pr Green Parakeets $5 00 

1 rr Strawberry Finches 4 00 

1 Pr Java Rice Buds 4 00 

2 Pr Zebra Finches 7 00 

ACTUAL VALUE SaToO 

All 5 pairs shipped safety to you 
by Express for Special Price of $15 
BEAUTIFUL CANARY SINGERS $5 

_ „ . Send P O Money Order with your order 

Send- for BIG ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST I REE to Bird Loveis 

BIRD HAVEN, P O Box 31. RESEDA, CALIF 
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Bird-Lore Magazine 

tells all about Birds 

OMcia^ organ of the ^atlonal Auduhon Societiei, 
Tells how to study birds, to make nesting 
boxes, feeding-standb and baths Many illiib- 
trationb, with color plate ui every issue $1 50 
per jear in U S , 75 in Canada (6 issues) 

lie^tnptue circular free Specimen magazine 
sent foi 10 cents in stamps 

BIRD-LORE MAGAZINE 

Box 687 Harrisburg, Penna. 



FEED the BIRDS 

Use the Packard Automatic 
Feeder. 

Keeps food dry, avoids 
waste, holds a quart, weighs 
I (packed) 3‘ pounds, and 
costs and postage. Why 
pay more? 


Special Mixture Bird Food 

Balanced ration Nothing else like it: 
nothing else so good 10 pounds, $2 and 
postage 

Everything For Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 

WINTHROP PACKARD 
1433 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 



Fur Rugs 

Mounted Birds and Animals 


Jonas Bros ’ Rug and Tiophy Catalogs 
illustrate Beautiful Rugs of Leopard (like 
engraving above), Tiger, Mountain Lion, 
Beat of many kinds, and Mounted Heads 
of Deer, Elk, Buffalo, etc , also Mounted 
Birds Specimens sent on approval to re- 
sponsible persons 


Ofaster Taxidermists 



Birds of 
Pennsylvania 

By Geo M Sutton, former 
Pennsylvania ornithologist 
Describes and pictures common 
birds of Eastern and Middle 
States 144 pen sketches of birds 
and colored frontispiece 176 pp , 
5^x7%in, strongly bound for C | 
daily use, sent postpaid for only 

J. Horace McFarland Co. 

P. 0. Box 687 HARRISBURG, PA. 




Butterfly Shades 

All materials and directions 
for making this Exquisite 

Price made up— $12 50 
BUTTERFLY BOX 
63 Franklin St, 
BOSTON 


Bend for Circular showing complete Ime 


MASS 


would be on, until time foi another rest 
A tliird and fourth snake appeared in due 
time, and all was merriment for some mo- 
ments until, disturbed by human-caused 
sound, they disappeared But not for long, 
for soon they were back, and the play 
went on, with four contestants now It was 
not until thoroughly w earied that tliey 
stopped Then one slipped away through 
the grass, and the other three stretched out 
side by side to have a sun bath 


Bay State Bird Work 

Mr L Raymond Talbot, who will be 
remembered as the author of our series of 
foreign bird-travel stones, is now working 
in the schools of Massachusetts foi the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society He is kept 
busy lectuiing but does find tune to issue 
a little pamphlet called Bird News for the 
School This IS distributed by the Massa- 
chusetts Audubon Society to all High and 
Junior High Schools of the State 


A Convenient Fertilizer 

House plants may be made to thrive by 
properly feeding them with a new fer- 
tilizer This is in the form of little white 
tablets w^hich are clean and odoiless, called 
Plantabbs One of these little tablets is 
equal m plant food to a large gaiden fork 
of manure One inserted in the soil of a 
pot once a week wnll make plants flourish 
suipnsmgly They are equally valuable 
around roses and other plants m the gar- 
den, also along rows of flowers and 
vegetables. 



Best for 
Home, Schoot, 
and Office 

The Best Abridged Dic- 
tionary because it is based 
upon the ‘‘Supreme Authority,” WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 

(h££e^ilcite 

Contams 106,000 entries, mcludmg many 
New Words: a dictionary of Biography, 
a Gazetteer; rules of punctuation, use 
of capitals, abbreviations, etc , foreign 
words and phrases; 1,256 pages; 1,700 
illustrations. 

Thin-paper edition Special Mernam Cloth, 

I $5 00 , Fabnkoid, $6 oo, Leather, $ 7.50 

Look for the Circular Trade-Mark. 

Purchase of your bookseller; or send order 
and remittance direct 
to us, or write 
for informa^ 
tion Free speci- 
men pages if you 
mention this maga- 
zine. 

G. & C. Merriam 

Spnngfield, Mass. 



Self -Star ting Outboards 

An important development in outboard 
motor history is made by the Outboard Mo- 
tois Corporation, producers of the Elto 
line, who have added self starters on two 
of their outboard motor models Any who 
have cranked and cranked, or pulled the 
cord attached to tlie flywheel for minutes 
on end, will appreciate the convenience of 
the new development Elto also is building 
a new light model — ^weighing but twenty- 
nine pounds, which folds up to the size 
of a minnow bucket, and will be ideal foi 
quick -trips in small boats 


Beavers as Conservationists 



■White Collie pups, the most 
beautiful specimens the dog 
world can offer, useful and 
intelligent. Send for Cata- 
logue. 

Comrade Farm Kennels, Gallon, Ohio 


In Harriman State Park, New York, 
beavers have given ample demonstiation 
that as conservationists their lating is high 
A senes of their ponds is located on Still- 
water Creek and is visible from the Seven 
Lakes Drive, the main motor highway be- 
tw’-een Bear Mountain and Tuxedo The 
swampy forest flooded by these lakes be- , , 
came the haunts of many ducks, amon^^*^ 
them the rare woodduck The sha 
ponds, piotected by the dams from 
vasion of voiacious larger fish, gav 
tuary to fry and larger young of 
species of fish The beavei have 
been moved, as they were out-ea 
food supply, but willows, alders, 
lars are to be planted in their fori 
sites, and as soon as these are su 
food, they will be mvited back. 


TestYoui* gk 

FREE 


If you like to draw, test your 
natural sense of design, propor- 
tion, color, perspective, etc., 
with our Art Ability Ques- 
tionnaire Learn if your talent 
IS worth developing and how 
much training you will need. 
You will be frankly told what 
your score is. 


Many Federal S*’id<='nts pre making 
$ 2 , 000 , ^ 
yearl>X**'''^ 

iv"'' 
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ANew Binder for 
Nature Maga2,ine 

Every number of Nature Magazine is 
worth reading again and again For your con-* 
venience and pleasure, we have secured an 
entirely new binder for copies 

Grasp this opportunity for greater enjoys 
ment from your magazines — bind them in 
our special two'tone, hand colored cover, em^ 
bossed in gold and they will be preserved to 
give you a lifetime of enjoyment 

Many requests make it possible for us to 
offer you these artistic, leatherdike covers, 
pictured above, especially created for our 
members, in which you can insert each issue, 
as you receive it, in a half minute, without 
any punching or other annoyance to try 
your patience 


Bach Binder Will Hold Twelve Issues 
and Is Guaranteed. Your Money Re- 
funded If You Are Not More Than 
Pleased. ^2.00 each 

Your Name Stamped m Gold 

If you want your name stamped in gold on. 
the cover of your binder add 50 cents to 
regular price Stamping will delay mailing 
of binder about one week 


American Nature Association 
1214 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C 





tenor Franklin K Lane, and barely more 
than a year after ill-health forced him to 
resign as Director of the National Park 
Service he was instrumental in creating, 
Stephen T^ng Mather died at the Corey 
Hill Hospital at Brookline, Massachusetts 
at the age of 63 His sudden death on Jan- 
uary 22 took place during the height of a 
nation-wide “Stephen T Mather Appiecia- 
tion” movement, designed to create m one 
of the National Parks a memorial in na- 
tional lecognition of his great service 
Stephen Mather is probably more respon- 
sible than any other single peison for the 
National Park system of today When ap- 
pointed in 1915, the parks were inadequately 
administered as a part of the miscellaneous 
woik of the Office of the Secretary of the 
Interior, they were not appieciated by the , 
nation, there were no suitable facilities for 
their enjoyment by the people He devel- 
oped an orderly system of administration 
and with uncanny accuracy picked men of 
loyalty and vision to superintend the parks 
A ti amed newspaper man, he saw the value 
of educational publicity, and succeeded in 
aiousmg the public from apathetic ignorance 
of the parks to become defenders of then 
integrity, and constant visitors His en- 
thusiasm carried private capital into the 
parks to provide suitable transportation and 
living quai lers When private enterprise 
thieatened any of tlie beauties of the parks, 
or w'hen additional sections were considered 
essential to the Park system, his personality 
and eagerness were successful in enlisting 
public and private aid He fought endless 
legislative battles for the parks on Capitol 
Hill And it IS said among his friends that 
no one yet resisted Bteve Mather when he 
came to get money for his parks He gave 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of his 
own fortune to buy much-needed areas, later 
to turn them over to the Government Part 
of Sequoia National Park and the site 
of the Tioga Road m Yosemite Park are 
monuments to his generosity and love for 
e parks During his directorship from 
“7 to 1929, seven new parks were created, 
ig them Grand Canyon, Zion and Aca- 
nd the Shenandoah and Great Smoky 
tain projects approved by Congress 
le President 

Mather graduated from the Univer- 
Cahfornia m 1887 to go to the New 
Sun as reporter, then left that field 
3 to become interested in the borax 
ss, which remained his concern until 
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250 PAGES 

64 ILLUSTRATIONS 

... a book to own 
andtoreadtimeand 
time again by those 
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tance of the forests 
in their' historical, 
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kind 

Just Off the Press 
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THE CIRCUS MOUSE 

I hroum&h gtej iveais 
liib led to.it like a 
Biitish Soldier and 
netktie like the 
Queen s Chamhei - 
lam On hi*! tail 


;p,ud foi 
pi ^0 On approval 
of course 


THE 

BUTTERFLY BOX 
Franklin St , Boston, Mass 


FUR RABBIT BREEDING 

A Fascinating New Industry 
Rabbit breeding is today the most promising 
of all live stock industiies Knowledge vital 
to success Investigate and learn before start- 
ing with valuable stock Our course of expert 
instruction ispells success Prospectus, breed 
catalogue, and interesting details 10c 

Ransom Fur Farm(M’‘si«S”r8)C«''«''». O'**® 


ATTENTION— NATURE LOVERS 

There is nothmer in the maeet world more be'ivitiful than the giant moths of 
our large 6ilk*’Spmn3ne species, with their brilliant colcrms<) of bluea greens 
reds and intermediate shades It is a most intereeting and beautiful sight to 
see them emerge from their 
silk cocoons in the bpring 
■mth embryonic >Mngs which 
in 20 minutes expand to full 

Hundreds Bought Last Year 

I im now rend> to supply 
individuals club; educational 
institutions etc tilth livine 
atlk cocoons from ■v, hich 
molls mU fmergr tl»* Spnng 
oompnsinB our lnr«e moths Poly 
phomiis Cecropia Promethea and 
Cynthia assorted, at these prices 
assorted cocoons for SI 00 10 for 
$17''. It for $2 2') 215 for $3 50 SO 
— for $6 00 — Transportation oharitea 

paidtoyour address Larae color photoitraphip reproductions of these moths 
suitable for framme will be supplied for 55c additional In warm rooms 
some emerge diirin* Winter On reouest I will include actual sample wings 
of 3 of tnesc moths FRPL to new purchasers who order now 

Ideal for nature etudy elaMfs Under garten hoys and girls nature 
seoiit troops lehoolH, colleges and beauty iowno individuals Mad 
your remittance today to 

C WM WUR8TER, Suite 1608-L, 104 Fifth Ave , N Y C 






he turned his entire attention to the Parks 
He has been tlie recipient of many honors 
during his lifetime, among them tlie Cor- 
nelius Amory Pugsley gold medal for out- 
standing public service in National, State, 
county and municipal parks in 1929 

Dm mg the past few months his fi lends, 
desirous of paying tribute to him, have been 
adding to a proposed $150,000 fund, to 
be expended m a testimonial to him A 
gate at an entrance to Yosemite or a chaptl 
in Yosemite valley has been proposed, and 
a national committee of 262 members is es- 
tablished to receive the flood of giits Those 
who knew Mr Mather, who admired his 
sincerity, his wholesome idealism, and who 
fell under the influence of his smgle-heai t- 
edness and love for the out-of-doors, will, 
now more than ever, wish to take part m 
the movement, but they will feel that after 
all, he created his own monument, which 
will never be destroyed — the National Paik 
System, and for this the entire nation 
will ever be grateful 

P F H 

Dallas Lore Sharp 

The passing of Dallas Lore Sharp, so 
doughty a warrior for open spaces both of 
the field and of the mind, has reduced to 
startlingly small proportions that little band 
of leaders who ushered in the twentieth 
century His beautiful personality and keen 
intellect left a deep impress on the country 
at large, his brilliant pen made thousands 
of friends for Nature 

In many ways, Dallas Lore Sharp w^as 
more the brother of Thoreau, Whitman and 
Burroughs than of the age of mechaniza- 
tion He turned away from the present mill- 
race of civilization to find solace m Nature 
and wisdom in her teachings He rebelled 
wuth all the force of his vigorous pen against 
modern standardization in thinking, acting 
and living, and many fortunate enough to 
be his students at Boston University will 
carry the stamp of individuality he im- 
pressed upon them through life hlullein 
Hill, Ills home m Hingham, Massachusetts, 
early became a mecca for naturalists and 
educators, and his influence w'as spread to 
all corners of the nation 

He began public life as a minister in 1895, 
but before the turn of the century had left 
this field to teach From 1909 to 1927 he was 
at Boston Umveisity, where his lectures 
were the most popular of all His deep love 
of Nature led him to express the results 
of his close and accurate observations in 
books, and a national reputation was built 
up within a few yeais Many a schoolboy 
IS familiar with ‘Wild Life neai Home”, 
“Watcher m the Woods”, “Beyond tlie Pas- 
ture Bars”, and a host of others “The 
Boy’s Life of John Burroughs” and “The 
Seer of blabsides” are probably his most 
famous books 

Nature Magazine had the privilege of 
carrying several of liis articles, with draw- 
ings by R Bruce Horsfall, who illustrated 
also many of his books The last article, 
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ROCKS and MINERALS 

A 4ft page-illustrated quarterly magazine devoted to 
the fascinating study of minerals and theli collect- 
ing Siibsniption LI S and Possessions 51 pei jem 
Foreign $1 25 Sample copy 35c 
A iulsMiption makes one a membet of the Rods 
and Minerals Association 

ROCKS and MINERALS 
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BIRD LOVERS 

Treat your birds to some new Jefto Houses All 
houses aie ot wood scientifically corxect Houses, 
(onie in knock down form and can be assembled 5tr5 
oislly Wien houses Tfic Plicker $125 Blue-Birds 
$1 l)U Robin shelter $1 50 hmall feed station $1 00 
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which appeo-icd m May, 1929, shortly be- 
fore he Wcis taken ill, concerned JMullcin 
Hill lie wiotc then, ‘Theie is much room 
now within the house The table is still 
ciowded sometimes foi Thanksgi\ing din- 
ner By tea time, however, there are only 
two of us, only she and I, for the long 
evening by the open fire Outside is the old 
Novembei wind m the leafless tiees Up in 
the tower of the house we are likely to hear 
the whimpet of the little ow 1 ” 

Now theie is only one 


A Friend Fatses 

Oui birds have lost a fine fiiend and 
the country a valued citizen with the pass- 
ing of Edward W Bok His career and his 
achievements call for little mention, here, 
so well aie they known to Americans It is 
jjarticularly fitting tliat this philanthropist 
should find his last earthly resting place 
by the base of the beautiful Singing Tower 
and in the embrace of the bird sanctuary 
which he himself had created near Lake 
Wales, Floiida Few more lovely spots ex- 
ist in this w'orld 


A Sportsman 

President Hoover gave further evidence 
of ins tiue sportsmanship late in January 
b> lef using to take advantage of a bill in- 
troduced into the Virginia Legislature to 
permit him to fish any season of the year 
in Rapidan River, which flows by his 
Virginia mountain camp In advising the 
Legislature that he appreciated the cour- 
tesy, he said he had no intention of fishing 
except when others could fish 


The Original Etching 

of the 

Singing Tower 

in the December issue was 
etched specially and exclu- 
Hvely for Nature Magazine 
by Benson B Moore, noted 
wild life etcher So far as we 
have been able to discover it 
IS the ONLY ETCHING OF 
THE TOWER in existence 
Thirty'flve proofs were taken 
of this etching and the plate 
destroyed There are left avail- 
able nine proofs, all signed by 
the etcher 

These nine etchings 
will be sold 

(as were eighteen others) 

for ^12.50 each 

An oppoitumty to add a heauti' 
ful and increasingly valuable 
etching to your collec' 
tion of pictures 
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Mount Baker lodge, Washington 


Above Care 



Search the world over lovelier 
places cannot be found than the 
mountain chalets of Cascades and 
Olympics, particularly Paradise Inn 
of Rainier National Park, Quinault 
Hotel in the Olympics, Big Four Inn 
in the Cascades and Mt Baker 
Lodge in Mt Baker National Forest 
May we carry you thereS 


Vacation albums are published on 
1 “Pacific Northwest, 2“Yel low- 
stone Park, 3~Alaska, 4“'Dude 
Ranches. To those planning West- 
ern travel, one or more of these 
books will be promptly mailed 
upon request to E E Nelson, 
210 Northern Pacific Railway, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


A NEW Tram for Summer Travel West — The 


North Coast Limitec 
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All this on one 

Summer 

Vacation! 


»,,an entrancing ocean voy- 
age* »» the lure of the tropics 
*^tthe smartness of continent 
tal boulevards . . • the thrilU 
ing mystery of the Orient 

N owhere else in all the 

world IS life more varymgly 
entertaining. You can surfboard 
in front of a swagger hotel, golf 
beside a koa forest, seek out queer 
shops, conquer volcanic peaks... 
do, m short, those thousand-and- 
one things that only Hawaii, of 
all the world, can offer. Plan now 
for the coming summer, and the 
most glorious vacation you’ve 
ever known’ 

ALL-INCLUSIVE-COST TOURS 

from $285“Los Angeles back to Los 
Angeles Honolulu and Waikikil 
Island Tours' The 3-day Wonder Trip 
to Hilo’s Volcano -land! Days filled 
with new travel adventure! 

LASSCO’s fleet, headed by the "City 
of Honolulu” and the "City of Los 
Angeles,” Companion Luxury Cruis- 
ers of the Pacific, provides three to 
five saihngs per month . . a perfectly 
balanced service that fits your itiner- 
ary and gives you wide selection of 
sumptuously comfortable accommo- 
dations. 

For compute infornatton, apply any 
authorized a^ent, or 

LASSCO 

LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO 

730 So. Broadway • . « t » los An0«!es 
521 Fifth Avenue ...... New York 

140 So. Dearborn Chicoso 

685 Market St. ... . San Froncheo 
S13 E. Broadway ...... San Dieso 
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T hat jovial gentleman, Chaucer, who 
mote his famous Canterbury Tales 
neaily tvo-thirds of a milknium ago, began 
his best known poem with an axiom that has 
never failed to be true “When that '\i)rillc i 
w ith his shoures sote the droghte of kldichc j 
hath perced to the rote . then longcii folkc j 
to goon on pilgrimages ” Apiil finds 
ncaily every human impiegnated with a de- 
sire to be out and away Europe, New En- 
gland, California, Florida, Bermuda — evcr> 
port appeals more than the home shore 
Distant pastures are always greener during 
this month of showers More people than 
Browning “long to be in England, now that 
April’s there ” 

l. ^ ^ 

The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company j 
IS offering an unusually atti active pair of ; 
Easter tours to Bermuda These have mini- j 
mum prices of $94 for the eight-day trip j 
on the Araguaya^ and $100 for the nine-day : 
voyage which the Arcadian is to take Four 
and five days respectively are allowed j 
ashore, hotel expenses paid The sailings 
are April 12 and April 18 from New York 
Anyone who has not seen Bermuda should | 
surely take advantage of this special offer ! 

Sweden will be the scene of almost unpre- 
cedented activity during the entire summer 
The mammoth gymnastic meet in Stockholm, 
Sweden, in which 12,000 Swedish athletes 
will drill, undoubtedly is to be a drawing 
card for Americans, especially since tlie 
Swedish system of gymnastics is such a 
fundamental part of the education of the I 
youth of the Nordic natmn The results of 
the rigorous training undergone by Scandi- I 
navians have been seen m the most recent 
Ob'Hipic games, Stockholm will also be the 
scene of a great singing festival, to take 
place on July S and 6 in connection with 
the modern industrial arts exhibition, and 
some 7,000 Swedish vocalists and about SOQ 
Swedish-American singers will participate 

>ft Jf* J*! 

If one is to see Europe this summer, the 
American Express Travel Department will 
make, on request, an almost unlimited num- 
ber of suggestions, and their valuable book- 
lets, “The American Traveler in Europe” 
and “Quality Tours to Europe”, will be 
extremely interesting The Express Com- 
pany is now trying to help those individuals 
who wish to travel independently yet also 
desire that freedom from bothersome de- 
tails which a tour affords It likewise offers 
numerous tours to every corner of the con- 
tinent designed to fit any pocketbook or 
any whim of the owner thereof 
* * 


See Page 208 
for 

Recommended Summer Camps 



AFRICA 

Wonderfully rich in romance 
is the hisfory of South Africa. 

Woven into this historical fabric 
are the early struggles of the voor- 
trekkers; the lives of Retief, Pre- 
torius, Kruger, Botha, Rhodes, 
battles with powerful native kings: 
the sensational discovery of dia- 
monds at Kimberley and gold at 
Johannesburg, the adventures of 
famous hunters and traders, and 
the activities of diverse races — 

Bantu, Portuguese, Dutch, French, 

English, Malay. MysfeHous ruins and 
rock painting? remain a§ silent 
spokesmen of ancient peoples 
Here also Is the background of the 
fascinating tales of Rider Haggard 
and Olivo Schreiner, Sopth Africa 
amply repays the student of history 
and the seeker of new travel thrills 
See the Kryger National Park, a 
sanctuary for African fauna — Vic- 
toria Falls In all ifs incomparable 
glory, the wonderful Cango Caves, 
picturesque native life, and & host 
pf other marvelous sights. 

Every modern facility exists to Insure 
comfortable travel Write Director 
South Africa Travel Bureau, Room 657, 

1 1 Broadway, New York City. Ask for 
booklet OD8, 
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Surprisingly 
Jvioderate 
in Cost 


^250 and up 


(.from Chicago) 


Includes newGallatin Gateway to Yellowstone, 
170 mile motor trip (no added cost) four 

days in Park Seattle, world port Rainier 
National Park, glacier-clad monarch mountain 
Spokane (Inland Empire) Other trips include 
Olympic Peninsula Puget Sound’s myriad 
isles old-English Victoria and Vancouver 
, ice-clad Mt. Baker Alaska, land of mid- 
night sun Canadian Rockies California 


Escorted 
Tour Parties 


This very day decide where you'll vacation this Summer. Choose the Northwest won- 
derland, the homeland of enchantment, romance and Nature's marvelous handiwork. 
Follow the trail of the new Olympian —only transcontinental roller-bearing tram— - 
electrified for 656 miles through the most scenic sections of the Belt, Rocky, Bitter 
Root and Cascade mountains. The world's longest electrified ride’ Open observation 
cars! Daylight panoramas’ 

Select the travel mode that pleases youi independent travel, paying as you go . . * . 
or escorted, all-expense tour parties— one cost covering tram and 
steamer fares, meals, hotels, sightseeing and courteous guides to look 
after all details en route. 

Costs? Surprisingly nioderatel Well within your means. A two 
weeks tour of the Pdfeific Northwest, all expenses, for as little as $250 
from Chicago— thahics to loyv Suiter fares. Can you conceive of 
anything more thrilling'' pr enjpyalile^ Other all- 
expense tours, 10 ddys to SI,, weeks, $145 and up 
from Chicago, plfe us ati!" t of your vaca- 
tion ideas on co&pqh^ submit sample 

escorted tquf^,j4f,or if you prefer 
to travel 4)pLdep^,4^ytiy#' 


Independent 

Travel 


% Milwaukee 

ROAD 

Electrifred over the Rockies to the Sea 


Geo B Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 

The Milwaukee Road 

720 Union Station, Chicago, 111 

Send me full Information about tours to 

□ Yellowstone; □ Inland Empire (Spokane and 
Lake Region}, □ Rainier National Park, □ Puget 
Sound Country, □ Olympic Peninsula, □ Alaska, 

□ Black Hills, □ Escorted all-expense tours 

I have ...days vacation and about 

$ to spend. 

Name.. - 


Address _ 


14 day tour of the 
Northwest Wonderland 
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^OGONTZ 

WHITE MOUNTAIN CAMP 
FOR GIRLS r - ^ 


the bugle call to a 
suminei of fun at Ogontz 
Iluitie cabins on mountain I ike 
(Jolt lioiktv, aiclieiy, riding 
Thiee udes a wtxk under Wc'.t 
Point (a\alrv offlcer included 
in tuition Swimming canoe 
ing, sailing aiiuaplaning 
Handici ifts, nature study 
Pienrii at table if desiica 
Tutoiing Pluslcal examina- 
tion ooirectue exeicises i n- 
der the direction of the Ogont/ 
Sihool foi girls Counscloi 
positions filled 

Ogontz School P 0 
Pennsylvania 



Q Cape Cod Sailing Camps hr GtrU 

tAfVSET 

^ Established 1905 
Os Pleasant Bay, South Orleans, Massachusetts 

Lbakn to sail at Quanset Racing in safe Pleasant 
Bay with Cape Cod skipper Canotdng salt witei 
swimming ilding, all spoits Stiong organization 
of able CQunbelms Results In health building, 
undei medical supervision Camp farm safe milk 
Nimlcutts 5-11 Quansets 12-18 Booklet 
Mrs E A W Haramatt 

Box 24, (27 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass 




CAMP 

DUNE-BY-THE-SEA 

Platgeound of sun, salt air and waves 
Ship Bottom, N J On breeze-swept 
island between ocean and sheltered bay 
North of Atlantic City Ghls (1 to lU 
Modem buildings Swimming Ownais, 
Philadelphia musicians Crafts dancing, 
singing, operetta Excellent food Booklet 
MARGUERITE N. SIBLEY ^ 
(626 Spruce Street, Phlladelpliia, Pa 


While Russia is still on the bad books 
of the Diplomatic Service, it is becoming 
more and more gathering point for Amer- 
icans of a better class who wish to know 
something besides what they read in the 
new spapers It is fairly easy now to get into 
Russia, and safe to travel there The So- 
viets are anMOus, likewise, for the world 
to know what they are doing, so one can 
easily arrange to get a real view of Russian 
life Irrespective of political philosophy, a 
program that extends over one-seventh of 
the earth’s surface has sufficient interest to 
attract many citizens of the United States 
Aloreover, a trip to Russia is indeed off 
the beater path and decidedly “different ” 


For those planning at this time for the 
summer vacations the Middle Western 
States, Wisconsin, Alichigan and Minne- 
sota, deserve consideration This tier of 
commonwealths is the subject of another 
special number of Nature Magazine in 
May, and has recreational possibilities that 
are too little known In the “Land of Hia- 
watha,” the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
are a superb summer climate, fine fishing, 
great scenic beauty, and great wildernesses 
designed only for the sportsman and the 
out-of-doors lover Minnesota, the land of 
10,000 lakes, offers as much One of the 
most marvellous trips in the world is a 
canoe trip over the old routes of the fur- 
traders to the Red River The Wisconsin 
river and lake country is, in many spots, as 
untouched and primitive as the High Sierra, 
and utterly different The Land of Sky Blue 
Water, as this section of the nation is 
called, will make up for winter’s devitaliz- 
ing effects 


Mars Hill Camp 

Union, Maine 

Fifteenth Season 

Provides constructive healthful ac- 
tivity for the growing giil and con- 
temporary companionship of the right 
kind Promotes an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the outdooi w orld, self- 
reliance and good sportsmanship 

Horseback Ridmg, Tennis, Archery and all 
Writer Sports 

Music — Dramatics — Crafts 
Rhythmic Dancing 

Eniollment limited to thnty-five — 
Ages 8 18 jeais For booklet and com- 
plete information, addiess 

BEULAH FRANCES PACK 

250 Forest Ave Lakewood, New Jersey 


GIRLS FunGIRLS Frolic GIRLS Facts 

WATER AND LAND SPORTS HORSEBACK 
RIDING DANCING DRAMATICS, etc 
SEASHORE * FORESTS FARMS » 
LITTLE RIVERS 

Big uruseiun (Nature, Historv and Art), 
Astronomical Obsenatorv Arboretum, Gieen- 
houses, Educational Apiarv, Pet House, 
Laboiatorv Horae with camp interests June 
and September Pull camp actuities July and 
August 

THE CORNUCOPIA HOME CAMP 
The Agassiz Association, Inc. 

ESTABLISHED 1875 
EdvVard F BigelovV, Director 
ArcAdiA 

Sound Beach Connecticut 

31 miles east of New Yoih City 


cMerrytvold 

J l’aiiip for nirlBtlan Giils 10-18 Wintluop 
JMa Real camping In the Maine vvooiK 
Canoe trips and mount lin climbing fea 
■1 tuud Dally tiiini'i instnutlon bkctdung 
* I Exf optional swimming Exporlcwod coiin- 
PiA cUor for eveiy thiee girls Moderate fee 
Booklet Marjorie S Kirk, 320 Berk 
eley Drive, Syracuse, New York 

MARANACOOli 

Camp for Boy? 7-17 

READFIELD, ME. 

21st year Matin e counselors Cabins 
Kleethe dallv progiam Riding [Mountain, 
▼ tanoe and ocean trips All spoits 

WM. H. MORGAN. Director 
506 White Street, Springfield, Mass. 

m Progressive Oam)p for Girls 

On chain of 27 lakes 14th season All camp 
activities. French conversation. Many trips 
by canoe, horseback, truck, and motor boat. 
College graduate staff, doctor and nurse 
Enroll early. Write* 

Mrs L, A Bishop, Three Lakes, Wisconsin 


With bookings daily being made for the 
American Nature Association trips to the 
\’tTst, the interest of Nature Magazine 
leaders m tliese novel informal jaunts 
thiough the Parks is quite apparent, and 
the success of the idea is assured In fact, 
it IS recommended with all seriousness that 
those contemplating such trips in 1930 im- 
mediately make reservations, as the number 
that can go is definitely limited The Inner 
Passage yacht trip is especially popular 

Kature Guide School 

Announcement is made of the courses 
and plans for the 19J0 summer session of 
the Nature Guide School under the leader- 
ship of Dr William Gould (Cap’n Bill) 
Vmal to be held at Hudson, Ohio, this 
year A bulletin descriptive of the courses 
and credits, and the general program and 
objects of the school has been published 
by Western Reserve University and can be 
obtained by all interested by writing that 
University at Cleveland, Ohio 


(Inform a tioi\ 

H FREE catalogs and expert advice on ALL ^ 
f/ Boys’ or Girls' camps m U S {also US \\ 
I "School Guide”) Relative standing from ll 
official inspections State Chartered Informa- I 
I tion Burem No fees Call, write or || 

AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
ASSOCIATION. 

(■L 1212 Tunes Buildmg, 

Jitf. New York, or 204-N 
/ll 17 N State St , t 

Chicago Wm¥ 


Boys 8-16 Groton, N H 

15th Season 

|g\ Come to a real camp full of fun anrl 
fellowship, wonderful trips, in 
teiesting spoits, and exciting campfires 
1 A summer packed with unusual oppoi 

tunitles to learn woodcraft.canoelng swimming and life 
saving, await-, vou at Cockermouth lUust} ated BooUet 
George K Sanborn, Instructor at Phillips Academy, 
Andover Mass 
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via Great Northern 


Come and ride in the world’s greatest dude 
ranch . Glacier Park . . where the trails 
go right up the sides of craggy mountains, 
up into the very clouds ^ 

Start in the morning from the corral, out 
through the fragrant pines, along the 
shores of sky-mirroring lakes, then up, up, 
skirting a glacier that’s seen ten thousand 
summers . . .with five hundred feet of 
scenery below your horse’s hoofs , , , 

And then come back in the cool of the eve- 


ning, more than a little happy ... to 
the geniality of a spacious hotel with 
all the comforts of a great city — a step 
from the primeval f 

The Great Northern’s crack trams — 
the new Empre Bmlder, the luxurious 
Omntal Limited^ take you to the very gates 
of Glacier Park All the information you’ll 
want from your local Great Northern 
agent, or direct from travel headquarters 
in St. Paul, Minn. 

Luxurious 

ORIENTAL LIMITED 
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INSTRUCTIVE 

GIFTS 


that bring keen pleasure 


A real microscope, powerful enough 
for grown-ups — at an extremely 
moderate price ' 

A genuine pair of field glasses, made 
and finished so finely that countless peo- 
ple carry them to the opera or use them 
in watching races and other sports ' 


These are gifts that thrill young peoples 
hearts And amateur nature students — 
no matter what their age — ^will find keen 
pleasure in these handsome Bausch & 
Lomb products 

The Bausch & Lomb Sport Glass is a 
pocket model that brings distant objects 
nearer Easy to carry and use Wonder- 
fully steady And it has a wide, brilliant 
field and surprising magnification 

The Little Gem microscope magnifies to 
5625 areas Remarkably powerful. Easy 
to use Sturdy, accurate and well made 
throughout 

The Sport Glass comes tn a variety of 
handsome finishes at $16 SO to $2S.OO. 
Gem Science Kit, complete, costs 
$27 SO Little Gem Microscope, only 
$17 00 Both obtainable at good shops 
everywhere 



The Little Gem Science Kit 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
OPTICAL CO. 

732 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 



So interesting are the pictures which Mi 
Hugh Spencer has made for the article on 
the spring peepers that we asked him to 
give us a little idea of how they weie done 
He complies by saying that “the pho-tograph^ 
in this senes were all made m the studio 
with exposures of from five to fifteen sec- 
onds The little frogs will usually ‘pose’ in 
almost any position long enough to allow 
a full exposure It is not so easy to per- 
suade them to assume the exact position 
and facial expression desired We begin 
with a small lump of modelling clay about 
the size of our frog and place it on the 
table or in whatever place we want oui 
frog to sit The camera is then carefull 
focussed and the shutter set and slide 
drawn The next step is to get our real 
frog to replace the dummy 

“In handling the little frogs I have found 
It most convenient to use the handle of a 
penholder or tip of a blunt pencil By slip- 
ping this under his throat and gently lifting 
him he can be persuaded to take hold of 
the pencil with his front feet and can then 
be lifted up and mo\ed to the desired point 
in front of the lens While carrying him 
about on the pencil it may be slowly re- 
volved backwaid and this will keep him 
so occupied trying to keep right side up on 
top that he may not think of jumping off 
After W'e get him in position it may still 
lequire some coaxing with the pencil to get 
just the right attitude and then, before he 
has time to make up his mind which way 
to jump we seize the bulb* and make the 
exposure Sometimes, of course, he will 
jump too soon and then we have to gather 
him up and go through the w^hole perform- 
ance a second time The camera used w*as 
a view camera with long bellow*s which per- 
mits of making the pictures actual size or 
even larger” 

A new 16 mm motion picture of reason- 
able pnee has been placed on the market 
and boasts several new features It is known 
as the Pekoscope and is the product of 
Peko, Inc According to the announcement 
It can be operated from an automobile bat- 
tery in camp or wherever you wish, and 
packs up compactly for carrying about m 
one’s equipment It is listed at an F O B 
price of $42 50 with a guarantee of one 
year 

* 4 ! * 

We have had a number of inquiries ask- 
ing us what kind of camera was used to 
obtain the mountain lion pictures which 
illustrated our leading article in February 
These pictures were taken with a Bell and 
Howell Eyemo motion picture camera Our 
expeditions are equipped with a catholic 
group of cameras — Graflex and Eastman 
for still woik and several motion picture 
cameras so that there may be no delay for 
loading 


ALLEGANY SCHOOL OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 

The School tn the Forest 
Quaker Bridge, N. Y. 

Fourth Season — July 3 to August 23, 19?0 

For field studies in Zoology, Botany, 
Geology, Natural History of Birds, 
and Nature Study, under most lavor' 
able conditions as to natural surround- 
ings, laboratories, living conditions, 
climate, and professional guidance 

Sponsored by the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences, the New York State Museum, and 
the University of Buffalo (with college credit) 

For circular or registration, address, 
until June IS 

DR. 1RGBERT E. COKER, Director 

■"‘'^CHAPEL HILL, N C 


1*3® yf 

square-: 

Brand new— < 

-w yiy Luxurious — f 

Exceptional! [ 

^ EACH room has bath, dr- (, 

culating ice water, electric fan' ^ 
Wire at our expense for reservations. ^ 
F D. SOFIELD, Managing Director ‘ 


The 

Bellevue-Stratford 

PHILADELPHIA 

Centre of Philadelphia Social Life 
Choice of the Particular Traveler 

J. M Robinson, Manager 

AFFILIATED HOTELS 

. Waldorf-Astoria New York 



FREE 

CATALOG 


1 Just off the press 
^ f Fully illustrated — 
^ ’ Showing Wading 
j Boots, Clothing, 
Tents, etc , for 
fishermen and mo- 
tor campers 

L. L. BEAN 

I 48 Main St 
J } Freeport, Maine 


SCOTTISH 

TERRIERS 

Beautiful 3 oung stock 
now leady for delivery 
Price reasonable 

Loganbrae Kennels 

Rutland, Vt. 


Have a Camera 
In Your Vacation Outfit 
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The February issue of The Cine -Kodak 
Xc’ivs, published by the Eastman Kodak 
Company, appears in ntw dress of moht at- 
tractive t>pogiaph> and lavout and vMth a 
different treatment of its editorial contents 
Ihis issue appoints all useis of amateur 
movie cameras on its editorial staff and ip- 
I)cals to them to sa} what shdl go into the 
publication each month 

si. 4s t 

Good suggestions for those doing any 
commeicial photography and announce- 
ments of all sorts of things photographic 
are to be found each month in The Rexo 
Bulletin, published by Burke and James, 
Inc, 223 West Madison St, Chicago Those 
photographically inclined should write for 
a copy 


Old Faithfid 

Members of the American Nature Asso- 
ciation parties that visit the West this 
summer will see many wonderful sights, 
and those who are members of the Yel- 
lowstone trips will, of course, see Old 
Faithful in operation The lecent issue of 
Yellowstone Nature Note’! says that many 
have viewed Old Faithful and have at- 
tempted to express then reactions in va- 
nous terms One tourist exclaimed, “Gee, 
It’s 3 ust like a firehose ” But, the Notes 
continue, “Occasionally the person who 
views the beauty, majesty, and grace of 
this column of water and steam which is 
projected night and day, wintei and sum- 
mer, at fairly regular intervals, is forced 
to write and attempt a description of the 
phenomenon There recently came to our 
attention the best description we have seen 
>et after having witnessed over 500 erup- 
tions It was a letter in which this was 
w ritten 

“ T can’t come to the Park next sum- 
mer, but I shall think of the most lovely 
Old Faithful — rising with her eternal 
youth and infinite grace — oh, how I want to 
call her “Aphrodite” “Old Faithful” is too 
prosaic for such ever-youthful loveliness 
I see her so many times rising in that won- 
derful grace, flinging hei spray in perfect 
abandon, then gracefully low ering that regal 
crest, flinging her jeweled lobes in a final 
gesture before the low bow — and exit^ 
Never have I seen anything so lovely — so 
ethereal — and then to be called “Old Faith- 
ful” It’s a travesty on beauty — that’s 
sure ’ ” 


'To Elmer Reynolds 



* — 4 




H. Armstrong Roberts 


. . . A dog picture 
among a million! 

Graflex alone, with its 


M r. Roberts, one of Americans 
most famous art photog- 
raphers, who has some 70,000 
photographs to his credit, says; 

'*To obtain the arrangement and 
composition of this picture, to 
record the character and dignity 
of the hounds, to get them at the 
instant when their muzzles were 
closed, to get them both with 
alert, interested and natural ex- 
pressions, unrestramed by a leash, 
a£nd with the light striking them 
in a manner that would yield the 
desired modelmg — that was the 
problem. 


utterly reliable focusing, 
could tell the famous 
photographer when the 
instant had arrived. Char- 
acter . . . dignity . . . alert- 
ness . . . naturalness ... an 
art study supreme. 

H. Armstrong Roberts relies on 
Graflex because he knows! "The 


^’The picture was made with a 
Graflex. Nothing short of a re- 
flecting camera could be used in 
the making of such a picture. 1 
use the Graflex in the greater 
part of my work/’ 


Graflex,’^ he says, '*is easily the 
surest and simplest camera for 
anybody — amateur or profes- 
sional — to operate.’’ 


Few newspapeis in the country can 
vie with the Stockton, California, Record 
with a rccoid of championship of the 
National Parks and pieservation of out- 
door beauty And it was the direction and 
vision of Elmer Reynolds that were le- 
flected m the pages of his papei m this 
woik It IS, therefore, a most happy 
movement that is on foot to establish to 
Ins memory at Silver Lake a Nature lore 
museum The Elmer Reynolds Memorial 
Association has been formed and already 
contributions are coming in toward the 
total of $5,000 sought for this memorial 
Mr W C Neumiller, treasurer of San 
Joaquin County, whose address is Stock- 
ton, IS treasurei of the Association 


The CAMERA For More Interesting Pictures 



FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, Dept 19, ROCHESTER, N Y 
I want to see the booklet that tells how mote interesting pictures are being made. 
Please send **Why a Graflex?” to name and address written on margin of this page , 
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THE YELLOWSTONE PARK 
BOUNDARY 

An Editorial 


V IGOROUS controversy has raged over 
Yellowstone National Park boundaries for 
eleven }ears It still rages while a special 
Boundary Commission, sanctioned b\ Congress 
and appointed by the President, considers its de- 
cision It is a complicated question Directl} in- 
volved are the state governments of Wyoming, 
Montana, and Idaho, the United States Forest and 
Park Services, game hunters, lumbermen, dude- 
raRchers and those who demand no cutting into 
Park boundaries Indirectly involved are the 
United States Biological Survey, moose, elk, and 
other wuld life, and policies of Park management. 

Three things confront the Commission First, 
should a fan-shaped area ot three hundred and 
fort} square miles be added to the southeast cor- 
ner of the Park to include therein the headwaters 
of the Yellow’stone River ^ Second!}, should the 
Snake River, on the south, be made the boundary 
and the notches south of it eliminated^ Should 
Bechler Basin be cut from the southwest corner 
for reservoir purposes^ 

Yellowstone Park was set aside originally as a 
rectangle Its boundaries were arbitrary, not 
natural From an administrative point of view thev 
are difficult Last } ear the east and northw^est bound- 
aries w’ere changed to create natural boundaries 
The Snake River elimination and the addition 
of the southeastern area, known as the Thorough- 
fare Countr), are in line with this program 
The Thoroughfare region is ruggedly beautiful, 
most of It eight thousand feet above sea level Its 
timber is sparse and inaccessible It is rich in 
moose and elk, marten and mink Game Preserves 
of Wyoming fringe the East boundary of the Park, 
and the Teton Preserve the South This region is, 
therefore, the last available hunting country ad- 
joining the Park, and yields Wyoming revenue m 
licenses and its citizens profits from outfitting 
parties 

Lumbering, hunting and sanitary considerations 
complicate the Snake River plan If the land in 
question is out of the Park, the Park Service no 
longer controls the southern bank of the river and is 
powerless to prevent the floating of logs This 
change w^ould open up considerable timber not now 
accessible, and river-driving operations might take 
place along a National Park boundary 

Elk summer in the Yellowstone highlands They 
drift down to Jackson Hole in the fall, many 
crossing the notches which, if eliminated, will be- 
come public domain Although they are now pro- 
tected m the Park and the Teton Preserve, they 


could be shot h\ elk hunters on this public land 
unless the State of \\}ommg should add it to the 
Teton hanctuar} The State ma} or ma} not do this 
of its owm accord, and no bill affecting this area 
should be passed unless it provides that the tract 
remain under game regulations similar to those of 
the Park Service until made a preserve 

Typhoid broke out in Gardiner at the north 
entrance of the Park, a few } ears ago Park visitors 
carried it as tar east as St Paul The Montana 
government could not cope w ith its spread nor con- 
trol the w ater supph This example shows the need 
of the Park Service retaining control of Snake 
River A tvphoid epidemic may never come It 
may strike next summer 

For eleven years the Bechler Basin has been 
sought as a reservoir site tor Idaho irrigation 
projects This is a beautiful stretch of meadow set 
in the southwest corner of the park To the south- 
w^est is the Teton Basin outside the park, also a 
possible watersite, although admittedly more ex- 
pensive to develop So a strong Idaho element is 
seeking the elimination of Bechler Basin The 
Department of the Interior, the Park Service and 
Congress have consistently opposed this change 
Two issues are involved are Bechler’s beauties 
of National Park standard, and should a large 
area lie taken from a National Park tor agriculture 
wLen an alternative relief is possible^ 

Wyoming feels she has given enough She gams 
no revenue from park exploitation, no taxes from 
3,426 square miles of wdiat might have been her 
territory Elk molest her farmer’s haystacks and 
tramp his fields in the Jackson Hole country 
More and more of her range land is being bought 
up for elk winter feeding grounds, and turned 
over to the Government whence comes no taxes 
She wants no further carving of her territory by 
the park 

Thus, in substance, is the Yellow^stone Boun- 
dary problem The American Nature Association 
urges careful thought upon it The equities of the 
situation, it strongly feels, are with the people of 
the nation, instead of those of a state, are wuth the 
game, rather than wath the hunters They are 
with the park-lovers, not with the irrigationists 
Precedents involving elimination of park land, 
unless the areas are definitely and conclusively 
proved not to be of park standards are dangerous 
And a precedent involving, as in Bechler Basin, 
the carving of a park to relieve commercial en- 
terprise that has not yet exhausted its remedies is 
most dangerous of all 
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The Turn of 
the Tide 


by E Chesley Allen 


D own in the southwestern end of Nova Scotia, 
nestling among the hills at the head of the 
Chebogue River, lies the little village of Arcadia 
Here, twice daily, a small fragment of the mighty tide 
wave that flings itself against our iron coast must work 
Its tortuous way through miles of sedgy salt marsh be- 
fore it can hold belated 
tryst with the fresh 
waters of the little brook 
flowing out of the woods 
above the village 
So to our little prov- 
ince comes the Spring 
The great tide of awak- 
ening life surging 
northward over a vast 
continent must pause 
here until the inimical 
forces of the north, with 
their flotillas of icy mon- 
sters off our shores, are 
defeated and dispelled 


But now it is mid-February The very sky itself is 
a cold, lifeless drab, shading down to a horizon of 
leaden blue-gray It is the season of great silence in 
the north A momentary breath of air rustles the dry, 
dead leaves still clinging to a beech, while from high 
up m the gray dome comes the cheerless note of a pass- 
ing raven Both seem 
but to accentuate the in- 
tensity of stillness And 
with the stillness stalks 
her gaunt, silent sister, 
famine To the small 
furred and feathered 
wood folk, the deep snow 
with heavy frozen crust 
IS implacable in its con- 
cealment of seeds, frozen 
berries and the hoarded 
supplies of squirrel and 
wood-mouse Here, the 
litter of wood chips 
scattered over the hard 


B ack m the nmeties, %n the little village of Arcadia in 
western Nova Scotia, the Allen family were chronically 
disturbed because the cows were not gotten in from pasture 
for milking time There were two causes — their small son, 
intrusted with this task, and Nature The song of a white- 
throat, the drumming of grouse or the whirring of a Wilson^ s 
snipe all submerged any cow-herding urge. But the boy 
grew up and we now welcome him to the pages of Nature 
Magazine for the first but not the last time A teacher in grade 
schools, high schools and normal school, he has earned with 
him his love for the outdoors For the past seven years Mr 
Allen has been superintendent of the Halifax School for the 
Blind, but his Nature interest has found expression through 
radio talks under the provincial educational department and the 
written word His is the happy faculty of writing charmingly 
about things eminently worth recording, and putting in print 
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REDPOLLS AT WORK GET- 
TING THEIR MEAL FROM 
THE MINUTE SEEDS IN THE 
DRY CONES OF THE ALDER 




white surface from a dead branch overhead shows how 
desperately a woodpecker has worked for his breakfast 
of tiny wood-boring grubs There, a scattering of scales 
from hard, dry alder cones gives evidence of the work of 
redpolls or siskins in their search for minute seeds 
The tide of life is at its lowest ebb 
Then mid-March, and with it the promise Slowly, 
almost imperceptibly, during the passing days, have 
come subtle changes Little strips of bare earth, appear- 
ing at first around each isolated stump or granite rock, 
have slowly widened and merged until the snow has 
been driven back to its last stand m the shelter of the 
forest The streams are running clear, and on the lakes 
the ice is black and spongy and treacherous Along the 
edge of the clearing, beds of finely-cut aspidium ferns, 
still pressed flat by the winter’s snow, show a cheerful 
green, and from the side of an old yellow birch trunk 
a gay little company of polypodies have relaxed from 
their winter’s shrivelled curls, and are waving small 
green hands to bid all be of good cheer 

While yet there is no sign from the south, life is 


^ stirring with expectanc> On 

^ the surface of a quiet pool a 

m ^ band of whirligig beetles have 

skating 

' - joyously about over its liquid 

kce Daring prophets indeed, 
for a few feet away they could 
||| skate on real ice At the bottom 

of the pool, less bold, but hope- 
'll* ful still, a black-spotted leop- 

ard frog has emerged from the 
mud, and clings to the new 
' shoots of pond lilies already three or four inches 
long A little shallow digging into the top of an 
ant-hill discloses a company of its tenants still 
rheumatic and stiff-legged with chill Another 
fortnight will find enough of them scurrying 
about to gladden the hearts of the flickers then 
arriving from the south 

Again the raven flies over, but now, instead 
of the depressing croak may be heard his clear 
SET- Bob”, or a truly beautiful and mellow 

iOM bell note known to very few of even our Nature 
THE lovers 

In the town the street pigeons are crooning 
from the sun-warmed roofs, and even the English 
sparrows are attempting all kinds of musical gurglings, 
and reminding their more sober-colored mates that now 
is the time for house hunting 

But the greatest enthusiast of all is the chickadee 
An optimist at all times, he is now faiily bursting with 
joy His cheery “chick-a-dee-dee” calls are punctuated 
with sweet warblmgs, and in his anxiety to hasten the 
tardy calendar he throws back his head and with all the 
strength of his tiny body whistles loud and clear, “Sweet 
spring’” Who can doubt that his call helps the buds to 
swell and the soft gray pussy-willows to burst their hard 
brown coats ^ 

March draws slowly, so slowly, toward its close In 
the fence corners and wherever the snow has lam heavi- 
est, fresh emerald grass-blades appear A warm rain has 
brought hundreds of worms to the surface Why do the 
robins delay their coming ^ 

In town gardens the crocuses are showing their long- 
stemmed wme-glasses of white, purple, and yellow, 
and the snowdrops are shaking out tiny green-tipped 
white bells 

Along the brook the speckled alder has loosened 
its tasselled catkins, and, at the slightest touch, clouds 
of yellow pollen float away on the mellowing air 

Across the clearing drifts a dark butterfly, probably a 
“mourning-cloak” or a “tortoise-shell” Most of our north- 
ern butterflies spend the winter in the less vulnerable 
state of egg or pupa , but these hardy species and a few of 
their relatives emerge from the chrysalis in the autumn 
and, seeking some sheltered nook, sleep away the winter 
ready to come forth on the first mild spring day and sip 
nectar from willow bloom or the sap oozing from some 
bruised maple twig Late last fall, beneath the white 
birches, I picked up a loosely-rolled cylinder of fallen 
bark Idly tipping it toward the light, I looked through 
its interior, and there, nestling within, were five “mourn- 
ing-cloaks”, prepared, with only this fragile shelter, 
to brave the hazards of frost and snow and myriad in- 
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sect enemies that prey upon it 

\\ ith such local preparation, 
surely the arrivals from the 
south are overdue Sud- 
denly, one morning, the head of 
the procession appears You 
are lying in that borderland 
between sleep and waking, just 

aware of the spring sun tr} ing to penetrate your window 
shade, when a song breaks in upon } our consciousness, 
and at once you are wide awake ‘'Sweet-sweet-sneet, 
very-merry-cheer”, Van D}ke translates it The first song 
sparrow has arrived, and in a few days the song will be 
heard from post, bush and tree all over the land 

With him comes his little relative, the junco His 
modest blue-gray coat has given him, among our people, 
the name “gray-bird” But who does not know him by 
the pure white feathers m each side of his tail, always 
apparent when in flight, but never showm to such ad- 
vantage as w^hen he spreads them before his lady love^ 
While he may not have the musical ability of his cousin 
the song sparrow, his simple little trill is in perfect 
harmony wnth the trickling of spring nils from mossy 
ledges 

I am not aw^are that anyone has recorded the junco’s 
attempts at song mimicry, but twice I have surprised 
him in such efforts, on one occasion his model being 
the song sparrow, and on the other the robin The best 
that could be said of his efforts is that while the models 
were recognizable one w^as left with the wish that the 
performer had kept to his own simple role. The applica- 
tion of the moral may be obvious 

Nor is plagiarism the junco’s only little irregularity. 
Normally, his carefully-built little nest is found on the 
ground, in a cozy hollow of some over-hanging bank 
or beneath a projecting root or stone But one can never 
be sure, for back on the old homestead, the barn swallows 
every year plastered their clay-built nest against a 
beam beneath an old building and at such a height as 
to bring it within reach only by standing on tip-toe, and 
every summer inquisitive fingers periodically stole over 
the side of that nest to investigate the progress of the 
swallow’ family But one >ear, as the inquiring fingers 
appeared over the clay cup, the contents of the nest 
exploded in sevexal diiections, — a very thriving family 
of junco fledglings The swaillows, reluctant to }ield 
up the locality, but unable to eject the intruders, had 
built a second nest a few’ feet aw’av against the side of 
the same beam 

Standing apart in the old pasture w’as a little grove 
of spruces which evidently concealed a junco’s nest One 
of the parents, with full mouth, would disappear into 
its shadow and presently appear and clean its beak 
with the air of a domestic duty well done A thorough 
search of the ground beneath the trees revealed noth- 
ing Presently, from a place of concealment within 
the grove, a junco was seen to appear, and after a 
cautious survey of the surroundings, to hop upward 
from limb to limb into one of the thickest spruces and 
presently disappear into a dark mass at the end of a 
branch Here, at last, was the solution of the mystery— 
a neat little nest of grass and horse hair nestling snugly 
within the coarse clay walls of a robm’s nest 



THE OPTIMIST 
CHICKADEE IS 
NOW FAIRLY 
BURSTING 
WITH JOY 


Late March brings a tidal w’ave of glorious melod\ 
Thousands of fox sparrow’s, en route to their northern 
nesting grounds, ainve in full song, remain a few 
days and are off Along the edges of the woods, where 
last year's leaves fill the little hollows, you will find 
them scratching industiiously but taking time to pour 
foith a flood of warbling music You will recognize 
them by their large size, for they are the largest of all 
our sparrow’s; 1}> their heavily-blotched breasts, and 
by the deep foxy-red backs which give them their 
name In three w’eeks at most they are away to the 
shores of Arctic seas and you will see them no more 
till autumn, wLen in silence and haste they are re- 
treating southw^ard before the advancing wnnter 
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More noisy, though far less musical, is the black 
horde of grackles which arrives at this time From 
lawn, field and orchard come their chattermgs and 
squeakmgs Immigrants from the west, they have pene- 
trated into our province only in recent }ears, but m such 
numbeis that their creaky voices, like the sound of 
unoiled hinges, are familiar field notes Our true 
Nova Scotia blackbird, the rusty blackbird, is smaller 
and more retiring, but from the alder thickets and 
tamaracks along the rural water-courses his sweet voice 
may still be heard calling ‘‘Genevieve” 

Best known and best loved of all the earl} arrivals is 
the I ohm, and although he is not the robin red-breast of 
English song and stor} , for his breast is not truly red, 
our pioneer forefathers, homesick for their rural deities, 
took him at once into their affections And he, in 
turn, has confidently adopted the friendship of man 


and his cultivated areas True thrush that he is, he 
sings best at evening, and, from loof or tall elm comes 
that song quoted by Burroughs from an unknown 
translation — 

“Cheerily, cheer up' Cheer up' 

Cheerily, cheerily, cheer up'” 

The tide has truly turned The first arrivals will 
soon be follow^ed by the later spariow^s, by the swuillows 
and swifts, by the vireos, and the many-colored war- 
blers Already the big black and yellow bumble-bees 
are droning among the dead leaves, seaichmg out the 
pink faces of the first mayflowTrs, and as the last 
level rays of the advancing sun light the northwmrd 
faces ot our houses, there rises from sw amp and meadow^ 
the evening chorus of wood frogs and peeping hylas 


How Did 

By Carl Krebs 


S OMETIME in the life 
of this tree, which 
stands near Creston, 
Ohio, a catastrophe oc- 
curred It IS a soft maple, 
as the leaves on the forest 
ground testify, and as suli- 
stantiated by the bit ot 
foliage that still clung to 
the twigs on the 30th of 
October when this picture 
w’as taken 

The trunk of the tree 
growls some sixty feet 
straight up to the sky 
About four feet from the 
ground a cluster of large 
roots issues forth from 
the bole. The bole is 
perfectly normal below 
these roots and measures 



AN UNSOLVED FOREST MYSTERY 
How did this maple acquire such queer roots iour feet 
above the surrounding ground^ 


Ir Happen 

What Caused 
Such Roots'^ 


two feet in diameter A 
rough growth surrounds 
the juncture of the roots 
with the bole 

There are no creeks, riv- 
ers, or lakes nearby, so the 
agencies of turbulent wa- 
ters could not have caused 
this phenomenal growth 
At this place, however, the 
woods are somewhat on 
elevated ground and are 
composed largely of sec- 
ond growth timber Per- 
haps winds partially 
uprooted this tree and it 
aftei wards regained its 
hold and developed into a 
well formed specimen 
Yet this explanation does 
not completely satisfy 


JUST SO BIG 
Barely an inch is the measure of 



HOW THEY POSE 
In the Photographic Department 
the author tells how he got the 
pictures 






Pipes of Pan 

Singers of the Swamps and Meadows in April 


by Hugh Spencer 

Photographs by the Author 




S PRING with its sounds of new life^ 
Spring, with its odors of growth 
and newness f Spring, with the 
awakening of dormant Nature' 

Eagerly is it awaited and happily 
IS It welcomed And its coming, 
signalled by many voices, brings 
one song that is at once typical 
and yet, to the majority, mys- 
terious It IS the lilt of the 
spring peeper, seeming to come 
from the water or from the ver’/ 
earth itself. Yet try to find this 
elusive singer Even the keen-eyed 
small boy usually fails But, though 
nowhere to be seen, these little fellows 
are plentiful enough if we may judge 
from the volume of sound they send 
lorth in the April twilight 
Sometimes while walking in cool shady 
woods in summer >ou may see a small 
creature scamper across your path with 
three hops and a jump He is not much 
larger than a grasshopper and if your 
eyes are not sharp you may mistake him 
for one But look closely and quickly 
and you may discover a small frog an 


inch or less in length and about the color 
of a dead leaf This is our piper of the 
spring meadows He has forsaken the 
■water to roam the forest floor or 
climb about in low bushes hunting 
for the small insects upon which 
he feeds He has also left his 
voice behind him in the chilly 
spring waters, rarely do we 
hear him in the summer months 
I use the term “he” advisedly 
for in frogland the males do all 
the talking, the females always 
maintain a dignified silence 
Come, take a walk with me some 
evening in April when the swamp or- 
chestra is at its best No\v that we know 
what he looks like let us see if we can 
surprise him in his spring environment 
We will take a flashlight and a covered 
pail, the latter in case we are fortunate 
enough to capture a few specimens to 
take home for closer observation Let us 
trail along the edge of the marsh wheie 
the pipers are the noisiest The sound 
IS really terrific when you are m the 
midst of It and it is difficult to locate 


A TINY FELLOW 

The spring peeper is certainly a vest pocket 
edition of a froglet 
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the source of any ot it Then, suddenly, 
as they become aware ot our presence 
there is a lull m the clamor, we hear 
the rustle of lea\es in the undergrowth, 
and far overhead, the cries of some bud 
migrants passing on their swift north- 
ward ilight Soon there comes a shrill 
ye-e-e-p from a far corner of the marsh, 
then another and another, and in a minute 
the} are hard at it again far and near 
The sound seems to come from under our 
feet, over our heads, everywhere about us 
We take our stand near a small pool 
and pla} the flashlight about each clump 
of grass along the water’s edge and are 
soon rewarded by the sight of one The 
light does not seem to disturb him at 
all as he sits half in and half out of 
the ic} water, tooting away upon his 
bagpipe with all his might He may 
climb out of the water up some blade 
of grass or twig, still tooting a ballad 
to his mistress We reach out a big hand 
and make a grab for him and all we get 
for our pains is a handful of wet grass 
and leaves But patience has its reward 
and we soon go home with two of the 
little fellows to examine them closely 
and see what manner of instrument this 
IS upon which they play their tune Not 
the least disturlied by captivity they be- 



ACROBATICS . 
Sucky psids on its fe&t help 


With ease to leaf or twig of small size 

W^e transfer our specimens to a glass 
globe provided with a bunch of damp 
moss at the bottom and a miniature lad- 
der for the acrobats There must also 
be a cover for the top Now, if our hylas 
do not vanish underneath the moss they 
may crawl up the side of the globe and 
begin to squawk One would suppose 
that in order to make so much noise the 
peeper would have to open his mouth, 
but such IS not the case Instead, he ex- 
pands the membranes of his throat until 
it resembles a bubble half as large as 
his body and in some way by the ex- 
panding and conti acting of this balloon 
he makes his music His voice seems 
capable of a variety of tones, and some- 
times he trills 

The little fellows appear quite con- 
tented m captivity, and though shy and 
wild at first they soon learn to be handled 
without fear and make most interesting 
pets 

Hyla’s food consists of small insects, 
and his manners when eating would be 
a shock to Mrs Grundy, for he will 
leap across the table m any direction and 
catch his dinner in a wide open mouth 
It is sw^allowed in a jifiy If he hap- 
pens to capture something not to his 


gin to sing in the pail before we get 
[jack to the house 
Young bullfrogs is what 
one native called them ^ 

when we showed him our 
catch, and I have known 
many otherwise intelligent 

same But the bullfrog 
sometimes attains a length 

peeper’s name, is the small- 

provided with little sticky 

pads on the tip of each „ , 

toe Bv these he clings ^ ^ ' 


taste he will 



CONTRAST— BULLFROG CAST AND PEEPER 
(Below) Out on a limb but being a tree frog he doesn’t mind it in 
the least 


eject it with an expression 
of disgust and look about 
for something more ap- 
petizing One can always 
get a thrill by introducing 
an active fly into Hyla’s 
house and watching the 
sport that ensues Mr 
Frog may miss his quarry 
several times and bump 
his nose with terrific force 
against the walls or top 
of his house, but appai- 
ently without discomfort 
01 ill effect Sooner or later 
he w ill get his fly and will 
then sit quietly and rest 
'With almost a smile of 
satisfaction on his face 
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SEE WHETHER YOU CAN FIND ME THIS SPRING 
So elusive as to seem to many mysterious, the peeper is, neverthe- 
less, a most audible little fellow 


A word of caution to amone who contemplates keep- 
uig frogs m captivity All frogs are moisture-lovmg 
creatures and cannot li\e long without it Keep a bit 
of damp moss in }our frog jar, feed them a fly or two 
a day and they will thrive In winter, when live insects 
are not available, they can be taught to eat meal worms 


or ant eggs, which may be procured from bird stores, 
or even bits of raw meat 

But the real place lor these little fellows is in then 
swamp or meadow^ telling us in their own peculiar w^ay that 
spring is here and that all is well There we may observe 
their home life, and how the tiny tadpoles develop 




Leaves that Walk 


An Insect Ruse Which Works 


by John J. Bichell 


WALKING LEAVES ABOUT TO FOOL SOME ONE 
Note that the female on the left carries her deception even 
to the point of having broken edges like old leaves At the 
right, a pair show off on slender twigs 


T hl w vlrino Lt ae , an insect species the female in 
which has disguised herself to resemble vegetative 
life pioliabh more clcveily than any other, comes 
originally from the island of Cejlon, but has been 
raised m Europe, wEence eggs have been imported to 
America \ATen the young emerge from the eggs they 
are very active and a liright red m color The} do much 
walking about, but do not begin to eat until the} are 
about one week old A week later, they have begun to 
turn brown, and by the time a fortnight has passed, the 
females are green, w^hich color they maintain until they 
perish The older and larger they get, — and they grow 
to be four inches long — the more do they resemble a 
leaf. In their native country they feed on tea leaves and 
leaves of certain species of lemon trees, although I got 
good results in the United States wnth willow tree leaves 
and oak leaves They are entirely vegetarian 

When about to lay their eggs, they snap their body 
with such force that the human eye cannot see the eggs 
shoot through the air to land in a spot wEere they remain 
from four to seven months before hatching The insects 
molt six times, each time expanding so enormously that 
one wonders how they could have ever fitted the skins 


they shed As they 
are but five-eighth 
inches W’hen hatch- 
ed, it IS apparent 
that they grow con- 
siderably during 
their lifetime 

The males are 
more slender and smaller than the females, measure 
from 60 to 70 millimeters in length, and do not retain 
the leaflike appearance They also have antennae almost 
as long as their entire body, and aie able to fly several 
yards at a time Some males are yellow and green, 
others green with a blue tint They live only four or five 
weeks after maturity The females are much larger, 
have short antennae and cannot fly. Their movements 
are sluggish, although they are very graceful when 
they soar down by use of their leaf-like bodies to where 
they want to go Females are all of uniform green, and 
expel from eighty-fivc to one hundred eggs, and live 
from eight to nine weeks after maturity They are about 
100 millimeters in length, when fully grown, and it 
takes a sharp e}e to discover their ruse for self-protection 
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BLOOMS OF THE RARE DOUBLE TRILLIUM 
An exquisite beauty of the hardwood forests that is worth 
the search of the Nature lover 

Double Trilliums 


by Jean Maitland 


S HE was ram?jling through an Ontario hardwood 
forest, this lady who loves the wild flowers, when 
she spied a little, brown, shrivelled trillium bloom 
She kneeled and found that, instead of the usual three 
petals, Its outer row boasted six Her trowel sunk into 
the ground, bringing forth the plane and around its 
roots enough leafy loam to make sure that the trip to her 
wild flower garden would be safe In that garden, next 
spring, the tnllium bloomed with twenty-four petals, 
four lows graduated in size with six petals to a row 
Tender caie and cultivation aided the plant until it 
achieved eleven blooms, the largest of forty-two petals 
This was the lare and exquisite double tnllium that 
may be found, now and then, blooming in May or early 
June in the hardwood forest It grows side by side 
with the normal specimens of the wake-robin, and it 
also resents being plucked So short is its flower stem 
that picking means taking also the leaves the plant 
requires to manufacture food, thus a weakened and 


probably dying root is all that is left And the reward 
is nothing but a quickly-wiltmg flower 

Friends of the lady who successfully brought a 
double tnllium into her wild garden sought diligently 
for a similar prize, and found two more One of them 
sent a bloom to Luther Burbank, who pointed out in an 
enthusiastic reply that this variation is one of the many 
freaks of the family It lacks stigma, style and ovary 
Stamens, also, are missing, and no seed is formed The 
energy usually used to produce seed goes into the 
development of an abnormal number of petals Mr 
Burbank pointed out that the only means of propagat- 
ing the plant lies in carefully separating the small bulbs 
while the tnllium is dormant 

So the double tnllium is one of those lures which will 
send Nature lovers abroad in search of the rare and 
elusive The true Nature lover will leave the loveH 
plant where it is found, or will deftly and carefully 
transplant it to a wild flower garden and care for it 
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Four youthful mem- 
bers of the Yellow- 
bellied Flycatcher 
family 


Young Magnolia JVarbler 
thinking about flight 


Tim baby Redstart is 
getting “air-minded” 


When it^s 
wsrmG TIME 

c- 

MewRualand 


" 

BIRD 


Junior Rohm looks 

JUVENILES 

Olive-backed Thrush 

rather disdainfully 


baby out of the nest 

at the world 


for a pose 




Some Notables of the Tree Choir 

What Is It that Makes the Music of Birds? 
by Henry Oldys 


T O DISTINGUISH the birds by their songs requiies, 
not a musical, but merely an attentive, ear One 
who has never hummed or whistled a tune can 
differentiate the various species of birds by their sing- 
ing as well as he can a Plymouth Rock from a bantam 
by Its crowing The barnyard fowls aie identified, not 
]jy the notes they utter, but by the character of voice and 
style ot crowing So with song-birds Owing to the great 
individual diversity of songs one who neglects the qual- 
ity, or timhe, of the voice and mode of rendering the 
song and depends solely on musical notations will be 
able to distinguish few inrds The fact that the songs 
of many birds are musical, and that such utterances as 
the barking of dogs and lowing of cows are unmusical, 
has no Ijeanng on the matter Noise and music are both 
sounds, and one sound is as easy to learn to recognize 
as another Hence any unmusical person with a discrim- 
inating ear and an interest in the subject may hope to be 
able to make as quick and as correct identifications of 
birds from their songs as may a violin virtuoso 

Every species has distinctive vocal characteristics 
One song sparrow may have as many as twenty different 
songs at his command, each as much his own exclusive 
property as though copyrighted But all of these, as well 
as the songs of all other song sparrow^s, have certain 
qualities that proclaim that the singers belong to that 
species and no other I have heard a song sparrow sing 
a song that was m form the exact counterpart of a 
chewmk’s Yet thei e wtts no mistaking the fact that the 
bird was a song «pwrow singing a chewmk song The 


only exception to this rule is the mockingbird, which 
renders the song of another bird in that bird’s own 
voice But the mockingbird changes rapidly from one 
imitation to another, and by the time several diverse 
songs and cries — perhaps cardinal, blue jay, guinea hen, 
whip-poor-will, and killdeer — have issued from the 
same spot it is not difficult to decide that they have 
also issued from the same throat 
With this thought m mind, that each bird’s singing is 
marked bv a certain method and a particulg,r qualit} of 
voice that indicate its species, and that these character- 
istics are as open to a non-musical person as to a 
musician, let us note the singing of a few of the more 
prominent members of the vefnal choir and try to de- 
termine what these distinctive features are m each case 
Why IS it that when we hear a robin song we recog- 
nize it as a robin’s^ (I am speaking now of ordinary 
songs, not those unusual ones that occasionally arise to 
perplex even an expert) I should say that the main dis- 
tinguishing mark of the smging of a robin is its eager 
insistence The bird will psrch m the top of a tree in 
the open in full sight, often m full sunlight » and will 
pass from phrase to phrase so rapidly that each seems 
to tread on the heels of its immediate predecessor, while 
each IS itself so quickly uttered as to be almost a jumble 
of notes There may be only two or three phrases to the 
complete song, or there may be eight or ten, but there is 
always the same suggestion of impetuous speed The 
different phrases are very short, loud, varied, clear- 
toned, and rippling, sounding as though whistled with 




BROWN THRASHER AND THE 
RUSSET-BACKED THRUSH 

The thrasher is one of the £rst birds 
to withdraw bis voice from the bird 
chorus The russet-backed thrush is 
a western songster with a song that 
starts with a musical whistle in a low 
key, ascending until it ends in a 

spiral thread | 
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RED-HEADED WOODPECKER 
AND THE ROBIN 


His song compared to that of other 
birds. IS as a nebulous cloud to a 
constellation The distinguishing 
mark of the robin’s song is its eager 
insistence and its jumble of notes 




FRANK BOND 


])lay of the soft palate between notes Meantime, m con- 
trast to the hurried style of his utterance, the singer re- 
mains quietly posed in one spot as he repeats his song 
from time to time As a rule these repetitions are varied 
The different brief phrases 'which compose each song 
are apparently picked up and thrown together at ran- 
dom, after the fashion of a voluble talker with a dis- 
orderly mind Here again there is a hit-or-miss eager- 
ness about the performance that suggests breathless 
haste 

The Baltimore oriole sings briskly also, but as he 
dashes off his song, which is all in one phrase — ^gen- 
erally a perfect little melody or tune — he seems vigorous 
only, not heedless The robin seems to fear that if he 
does not hurry the world may lose something of value, 
the oriole utters his song in an off-hand way that seems 
to indicate indifference to his audience He is much less 
formal, too, in his manner of delivery, often moving 
from point to point and perhaps snatching mouthfuls 
of food in the rather long intervals between songs There 
is an incongruity between this bluff independence and 
the distinctly plaintive quality of his voice His tones 
are round, full mellow, smooth, and almost as loud as 
a robin’s, but there is a querulous touch to them It is 
this half-sad tone quality, coupled with energetic brisk- 
ness of delivery, that 
more than anything else 
distinguishes the ori- 
ole’s singing from that 
of other Inrds Another 
distinguishing feature, 
which, however, is not 
always present, is a 
habit the bird has of 
prefacing his song with 
several widely-de- 
tached single notes, in 
which all the tone 
qualities just referred 
to are observable The 
song, which is rather 
long, as bird songs go, 
is repeated over and 
over without change, a 
proceeding which is not 
so common as is popu- 
larly supposed 

The wood thrush is 


one of the great avian singers of the world Not onh 
does each wmod thrush utter tuneful phrases, but its va- 
rious melodies are so related to each other as to form a 
musical sequence, sometimes very rhythmical in chai- 
acter They exhibit a lelationship to each other similar 
to that m the lines of a song In this respect the wood 
thrush outclasses all European birds that I have heard, 
excepting possibly the blackbird — which is a thiush — 
and the rock thrush It is rivaled by several x^merican 
birds Naturally it is a matter of much interest to be 
acquainted with the song of a bird of such high rank 
This IS easy to attain, because the song is unmistakable 
It is as quiet and leisurely as the robin’s is strenuous 
and headlong It is composed of short deliberate phrases 
of three or four notes each, separated by even-spaced, 
meditative pauses and delivered in clear, penetrating, 
tones that have the rich tang of a large silver bell, and 
wnth the palatal play previously referred to in constant 
use betw^een notes Each phrase is preceded by two 01 
three quick light notes on a lower pitch — heard only 
when close to the singer — and followed by one to three 
rapid high metallic notes that resemlile the swashing 
of a whip or the tinging sound given by a telegraph ware 
when hit by a small stone These fore- and- after notes 
may lie omitted on occasion, improving the song Also 
m — -~-™ - notes may 

lie replaced by a deep 
heavy tone of very rich 
quality Add to these 
points that the wood 
thrush, instead of 
launching his song into 
space like the robin, 
sounds his silver clarion 
in the heart of the 
W’oods, usually from a 
low" perch, where he 
will leniain for an hour 
or more at a time, and 
surely one should know 
this paragon of song- 
sters on first hearing 
The brown thrasher 
is one of the first birds 
to withdraw^ his voice 
from the general chorus 
His musical season 
ends before the first of 



L'iNWOOD M CHACE 

MOTHER WOODTHRXTSH ON THE NEST 
Perhaps the most popular of all the bird choir when 
It sings at evening 
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July. But lie makes amends for his early absence by 
Ins assiduity while present He is a model of earnest- 
ness and emphasis Whatever he does he does with 
all his might Should he undertake to break up some 
hard bit of food, he hammers it with all the energy 
of a woodpecker, when resenting intrusion upon his 
privacy, he hisses, utters loud smacks, or gives vent 
to a round, full, suddenly-muted whistle which makes a 
very rapid turn down and up again — a whistle that 
country school-boys are fond of imitating When court- 
ing he prepares a clean-sw’ept little parlor beneath a 
bush, entices therein a love-lorn female, and seeks to 
stun her into acceptance by lively gyrations and marvel- 
lous leaps, in which, cupping his wings, he comes dowm 
on the bare earth with a hollow sound that can be heard 
many yards aw^ay When on his favorite song-perch, the 
very tip of a tall tree, he delivers his notes with a con- 
tinuity and vigor that even a mockingbird can hardly 
equal W^hen he is singing he makes that the sole busi- 
ness before him and utters phrase after phrase with 
scarce pause enough betw^een for breath and with the 
full power of his lungs, keeping up this stress and strain 
by the half-hour He is sometimes mistaken for a mock- 
ingbird Indeed, one of his names is ^‘sandy mocking- 
bird,” but he is not the artist the true mockingbird is 
His voice is much more limited in range and variety of 
tones, and when on rare occasions he imitates those 
short songs of other birds that form the entire substance 
of a mockingbird’s song, he does so with little precision 
and without changing his heavy, throaty voice. The 
mockingbird’s imitations are exact reproductions in 
every respect Each of the browm thrasher’s many 
phrases is short, quickly uttered, and may be repeated 
rapidly two or three times before it is dropped for an- 
other, thus — ‘‘Benedict, benedict, benedict,” “Good- 
yeara, good-yeara,” “Te-bor, tg-bor” (evenly stressed), 
“Come here, come here, come here” (rapidly). 

Although the brown thrasher does not aspire to showy 
colors, his rich light-brown coat, long bill and tail, and 
assured manner lend him an air of distinction These 
various characteristics, together with his habit of seldom 
rising more *than a few feet above the ground, except 
when gratifying his‘ mood for music single him out. 

The peculiar vociferations of the yellow-billed cuckoo 
have forced themselves upon the attention of our farm- 
ers, who hear in them prophecies of rain and have 
dubbed the bird the “ram-crow” The cuckoo sings 
every day throughout the summer, and since it some- 
times rams m summer, I suppose he may be considered 
a true prophet, upon the principle of the “About-this- 
time-expect-much-ram”, as says the old-fashioned “al- 
manack ” No less far from the truth, however, is the idea 
of those who imagine that the cuckoo clock can be de- 
pended on as an aid m identifying the American cuckoo 
That time-piece reproduces exactly, though in minia- 
ture, the notes of the European cuckoo, but our two 
species of cuckoos smg in very different style There is 
no semblance of music in the expressions of the yellow- 
billed cuckoo One of these utterances is a series of 
evenly-spaced gulping notes, such as a human being 
would make vocally with the soft palate, somewhat like 
though harsher than the “glug-glug-glug” of water as it 
comes interruptedly from an inverted bottle Another 


may be reproduced after a fashion by striking the round 
backs of rw’o half cocoanut-shells together fifteen to 
twenty times, rapidly at first, then slower and slower 
to a very halting close These aie his usual “songs ” 
Both are loud and come from behind the middle foliage 
ot a tree where the author of the cacophony is concealed 
The red-headed woodpecker has as full an appre- 
ciation of the value of publicity as a politician Wher- 
ever he may be he is in evidence As he claps his gaudy 
colors to telegraph pole, dead tree, or fence-post, as he 
hammers loudly on the resounding wood, as he flies 
conspicuously across the open spaces, as he conveys his 
frequent and sonorous message to the public, he thrusts 
himself upon the attention like headlines, a bursting 
tire, or a circus poster His song — if it may be called 
such — is a rapid, whirling, all-pervading repetition of 
a large, rolling, guttural note which seems to spread a 
thick, whirring canopy of diffuse sound overhead In 
comparison with the song of another bird it is as a 
nebulous cloud to a constellation It may be likened to 
a very throaty k-r-r-r repeated evenly, rapidly, and with 
heavy volume a dozen times 

The cardinal is red enough to please the most radical 
member of the Third Internationale, but he is a mild- 
mannered gentleman A cardinal that comes regularly to 
my bird table, unlike song sparrow, brown thrasher, cat- 
bird, and junco, behaves like a Chesterfield He is cour- 
teous and gentle toward the other frequenters of the 
table and often stops his own eating to place a morsel in 
the mouth of the mate or full-grown youngster that 
sometimes accompany him He feeds without any of the 
greediness of such birds as English sparrows, starlings, 
and grackles ^Moreover, he exhibits a dignified disre- 
gard of danger that few birds manifest The cardinal’s 
strong character appears m his song, which rings out 
from the tree-tops like a clarion call It is a loud, clear, 
very full, liquid whistle of a robust soprano quality 
Each of his varied songs is long and is made up of rapid 
and regular repetitions of a two or three-note phrase 
These are unbroken repetitions, excepting that not in- 
frequently a cardinal will first give the phrase a little 
more slowly and follow it with a brief pause, as though 
setting himself a copy or announcing his theme to the 
audience Most of his phrases are rippling, with palate- 
play to a notable degree , but two conspicuous exceptions 
consist of long smooth notes which slide, the one up, the 
other down, a full octave. The first of these begins with 
a round whistle that gradually gets thinner as it gets 
higher, changing from an oo to an ee sound and cut off 
at the top with an abrupt t The second, reversing this 
process, begins with an explosive tee and changes m the 
slurring descent of the scale to an oo, which fades out 
on the note from which the first phrase began its ascent 
Frequently this vocal journey up and down the scale is 
made in one trip, by joining the two phrases together at 
the top One of the many rippled phrases suggests very 
strongly the words “pretty girl,” a compliment to his 
mate, actual or prospective, which the singer emphasizes 
by reiterating it ten or twelve times without a pause. 

So, whether you are musical or not, turn an attentive 
ear to the bird songs which the springtime brings us 
Learn them and find the joy that there is m associating 
the singer with his song 




SKEEZIX WAS INTRIGUED BY THE CAMERA 
He was a good subject for the movie £lm but less easy to have 
pose (or the still camera 


SkEEZIX. dWHITE 


A Rare Member of His Tribe is 




Illustrated from 
Photographs Ta\en 
hy the Authors 


William L and Irene 
Finley 


H e was white That was 
what saved his life 
It all came to pass this 
way Where the homesteaders 
come with their flocks and herds 
to the lands of eastern Oregon, 
there are coyotes These wild 
dogs of the sand and sage find 
easy food among these domesti- 
cated beasts So war has been 
declared and there is a bounty 
on their wily heads One of them 
had been dispatched by a federal 
hunter and his den discovered 


In it were four pups, cuddled 
in the enlarged badger burrow 
Fate decreed that three should 
not grow to roam the rim rocks, 
but the fourth Well, he was 
white Not a true albino, to be 
sure, for his eyes were gray, not 
pink, but his coat contained 
none of the coloring matter that 
made him one with the land in 
which his fellows roved 

It was rather a small family 
that the hunter unearthed, for 
the coyote is a prolific breeder 
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A female may have fiom one to fourteen pups, one 
case of the lattei is on recoid in Portland, and several 
of thirteen llie average littei ib six or seven Larger 
than a fox, smaller than a gray wolf, the coyote is 
a distant relative ot both, but his wits are perhaps 
sharper than his cousins’ because he is born and bred 
in a wide open country where only the keenest can 
survive 

This snowy habit of the coyote pup brought fame to 
Ins nimble feet Out of forty thousand of his tribe 
killed m Oregon dur- 
ing the past few 
years none boasted 
such a coat, said 
Stanley Jewett of the 
Biological Survey 
He ventured, further, 
that Skeezix — for 

such became his 
name — ^was probably 
one in two hundred 
thousand, which, af- 
ter all, is no small 
distinction 

Arriving at the 
Survey office m Port- 
land, Skeezix made 
friends of those hired 
to take his scalp He 
was interviewed by 
reporters His pic- 
tures appeared in 
daily papers, and he 
rollicked about the 
office and rattled 
papers on the desk 
while camera men 
filmed him for mov- 
ing picture audiences 
through the country 
At odd moments he 
crept tremblingly to 
the edge of the low 
windows in the Post- 
office Building and 
looked down five 
stories where trucks 
rumbled and the 


wheels of loaded stieet cars crunched on steel rails Pio- 
posdls came from far and wide to adopt the orphan pup, 
other suggestions came to stuff his white hide with cotton 
and to set him up m some museum where moths might 
keep him company 

Skeezix was concerned more in getting away from 
stiange noises, so he came to live in the country on our 
ten acres, and from the first he wais treated like other 
pets — he was given the freedom of the place Every ob- 
ject, how^ever, w^as strange and had to be view’ed wnth 

caution He quickh 
lecognized and came 
to those wLo fed 
him, yet fear, so 
deeply bred m his 
bones, showed at 
every turn Being 
high-strung, a sud- 
den noise 01 an un- 
familiar object was 
likely to throw him 
into a panic Try to 
approach him quick- 
ly and he would 
slink away when 
we stood and waited 
he would approach 
cautiously and then 
assume a friendh 
attitude 

His reception by 
Peter, our little dog, 
made him feel more 
at home Coming as 
a stranger, he ran 
fawningly up to 
Peter and made his 
first mistake He 
nuzzled in Peter’s 
side as if he had 
found his lost moth- 
er In his youngei 
days Peter would 
have taken such at- 
tention as a joke, 
and would have rol- 
licked and rolled 
with the newcomer 



SKEEZIX SURVEYS THE GENERAL SITUATION 
When not otherwise engaged he stalks an imaginary enemy or occu- 
pies himself in a long and quiet watch at a mole hole waiting the 
occupant to emerge to its fate 
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on the lawn not so at the age of thirteen }ears Pla}ful 
days have passed , his legs are rather stiffened with age 
Peter’s teeth have been smoothed on many bones, but 
Skeezix’s were sharp and needle-like and when he took 
hold of Peter’s leg, m one of his excited moments, 
friendship ceased ''Go }our ov\n w’ay and pLi} }our 
owm games”, said Peter 
with a growl But not 
even Peter expected an 
orphaned puppy to re- 
member such advice 
unless often repeated 

The backward came 
to be Skeezix’s play- 
ground If he wxindered 
from the door it was 
wath extreme caution 
and he quickly re- 
turned Every one of 
his five senses was 
keener than that of an 
ordinary pup A piece 
of meat or a bone hid- 
den was by no means 
lost, he knew where to 
find it again His eye 
caught the movement of 
every swallow or robin that flew across the lawn, it fol- 
lowed every bat in the twilight Every visitor that had a 
flapping trouser leg was welcomed Skeezix learned 
quickly to follow and hang on to legs wnth a tenacious 
spirit Skirts, too, would have been welcome if low^er 
How he loved to w^orry a rope or a gunn) sack 1 Little he 
was concerned as long as he had plenty to eat, could doze 
in the sun, or occasionally sneak up behind Peter and 
pull his tail 

In the brief period of a month, Skeezix’s fame had 
spread to the far corners of the country Even national 
authorities were interested, especially since he had been 
a ward of the federal government Because of his un- 
usual color, orders came from the National Zoological 


Park, and at the Government’s expense Skeezix rode 
airobS the continent as the guest of Uncle Sam Perhaps 
he does not know wliat it is all about He has been given 
aristocratu quarters among the notables m the National 
Zoo Here he ma} be viewed b\ senators, diplomats and 
e\en the President He will ahva\s ha\e plent} of bones 

to gnaw, but no place 
to iipen them in the 
earth and few’ trouser 
leg^ to }fla} with 

It Skeezix had sur- 
vived in the desert, the 
possibilities were open 
toi him to transmit his 
flaxen hue through his 
owm race Three thou- 
sand miles have sepa- 
rated him from this 
chance He wnll never 
know the excitement of 
stalking long-eared rab- 
bits, or of singing his 
coyote song to the moon 
from the brink of some 
wild nm-rock ; nor will 
he develop the keen 
wolf wnt to escape the 
warfare of long-ranged rifles, steel traps and strychnine 
Perhaps it were happier for him to be dogged b} 
state and federal hunters, and bay the moon, than to 
fret in the fenced confines of a zoo, puzzling about the 
mystery of his wdiite coat XMio knows but he would 
rather take chances on a slow death under the desert sun, 
with foot gripped m steel, than to be penned w’here food 
is plentiful and his joints grow stiff with age He may 
wan himself a mate and sing the long drawn-out song 
of his race, but not on the far away high plateaus of 
eastern Oregon 

Instead of the rolling plains of purple sage he must 
view the flowing crow’ds of sauntering visitors of a sultry 
Sunday afternoon, and listen to their endless chatter 



PETER MEETS THE NEW ARRIVAL 
He lound the white youngster a bit too rough in his play, however 


INSECT 

STRENGTH 


W HEN man surveys 
his donkey en- 
gines, his steam 
shovels, his dry docks, and 
his gigantic levers, he 
usually concludes that he 
IS a powerful creature, but 
actually, his strength, sup- 
plemented by mechanical 
device, is not so much 
greater than that of many 
insects, and without his 



In Comparison 
Man IS Puny 


implements, he is but a 
puny weakling compared 
to them In this photo- 
graph, Miss Cornelia 
Clarke shows a little black 
ant carrying home a cab- 
bage butterfly, and getting 
along very well Yet what 
man, single handed, could 
drag about his tin garage, 
or pull an elephant along 
the ground^ 


GLISTENING INK CAP 
In May or June, these tender, tasty -fel- 
lows crowd the shady lawns, or gather 
in the woods 



INK 


from 'White Mushrooms 
They Furnish Food and Fluid 


by G. G. Nearing 


POSED FOR STUDY 
You must pick glistening ink caps the 
£rst day, else they will melt and pass 
away 



A MONO the edible fungi, 
the ink caps securely 
hold third place in 
popular favor, with only the 
meadow mushroom and the 
puffball gaming precedence 
over them And this despite 
their hvo unsavory habits, — 
the one of growing frequently 
on manure heaps, and the 
other of melting into an inky 
liquid almost before matur- 
ity But once you have tasted 
a dish of ink caps, among the most digestible of mush- 
rooms, you will understand their deserved place For 
after only a few minutes’ cooking, they acquire a most 
delightful flavor, and you can easily forget their queer 
traits 

Before going on search of these favorites, protect 
} ourself and others by studying the group in a good 
handbook With just a little application, you can learn 
their characteristics, and distinguish them from danger- 
ous members who like them have the 
Ppical toadstool form 

Three common forms will provide you 
with bushels of ready food in May and 
June The common ink cap, Copnmis 
(itr ament anus, grows grouped in barn- 
yards, pastures, and in thin woods 
during rainy weather in late spring 
You may also find it on your lawn 
Specimens range from three or four 
inches to a foot in height Similar is 
the shaggy-mane mushroom, but this 
carries on the cap fluffy threads which 
give it a conspicuously ragged and 
unkempt appearance, and it turns to 
ink the afternoon it first emerges un- 
less the weather suddenly becomes dry. 


Both of these kinds are whit- 
ish, changing later to a 
purplish-gray and black 
One mushroom enthusiast 
has actually made ink out of 
the black liquid which they 
exude shortly after maturity 
The color is due to spores, 
microscopic seed particles 
which have a characteristic 
shade in each species of fungi 
Some are white, others pink, 
ochre, brown, purple, and in 
one species green Ink caps, however, all cling to black. 

Most fungi shed their spores dry, to be blown about 
by the wind Ink caps evidently prefer water transporta- 
tion Rill-faring folk’ 

A smaller and differently colored species is the glis- 
tening ink cap, Copnnus micaceus, which tends to buff 
or pale }ellow, with tiny granules on the cap It grows 
not on manure but on dead wood or dead roots just 
under the ground You will find this little adventurer 
anyw^heie m woods or around shade 
trees on the lawn It often springs up 
between paving stones or beside fences 
Sometimes in May you will see vast 
numbers, and a great many appear in 
summer Although it takes fifty or a 
hundred to fill a quart measure, they 
shoulder each other so thickly that one 
patch yields good quantity You had 
better pick this one the day it appears, 
for although it lasts longer than the 
others without melting, still it becomes 
fluid rapidly And how tasty and ten- 
der It is, when smothering a fragrant 
steak ’ So, armed with a good guide to 
the mushrooms, away to the lairs of 
these fascinating fungi to hunt them out 



THEY FURNISH INK 

But who would use the common variety thus when they 
Savor steaks and stews so well> 



MICHIGAN, WISCONSIN AND MINNESOTA NUMBER 

The May issue will he the fourth geographical number of Nature Magazine and will 
be devoted to what may be described as the Upper Lake States This issue will follow 
the general form of the previous special issues with specially-prepared articles on the 
wild life, outdoors and other Nature attractions of this section, written by those spec- 
ially qualified in their respective fields 
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A PICTURE OF JOHN BURROUGHS WITH HIS OWN SIGNATURE 
(Loaned by the Author) 

ISAy Friend — John Burroughs 

by Henry Litchfield West 

Facsimiles of Letters Printed by Permission of Dr Clara Barrus, Literary Executor of Mr Burroughs 


S OMEWHERE in what Hudson calls the far away and 
long ago, one of my ancestors must have been a 
gypsy or a wanderer In no way else can I account 
for the fact that there was born in me a love of Nature 
and all outdoors One of the greatest pleasures of my 
boyhood days was tramping through the woods. Once I 
travelled for many miles merely to find the head of a 
stream called Oxon Run Many a time I have walked the 
fifteen or sixteen miles from Washington to the pictur- 
esque Great Falls of the Potomac, with a knapsack on 
my back, for the sheer pleasure of feeling the grit of the 
gravel beneath my feet, of brewing coffee and cooking 
supper upon a fire made with my own hands, and of 
sleeping under the stars If I could find a congenial 


companion we went together Otherwise I communed 
with Nature in an enjoyable solitude 

Into this boyhood life came John Burroughs — first 
through his books and then in a personal acquaintance 
which lasted until his death When his first volumes 
came out, I purchased them out of my slender earnings 
and then, with youthful enthusiasm, I wrote to him to 
tell him of my outdoor experiences and how much his 
books meant to me I still treasure his reply, written on 
a postal card with purple ink It stimulated me to a 
greater love of the woods ^‘Keep up your outdoor life,” 
he said, “for it will develop the iron in your blood ” The 
fact that I follow^ed his advice perhaps accounts for the 
fact that I am hale and hearty today when most men of 
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m\ are on the shelf and leady for rest-cures 

It so happens that in the two admirable volumes m 
which Dr Clara Barrus has compiled the life and letters 
of John Burroughs, m\ name is mentioned with three 
others who W'cic Burroughs' constant companions in his 
walks around W^ashmgton He was a man then and I 
was but a }oungster There was between us, however, a 
common love of Natuie and a mutual and sympathetic 
undei standing, even 
though I was a neophyte 
at Nature’s shrine while 
he had been fully or- 
dained I marvelled al- 
ways at the vast extent 
of his woodlore He 
knew every bird by note, 
every fiow^er by name 
He needed no introduc- 
tion to them And I re- 
call that upon one of 
these excursions we 
came out upon a hill- 
side and looked down 
upon Rock Cieek below 
us The stream was 
muddy from recent 
rams 

“The creek has not 
washed its face this 
morning,” remarked 
Burroughs, with a 
quaint humor that was 
delightful 

Our talk was not al- 
ways of birds and flow- 
ers We both loved 
Emerson and Thoreau 
and Ruskm, we both 
detested Browning, and 
we disagreed as to Walt 
Whitman, for never 
could I reach the height 
of exaggerated admira- 
tion with which Burroughs regarded the good gray 
poet Mr Burroughs would try to convert me by re- 
citing some rugged and sonorous lines, but with the 
courage of youth I would reply that these quotations 
were like the Kimberley diamonds, precious when found 
but buried in a mass of otherwise worthless blue clay 
Then Burroughs would smile and intimate that I lacked 
understanding Perhaps if I had known Whitman as 
Burroughs did, my point of view would have been 
different 

It IS an old story, perhaps, that Burroughs wrote his 
first book while an employe of the Treasury Department 
in Washington and that he filled page after page with 
glorious pictures of life out-of-doors while spending 
his days in a dark corridor as a guardian of a steel- 
doored vault In those days the national capital was 
a straggling village, and Burroughs could drive a 
frisky cow down Pennsylvania Avenue without exciting 
a ripple of excitement There were, however, some com- 
pensations “From the hearth to the field,” says Thoreau, 


“is a great distance ” That was not the case when Bur- 
roughs and I went out into the woods together It was 
but a step from built-up streets to woodland paths 
Long ago our familiar and beloved tramping-places 
disappeared Woods and valleys have been transformed 
— a}e, have been devastated — by real estate develop- 
ments The nymph-haunted spots where grew the violets 
and the arbutus have gone forever 

Serene I fold my hands 
and wait, 

Nor care for wind nor 
tide nor sea, 

No more I rave ’gainst 
time and fate, 

For lo ' my own shall 
come to me 

Nothing m all of 
Burroughs’ writings is 
so characteristic of his 
temperament as these 
four lines which begin 
his poem, “Waiting” — 
a poem which he pub- 
lished with some mis- 
giving because some 
friends to whom it was 
shown failed to be in- 
stantly impressed with 
its beauty 

I have never known 
a man who was so com- 
pletely clothed with 
serenity as John Bui- 
roughs He accepted the 
universe as he found it 
Pomp and power failed 
to impress him and he 
gave to a President of 
the United States no 
more consideration than 
he accorded to the man 
who trimmed his grape- 
vines It IS true that 
he admired Theodore 
Roosevelt, perhaps because the latter’s tremendous en- 
ergy was in diametric contrast to his own placidity 
It will be remembered that Roosevelt invited Burroughs 
to accompany him on a trip to Yellowstone Park Bur- 
roughs, who was always a leluctant traveller, accepted 
because he felt that the invitation was equivalent to a 
command Just before the departure of the presidential 
tram, I sat with Jslr Burroughs in his compartment and 
talked with him about the trip 

“I wish you were going with me,” he remarked 
plaintively “I do not know how I am going to get 
along with all the rest of the party ” 

The quiet composure which was always a part of 
Mr Burroughs’ nature became more and more evident 
in his later life, when, as his writings indicate, his 
mind became more subjective and less objective He still 
had a keen eye for every phase of Nature and still 
felt the thrill which followed the discovery of the first 
purple hepatica blossoming m the bare woods m early 
springtime, but he folded his hands and waited, gazing 





^ ^ 


‘T have a touch of homesickness every spring for the old 
place I congratulate you on your taste for the woods and 
the wild, it will keep good the supply of iron in your 
blood ” 

So wrote John Burroughs to his friend, — Henry Litch- 
field West , — who gives us here a charming story of the 
apostle of Nature Mr West, a newspaper man and a 
foimer Commissioner of the Distnct of Columbia, has 
been the intimate of many men in public life, and is 
known and loved by many in turn Yet it is John Bur- 
roughs whose memory he has most deeply cherished 
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with perfect faith and 
unclouded vision into the 
unknown It w as not w ith 
indifference that he peer- 
ed into the future but he 
was willing to accept 
with supreme content- 
ment whatever fate 
awaited him 

Perhaps John Bur- 
loughs’ attitude on life 
and death are more deep- 
ly impressed upon my 
mind than an} thing else 
because these were the 
things we mostly talked 
about on the day I spent 
with him at Piverby, his 
home on the Hudson 
These were the last hours 
I had with him before 
his death We had been 
over to Slabsides, the 
quaint twn-story cabin 
down in the woods, wheie 
Burroughs wrote his later 
books, and I had sat at 
the same table where 
President Roosevelt had 
eaten huckleberry pie We 
went down to the cabin 
and returned in an auto- 
mobile which Henr}' Ford 
had given Mr Burroughs 
and w^hich the latter drove 
with some trepidation be- 
cause, as he remarked, a 
horse has some intelli- 
gence but an automobile 
has no brains When we 
returned to Riverby we 
vent out upon the hill- 
side wdiere we could w^atch 
the fleecy clouds over- 
head As w'e looked dowm 
upon the river we talked 
of the darker river which 
Burroughs, though we 
knew it not, was so soon 
to cross I could not help 
recalling the verse in 
The long famous Rubai- 
yat of Omar Khayyam 


Or "iiT 
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Thus did John Burioughs write to Mr West of ten- 
dencies he saw and felt them not long he foie his death 


So when the Viis^el of the 
claikei Dunk 
\t kist shall find you In 
the nvii-hiink 
\nrl, offering his Cup, 
unite >our Soul 
Forth to 3 our Lips to 
quaff— 3 ou shall not 
shrink 

There was no shrink- 
ing m John Burroughs’ 
soul He felt that his 
da\s had been long in 
the land, that his life 
had been happily spent 
in well-doing, and that 
he had instilled into the 
minds of thousands upon 
thousands the love of 
Nature which had been 
his owm inspiration We 
talked of Nature and 
Nature’s God In the 
philosophy of John Bui- 
roughs Nature and God 
were one As he talked 
to me, with the blue sk} 
overhead and our faces 
bathed in the balmy air 
of a newly-arrived spring 
he proclaimed his disbe- 
lief in a man-made, per- 
sonal God, bownng m 
reverence at the same 
time to the omniscient, 
omnipotent Powder that 
created and guided the 
umveise Nor was he 
disposed to question the 
untoward manifestations 
of Nature as the work 
of an outraged Deit} 
Floods, famines, vol- 
canic eruptions, e\fcn 
w^ars, w^ere all accepted 
by him as part of a great 
program which tended 
m the direction of ulti- 
mate good ‘‘Our earth 
came through great tra- 
vail to become a habita- 
tion for men,” he said, 
“and there will be many 
another spasm befoic 
perfection comes.” 



‘^Most of the Nature books tiie me They aic sensational, 01 iciitlen to meet a 
supposed 'leant Our popular periodical publications and Sunday papen seem trying 
to compete with the 'moving picture shows, or to give their readers something that 
will make as htilc demand upon their thinking powers as do the movies The movies 
are the pest of ow times They arc a part of out hurry and shallowness Look hack 
in our periodicals ten yeois ago and see how much mure solid matter there is in them 
than at present The monthly magazine vies with the weekly for the ephemera of the 
hour and the weekly vies with the daily paper — so little is there in any of them that 
a reflectwe man can sit by Jus own fueside and read*' 
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We discussed immoitaliU ^Ir Burroughs friinkh 
c'dmitted his ugnostiiism — that is, he did not know 
Whether or not human personality survives bodil> death 
was to him an uiisohed [irohlem, noi did he trouble 
hiinself to seek an answer to the question “I do not 
know,” he said to me, ‘'that I wmuld really care to 
enter upon an endless evistence If death ends all, we 
can lie m our graves wnthout lamenting our fate If 
it does not, perhaps so much the better ” 

John Burroughs, though dead, yet liveth In many 
places his birthday is commemorated this month, and 
in the hearts of millions there is undying love for the 
man who opened the book of Nature and taught us 


how to read its marvellous pages with intelligence and 
appreciation Not m}stical like Emerson, not lugged 
like Carlisle, not scorntul of humanity like Thoreau, 
he made the world better by his sanity, his s^mpath^, 
his geniality, his love of human-kind 

Once I tramped with John Burroughs thiough a 
pme-forest, treading upon a carpet of needles, watching 
the fitful shadow's thrown by the sunlight through the 
sw’aymg branches overhead and breathing the perfume- 
laden air As he lies at rest upon the bosom of his 
Mother Earth, I feel that I can say to him, as Andrew 
Lang wnote to Theocritus, “Nought hath thou found 
dearer m death than the fragrance of the pine ” 


SPIDERvs. shake 

In Which The Arthropod Wins 
by E. Anderson 


O un dining room porch was festooned with the 
webs of several large orb-weavers, Epeva, 
and feeding the spiders was a standard just-after- 
mealtime diversion One August day we came out from 
dinner just m time to see a small green snake fall into 
one of the webs It thrashed about wildly and wnth great 
tail-sweeps broke many of the main moorings Every 
minute it seemed as though the snake would certainly 
break free But the web was gummy 
and no sooner had he whipped him- 
self nearly loose than he would en- 
tangle himself in the meshes again 
At last he hung quietly, securely 
fastened aliout his middle, and 
with a few stray meshes holding 
his head and tail 

All this time the spider had been 
waiting at the edge of the web, 
making one or two sallies towards 
the snake and then darting back 
quickly It now made a rush for- 
ward, seized the small section of 
the snake which was fast to the 
web, and rather ineffectually tried 
to spread out its winding sheet in 
the usual fashion Picture the 
plight of the poor, unreasoning 
spider, accustomed to prey much 
smaller than herself, when sud- 
denly confronted with a beast so 
entirely outside her experience It 
V as as though a butcher while dis- 
patching lambs should suddenly 
have met with Siegfried’s dragon 
and have been forced to fight it with 
the meat axe The spider fought 


gamely but she was clearly up against a novel experience 
After wasting great quantities of silk she had sheathed 
approximately an inch of the snake’s long body in a 
tough silken case and had secured it with one or two guy- 
wires, sunk in her fangs for a trial bite, and ambled 
back to her home on the i after 
For a minute the snake hung quietly as before, 
then with one great sweep it cleared its tail from 
the net and would have broken 
loose if the spider had not hurried 
down and repeated her perform- 
ance of wrapping a short section 
with the greatest care and leaving 
the rest of the body unsecured 
Then another bite and back she 
went to the rafter From time to 
time the snake would writhe and 
twist until it was almost free, and 
the spider would lepeat its wrap- 
ping act The fight raged for three 
hours By four o’clock the snake 
vas sheathed for neaily its entiie 
length m a tough silken shroud 
that swung perilously in the rem- 
nant of the oiigmal web The 
spider was now noticeably running 
short of silk but her bites had be- 
gun to take effect and the snake 
made only an occasional quiver 
An hour later the snake was ap- 
parently dead and the spider had 
begun to hoist her prey above the 
web At supper time we noticed her 
feeding on the victim Next morn- 
ing nothing was left but the shriv- 
elled remains of this large feast 



THE DEATH THROES 
The spider wrapped a little, then bit the snake, 
then ambled home to swait results 




doctoring Plants 

How To F]^ht the Battle of Your Garden 
by C. T. Gr^ory 

Purdue University Agricultural Extension Department 


This IS another of a senes of articles by C. T. Gregory , — 
a recognized plant authority, — on Doctoring Plants In sub- 
sequent issues, he tvill diagnose the diseases of ins, peonies and 
asteis, giving direction for canng for them 

P LANTS cannoi talk, neither can they move They have 
no way of letting us know of their ills nor have 
they any way of avoiding them As lovers of flowers 
and trees, it is our duty to protect them against the at- 
tacks of a vast army of disease germs and pests 

Unfortunately the needs of protection are many and 
varied There is no single panacea to cure all ills How- 
ever, in every case the method of controlling any 
disease is based upon a careful study of the trouble 
and of the fungus, bacterium, insect, or condition that 
may be producing it The specific remedies for various 
diseases of our plant friends will be given in subsequent 
articles, but first we must consider the medicine needed 
Most plant diseases are caused by fungi or bacteria 
which are also plants Hence the question of disease 
control becomes a matter of killing one plant on another 
plant The treatment must be so balanced that it will not 
hurt our friend but will kill the enemy This means 
that the directions for control must be followed faith- 
fully Do not make the mistake that many growers 
have made in thinking that if a little is good, more will 
be better. 

A second vital consideration is that fungous parasites 
are extremely tiny plants and are easily scattered by 
wind or water or are carried by insects Being so small 
it IS as easy for them to attack the lower surface of a 


leaf as it is the upper surface. This means that in dust- 
ing or spraying to kill the disease the job must be done 
thoroughly Do not be content to merely wet the top of 
the leaves Such measures are worse than useless The 
plant lover thinks he has protected his friend when 
actually no good at all has been done 

So the first admonitions of the plant doctors are — 
be thorough but follow directions carefully 

The valuable medicines are not really so numerous 
They may actually be boiled down to these copper 
compounds, sulphur and its compounds, mercury com- 
pounds, formaldeh\de and heat For insects, these same 
materials may be used but the arsenic compounds like 
lead arsenate and calcium arsenate, and the nicotine 
preparations like nicotine sulphate, must be added 
Scale insects are best killed with 1-10 lime sulphui 
spray or with a 3 per cent lubricating oil emulsion oi 
one of the miscible oil sprays 

The oldest and best known spray material is Bordeaux 
mixture, a compound of hydrated lime, copper sulphate 
and water The plant doctoi usually speaks of this 
spray as 4-4-50 or 3-6-50 or some similar set of figures 
These merely mean pounds of copper sulphate repre- 
sented l)y the first figure, pounds of hydrated lime 
by the second figure, and gallons of w^ater by the 
last figure 

The sulphur sprays are usually in the form of a mix- 
ture ot lime and sulphur boiled together to produce the 
polysulphides of lime These are dark orange-brown 
in color In speaking of such sprays the doctor advise^ 
lime sulphur 1 to 10 or 1 to 50, meaning one gallon of 
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the concentuited lime sulphui in ten oi hft} gallons of 
water Most druggists do not caie to handle this liquid 
because it ma} eat the container and leak out, producing 
an unpleasant odor So there has been developed a form 
of dr} lime sulphur which is about as elective as the 
liquid It IS easil\ dissolved in w^ater and should be 
used at the rate ot three pounds of the dr\ lime sulphur 
as equivalent to one gallon of the liquid preparation. 

If the proper ma- 
terials are used a dust 
IS usually better than 
a spra} It much 
more readih covers 
the plant than does a 
liquid 

To replace Bor- 
deaux spray there is 
a mixture known as 
copper-lime dust 
This is actually Bor- 
deaux without the 
water and when ap- 
plied to a dewy plant 
wall change to Bor- 
deaux immediately 
Most of the com- 
panies making spray 
materials will have 
this mixture It can 
be added to the ai- 
senical insecticides 
or with a nicotine 
compound if needed 
Moreover, it is much 
superior to dry Bor- 
deaux used as a dust 

Sulphur is com- 
monly used as a dust for all sorts of diseases of flowers, 
shrubs and trees The only precaution that need be added 
here is that nothing but the special dusting sulphur be used 
Sulphur flour or fiow^ers of sulphur are not fine enough 
for disease control This dust is also mixed with various 
insecticidal compounds with complete success 

Formaldehyde is a gas dissolved in water at a forty 
per cent strength It is one of our most valuable ma- 
terials for seed and soil disinfection It usually is used 
at the rate of one pint in twenty-five or thirty gallons 


of water It can be pui chased at am diug store The 
seed is soaked in this solution am where from thirt} 
minutes to an hour, depending on the resistance of the 
seed For soil disinfection the space to be ticated is 
spaded up thorough!} and w^ell pulverized The solution, 
1 pint in 25 gallons, is then poured on the soil at the 
rate of one gallon per square foot The gas i& allowed to 
act in the soil for a week, then the soil is loosened again 

and allow’eci to 
stand at least an- 
othei w^ek be tore it 
IS safe to plant 
The mercur} com- 
pounds rate highest 
in their fungicidal 
value Corrosive 
sublimate, known to 
the chemist as mer- 
curic chloride, IS pai- 
ticulaily valuable It 
IS used at the rate ot 
one part in one thou- 
sand parts of w^ater 
(1-1000) or one 
ounce in 7 ^ gallons 
of w ater Special tab- 
lets can be pur- 
chased at drug stores 
made up so that one 
tablet in a pint of 
w^-ater gives the re- 
quired strength This 
mercury compound 
is poisonous It 
should not be mixed 
in any metal con- 
tainer 

Recently certain organic mercury compounds have 
been developed and are sold under various trade names 
These are often quite effective in seed treatment but then 
particular value lies in the fact that they can be used 
on growing plants to check various root and stem rots 
without injury to the plants The strengths of dilution 
are given on the container, they are usually one quarter 
of one per cent solutions 

These are the principal medicines Now we must learn 
how to diagnose the cases, so as to select them 


APPLYING THE PROTECTING COAT 
Du<sts are more effective than sprays. They should be added when 
plants are wet with dew 



We have had ample proof in the past of the real interest of the readers of Nature 
Magazine in garden articles In the past we have presented stories of various of oic 
popidar garden flowers, and will in the future The present series by Mr Gregory 
w designed to aid in protecting the flowers of your garden against their varioui> 
enemies Each month the excellent department by Romaine B Ware will be found 
in the back of the magazine. It is designed to be of real practical assistance and is 
written by an expert We would welcome any suggestions from our readers with 
respect to such garden features as we offer — and any criticisms We want these fea-^ 
tures to he thoroughly serviceable 







“TAKING OFF” FROM 
LAYSAN'S BEACH 
The albatross, with great 
scattering oi sand, gams mo- 
mentum for his £ight 



(Above) THE LONE HAU TREE IS PEOPLED 
The usual booby tenants roost on this ancient iron- 
wood former inhabitants planted 


THE LOVE BIRD SAILS 
THE BLUE 

The purest white, except for 
black eyes and leg-feathers, 
they are striking birds 



Dwellers on the Reefs 


Birds of the Northwest Hawaiian Islands 


by Lorin Tarr Gill 

Photographs Courtesy Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Honolulu 


O NE OF tlie most populous bird colonies in the 
world dwells on a drab, lonel} chain of widely 
separated volcanic remnants, sand islands, reefs 
and shoals northwest of the mam Hawaiian Islands 
Huge rocks hung with precipitous cliffs, coral atolls 
surrounding lagoons, and bare reefs w’ashed by the 
ceaseless tides, — these land prominences extend to the 
northern limit of the coral belt, some 1380 miles from 
Honolulu With the exception of the station of the 
Commercial Pacific Cable Company at Midway, all the 
islands are known as the Hawaiian Bird Reservation 
and are under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey of our Department of Agriculture 
Birds hover over each in a veritable cloud There are 
red-tailed tropic birds, man-of- 
war or frigate birds , albatrosses 
or goonies, boobies, petrels, 
shearwaters and terns, and, in 
addition to the large list of regu- 
lar residents, there are thousands 
of others which visit the islands 
each winter, — ^the tattler, plover, 
curlew, turnstone, canvasback, 
shoveler and a dozen or more 
types of occasional or accidental 
wanderers 

It is Laysan Island which, to- 
day, harbors the greatest multi- 


tude of feathered creatures This small sand ring in 
the midst of the Pacific is the regular home of at least 
tw’enty species, five of which, during recent years, were 
found nowhere else m the world 
Formed likea great oval platter, the island holds, dish- 
like, a shallow salt-water lake which varies in size with 
the amount of rainfall The low sand rim slopes gently 
toward the sea without and the lake within, forming a 
double beach about three-quarters of a mile wide , and 
there a few varieties of hardy plants have established 
themselves, helping, with their roots, to hold the sand 
in place and adding to the ideality of the island as a 
home for the monstrous bird population 
Upon the arrival of the members of the expedition 
organized by the Biological Sur- 
vey and the Bernice P Bishop 
Museum of Honolulu, which 
visited the bird reservation 
aboard the naval mine-sweeper 
Tanager in 1923, Laysan’s as- 
pect was one of desolation, 
wind-swept and sand-piled Two 
lonely and wind-bent coconut 
palms stood, sentmel-like, before 
a group of tumbledown shacks 
abandoned years before by guano 
workers, the island, which had 
been well-covered by vegetation, 


D uring 1929, Kilauea, the famous vol- 
cano of the Hawaiian Islands, burst 
forth in two spectacular lava flows, and 
Dr Jaggar, the earthquake expert, believes 
that these Pacific Islands may be due for 
several years of interesting subterranean 
change A third lava flow in Kilauea is 
expected early in 1930, with the return of 
lava for an indefinite period It will be in- 
teresting to follow coming events in the light 
of the several articles Nature Magazine has 
had on this volcanic group. 
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(Right) A FRIG- 
ATE BIRD 
ROOKERY 
Most available 
space IS taken 
These birds are 
great robbers 


OFTEN AN UN- 
WILLING SAC- 
RIFICE 

Yoimg boobies 
like this one are 
endangered by 
predacious frig- 
ates 
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wub nearly bare 
It was appallingly 
evident that rabbits, 
introduced m all in- 
^ nocence by the fore- 

man of the workers 
in 1902, had in- 
creased until they 
I had overiun the 

, atoll, had denuded 

it, and then slowly 
starved But a few 
hundred remained to lace the same lingering fate, and, 
m the certainty that the chance transportation of a 
pair to other isolated spots would produce the same re- 
sult, the lives of the survivors were sacrificed and Lay- 
san was once more given the opportunity to 
clothe herselt in green 

Yet, m spite of the depredations of 
the four-footed colony La}san was 
literally alive with birds The memory 
of thousands of flapping wings, the 
incessant screams from hundreds of 
lusty throats, and the all-pervading 
odor of guano will live forever in the 
minds of the visitors to the lonely shores 
Not only the air, but the one stunted hau tree, 
an iron wood planted by the formei inhabitants, the 
scanty patches ot shrubbery, and the earth for as fai as 
SIX feet underground weie all alive with birds Almost 
every foot of land clear to the water’s edge was occupied 
and the struggle, often for mere nest room, was intense 
Some of the petrels dig holes five or six feet deep 




empt the choice top flats in the bushes, contending among 
themselves and their neighbors for desirable locations 
Most of them are without fear and may be lifted from 
their nests like setting barnyard fowfls 

The bulk of the population is composed of Laysan 
albatrosses, beautiful and white-bieasted, with black 
wings The black-footed type, with dark plumage and 
known as the sooty albatross or gooney, is also there in 
lesser numbers 

For four months the albatrosses roam ovei the ocean, 
but in October they begin to return to Lavsan All 
through the winter months and until the young aie 
ready to leave with their parents the following spring, the 
island is covered vMth them Looking in any diiection 
one may see the old bii ds standing stolidly about, sitting 
on their selected hollows m the sand or engaged in the 
dance for wfliich they are justly famous and 
which, in vaiying figures and maneuvers, 
continues all the time — the “albatross 
walk” or “gooney foxtrot ” Wonderful 
in flight, they are clumsy afoot and 
lurch out of one’s way like shambling 
old men ready to depart this life 

HERE IS A YOUNG TROPIC BIRD 
Below IS one step in the albatross walk** or “gooney 
foxtrot” One can almost hear the long-drawn-out groan 


and m them live hundreds of the night-flying tvpe; 
another species makes holes but two or three feet beneath 
the surface of the sand, and above those are the bur- 
rows of the wedge-tailed shearwater The surface of 
the ground is the most densely populated, dozens of 
birds live under the bushes, in the roots of the grass, 
and in the open spaces along the shores of the lake and 
seaslope, occupying their hard-won sites to the fullest 
capacity Terns, boobies, and man-of-war birds pre- 
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The adults devote much time to the rearing of a single 
downy nestling which issues from a browmish-wliite egg 
about the size of a goose egg, it is so exactly like thou- 
sands of other albatross chicks that it is almost in- 
conceivable that either parent, returning from fishing 
at night, can so readily distinguish it Yet the old 
bird proceeds unerring!} to its }oung and disgorges a 
mass ot partiall} digested squid and oil, the }oung one 
inserts its lull crosswise m that of the adult and receives 
the offering with relish 

The nesting habits of the frigate birds have gamed 
for them the most undesirable of reputations among 
their fellows The male lures his mate to a chosen 
nesting-site by the display of his flame-colored throat 
enlargement, which, during the mating season, bears a 
close resemblance to a child’s toy balloon Then the 
building of the rude structure of sticks and vines is 
begun The two steal from their kind in utter disregard 
of the ordinary rules governing the possession of build- 
ing materials, and when both owners of a neighboring 
nest leave it at the same time, if only for a few moments, 
it is greedily carried off Both parents sit on a single, 
large white egg, seldom leaving it for an instant day 
or night for fear it wall be broken and the nest stolen 
They are forced to keep even a closer watch over their 
single, naked chick 

In securing their daily 
rations the frigate birds 
have acquired a skill which 
makes the acts of an or- 
dinary highwayman seem 
commonplace They estab- 
lish their colony near a 
booby settlement and there 
they patrol the island 
and sea, lying m wait 
for their industrious 
neighbors or the 
shearwaters as they 
return from fishing 
expeditions Often a 
flock of them attack 
a single victim until 
the harassed and fish- 
laden one lets go his 
catch piece by piece and, more oiten than not, after a 
hard day’s work, arrives at his nest exhausted and wnth 
never a morsel for his hungry youngsters 

During the calm days of summer when the sea is 
so smooth that the booby is unable to bring home its 
usual catch of flying-fish, the man-of-war bird not only 
resorts to cannibalism, but infanticide as well, seizing 
the unguarded young of its neighbor, carrying it high 
in the air and dropping it, and then swmopmg down to 
devour it at a single gulp 

The land birds on Laysan have suffered with the 
plants, yet remarkable among them are the types which, 
in their native state, were formerly peculiar to the 
island In other years the shrubbery included in the 
less than two square miles of area gave protection to 
the tiny flightless rails, Prozanula palmeri, a reed- 
warbler, known as the miller bird, Acrocephalus 
farmUanSj and two species of the Hawaiian Drepanidi- 



FRIGATE BIRDS ON NECKER ISLAND 
The male at the right has the characteristic seasonal throat en- 
largement which attracts the female 


dae — the La}san finch or ‘Tanary”, and the 
smaller Laysan honey-eater, HtmaUone 
freetJn The lagoon afforded harbor to a 
number of La) san teak 

Upon the arrival of the members of the 
Tanager expedition, but a few dozen finches 
remained to delight the visitors with their 
songs , just three honey-eaters w^ere seen and 
those, it is said, perished in a sand-storm, 
the miller bird had disappeared entirely, 
and two lonely rails w’ere nesting in the 
thick stems of the bunch grass Of the 
ducks, which have never been numerous of 
recent years, less than twenty disported 
themselves m the waters of the lagoon 
The depleted rail colony was later in- 
creased by the introduction of eight members 
from Midw’ay where the peculiar birds have 
existed m great numbers since their intro- 
duction about thirty years ago, the finch, miller bird 
and honey-eater were all thriving at the cable station 
Though it is a common belief that the rails are 
wingless, m reality their wings have become so reduced 
in size as to be almost hidden in the body feathers and 
so weak as to be useless to raise them from the ground 
more than three or four inches, yet, outspread and 
flapping, they contribute greatly to running speed 
It is not known how the active little rail first came 
to Laysan as the species has no near relative with a 
wide-flying range, it is considered probable that its 
ancestors arrived long ago by accident, having, perhaps, 
been lost at sea during the season of migration Finding 
Laysan small but w^ell-stocked with food and without 
serious natural enemies, the birds doubtless settled down 
to live the island life and, having little use for wings, 
gradually lost the power of flight 

The “canaiy” is the best songster, having a peculiar 
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THE BLACK-FOOTED ALBATROSS ON NIHOA’S VOLCANIC CLIFFS 

A portrait Such was the bird the Ancient Manner shot, and caused The white tern or "love bird"* proves to be tame and tractable be- 
the terrible calm fore the camera 


note that lacks the warble of the domestic bird The tensive family of insect-eatmg birds to be found m 

male is beautifully mottled in gray and white with Hawaii All of its relatives capable of making extended 

greenish-yellow head and breast, the female lacks his flights by sea are widely distributed m Australia and 

color and is quiet The peculiar egg-eating habits of China and on the various Pacific islands Brown, and 

the species insure them a long life on Laysan only a few inches in length, it often breaks into a 

The honey-eater is the Laysan form of the apapani, sweet melodious warble wdiich, it seems, is all out of 

which is common in the forests of the higher islands of proportion to its size 

the mam group. In that it is small and red in color and The sportsman finds it almost impossible to believe 

has a long, slender curved bill and tube-like tongue with that a single species of duck should make so small an 

which it drinks the sweet fluid from the blossom of the island its only home A close relative of the Hawaiian 

portulaca, it clearly resembles its better-known relative, duck, it is perfectly fearless , yet, as it is a poor flier, i1 
Ornithologists have been most interested in the miller remains within a few yards of the lagoon 

bird, so-called because of its fondness for certain types Some observers have said that the bird shows degen- 
of moths found on the guano islands It is a new, well- eracy due to inbreeding; its survival at all, in view 

marked species and the only representative of its ex- of the ordinary hardships of its life, is a marvellous fact 

FEATHERED FISHERMEN OF HAWAII 
They capture their prey by dying close to the ocean and swooping 
down on all unwary fish in the surface water 





“ON WESTERN TRAILS^^ 

No lover of Nature and the outdoors should fail, m making his or her vacation 
plans for 1930 , at least to consider the Nature titps orgamzed by the American 
Nature Association to Jasper Park and the Inner Passage of Bntish Columbia, to 
Glacier National Park, the Yellowstone and the Southwest These aie presented 
as a mvice and not as a commercial enterprise and they offer something that can 
not be ehewhere duplicated Send for a copy of *^On Western Trails’^ 



PRESEHrmG Blabj-ha 

The Tiny Terror of the Woods 
by A. Brooker Klugh 


A CHARACTERISTIC POSE 
Blanna sniffs the air, while his 
whiskers feel each breath of wind 


B LARINA the Terrible’ Who can and does capture 
and kill nearly twice his weight m mice' Who 
travels through the leaves and humus of the 
forest floor at the rate of a foot a minute ' Who escapes 
the notice of many who believe they have knowledge of 
all the little folk of the woodland' 

Blanna, whose full name is Blanna 
brevtcauda is the short-tailed shrew 
common to the eastern North Ameri- 
can forests He is more active at night 
than during the day, and travels about 
beneath the dead leaf and moss carpet 
of the woods, rarely exposing himself 
for more than an instant 
He is about five inches in length, this 
little fellow, with a tail only an inch 
long Dark brownish-gray above, his 
fine, glossy coat shades to a paler 
color on the under surface Not much 
m the way of ears has he for they are 
not visible externally His eyes are 
very small, and his snout is long and 
pointed 

In the case of such an elusive little 
mammal as Blanna it is doubly diffi- 
cult to determine how numerous is his 
kind I know, however, that there are 
few pieces of woodland in which one cannot, by pro- 
longed watching, catch a glimpse of him Seton estimates 
that in a wood at Cos Cob, Connecticut, there were cer- 
tainly fifty of these animals to the acre, and Shull, who 
has made a detailed study of the species, estimates that 
there are at least four of these animals to the acre 
throughout the range of the species 

The short-tailed shrew excavates burrows which are 
from an inch to an inch and a quarter in diameter, and 
which vary in length from five feet to several yards The 
tunnels are usually tortuous, with several side-branches 
which often connect with one another, and some portions 
of the tunnel may be as deep as sixteen inches below 
the surface of the soil The tunnels have two or more 
openings which go down at a steep angle for some six 
to eight inches At some point along the tunnel is placed 

AN ALERT LITTLE BURROWER 
He travels underground at the rate of a foot in a minute, 
if conditions are right 


the nest, composed of grass, sedge, or leaves Here hol- 
low balls from four and a half to six inches in diameter, 
with walls half an inch to an inch and a quarter m 
thickness, are hollowed out As shown by Shull, although 
the nest of the shrew resembles that of the meadow 
mouse, none of the coarsei material of 
which the nest is composed is shredded 
by the shrew as is done by the other 
woodland creature 

Blanna l^urrows by strong outward 
and backward strokes of its front feet 
and forces its body through the soil 
like a wedge It has been found that in 
loose soil a shrew had no difficulty in 
burrowing at the rate of a foot in a 
minute, and I have noticed that when 
burrowing beneath the mossy carpet in 
the woods they often progress at a rate 
of about a yard m fifteen seconds 
Comparatively little is known of the 
domestic affairs of the little animal. 
Merriam, Seton, and Shull all record 
finding a pair of this species together 
at various seasons of the year, so that 
there is a possibility that they mate for 
life Two or three litters of from two 
to six young aie produced in a season, 
and young have been found from late April until late 
September 

Both summer and winter aie busy times for the shrew 
In winter it not only burrows about beneath the snow, 



A Brooker Kliigh, M A ,PhD, 
who IS now Assistant Professor 
of Biology, Queen’s University, 
Canada, follows the career of 
Nature photographer only as 
an avocation His main in- 
terest lies in plant and animal 
ecology, — the effect of physical 
factois of habitats on the forms 
of life therein At present, he is 
devoting most of his attention to 
lighfs effects on living organ- 
isms In his hobby, he has de- 
veloped many new methods for 
under-water, insect and flower 
photography, and is Nature 
editor of American Photography 
He is a frequent contrihutoi to 
Nature and other magazines 
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but makes long journe}s over the surface, burrowing 
down whenever it comes to an elevation which indicates 
the presence of a log or stump, to feed, as is assumed 
by Merriam, on hibernating insects and pupae 

The creature’s voice is, like that of all shrews and 
bats, high-pitched Sometimes it utters a single shrill 
note, but more usually it emits a continuous twittering 
sound A pair which came into my tent night after night 
at one of my campsites in northern Ontario kept up a 
continual tw ittenng as musical as the notes of the Amer- 
ican goldfinch 

Blarina is mainly carnivorous and insectivorous, al- 
though at times it eats vege- 
table food, including beech- 
nuts Its mam diet probably 
consists of large numbers of 
insects which it takes in the 
adult, larval and pupal stages. 

Shull found that an individ- 
ual of this species required 
fifteen adult May beetles or 
June bugs, as they are often 
called, as a day’s rations An 
individual which I kept for a 
time ate three large specimens 
of the two-striped locust in 
five minutes, and this same 
animal devoured six of these 
locusts, two crickets, a cater- 
pillar, and forty-five smaller 
insects, in the course of a day 
In capturing the large insects 
it always seized them by the 
head, which it crushed eagerly 
with a loud crunching sound 

Mice stand as a close second to insects in the diet of 
the short-tailed shrew, the species most frequently cap- 
tured being the meadow mouse, an animal nearly twice 
the size and weight of the shrew. In attacking it exhibits 
much ferocity, strength and persistence Morden, who 
was one of the first to describe the habits of this species, 
says “Four large meadow mice were procured and placed 
in the boiler with the mole-shrew, which as soon as it 
met a mouse showed fight The mole-shrew did not seem 
to see very plainly and started round the boiler at a 
lively rate, reaching and scenting m all directions The 
mice seemed terror-stricken, momentarily rising on their 
hind legs, looking for a place to escape, squeaking in 
their efforts to keep out of the way of the mole-shrew, 
which pursued them constantly The shrew’s method of 
attack was to seize the mouse in the region of the throat, 
which it did by turning its head as it sprang at the 
mouse The mice would strike at it and usually knock it 
away with their front feet The shrew at last attacked 
one mouse and stayed with it, and in about ten minutes 
had it killed and commenced eating the eyes and face ” 

Merriam found a short-tailed shrew weighing 112 
grams could tire out and overcome a vigorous deer mouse 
weighing seventeen grams, the shrew taking half an hour 
to exhaust the mouse and another half hour to kill it 
It does not seem likely that a shrew could catch the mice 
on open ground, but it undoubtedly captures them in 
their burrows. The fact that under natural conditions a 


considerable part of the diet of Blarina consists of these 
animals is shown by the finding of the bodies of two 
freshly-killed meadow mice and that of a third partly 
eaten, as well as several handfuls of hair in which were 
mixed tails and legs enough to account for about twenty 
more, at the nest of a shrew investigated by Shull 
The items of food which rank next to insects and 
mice m Blarma’s diet are snails and earth woi ms, and 
the relative number of these eaten depends on the local- 
ity and the season Shull found that in a tract ot low 
land this species fed very largely on snails in winter, 
the mam species eaten being the white-lipped land snail 
The snails were gathered and 
hoaided m piles They were 
moved to the surface, just 
outside the burrow, when the 
temperature fell, and back 
into the burrow when the 
temperature rose, thus being 
kept in the coldest place 
available, and therefore re- 
maining in an immobile con- 
dition Shull also found that 
though empty shells were 
sometimes brought to the sur- 
face, they were not taken 
down again, and his experi- 
ments indicated that the 
shrew distinguished between 
empty and inhabited shells 
by odor, or possibly by odor 
combined with weight That 
weight alone was not the 
means of discrimination was 
shown by the fact that shells 
filled with soil until they weighed exactly the same as 
an inhabited shell were not taken into the burrows 
Sometimes the shell was broken to get at the snail, but 
frequently the animal was dragged out without damag- 
ing the shell About one hundred and twenty snails 
formed a month’s rations 

In places where earthworms are abundant they un- 
doubtedly constitute an important item m the menu of 
Blarina, and Shull discovered that when these alone 
were fed to a shrew it required thirty-five worms, about 
two inches long when contracted, to serve for a day 
The voracious fellow also eats other animal food, such 
as sowbugs, and Merriam mentions that it hoards and 
eats beechnuts, while Plummer says that a specimen 
which he had in captivity ate corn and other gram 
Shull found that it would not touch vegetable material 
as long as animal food was available, and it is probable 
that under natural conditions vegetable food is very 
rarely taken 

Among the enemies of the short-tailed shrew are 
foxes, minks, weasels, hawks and owls, and snakes The 
three mammals mentioned sometimes kill shrews, but 
apparently rarely eat them, probably because of their 
rank odor, and it seems that they are seized in mistake 
for a mouse Four species of snakes are known to eat 
them, but only to a very limited extent Hawks and owls 
are their chief enemies Shull records that a shrew which 
he had in captivity for five weeks became entirely ob- 



ABOUT TO DISAPPEAR 
Frightened, Blarina makes ior home, displaying the 
tiny tail ior which he is named 
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livious to sounds, even of considerable intensity, vhicli 
were often repeated, with the exception of the flutter of 
the wings of a pigeon vhich was kept in the same place 
This sound alwa}S sent it scurr}ing to its burrow% and 
though it must ha\e heard it hundreds of times, it pro- 
duced as great a disturbance of the shrew’s equanimity 
at the end of the period as it did at the beginning. 

The shrew’s sense of sight is extremel} poor, and 
serves merely to du^tinguish light from shadow, as is 
showm by experiments by Kennicott, Merriam, Shull 
and m}self Its senses of smell and hearing, however, 
are acute, and the former sense w’ould seem to be the 
mam one employed in locating food and the latter in 
escaping from its enemies Likewnse, it is very sensitive 
to touch, the ‘Svhiskers’’ especially being important or- 
gans The lightest contact, even with a current of air, is 
responded to immediately 

When out foraging the short-tailed shrew runs about 
with its nose held rather high, investigates ever} nook 
and crevice, and smells over any object with which its 
whiskers come in contact. When out in the daytime it 


keeps as much as possible in the shade, and the intense 
light and heat cause it serious discomfort if it is exposed 
to full sunlight for an} length of time 

Such a ferocious little beast might reason aid} be ex- 
pected to prove entire!}' untamable, ljut I found that an 
individual I possessed for some time, and handled a 
good deal, became markedly li^s sa\age and ready to 
bite in twent}-lour houih, while Plummer kept one 
which soon became quite tame, taking food from his 
hand It learned to come at call and never failed to re- 
spond, except when in its ne^.t, and apparently very 
<=^ound asleep, in the middle of a hot summer day When 
running about it usuall} kept close to the wall, or under 
furniture, but it would come out into the middle of the 
room if called This act of overcoming its natural aver- 
sion to open places show's how^ greatly its mode of be- 
havior had been changed by good treatment 

A curious little fellow' — this shrenv It would take 
}ears to learn all about him, but even a short stud} wall 
serve to prove him interesting and unusual — the “tei- 
rible t}ke” of the woodland floor 


Cats— 


by A. B. Brooks 



and Cats 

And the Breeds 
Stick Together 


O N AN early summer day 
two boys and their dog, 
following a path through 
the W'oods, came to an old field overgrown with w'eeds 
and clumps of brush Underneath a decaying oak 
stump a woodchuck had made its hole and Collie, in 
his round of inspection of all the woodchuck holes about 
there, finally came to this one, put his nose dowm deep 
into it, suddenly jerked it back, and then began to dig 
furiously Within a few minutes out came a black-and- 
w'hite skunk, dragged by the sharp teeth of the collie 
and, after a brief tussle, there was one less skunk and 
one wiser dog 

Presently the boys came up and, peering into the 
hole in which their dog had 
been digging, they saw four 
glossy little skunks, their, 
eyes not yet open, squirming 
about in the nest which had 
been uncovered Realizing 
that the young creatures would 
soon perish from starvation 
if left to themselves, the boys 
carefully placed them m a 
hat and carried them home. 

“Mercy on us,’’ said the boys’ 
mother when she took a look 
at w'hat the hat contained, 


“What will you ever do wntli 
thern”^” That was a puzzling 
question until they thought of 
their gray cat and her family in the cellar house “These 
are pole cats,” said they, “ and we’ll put them in the 
nest with the kittens and make real cats out of them.” 
And this is what they did 

Then the bo}s watched to see what wmuld happen 
when the mother cat leturned from a hunting trip down 
at the barn They w'ere afraid she would disowm the 
newcomers and would remove her owm family to other 
quarters But nothing of this kind happened at all She 
may have been surprised when she looked in the nest 
but if so she said nothing about it, or showed no sign 
of it, and lay down purring m 
the scanty space left for her 
Now the eight youngsters, 
four of each, almost exactly 
of the same size, having no 
partiality shown to any one 
of them, are growing up, play- 
ing, sleeping, and feeding to- 
gether, as any cat family 
should 

Perhaps it is this intense 
mother instinct that has car- 
ried the cat family through- 
out the earth m its history. 


HER ADOPTED CHILDREN 
These little woodland pussies got the same treat- 
ment as the brood Tabby bore herself 



IT'S MEALTIME IN THE BARN 
And the four orphans share as well as the four 
domestic infants, as may be seen 


LOOKING A MOLE 
CRICKET IN THE 
EYE 

Note the hand -like front 
legs, used ioi digging 



HE’S AN INSECT 

WITH A MOLE’S 

HABITS 

The farmer £nds him de- 
structive to field crops 


An Underworld Character 


The Mole Cricket is Especially Built for Destruction 
by A. B. Champlain 

of the Pennsylvania Department of Entomology 


T here are certain creatures of the underworld 
having no desire to attract attention, that invite 
comment in spite of themselves Sometimes it is 
a la\\less disposition on their part, again it may be a 
physical characteristic that makes them notorious, but 
not often does it happen to be a leg In the case of the 
mole crickets, Gryllotalpa, whose history we are about 
to consider — they are especially notable on account of 
their peculiar and powerful fore-legs 
Mole crickets have lived underground so long that 
their leg structures have become greatly modified for 
the purpose of making tunnels like the mole Although 
considerably smaller than that animal, these insects of 
the true cricket family, having a mole shaped body and 
fore-legs and mole-like habits, are appropriately named 
Making their homes in loose sandy places or in rather 
damp soil near streams or ponds, these insect diggers 
construct long underground chambers about the size 
of a lead pencil, throwing up little ridges as they pro- 
ceed It is to fit them for this method of progress that 
they have been provided with the shovel-like fore-legs 
that resemble somewhat the human hand These sharp, 
strong claws are also made use of for cutting roots In 
addition to this they have a thorax or chest that is strong 
and powerful for pushing through these galleries 
Some of these indefatigable burrowers construct gal- 


leries six to eight inches below the surface It is during 
these activities that the roots of plants are injured 
Though they feed generally upon tender roots, sometimes 
on potatoes or other field root-crops, it is said that they 
are partially carnivorous and will eat any soft-bodied 
insects that they come upon in their travels underground 

Sometimes they become destructive pests, and then 
these burrowers attract attention — especially when gar- 
dens are near to streams When sufficiently numerous 
to be a menace to crops they may be destroyed by 
poisoned baits Or if wet or damp soil is drained they 
will soon cease to bother 

These curious subterranean creatures sometimes attain 
a length of one and one-half inches, they are seal-brown 
or cinnamon brown in color and are covered with fine 
velvety hairs of the same shade Alole crickets have 
six legs as do all insects, however the hinder four are 
not abnormally developed With wing covers that are 
small in proportion to their bodies, we may find that 
the wings when unfolded are ample for a diplike flight 
Although they are lovers of the dark, mole crickets are 
sometimes attracted to artificial lights and have been 
found at the arc-lights on city street corners 
Mole crickets are usually solitary except at mating 
time The mother cricket deposits from 200 to 300 
eggs in a round cavity or nest deep m the ground 


AT HOME IN LOOSE 
SANDY PLACES 
Note the vigorous digging 
equipment 



A SUBWAY ENGINEER 
OF PARTS 

Underground living changed 
his structure 












Most moonlight pictures are actually daylight pictures taken against the sun. but 
this IS a real moonlight picture taken by Dr Harold A Bulger o/ St Louis, a member 
of one of our 1929 parties He used an Auto-GraSex to get this remarkable effect of 
this lovely lake on whose shores the 1930 parties will camp while in Jasper 

Western Trails 


I T IS apparent, not only from the number of requests 
for the booklet, ‘‘On Western Trails”, which de- 
scribes the American Nature Association trips for 
1930, but from the number of immediate reservations 
as well, that the Association is rendering a real service. 
Among the worthwhile people who make up the readers 
of Nature Magazine, there is a definite desire for sum- 
mer vacations of a different and constructive character. 
(3ut of the experience gained on its various expeditions, 


the American Nature Association is happy to be able to 
meet this demand 

In selecting Jasper Park as one objective, those in 
charge of the trips were motivated by the newness, in 
point of accessibility, of this Canadian outdoor wonder- 
land Its richness in resources of N ature has as yet been 
unfolded to few, and both parties while in Jasper will 
be accompanied by a distinguished Canadian naturalist 
The Inner Passage of British Columbia, several years 


ONE OF MANY SPECTACULAR POINTS ON MOUNT CARMEL HIGHWAY 
Those who know say that there is no more remarkable scenic highway in the world 
than the Mount Carmel Highway into Zion National Park It will be opened for 
the £rst time this year and the American Nature Association party in the South- 
west will travel over it both ways, in and out of Zion Park 


COURTESY THE UNION PACIFIC 
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ARTHUR NEWTON PACK 


IN THE ISLAND-FILLED WATERS OF THE INNER PASSAGE 


For seven days the Nature Magazine parties will cruise on their two private yachts 
among the islands and along the wilderness shores of the British Columbia main- 
land Here is truly a primeval country where mountains come down into the 
waters of the passage and untracked forests line the shore 


ago the scene of an Associa- 
tion expedition, recom- 
mended itself also by its pri- 
mitive and unexploited 
character There man has 
made but little mark, there 
one can discover the feel of 
a primeval wilderness 
Glacier Park holds so 
many charms for the type of 
party which enrolls for the 
Nature Magazine trips, and 
was so unanimously loved by 
the 1929 groups, that it is 
again this year a focal point 
Two of the parties will 
penetrate north into Glacier, 

OLD FAITHFUL 
There are those who rightly feel 
that a lifetime has not been com- 
plete without seeing this glorious 
geyser in the Yellowstone and 
others of the many wonders that 
abound in this park and that two 
parties will visit this year 



following spectacular trails 
into that section rich in wild 
life 

To have been West and 
not to have visited the Yel- 
lowstone IS unfortunate The 
most visited of all the des- 
tinations of the 1930 parties, 
Yellowstone National Park 
holds, nevertheless, so tre- 
mendously much of distinc- 
tive natural history interest 
that both July and August 
parties were felt advisable 
The isolation from crowds 
will not be as complete there 
as in the other places, but 

IN GLACIER PARK 
Looking down on the chalet at 
Granite Park, one of the places 
where the members of the Nature 
Magazine parties will stop, away 
from the usual tourist routes 
Once on the trail in Glacier the 
parties are in the back country 
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that IS testimon} to the 
particular attraction of 
the Yellowstone 

The Southwest is full 
of charm and interest 
and logical!} the choice 
of the Association for 
one of its trips Feeling 
that once there one 
should see as much as 
possible within the 
limits of time and abil- 
it} to see thoroughly, 
the trip to the South- 
west w as planned to in- 
clude the Indian De- 
tour, the Grand Can- 
} on, and Bryce and 
Zion Canyon National 
Parks 

Each one of the par- 
ties will be accompanied 
b} a representative of 
our Washington office 
w’ho will take care of 
all details, but there is 
nothing formal in any 
sense about these trips 
A program choke-full 
of interest has been pro- 
vided for each trip and 
IS there for the members 
of the parties to take 
advantage of If, how- 
ever, one feels like vary- 
ing the plan now and 
then that is one’s privi- 
lege Being limited in 
size, the Nature hlaga- 
zine groups are more 
or less family parties 



WILLIAM L, FINLEY 

A STOP ALONG THE INNER PASSAGE 
The private yachts oi the party are equipped with canoes and other 
shore-going iacilities to permit the exploration of alluring bays and 
inlets and Gshing for the salmon and other fishes for which this region 
IS justly famous Here is a stream of glacier waters tumbling down 
from the mountain side 


THE FAMOUS INDIAN PUEBLOS AT TAOS 
This will be one of the places visited by the Nature Assiociation’s 
Southwest party on its three days in the Indian country Headquarters 
will be made in Santa Fe, from where trips will be made before the 
party moves on to the Grand Canyon and thence to Bryce and Zion 
Canyon National Parks 


out for a good time and 
to get really to know* the 
countr} they are visit- 
ing In outdooi clothes, 
a knapsack as onl} 
baggage, one feels the 
shackles of civilization, 
coincntion and formal- 
it\ completely left be- 
hind A bit of a stubble 
on the chin or hair with 
no wave just adds to the 
jov of the open and of 
the trail The trips of 
the Association are 
therefoie quite different 
from Usual tours 
All of these tups are 
described in detail in 
the booklet '‘On West- 
ern Trails” There will 
be found, also, a state- 
ment of the objectives 
of the American Nature 
Association m provid- 
ing such non-coramercial 
and specialized trips, 
for limited groups of 
people having a com- 
munity of interest The 
booklet sets forth very 
definitely the type of 
people who wall be w^el- 
comed to such parties, 
— people who by nature 
and inclination are able 
to dedicate themselves 
to the fellowship of the 
trail, than which there 
are few" more thorough- 
ly happy fellow"ships 


COURTESY ATCHISON, TOPFKA & SANTC FE 




The 

GolD'Bakded Lilt of Japajs[ 


T here is certainly no 
Nature lover who has 
not at some time longed 
to raise lilies For many years, 
however, there has been a 
feeling among amateurs that the lilies are difficult to 
bring into bloom, and that they had best be left in the 
care of the professional gardener This is a \\rong im- 
pression Lilies, like children, must be understood in 
order to be raised satisfactorily They have their likes 
and dislikes, and their food must be selected with in- 
telligence 

One of the hardiest and most gorgeous of the lilies 
is the one known as Liliitm aiuatuni, or commonly 
termed the gold-banded lily of Japan Growing to a 
height of four and a half feet, this stately flower queen 
captures the eye of all visitors m the garden With as 
many as eight open flowers and five to seven liuds, it 
surely deserves the prize for quantity of bloom per stalk 
As to color, the name gives one a clue On a white 
ground, covered with dark red specks, each wavy petal 
IS painted with a broad, un- 
even line of soft yellow which 
follows the center rib The 
ends of the petals curl around 
against the reverse side, start- 
ing quite near the tip In this 
way it differs from the well 
known tiger lily whose petals 
start to curl backwaids al- 
most at the base 

This variety of lily needs 
no special care after once set. 

But a little preparation 
should be made at the time 
of planting In the first place, 
the bulbs should be put in 
the ground as soon as they 
arrive from Japan This time 
can not be depended upon as 
one year they may come in 
early, and the next year late 
And if the bulbs seem very 
dry, soak them a little while 
in water 

Select a location in the 
garden where the sun will 
strike the plant for a few 
hours in the morning rather 


than the afternoon This lily 
blooms m the summer, and as 
the afternoon sun is a little too 
hot for the delicate buds, the 
effect IS likely to be disastrous 
After selecting the location, dig down to a depth of a 
foot, and lay in material for drainage One of the 
reasons for failures among beginning gardeners is dis- 
regard for proper drainage Fine gravel and sand make 
good drainage material, as do broken flower pots 
Lilies, like many shade-loving plants, do not enjoy 
having their feet stand in water And the only way 
to be sure that you will not make }our lilies suffer 
such treatment is to make these arrangements be- 
fore planting 

A little powdered sulphur sprinkled on the base of 
the bulb will tend to ward off rot or mildew, a pre- 
caution worth taking before planting Now the bulb 
IS ready to be set in the ground For this particular 
variety of lily, allow eight inches of soil to cover The 
reason for this deep planting is that roots develop at 
the base and stem of the 
bulb, unlike the manner of 
development in many kinds 
of lilies 

It is always advisable to 
have plenty of leaf -mold in 
the soil which is used to cover 
the bulb Lilies enjoy an 
acid soil, and the leaf-mold 
assists in keeping this 
acidity Do not use lime or 
manure with lilies, they 
do not take kindly to it A 
little bone-meal is a safer 
fertilizer to use 

If you have never tried to 
grow LiUum auratum, do so 
this fall They are the love- 
liest of the bulbous flowers, 
and with proper winter treat- 
ment, should come up every 
year, as strong and vigorous 
as when first set out Their 
delicate fragrance is some- 
thing never to be forgotten, 
and their mammoth flowers 
and opening buds serve as 
excellent decorative material 


Have You Tried it in Y our Garden? 
by Edna Betts Trask 



AMONG THE BEAUTIFUL LILIES 
The gold-banded variety has a touch of the Orient m its 
dark red specks and soft yellows 


Restoration of color illustrations to the pages of Nature Magazine will soon be accom- 
plished If it is possible to complete the prepai atwn and printing of the first set for the 
June number they will appear in that issue R Bruce Horsfall is now at work exclu- 
sively in the productnon of originals in color to meet the strenuous public demand 
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Rainbows 

on W ings 




The Massena Trogons 


of the Tropics 
by Alfredo Gross 


T O iHOSE who know the trop~ p 

ICS, other places on the face ^0 

of the globe grow drab and ^ 

flat m comparison It is a rainbow ^ I 

land, with its thousand bright ^ 

shades flashing kaleidoscopically ’ 

from every side, with its myriad 

forms of bird and animal life, wath 

its tangles of verdure choking out --== 

everything but lush-growmg life where natui 
The birds, untold numbers of them, Massena trogon 

are perhaps more responsible than ^ 

any other factor for the brilliance which sends lovers of 
the tropics back again and again And among chem, the 
little trogon accounts for much more than its share of 
lavish display It is a veritable rainbow on wings 
Of the many gorgeous trogons indigenous to our owm 
American tropics, the most striking, and incidentally, 
the most common in Central America, is the massena 
trogon, Curucujus m massena It is a handsome creature 
about twelve inches m length 


WHERE NATURE’S COLORS WENT 
The Massena trogon, one of the most bnlhant 
birds of the tropics 


' ^ I . the jungle whip-poor-will which 

’ ' I lives in the same environment 

i ^ The massena trogon is a passnc 

/ » creature never meddling in the 

^ aft ail s of other birds of the jungle 

f ^ but attends strictly to its own bus- 

mess Most of the trogons I ha\e 

L_i seen in Nature were noticed b} 

= 11 : — accident w’hile searching the 

' COLORS WENT dense foliage for other creatures 
? of the most bnlhant Walking On OnC of the 

' trails of Barro Colorado Island, 

Panama Canal Zone, where the massena trogon is com- 
mon, I came upon a male bird perched on a limb over- 
hanging the trail not more than fifteen feet above the 
ground Though aware of my presence he allowed me 
to view his beautiful plumage from every angle, yet 
following me closely w ith Ins e}e as I circled around him 
Though the trogons are extraordinary m their posses- 
sion of brilliant colors they have but little musical talent 
The notes of the massena 


marked with brilliant metallic hfe of Alfred 0 Gross, now Ptofessor of are little more than 

green above and with bronzed 1 Biology and Ornithology at Bowdoin College, ^monotonous commonplace 
green on the throat which filled with conservation struggles and Kaw, Kaw , varied at 

changes abruptly to a gaudy ornithological investigations in many parts of the ^ senes of subdued 

geranium red on the breast With a degree from Illinois, he had worked '^^^^stled notes The calls are 

and underparts In striking as field ornithologist for the Illinois State Of mtho- more frequently heard during 
contrast to these colors, the logical Smvey and gone to Bermuda on a Uopical early morning hours and 
wing coverts are gray with fine ijird study before obtaining fiuther insU action at are in less evidence as the 
markings of black and white Harvard and the coveted Ph D In 1924, he kght and heat of the tropical 
Even the bill of this bird, field bird-man for the Roosevelt Wild Life sun become more intense to- 

which the natives of Costa Experiment Station The five-year heath hen in- wards middu} It is also 
Rica call the '‘mountain par- vestigahon, which recently terminated with the sad during the hours immediatel} 
rot”, IS highly colored with announcement that but one of the species remained, following dawn that they are 
salmon orange These colors was conducted under his leadership, as was the most active in their feeding 
which are so striking and important New England ruffed grouse invesHga- operations One of the most 
conspicuous fade into insig- Hon During the past summer, he was engaged m beautiful scenes of tropical 
nificance, however, when seen directing activities of the Wisconsin prairie chicken bird life that I have ever seen 
against the variegated light- survey The past few years have found him at was during an early morning 
mg of a tropical background Barro Colorado Island, Canal Zone, m Costa Rica m October when seven mas- 
Under such conditions the tro- for the United Fruit Company, m the low- “^ena trogons and five graceful 
gons are as difficult to see as lands of Ecuador and on the Andean plateau And trogons, Trogonurus curucm 
the protectively colored goat- yet with all this travel and study, he still finds tenellus, were dexitrously hxl- 
suckers such as Nyctidromus, time to write articles of a popular nature ancmg or suspending them- 
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selves with half spread wings from long-droopmg vines 
hanging down from the limbs of a giant sand box tree 
The sun was filteimg through the jungle roof and beauti- 
fully illuminated the whole scene m such a way that the 
magnificent colors of the birds, the tropical foliage and 
the brilliant red fruits were shown up at their very best 
Sometimes there was keen competition for a certain 
branch laden with an abundance of fruit, which usually 
resulted m a friendly tussle involving a vigorous flapping 
of wangs that dislodged many fruits and sent them rain- 
ing on the foliage below Some of the birds flew fre- 
quently to the less accessible fruit clusters and without 
alighting poised on their 
wings to pick out the black 
seeds contained in the white 
interior of the opened fruits 
After securing a beak full of 
the pulp} material they would 
generally fly to the nearest tree 
to feed in peace, but as soon 
as the seeds were eaten they 
w’ere back at the vines for 
more The food of all trogons 
examined consisted chiefly of 
fruits, berries, seeds and a 
few insects INIany of the latter 
were probably taken inci- 
dentally at the time the birds 
were eating fruits. 

One might expect a beau- 
tiful bird such as the massena 
trogon to select a nesting site 
in an attractive environment, 
but contrary to such expecta- 
tions we found the nest of this 
liird m a most unusual sit- 
uation Throughout the tropics 
there are a great many differ- 
ent kinds of insects of which 
the termites, the so-called 
white-ants, build large dark- 
colored nests of wood pulp 
and soil The nests vary m 
size from a few inches to several feet in diameter, and 
are usually attached to large vines or constructed on or 
about trees. A deserted termite’s nest of considerable size 
located around a group of small trees at a distance of 
twelve feet from the ground was selected by a pair of 
massena trogons as a nesting site. Whether the birds 
excavated their own nest cavity or not I was unable to 
determine as the eggs were already in place when the 
nest was found on June 28, 1927, near the Barro 
Colorado Island Laboratory, The entrance tunnel to 
the nest took an upward course of several inches, then 
turned abruptly down into a chamber approximately 
eight inches in diameter No nesting material had been 
added, clearly indicating that these birds primarily nest 
in excavations of some sort The two eggs were a very 
light bluish white without any markings, which has 
been found characteristic of a number of birds that fol- 
low this primitive method of nesting The weights of the 
eggs were 12 5 and 12 2 grams, and the measurements 
were 35.2 x 27 1 millimeters and 33 5 x 27 0 millimeters, 


respectively, loughly an inch and a third long 
The nest, though deserted by the termites was occupied 
by a host of small brown ants, which quickN covered 
my hands and arms when I reached in to remove the 
eggs for stud} There were also a number of buzzing flies 
always in evidence about the entrance tunnel to the nest 
but I soon learned that neither the ants nor the flies 
could do any serious harm It lequired all the courage I 
could muster, however, the first time I thrust my arm 
into that forbidding, gruesome looking nest cavity wdiich 
m addition to the insects, w’as made repulsively w^et and 
slimy by the frequent downpours of the rainy season I 
cannot image a less attractive 
site, for even the clay bank 
holes of the motmots are much 
moie attractive It is not 
known w^hether the termite 
nests afford the usual nesting 
site of these beautiful trogons, 
but it IS noted that the little 
paroquets, Biotogens jugu- 
lar ts, frequently use these 
curious stiuctures as a place 
to lay their eggs and rear 
their young 

Both the male and female 
massena trogons took part in 
the incubation of the eggs and 
later in the feeding and care 
of the young While the 
principal food of the adults 
consists of fruits and seeds, 
practically all of the food de- 
livered to the young during 
the first few days consisted 
of wnnged insects which were 
torn to bits usually at the 
entrance of the nest. The 
adults were cautious and de- 
liberate in returning to their 
young although at other times 
they seem quite fearless of 
man w^hen approached in the 
woods \Vhen nearing the nest they kept up a continual 
'‘Kaw, Ivaw” call in answer to the complaining notes 
uttered by the young in the nest Invariably the birds 
carried the food in their bills and apparently most of it 
given to the young is delivered directly and not by a 
process of regurgitation The young when hatched were 
naked, without a vestige of down At the age of four 
days the papillae of the juvenal plumage began to appear 
along the principal feather tracts, especially in the region 
of the wings Unfortunately the young we had found dis- 
appeared before the end of a week Apparently they were 
taken by some prowling animal that broke into the nest 
The large number of nests which are destroyed m the 
jungle, before the young reach maturity, is appalling 
The struggle for existence is so intense that it is surpris- 
ing that defenseless birds such as the trogons are able to 
survive as a species But it is likely that the brilliant 
colonng becomes in the case of the trogons a protec- 
tive device, rather than a detriment, due to its practi- 
cal obliteration in the dappled shades of the jungle. 





To use this map hold it before you in a vertical position and turn it until the 
direction of the compass that you wish to face is at the bottom Then below the 
center of the map, which is the point overhead, will be seen the constellations 
visible in that part of the heavens It will not be necessary to turn the map if 
the direction faced is south 

Two ECLIPSES in. April 


Sun and Moon to 

by Isabel 

A PRiL Will be an eventful month in the heavens On 
ZA April 13 the moon will go into a small, partial 
X JL eclipse, visible to observers m the two Americas, 
on the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, and in southwestern 
Europe and northwestern Africa During this eclipse, 
however, only about eleven per cent of the moon’s surface 
will be covered by the earth’s shadow It will commence 
at 12 20 A M, E S T, reach its maximum at 12 58 
and end at 1 35 — one hour and fifteen minutes 
The more important event, however, will be the solar 
eclipse on April 28 As is often the case with important 
happenings, it will be a more exclusive affair and will 
be visible as a total eclipse only from a narrow strip of 
land about one half mile wide and several hundred miles 
long. This strip passes a little to the north of San Fran- 
cisco and Sacramento, grazes the southern extremity of 
Honey Lake, crosses the Black Rock Desert and Kings 


Hide this Month 

M. Lewis 

River Valley in Nevada, the extreme southeastern cor- 
ner of Oregon, and goes thence diagonall} across Idaho 
a few miles south of Silver City and Boise City From 
there it crosses the Rocky Mountains into Montana, 
where the eclipse changes from total to annular 

Several scientific expeditions will endeavor, of course, 
to get within this narrow section of the country with 
scientific instruments The astronomical importance ot 
total eclipses of the sun is great, even when the duration 
is as momentary as it is in this exceptional case In fact, 
this IS the first total solar eclipse visible in this country 
since the eclipse of January 24, 1925, which was seen 
by several million people in New York and New Eng- 
land 

The coming eclipse is of that peculiar kind known as 
a central eclipse of total-annular type In it the vertex ot 
the moon’s shadow-cone just barely grazes the surface of 
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the edith, tdllini^ slightly short of the surface at the 
portion ot its path where the eclipse is annular, and 
hing just ]jentath the surface at the places where the 
eclipse is total 

In an annular ecli])se of the sun there is a narrow 
annulus or ring of light seen surrounding the moon at 
the time of greatest eclipse An eclipse of this type al- 
wa\s occurs when the relative positions of earth, sun 
and moon are such that the moon's cone-shaped shadow 
falls short of the earth, at the time when the moon is 
passing between the earth and sun In that case the 
apparent diameter of the moon’s disk is smaller than 
that of the sun, and as a result the sun is not completely 
covered by the lunar disk 

The eclipse of April 28 will begin in the Pacific 
Ocean at sunrise and the moon’s shadow will sweep 
rapidly across the earth in a north-easterly direction 
toward the coast of California The eclipse will be an- 
nular over a very narrow path until it reaches a point 
near the coast in longitude 125 deg 29 mm west of 
Greenwich and latitude 35 deg 28 mm north There 
it changes from annular to total It continues as a total 
eclipse to a point in longitude 112 deg 23 mm west 
and latitude 45 deg 40 mm north where it changes 
from total back to annular Although the eclipse will 
be annular for most of its course in Montana and in 
Canada, it will present a magnificent spectacle to those 
w’ho are within the path of the annulus The position 
106 deg 14 min west longitude and 48 deg 54 mm 
north latitude, is that of a point on the central line of 
the annulus near the boundary between the United States 
and Canada The approximate path of the total-annular 
eclipse m the United States may be found by plotting 
and connecting wuth a straight line on an atlas of the 
United States the three positions which we have given 
Another point on the central line of the annular eclipse 
IS in Manitoba in longitude 100 deg 31 min west and 
51 deg 13 mm north latitude The path of annular 
eclipse, after passing diagonally across Canada through 
Saskatchewan, IManitoba and Labrador, crossing Lake 
Winnipeg and Hudson Bay in its course, leaves the 
earth at sunset m the north Atlantic 

The most unusual feature of this eclipse from the 
astronomer’s point of view is the fact that those who 
wish to make scientific observations of the eclipse may 
have difficulties in locating the exact position of the path 
of total eclipse since it is barely one-half mile wide and 
its position IS uncertain by several times its width This 
IS due to the effect of the fluctuations in the moon’s 
position which cannot be predicted accurately in ad- 
vance by the theory of the motion of the moon It is only 
through observations of the moon’s position made short- 
ly before the eclipse that the effect of these irregularities 
in the moon’s position upon the eclipse path can be 
determined and the necessary corrections made as to 
the position of the path Ordinarily, when the path 
IS from sixty to one hundred miles or more in width, 
an error of a half a mile or so in its width is immaterial 
In this case, however, a difference of half a mile m 
position means that either the scientific observer will 
see a total eclipse and be successful in making his 
scientific observations or he will be outside of the path, 
see a partial instead of total eclipse, and be unsuccessful 
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in his efforts It is only the total phase of a solar eclipse 
that is of scientific value 

It has been said that the solar corona, that beautiful 
and mysterious outer envelope of the sun that changes 
continuously m form with sunspot frequenc}, may be 
seen only during the total phase of a solar eclipse Ob- 
servers of the total eclipse of January 24, 1925 noted 
however, that the solar corona was faintly visible about 
twenty seconds before the beginning of total eclipse, in- 
creasing m intensity continuously until the sun was 
completely covered by the moon and fading away grad- 
ually after totality This was particularly noticeable 
at high elevations because of the lower density of the 
atmosphere The observers of the coming eclipse who 
choose high altitudes for their sites of observations, and 
there will be many opportunities to do so since the path 
traverses an extremely mountainous region, should be 
rewarded by a view of the coiona lasting for at least 
a quarter of a minute and possibly longer The chromo- 
sphere, the rosy-tinged lower atmosphere of the sun m 
which originate the great solar prominences of hydrogen, 
helium and calcium rising frequently to heights of tens 
of thousands of miles above the solar surface, should 
be particularly conspicuous in the coming eclipse This 
is because the diameter of the moon will be so slightly in 
excess of that of the sun that more than the average 
amount of the lower atmosphere of the sun will be 
visible 

Scientific observers are planning, on account of the 
uncertainty of the exact location of the half-mile wide 
eclipse path, to occupy several stations about a quarter 
of a mile apart in a line at right angles to the eclipse 
path Otherwise the erratic moon might disappoint them 
with a partial instead of a total eclipse 

In California the total eclipse will occur about 11 
A M , P T ; in Idaho about 12 15P M,M T, and 
in Montana a few minutes later than in Idaho In 
Berkeley, Sacramento and Boise City 99 per cent of the 
sun’s diameter will be covered by the moon at greatest 
eclipse, in Carson City and Helena 97 per cent and 
98 per cent respectively and in Butte about 99 per cent 
There will be a very large partial eclipse in all the 
northwestern states, the magnitude decreasing with dis- 
tance from the central line In the Central States the 
maximum eclipse will occur near two o’clock and m 
the Eastern States about fifteen or twenty minutes after 
three o’clock At Washington the eclipse will begin at 
2 09 P M , the greatest eclipse will occur at 3 23 P M 
and the eclipse will end at 430 P. M,E S T The 
magnitude wall be 49 per cent It will be 54 per cent 
in New York, 58 per cent in Boston, 64 per cent in 
Chicago, 56 per cent in St. Louis, 30 per cent in New 
Orleans, 36 per cent in Atlanta At the Lick Observatory 
on. Mount Hamilton, Calif the magnitude of the eclipse 
will be 97 per cent and at the Mt Wilson Observa- 
tory near Pasadena, California, 85 per cent An expedi- 
tion will be sent to the path of total eclipse from the 
Lick Observatory, one of the long series of Crocker 
eclipse expeditions, which according to reports at the 
present time will locate at Oak Valley near Crampton- 
ville, California Other favorable sites in California 
are at Mohawk at an elevation of ovei 4,000 feet or at 
( Continued on page 255 ) 



FRIENDS OF MY 
SOLITUDE 

By Sha^t(2 Leila Hoove} 


T he friends of m> solitude out-number 
bj far those of ni> social life dhi> ma\ 
be because Nature and \.rt are more t isih 
approached than persons These friend', are 
not sticklers for comentions, they never 
demand a formal introduction, they never ac- 
cuse me of neejlcct or deceit, thev never 
condescend to apologies Thev are consistent 
in all they hive evtr said or doiu , ilu) aie 
constant, qenial and s>mpathetic, pointint^ 
ever to the threat Ilejond toward which we 
are steadily moving The} give test to the 
tired heart , they bring calm to the troubled 
soul 

My father came West when I was a small 
child and took up a homestead in the forests 
of the Northwest Having no pla}mate other 
than an old bull dog, I was thrown on my 
own resources for entertainment \t an 
early age I learned that between mvself and 
the things of Nature, there was a language 
This language consisted of feeling rather 
than words I also learned that in order 
to receive and communicate Nature mes- 
sages, I must keep a clear conscience \fter 
a bit of temper or wilful disobedience, I 
found myself shut out from companionship 
with the Spirit of the Forest, and it took 
days and sometimes weeks before I could 
again be established in my former state of 
enjoyment I, therefore, came to be known 
as “a good child,” not because I wanted to 
be good but because I wanted to keep my 
place and communion with Nature 

When I left the forest and entered school, 
Art opened the door to the treasures of the 
past Books became a passion I gathered 
them from every quarter, I spent all my 
extra money and some that w'as not extra 
for them I spent every spare moment read- 
ing — while waiting in a store, while riding 
on a street car or when eating my breakfast, 
and many times when I should have been 
sleeping Thus I made their acquaintance 
and found m them the delight and satisfac- 
tion second only to the joy I had found 
m Nature 

These Friends of my Solitude are not 
merely things, they are realities with souls 
The walnut tree that stands b} my window 
with graceful limbs and beautiful foliage, 
lesponsive to every breath of air, glowing 
in the morning sunshine, shivering in the 
evening shadow, is something more than a 
tree It is a living, breathing, enduring 
reality This book on my table is something 
more than the “embalmed mind” of a man 
who lived centuries ago It is a great force, 
shaping the destiny of the world These 
things are true magic, they are instinct 
vv ith life , they have souls 

I come to my room after a long dav’s 
work I close the door and am alone The 
day has been a hard one, my friends have 
misunderstood me, my labors seem all in 
vain I am glad, I tell myself, to be awav 
from the thankless, unappreciative world of 
men I am weary of it all , I w ant to forget 
It Turning to my favorite author, I pick 
up the book and open it at random I sit 
by the window with the open volume and 
look at my walnut tree in its regal beauty, 
glowing in the light of the setting sun 
Gradually there enters my consciousness the 
presence of an understanding, a quieting 
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The foundation of all 
garden success 
is the condition of the soil 


Soil condition is the most important element in a garden Admit- 
tedly, flowers now glow in your garden; but no plant will pioduce 
its maximum beauty and luxury unless the mechanical condition of 
the soil IS such that it gives decided stimulation to root develop- 
ment. It IS soil condition more than fertilizer that stimulates root 
action. 

Let’s demonstrate. 

We’ll stait with clay. Water runs off as it does from a duck’s hack. 
It becomes muck No absorption, no aeration; no holding power for 
the precious water which plants must have in just the right volume. 
Clay is too tight and compact 

Take sand Again no holding power, because of excess drainage. 
} Water and food leach rapidly away, are wasted. 

But if you mix sand and clay you would still lack the most important 
element — organic matter — humus And most soil does lack this needed 
01 game matter, which contributes the humus to soils That is why 
so many plants fail to make satisfactoiy progress Organic matter 
holds moisture, and moisture dissolves plant food, so that a properly con- 
ditioned soil acts as a reservou for all of the food and moisture a plant 
needs to produce maximum results 

Commercial growers long ago discovered that Pioneer G P M Peat Moss is the 
best material for supplying this organic matter They use it not only when soil 
IS heavy, or loose and sandy, but also to replenish the available homus which 
must be kept m the soil at all times 

Pioneer G P M is the only consistently reliable source of supply for this soil 
improvement Be sure to specify it — insist upon seeing the triangle ^ G P M 
trade mark Brochure telling all about soil and its needs gladly sent FREE on 
request Sample (trial) package for experimental purposes |1 50 Post Paid. 
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THINGS to THINK ABOUT 


Killing Our Eider Ducks 

We note m a Maine paper that a promi- 
nent Bostonian, dealer in automobiles, has 
been fined ^2700 in Portland for having in 
his possession ninety eider ducks, killed in 
violation of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
These birds are protected at all times be- 
cause of their value as producers of a fin^ 
quality of down, which is taken from the 
nest without mterfering with the increase 
of the species The female replaces the lining 
that has been purloined, and proceeds to 
raise her family as if nothing had happened. 
To the inhabitants of the Labrador Coast, 
who jealously guard the birds from harm, 
the eidei is thus a source of income in a 
land where living is hard 
Besides the fact that the bird is of eco- 
nomic importance as a live bird, the eider is 
not a sporty duck, and the motive back of 
this act of vandalism is a mystery It would 
seem that to some persons the opportunity 
to kill a bird whose taking is denied to law- 
abiding citizens is a temptation difficult to 
resist 

This incident, however, should serve as a 
earning to those who think they can violate 
a beneficent statute with impunity, that 
sentiment for the protection of our birds is 
becoming a vital force When this feeling 
shall have become general a new era in wild 
life protection will be born 


Wanted — A Change 

Not long ago tl e editor of a popular out- 
door journal, a man nationally known as a 
conservationist, wrote an editorial on the 
value of game birds In this he asserted that 
our game birds lack the esthetic value of 
birds such as the bluebird, but are desirable 
only because of the sport they furnish, and 
the value of their carcasses as food Such an 
utterance is evidence that we need to em- 
phasize a different point of view 

This man must be considered to represent 
the viewpoint of a great many, for he is 
the editor of a widely circulated sportsman’s 
magazine To such a one the sight of a 
wedge-shaped flock of wild geese, winging 
their pathless flight from their nesting 
grounds m the sub-arctic to their winter 
homes in the Gulf States, bringing to thous- 
ands, pent up m cities, a breath of the wild 
free air of the unspoiled wilderness, in- 
spiring the poet to some of his finest fancies, 
is no more than a mess of meat shot on a 
baited pond The woodcock, weaving through 
the evening sky his twittering circle as he 
serenades his mate, is only a few ounces 
of dark meat shot down before the pointing 
dog. The bobwhite, whistling his cheery call 
to his mate in the stubble, represents to such 
a soul only a plump-breasted morsel checked 
m his rapid flight by a charge of shot 

How long will we be content to leave in 
the hands of such men the fate of some of 
the finest of our birds'^ 
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A Page Devoted to Conserva^ 
tion from Varying Angles 


BILLBOARD SURVEY 

For the past two months Mrs W L 
Lawton of the National Council for 
Protection of Roadside Beauty has 
been conducting an intensive demon- 
stration survey of the billboard and 
highway beautification situation in 
North Carolina This survey has been 
made through means provided by the 
American Nature Association and in 
cooperation with our Association 
The results will shortly be published 
in a report, copies of which may be 
had, when available, by sending your 
request to the Editor, Nature Maga- 
zine, 1214 16th Street, Washington, 
D C 


The Plight of Ruffed Grouse 

Now when most of its habitat is blanketed 
in snow, we wonder how fares the ruffed 
grouse Not that we fear for those tiiat 
have survived the hunting season — for no 
bird in the world is better equipped to care 
for itself in winter than this beautiful spe- 
cies It grows snowshoes in the fall , it roosts 
on branches of trees, or beneath the snow 
itself, its food consists of leaves, and fruit 
and buds, many of which can not be buried, 
so it IS seldom at a loss Removal of the 
original forest cover is a benefit rather than 
an injury, for this brings an increase in the 
plants that furnish its food But with the 
removal of the forest have come more people, 
with more and better guns, and quicker 
means of transportation, and its former 
teeming numbers have been brought low 

The present season has seen additional 
safeguards thrown around this splendid bird 
The hunting restrictions have not arisen 
from any mere desire to help this species, 
but through fear that it disappear altogether 
from its once populous haunts Even those 
responsible for its scarcity are alarmed at 
the pitiful remnant These are the states 
that do not legalize its capture at any time 
^.labama, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vermont 
and Wisconsin 

Here, even its enemies fear for rts life 
Mark these states on the map that shows 
the range of this once abundant bird, and 
see how low the gun has brought it 

But why should we worry, when so many 
states have granted protection to the grouse^ 
This IS the answer Because each state is 
watching for the smallest increase that will 
afford an excuse to turn loose again on the 
bird Its thousands of guns, and their allies, 
the trained dogs 


A Bird Lovers* League 

This IS an association that is designed 
to help all birds Why should it not in- 
clude all harmless animals also'* 

The league has already more than 20,000 
members, scattered all over the British 
Isles, Canada, the United States, South 
\merica. South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand, France, Switzerland, Germany 
and many other countries It seeks members 
throughout the whole world The Prince 
of Wales is a member Everything is 
honorary Anybody can join, it does not 
cost anything to become a member, and 
each member is sent a small badge when 
enrolled Its motto is 

“He liveth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ” 

The rules, slightly modified the better 
to suit conditions in the United States, 
follow 

1 Not to kill any wild bird, nor take 
any eggs or nests, and to try to prevent 
others from doing so Permits can be ob- 
tained by farmers and others who have 
to keep down harmful birds 

2 Not to catch or heep in a cage any 
wild bird, and to try to prevent others 
from doing so 

3 To put out food and water for birds 
in frosty weather and water in hot weather 

4 Not to buy or wear any feathers (ex- 
cept ostrich and poultry), and to try to 
prevent others from doing so 

5 Not to burn, or destroy in any way, 
trees or bushes, and to try to prevent 
others from doing so 

6 To try to get more members for Bird 
Lovers’ League 

Joint Presidents M M Benson, S V 
Benson Address Bishops Hill, Polzeath, 
Wadebridge, Cornwall, England 

Flappers and Furs 

Miss Ima Dumbunny, winner of the beau- 
ty contest held by the Silver Rabbits Asso- 
ciation, says that, as far as she can see, even 
if an animal has suffered a few days in a 
trap, it can do no harm to wear its skin now 
that it is dead, and anyway, her furrier, 
Mr Izzie Skingame, says it will be only 
too easy to give her a guarantee that any 
fur he sells was killed humanely, and be- 
sides, she thinks any animal ought to be 
glad to suffer a while with the prospect of 
adorning her neck, for it makes her look 
perfectly lovely, and she don’t see how it 
makes any difference if furs are a little 
warm in summer, when you can get such 
lovely cool drinks at any soda fountain, and 
suppose leopard coats are made out of sten- 
cilled rabbit skins, what is the difference 
if you can get away with it, and besides, 
if it wasn’t for the fur-trade, the foxes 
would eat up all the rabbits, or the rabbits 
would eat up all the foxes, she has forgotten 
which. 




power, a unifying influence I ha\e read 
notlimg m my book, I have said nothing 
to my tree, but the soul of m> book rises 
up to comfort me and the presence of m> 
tree bids all weariness be gone As fiom a 
Msion, I arise with new strength and new 
determination I am myself again, m har- 
mony with m} work and my fellow- wmrkers 
There is no misunderstanding, cver> thing 
IS right I w ill do better w ork tomorrow , 
I will pro\e myself a better friend 
WTat has brought about the change’ 
What has banished the darkness and re- 
stored the light The Friends of my Solitude 
have spoken and my Soul has heard their 
voice 


TWO ECLIPSES IN APRIL 


(Continued from page 252) 

Honey Lake There w ill undoubtedly be, 
also, many automobiles parked along the 
trail of the moon’s shadow in Northern 
California, Nevada, Idaho and Montana on 
the eventful morning of April 28 when the 
sun and moon play hide and seek 

Among the planets this month Venus will 
be visible low in the w^est at sunset Jupiter 
IS also m the w'estern evening sky in 
Taurus Mercury is at its greatest eastern 
elongation on \pril 27 It should be visible 
for about a week before and after this date 
in the northwestern sky after sunset This 
IS one of Mercury’s favorable elongations 
and It should not be a difficult matter to 
find It in the evening twilight at the time 
mentioned It is very similar to Vega in 
appearance at that time 
Saturn is now in the eastern morning 
sky and will be seen due south at sunrise 
on April 2 Mars enters the constellation 
of Pisces this month and may be found in 
the southeast shortly before sunrise 
The Big Dipper is now approaching the 
meridian above the pole and The Sickle m 
Leo is due south at 9 00 p m Orion is 
disappearing below the southwestern hori- 
zon and Taurus, Gemini and Auriga and 
the two Dog Stars, Sinus and Procyon, 
still linger m the west Hydra, The Water- 
snake, with its riders, stretches across the 
Southern sky 


State Park Meeting 

Those interested m various phases of the 
development of State Parks are looking 
forw'ard to the tenth annual meeting of 
the National Conference on State Parks 
It w’lll be held this year at Linville, North 
Carolina, from June 17 to 20, according 
to the dates tentatively set In order that 
the meeting may offer greater value to 
men and women in the park, forest and 
game administrative field, separate pro- 
grams of a more professional type are being 
planned for this group for at least two 
evenings of the three which wall be spent 
at Lmville In addition, one morning or 
afternoon session is to be set aside entirely 
for informal discussion without any set 
speeches This will probably be held on 
next to the last day, and will afford a 
valuable opportunity for the people from 
the Southern States, many of whom are 
expected to be present to ask questions 
and acquire information of special value 
to them 



^‘Consider the Lilies^* 


XdTARDY LILIES, planted among other plants m the Hardy Border help 
J--*- to glorify It and maintain a colorful display from early summer until 
Fall They are friendly creatures, almost human in their appeal to the senses 
of mankind, creating surroundings in which he may live a better life in a 
more beautiful world They are always among the first choice of professional 
gardeners and enthusiastic amateurs, and it is their enthusiasm and sup- 
port that has encouraged us in our work of the past 10 years in seeking the 
lost or unknown Lilies that are indigenous to unexplored regions of the Orient 

Our Special Spring Planting Collection 

will bloom from June until September 
3 Lilmm Auratum 3 Lilium Elegans 3 Lilium Tignnum 

3 Lilium Regale 3 Lilium Speciosum Rubrum 

15 bulbs m all, list value ^7 20 Sent 
prepaid with our Lily Book for $6 00 
(A total value of ^8 20 for ^6 00) 

THE STATELY REGAL LILY For those who cannot use the above entire col- 
lection, we suggest the Regal Lily (Lilium Regale) as a most desirable and extremely 
hardy garden variety, fragrant white flowers, brownish outside 

3 Flowermg bulbs for $1 20 or 6 for ^2 00 postpaid 

All the abo\e are now ready for immediate delivery, 
plant in early spring as soon as ground is workable 

Our beautiful book Consider the Lilies” 

Accepted by the world’s greatest horticulturists as one 
of the most authentic and interesting treatises on this 
great and important Hardy Floral Family Over 80 re- 
productions in natural colors, over 100 varieties fully 
described with growing directions 

Postpaid ^1.00 or free with above collection or 
any order for Lilies amounting to ^3.00 or over 

Our general catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs 
and Plants mailed free upon request 


W« E* Marshall & Co^jiuc. 

156 West 23d Street, New York City 






Dreer’s 

GardenBooK 

AREN’T they beauties' They come from Dreer s and 
-^^the Garden Book told me how to grow them ” You, 
too, can say that this summer if you choose your Flowers 
and Vegetables from our 1930 book 



A copy free if you mention 'Hature Magazine 


HENRY A. DREER 

1306 Spring Garden St, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mention Nature Magazine when answering advertisements 
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O UR recent article on the billboard problem m 
California brought various comment, the great 
bulk of it commendatory and appreciative of 
our having stated the case We do not wish to seem to 


of our beautiful west coast state are recognizing the 
tremendous value which lies in their scenery and 
are moving to reclaim it Under the aegis of the Cal- 
ifornia Development Association a system of scenic 



At the top of the page we have a “view^* of the 
mow-clad Sierra Madres from the famous Foot- 
hill Boulevaid near Pasadena Behind this atrocity 
and at the right is noted Mount Wilson At the 
left stand several blank hoards showing how the 
yeast of public sentiment has begun to work 
and how advertisers are recognizing the re- 
vuUion of feeling This is on the Foothill 
Boulevard between Eagle Rock and Fawdena 


At Lhe right is a picture of the gauntlet of bill- 
boards that motorists must run on Huntington 
Drive between Los Angeles and Pasadena At the 
bottom of the page is a scene along El Camino 
Real between Los Angeles and Ventura The bill- 
board interests contend that no landscape beauty 
can be ruined here because this is a commercial 
highway uwd by trucks It happens also to be the 
mam highway for pleasure and tourist traffic 



“pick on” California because the blight is certainly not 
limited to that State In fact, our object is to lend fuel 
to the rapidly rising flame of public sentiment that is 
declaring itself in California and elsewhere The people 


reserves, or protected highways, is being built up This 
movement is helping greatly, but the pictures on this 
page, taken bv John Edwin Hogg, show what kind 
of a problem it is and what sort of work is to be done. 
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PLANTING THE GARDEN, 
MONTH BY MONTH 

By Romaine B Ware 

April IS one of the important planting 
months of the garden >ear New beds and 
borders can be planted this month, as many 
perennials can be handled soon after the 
frost leaves the ground Preparations can 
be made for the annuals to be set out later 
and for seed beds where seeds may be 
started when the soil dries out and warms 
up a bit Don’t be in a hurry to plant 
seeds outdoors because if the weather is 
cold and wet they may rot rather than grow 
Hot beds and cold frames are most valu- 
able at this season because with them 
growing conditions such as temperature 
and moistuie are more easily regulated If 
your garden time is limited to early morn- 
ings and late evenings together with week 
ends, you may find a cold frame more 
practical than a hot bed A hot bed with the 
])ossibilities of excessive heat, requires more 
exacting attention than a cold frame The 
latter can not be started as early but is 
much easier to manage 
This is the season for planting roses in 
many sections of the country and there 
are many little details that may w’ell be 
considered Roses are among the most im- 
poitant of all garden flowers, everybody 
loves them and w^ants to grow them but 
It seems that not everyone is interested 
to the extent of learning the best methods 
of handling them Of the hundreds of 
thousands of roses planted each year, but 
a small share of them are so handled that 
they may do their best 

First they are best cared for in beds lather 
than among other things and they should 
never be planted m holes cut in the lawn 
as we see so many all over the country In 
separate beds or even in separate gardens, 
they may not only be caied for the easiest 
but they w ill make the best show As for 
location, roses need full sunlight at least 
two-thirds of the day and shelter fiom 
severe wunds though there should be some 
circulation of air They will not thrive 
where they must fight with the roots of 
trees and shrubs in the soil and above all 
they must have good drainage This may 
sound as if they are exti finely particular 
as to their location but the above require- 
ments are not difficult to meet 

Expeiience has shown that a clay soil 
is best for roses, a medium clay soil, known 
as a “clay loam”, is ideal Clay is rich in 
plant food but is difficult to work, generally 
lacking in humus \\ hen preparing soil for 
roses It may virtually be made to order, 
adding clay and humus to light soils or 
sand and humus to heavy soils Humus is 
most important as it not only aids light 
soils in retaining moisture but helps heavy 
soils to dram properly and by aerating the 
soil, increases bacterial action so necessary 
for the liberation of plant food Strawy 
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Ask for 
Catalogs 


N K <&. AT KINS 



^ Choicest^ 
rseiySCrE 
^oj[ucts^Wr>\^ 


Visit 

Nursery 


Hardy Evergreen and 
Deciduous Azaleas 

We grow a very complete collection of these attrac- 
tive garden decorative plants They should be ut-cd 
freely in groups w ith or vv ithout other Broad- 
leaved Evergreens They are most attractive for Rock 
Gardens and are listed and described in our Ever- 
green Catalog 

ROSES — spring Planting 

Several hundred thousand, two-year-old, low-budded, 
field-grown plants, in several hundred varieties, are 
ready for shipment Many are new and rare, among 
them are Mrs G A. VanRossem, President Herbert 
Hoover, Lady Margaret Stewart, Etoile de Hollande 
a favorite variety, Everest the largest white rose, 
Thelma a new' and dainty pink Climber, and Arril- 
laga, a wonderful Hybrid Perpetual Standard or Tree 
Roses are strongly represented in our fields We grow 
Roses adapted to all parts of the country 


ROSES Bobbmk 8c Atkins 

Tht 1930 edition is replete 
with up-to-date vaneties — it 
IS more than a Catalog, it 
IS a reference and guide for 
American Rose Amateuis and 
tfioweis, it presents late in- 
tio luctums which offer new 
suiiiiises, and includes many 
fivontes of olden da\s Many 
are illustrated m color, cor- 
rect descriptions are given 
with comments on their merits 
and dements, cultivation in- 
structions are simplified, all 
aie classified and arranged to 
ni >ke ordering easy , pen and 
mk sketches show planting 
steps and how to secure the most 
perfect flowers A copy will be 
mailed on request to those who 
intend to plant Roses 

OUR SPECIALTIES 

Lilacs, Aralea Mollis and 
Pontica, Chinese Magnolias, 
Cotoneasteis, Japanese Maples 
and Weeping Flowering Cher- 
ries, Blue Snruce, Grafted 
Foster and Moerheimi varie- 
ties, Red Dogwood We shall 
be glad to give you prices 


In your request for Cataloq, tf is tmpoifant to state definitely what you intend to 
plant You will confer a favor upon us by mentioning this mayasinc when writing 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists 


Rutherford, New Jersey 



your choice of these 

three newest 

YELLOW ROSES 

Julien Potin (Golden Pemet) Vivid 
golden yellow Very fragrant 
Rev. Fo Page Roberts — blended orange- 
apricot and flame red 
Talisman — indescribable copper red and 
apneot-rose blendings 
A strong 2-yr No 1 Field- Grown bush 
(^oiii choice) given if you buy the two 
groups below 

Collins Anniversary 

Big, thrifty, 2-yr. No. 1 
Field-Grown plants 

GUARANTEED 

to grow and bloom, or money back. 


36 big plump bulbs 2^4 to 
5 Vj inches in circumterence, 
GUARANTEED to bloom 
this year Big blooms — all 
colors and types — ^not 
usual small flowered mix- 
ture Includes dark garnet- 
red "Neoga”, ruffled, sal- 
mon pink "Mrs Prank 
Pendleton”, maroon 
blotched, and rare orchid 
and pastel colors 36 bulbs 
only $1 00 delivered 


LUXEMBOURG 
GROUP’’ 

Frant.is Scott Key Crimson red 
Los Angeles Flame pink to gold. 
Luxembourg Orange yellow 
Mme Caroline Testout Satiny 


rose 

Red Radiance 


Cerise-red. 


^SUNBURST GROUP” 
Etoile de France Garnet red 
J J L Mock Deep pmk, silvered 
Mme Butterfly Rose pink and 
apricot 

Radiance Carmine pink and sal- 
mon 

Sunburst. Yellow, orange center 


Our 70th Anniversary offer on these dollar roses: 

K 2 yr. No 1 Field Grown ^'1 Postpaid 
J bushes— cither group 


All 10 both groups $7 10 Postpaid — . 
plus the new Yellow RobO (pi 75 
value) your choice 


GIVEN 


while tbev last — above 
36 additional big bulbs, 
large flowering glads, with each order 
glads and roses totalling $4 71 


Founded 


I860 


Box 496 


1930 
GUIDE FREE 

— describes 70th An- 
niversary BONUSES, 
many illustrated in 


MOORESTOWN, NEW JERSEY natural colors 
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Aprilbrings — 

three delectable offerings to the Gar* 
den Lover — every one a bargain 
— ★ 

12 Flower Rarities 

A ^4.00 Value for ^3-00 
A cut flower collection of unusual charm — 
chosen foi quick growth and easy culture 
to give jou armfuls of lovely blooms from 
July to Frost Sow m late April and May. 

1 pkt Blue Lace Flower, a remarkable rarity $ 50 
1 pkt Galliopsis Atrosanguina, claret color 15 
Ipkt Gaudy tuft, flesh color IS 

1 pkt Japanese fringed Pinks (Dianthus Lacinia- 
tus bplendens) lovely velvet markings and 
deeply fringed edges on good stems 50 

Ipkt Hclianthus Dazzler a new mlniituie form 
flower in GailUrdia colors on splendid stems 35 
Ipkt Giant Yellow Tulip Poppy (Hunneramtua) 
a glorious sun-kissed yellow, strong stems with 
feathery foliage Excellent for cutting 25 

1 pkt Larkspur, mammoth column Exuuisite Pink, 
long spikes, new form. Delphinium like 3o 
Ipkt African Marigold Orange Gold Heari'y 
quilled and very double flowers on long stems 25 
1 pkt Schling's Annual Oriental Poppy Red 
poppy with black spots Fully 6 inches aerocs 
Same markings as the perennial vriety 25 
1 pkt Scabiosa, Peach Blossom A new giant with 
numerous rows of broad leaves and a cushion 
of finely laced center petals 5*1 

1 pkt Schling’s Giant Salmon Pink Zinnia Most 
pleasing of all colors 25 

1 pkt Dimorphotheca, Ecklonis East African 
Daisy pure white with diminutive deep blue 
discs on 18 inch stems 50 



12 Japanese Lilies 

Lovely Chi'dren of the Sun’ Hardy, Easily 
Grown — Give Years of Pleasure! 

A ^6 00 Value for ^5 00 
(Choicest, hand picked Mammoth bulbs) 

3 Regale (Regal Lily)— Clusters of long white 
trumpets touched with rose Center, canary yel- 
low shading to white 3-4 feet $1 50 

3 Auratum (Gold banded)— Pure white dotted 
with maroon each petal banded with golden yel- 
low thiough the center 5 6 feet l 50 

3 Magnificum— A lovely autumn lily satin white 
thicklv sprinkled with deep ink spots Verv 
showv 3 4 feet I 50 

3 Speciosum Album— A stately pure white variety 
Blooms August and September 3-0 feet I 50 

-A: 

100 Glorious Gladioli! 

A $7 00 Value for $4 00—50 Bulbs for $2 25 

Choicest ^fixture— including all the latest and 
most beautiful varieties such as the lovely Prim- 
ullnus or Orchid Gladioli running a gamut of 
subtle pastel shades from ivory yellow to an iri- 
descent bronze such as mark the finest nasturtium 
collections Start planting April 2')th and every 3 
weeks thereafter to )uly I’ith and enjoy a long 
processional of beautiful blooms 

Send fer owr "JJooL for Garden Lover's " — 

3 ,7c pet copy — free ioith first ordei 

Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc 
618 Madison Ave., North New York City 



Golden Anmversary 
Gladiolus Book— FREE 

Selected by Mr Kunderd him- 
self as the best new vaneties for 
introduction in his golden anni- 
versary year No one else can 
offer them They are exclusively 
Kunderd varieties Send for the 
Golden Anniversary Gladiolus 
Book Tells how to ^ow gladioli 
Desenbes hundreds of varieties 
Pictures 63 m color Use coupon 


A E KUNDEUD 2 60 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind , U S A 
Dear Sir Please send me your Free Golden Anniversary 
Gladiolus Book 


Name 

m orRF D 

State. 


manure thoroughly incorporated with the 
soil not only supplies food but adds humus 
as well Soils that have been cropped and 
recropped without liberal additions of nat- 
ural fertilizers generally lack humus but 
this deficiency is easily remedied by adding 
leaf mold, commercial humus or granulated 
peat moss 

No small measure of the success with 
roses depends upon the actual planting 
If this IS done carelessly the plant can not 
be expected to thrive In well prepared 
soil, made reasonably fine, dig a hole large 
enough and deep enough to spread the 
roots naturally If the roots can be so ar- 
ranged, spread them over a mound or cone 
of soil built up in the hole and work fine 
soil m all around them Make sure there 
are no air pockets and as you fill in the 
hole get m it with your feet and tramp the 
soil solidly This should not be done if 
the soil is wet, m fact it is difficult to do a 
good job of planting if the ground is very 
wet When the planting is complete have 
the surface of tlie bed level and keep it 
level, never hilling up around the plants as 
is seen in so many gardens 

When preparing the bush for planting, 
cut off any decayed, broken or bruised roots 
and shorten any extra long ones so that they 
will go in the hole without crowding Make 
clean cuts so that they will heal promptly 
Prune back the branches to within six 
inches or less of the ground Don’t be afraid 
to cut them as all the bloom is produced 
upon the new wood grown this season : 
The more severely they are pruned the bet- 
ter the quality of flowers This rule as to 
pruning does not apply to climbers as 
they produce their bloom upon the wood of 
the previous season’s growth Always prun^ 
them just after flowering Climbers when 
planted should be cut back to within about 
twelve mches of the ground 

At planting time be careful not to expose 
the roots to the air and wind even for a 
few moments The tiny hair-like roots are 
so easily killed if not protected Keep them 
covered with wet burlap or moss They 
might even be carried around the garden m 
a pail of liquid mud Sometimes one re- 
ceives bushes tliat for some reason or other 
have been allowed to dry out till tliey are 
all shriveled up If planted in that condi- 
tion, there is little chance of their surviving 
The best method is to bury the bush a few 
Indies deep right out in the garden The 
w hole plant should be under ground and at 
the end of ten days when they are dug 
up they will be found to be plump and 
green, ready for planting Do not bury 
them for this purpose in bundles but 
each bush separately Many a valuable 
plant has been saved this way that 
otherwise could not have been brought 
through 

Care should be used to set the plants 
at the proper depth The “bud” should be 
just below the surface of the soil Too 
deep or too shallow planting results in poor 
growth and few flowers See that they do 
not settle after planting by checking up on 
them a few weeks later 

The care of roses is another story and 
can not be included here but they will not 
thrive if neglected Cultivation, feeding, 
watering and especially dusting and spray- 
ing must be attended to regularly Have 
the necessary supplies and equipment on 
hand before they are needed and use them 
m time Preparedness must be your motto 



-STUPENDOUS OFFEP- 

of High Quality 
BULBS 
ALL FIRST 
SIZE 

1,000,000 America’s Finest Glads 

10 Brilliant Colors A ^10 00 Value 

100 Glads $ 2,75 

Separately Parked and Labeled 

ALICE TIPLADY, Orange 
CRIMSON GLOW, Deep Bed 
GRETCHEN ZANG Pink 
BYRON L SMITH, Lavender 
LE MARECHAL FOCH, Pmk 
MAIDEN’S BLUSH, Early Salmon 
MRS F KING, Jasper Red 
1910 ROSE Rose Pink 
PEACE, White 
SUNBEAM, Yellow 

These bulbs usually listed at 10c and 15c 
each Our price only 2%c 

FREE WITH A $5 00 ORDER 
6 BEAUTIFUL DAHLIAS 
I BABY BLUE SPRUCE 
I BABY NORWAY SPRUCE 

Hybrid Tea Roses, Hybrid Perpetual and Climbers 

100,000 K’ 50c 

Any color you desire 

2-year field-grown budded rose bushes, absolutely 
guaranteed and of the highest quality excelling in 
size, hardiness, fragrance and freedom of flowering 
100,000 Exhibition Dahlias, Each 7c 
Your selection White Pink, Red Yellow Laierdor 
ORDER Without Delay Do It TODAY 


Get the Facts’ » I Mailed Free' ' I 

Notwithstanding the 300% Increase in duty on 
Tulips every purchaser will receive our GIANT 
DARWIN TULIPS grown in our own NURS- 
ERIES in HOLLAND at an AMAZING reduc- 
tion of 33 1/3% less than last years prices 
DURING 1929 — 500,000 more Tulips sold than 
in 1928 950 000 more Tulips «oI(f than in 1927 
These stupendous figures speak for themselves i 
Add 15c for postage, packing and insurance 

HOLLAND BULB CO. 

Dept N Lake Como, N J 

NURSERIES Nootdwvlerhout, Holland and 
e Como. N J - 


Rock Plants 
Alpines 

AT MAYFAIR NURSERIES you will 
find the most unusual and choice 
collection m the country Rare natives, 
rare Irises, rare Sedums, rare Seniper- 
vivums, rare rock garden shrubs are 
listed in the most interesting catalog 
we have ever published A copy will 
be mailed on request An Introductory 

OFFER OF 

C A ROCK PLANTS 

IN 10 VARIETIES 

£or $8.50 

Is made to readeis of Nature Magazine for 
tae month of April only This olfer bears our 
UiUdl guarantee satisfaction or your money 
refunded Plants are usually shipped Express 
collect If jou prefer Parcel Post please in- 
clude with order 10% extra 

MAYFAIR NURSERIES 

97 HIGHLAND AVENUE 
BERGENFIELD NEW JERSEY 



Shower Rpi 


'TLS 

lESSWOEK 
'WriHA 

Easiest and quickest way to water your lawn or~ jarden 
Iso need to waste summer evenings holding a hose A 
Shower Pipe puts an end to this tedious work Eight feet 
long (two 4 ft sections) with four sprays Sprinkles a 
10 X 20 ft area Reaches every nook and corner Does 
away with all hand-watering A modern sprinkler for the 
busy man No moving parts to wear out Buy a Shower 
Pipe and you’ll never have to buy another sprinkler Thou- 
sands in use Guaranteed Low priced Write for circular 
WHITE SHOWERS, INC 

6498 Dubois St Detroit, Michigan 

Irrigation equipment of all hndi 
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and timeliness your watchword Frequently 
a matter of a day or two m the application 
of a spray will more than double the 
damage and increase the task many fold 
Selection of varieties will be entirely ac- 
cording to one’s taste Too, it will depend 
somewhat upon the kind of a garden one 
desires There are the very popular, ever- 
bloommg, hybrid teas, (H T’s) that make 
up the bulk of all rose gardens today and 
the older and more vigorous growing hy- 
brid perpctuals, (H P’s), blooming 
profustl> in June but hardly at all at 
other times The H P ’s aie by far the 
hardiest of tlicse two classes but wnth care 
the H T ’s can be w intered except in the 
most severe sections Many other classes 
and t>pes are available but are not as well 
know'n as then excellent qualities warrant 
Among them we find trailing and creep- 
ing forms, invaluable for the wild and 
semi-w lid garden There are also many 
varieties more like shrubs than the H T ’s 
and H P ’s and they should not be planted 
with them They have a distinctive place 
m many gardens where the owner would 
have something different You will find 
them worth study both in the catalogues 
and in the fields of the growers If you 
ever visit the wonderful plantings at the 
Arnold Arboretum, Boston, Mass , you v\ ill 
find their collection of these shrub or specie 
loses, as they are called, most interesting 
Specie roses have been collected from all 
over the world and present many interest- 
ing types, practically all of which are 
available for planting in our gardens if we 
only knew about them 
The study and cultivation of the rose can 
become a most engrossing hobby It is not 
an avocation for lazy man but once you 
glimpse beyond the curtain of the ordinary 
rose planting and learn the possibilities of 
rose culture, you will find youiself upon 
the threshold of a world of beauty A Per- 
sian poet of unknown name sings 

“Learn ye, 0 seekers, Wisdom’s self reposes 
Close by, in yonder burning bush of Roses, 
Whence if your ears be open, ye may hear 
God speak to you, as once he spake to 
Moses ” 


Grayling Disappear 

The last of the famous Michigan Gray- 
ling, of which E A Hyer wrote in the 
September, 1929 issue of Nature Magazine, 
have disappeared from the lower peninsula 
of Michigan and but a few remain in the 
Ottei River in the upper peninsula, the 
State Department of Conservation reports 
The last resource of fish propagation — tlie 
transplanting of 130 from the Otter River 
to the Gladwin Game Refuge on the 
Tittabawassee River — has failed, the fish 
have dwindled, and at last, admitting de- 
feat, the Department has removed the screen 
segregating the experiment Why the gray- 
ling, w^hose game qualities made him fa- 
mous among anglers throughout the 
nation, should have disappeared, when once 
he choked Michigan streams, is a mystery 
Perhaps the cutting of the pine forests, per- 
haps the advent of brook trout, which 
preyed on his young, caused his demise 
The over-fishing of a generation or two 
ago of course contributed Whatever the 
cause, the grayling has joined the passenger 
pigeon as a legendary figure in the lower 
peninsula of Michigan. 


I NEW! 




NEW COLORS 
NEWirraS-MAHIVESHKES 

^ The latest productions in Giant Delphm- 

lums from my famous Madison Gardens (to 
use the terms applied by many experts who saw 
them in bloom last summer) arc ^^amazmg*’ — ^^bewtlder- 
tng’* — ** phenomenal/* Such exclamations are no mete 
"word gestures The same expressions come to me m letters 
from all over the States from those who have bought my Delphiniums 
The original English strains imported by me have been acclimated and 
improved by expert cultivation and hybridizing Their size, vigor and 
uncommon colors are inbred by me in a thoroughbred stock, kept pure 
by careful "rosttetng** The highest awards that Horticultural judges 
can give, have been heaped upon them at leading shows, including 
gold medals at New York, America’s greatest flower show No Hardy 
Flower Border is complete without ''Duckham’s Delphtniums ” 

Prices For 1930 

Large Fteld Divtstorts, embracing the complete color 
range from delicate lavender and mauve to deep indigo 
blue— ^12 00, 100— ^$85 00 

Selected Types and Colors, the world’s choicest, Each 
$2 50, $5 00, $7 50 and up — All field-grown 

Read the whole story of these amazing Flowers tn my latest 
catalogue. Booklet N, mailed free upon request 

WILLIAM C. DUCKHAM 

Rose & Hardy Plant Specialist 

BOX N, MADISON, NEW JERSEY 


imiTIES^' 

AND gPECIALTIES I 

g ELECTED nith discriminating care to 


, ) meet the demands of an exacting cli- 

entele Bassi s seeds enjoy a reputation the 
country o\er for uniform dependability W'c 
cordially invite jou to join our ever widening mmmm 
circle of steady customers The combinations beloyv are 
exceptionally attractive — because so economical — ^you get 
BO much for your money All postpaid 
Aquilegia ' Bkekmore & Langdon s Long Spurred " (Per- 
ennial) Finest variety in all the shades of Aquilegia Beau- 
tiful giant flowers with exceptionally long spurs Pkt 35c 
3 pkts. $1 00 

Calendula ' Radio " (Annual) Xn entirely new variety of 
extraordinary ippearanee Petals beautifully quilled Flower 
globular in shape Pkt 25c 5 pkts $1 00 

Delphinium "Blackmore & Langdon s Hybrids (Peren- 
nial) The finest of the gi<ant English prize winning ya 
rieties with spike 6 feet tall Pkt 50c 

Eschscholtzia Ramona “Frilled California Poppy ” (An- 
na il) A distinct charming type of a pale glittery coppey 
gold shaded pink The frills giving it the appearance of a 
double flower Pkt 25c 5 pkts $1 00 

Heliopsis “Lemoines 
Double ” (Perennial) A 
remarkable improvement 
oyer the single and serai- 
double variety Giant bril- 
liant golden yellow flowers 
on fine stems Pkt 35c 
3 pkts $i 00 


BAS5IS 

SEEDS 



MONTBRETIAS 
(Special Mixture) Beautiful 
gl'idiolus-like flowers on long 
slender stems Blooms from 
July to frost Fine as a cut 
flower 25 buibs for $1 50, 
100 for $5 00 postpaid 


Write for our 1930 Book, **Everythtng for Spring Planting/’ 


New African Daisy 

Ringens ” (Annual) An 
attractive new form from 
South Africa Giant pure 
white flower with conspic- 
uous blue ring in center 
Pkt 35e 3 pkts $1 00 

Larkspur “Los Angeles “ 

( Vnnual) Large well 
foimed double flowers on 
enormous spikes Beautiful 
salmon merlaid brilliant 
rose Exceptional variety 
Pkt 25c 5 pkts $1 00 

Verbena “Mammoth Golden Queen “ (Annual) 

An unusual color in Verbenas Clear golden yellow 

Attractive in beds Pkt 25c 
5 pkts $1 00 
Zinnia Dahlia -Flowered 

“Youth '* (Annual) A 
beautiful, soft rose, well 
formed flower on a robust 
vigorous plant Pkt 2Sc 
5 pkts. $1 00 

IPs free^ 


100 GLADIOLUS 
10 each of 10 varieties for 
$3 75 postpaid 
Giant varieties Beautiful 
colors Each color kept sep- 
arate 


SPECIAL 

SEED COLLECTION 
One packet each of these 
9 outstanding varieties, 
valued at $2 80 for $2 25 
postpaid 



507 Mam Strpet 
New Rochelle, H Y. 
SEEDSMEN AND NURSERYMEN 


COMBINATION OFFER 
$7 50 value for $6 75 
9 Seed Packets $2 25 

100 Gladiolus 3 75 

25 Montbretias . t 50 

$7 50 

$7 50 value for $0 75 postpaid 


Berry Bearing Shrubs I 

ATTRACT THE BIRDS | 

Beautify your grounds Furnish food foi the birds Va- 
rieties retommended by the Audubon Bud Society include 
Snowberry, CoraJberry, Bush honeysuckle Siberian dogwood 
ORDER ^OW 11 Sturdy, well rooted plants 2-3' for $5 25 
postpaid 14 Sturdy, well rooted plants 18-24" for $4 75 
postpaid Check bargain collection wanted cut out and 
mall with check oi money order Write name and address 

pfEDMONT FORESTRY CO, BOUND BROOK, N. J. 

Beni for CataUgw 


Wonderful varieties, plain and ruffled, strongest 
stocks, pnre-yy inning strains, grown, eared for 
and selected by a gladiolus lover Not the most 
varieties, just the best Every bulh perfect, sure 
to floyver gloriously 

Write today for my list containing 
great introductory offer 
JOHN H. McKIBBIN 

1399 Division St Goshen, Ind 
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AWATIRIIIY 

POOL for jour 
garden ^ ^ ^ 



added to your garden by addition of 
a Water Lily Pool ^ 

In every garden, large or small, there is 
room for a Water Lily Pool, or at least a 
simple tub garden Marvelously beautiful 
effects can be achieved quickly and with 
little effort or expense. 

You can enjoy a Water Lily Pool this 
summer if you will plan now No garden 
IS modern without one 

Our ”1930 Special” Collection — ^5 

Five gorgeous Water Lilies, including day 
and night bloomers Each a dtlEerent color 
Capensts, blue, Dentata, white, Zanzibar^ 
tensts Rosea, pink, Rubra Rosea, carmine, 
Dauben, blue 

Small Pool Collection, ^10 
Includes 3 Water Lily Plants, pink, blue 
and yellow, 20 Aquatic Plants in 10 varie- 
ties, 12 Goldfishes, 2 Calico Fishes, As 
sortment of Jap Snails, Tadpoles, etc , 1 
Carton of Praefecta, our new fer- 1 A 
tihrer All for ip Ilf* 


Illustrated Catalog Free 

Shows you how to construct a pool or plant a cub 
garden Describes our immense collection of Water 
Lilies and Aquatic plants Many jllustrated in nat- 
ural colors Gives cultural directions Write for 
Free copy 


Collection of hardy fishes Pair each of 
Chaetodons, Cardinal Fish, Pearl Roach, 
Black Bullheads, 2 Jap Snails; <11^ C CA 
2 Coral Snails 



1hni.1ricker Inc. 


402 Brookside Saddle River 

Avenue New Jersey 


Winter m Glacier 

A severe winter in the northern Rockies 
again took its annual toll of the wild life 
in Glacier National Park, according to a 
report from J R Eakin, supenntendent of 
the Park There is no cause for alarm, 
however, he points out, because with one 
exception this is merely Nature’s way of 
keeping the various species viiile and 
vigorous and restricting the animal popu- 
lation so it will not exceed the food sup- 
ply The “survival of the fittest” insures 
there shall be no weaklings earned over 
into the breeding season to lower the 
virility of the denizens of the wilderness 

The one exception is peculiar to Glacier 
National Park The Great Northern Rail- 
way skirts the southern boundary of the 
Park and near the area of the greatest con- 
centration of deer Some deer desert the 
feed yards, to go outside the park and 
walk on the lailroad track to escape the 
deep snow More than thirty have been 
killed by trains and nothing can be done 
about it Despite this handicap, deer are 
showing a gratifying increase 

Nature’s ways of preventing too rapid 
increase in wild life are losses from preda- 
tory animals, breaking through air holes on 
frozen lakes and rivers, snowslides and 
“winter kill” An animal not sufficiently 
vigorous to rustle for food dies of cold 
and starvation. This is called wmter kill 
It IS Nature’s trump card to prevent the 
breeding of inferior animals 

Coyotes were not numerous m the Park 
this winter Signs of only one mountain 
lion weie discovered by rangers on patrol 
and no evidence of wolves was observed 
Probably several reported coyote kills were 
really winter kills upon which coyotes have 
been feeding 

Contrary to the usual belief snow- 
slides are destructive to moose, elk, moun- 
tain goats and bighorn sheep Several years 
; ago one snow-slide destroyed four elk Last 
w-inter another slide killed tw-o moose 
Deer usually drift to the lower valleys and 
escape this menace 

Once in a blue moon moose bog down 
in lily ponds, their favorite feeding places, 
and cannot escape A very few animals run 
against sharp sticks and are so badly tom 
they die Deer and elk may become fright- 
ened and jump over precipices However, 
losses from such causes are rare 


Flying the Grand Canyon 
Amid the growing herd of deer peace- 
fully grazing on the South Rim of the 
Grand Canyon, there are eight deer who 
have experienced a sensation like no other 
members of their family ever felt before — 
and doubtless they have told all about it 
These eight were the first deer, so far as 
knowm, to be transported by airplane, and 
they were brought from the Kaibab country, 
where the range is insufficient, to better 
feeding grounds Formerly deer were trans- 
ported by truck along a road which neces- 
sitated 30 hours of travelling Their 
expedition lasted but three hours The 
Kaibab, incidentally, illustrates the effect of 
destroying the balance of Nature by killing 
off too many predatory animals While 
conditions are improving, several years ago 
the deer population increased to such an 
extent that there was wholesale starvation, 
and in some places all the vegetation was 
stripped from the trees as far as a deer 
could reach 


Bugs need not 

ruin your beautiful 
plants, flowers, shrubs 

and evergreens. Destroy them 
through the use of Wilson’s O. K. 
Plant Spray . . . the nationally rec- 
ognized standard insecticide. 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray is non- 
poisonous, easily applied and is 
equally effective in-doors or out-of- 
doors. Recommended by the Officers 
of The Garden Club of America Half- 
pint 40c, Quart $1.00; Gallon $3 00, 
5 Gallons $12 00; 10 Gallons $20 00. 

Wilson’s O K Plant Spray 
IS sold by leading store 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identiBed by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requirements 

Trail* Marli Rijufered 

Th en there is Wilson’s 
SCALE-0 . . . the powerful 

dormant spray so necessary to 
the successful growth of fruit and 
other trees Scale-0 kills Scale insects 
and eggs—even in Winter Mixes read- 
ily in cold water . . covers very 
rapidly and evenly. 1 Gallon $2.00, 5 
Gallons $9 00. 


"Depu V4 

SPKlNOFl£LD« NEW JERSEY 


36 BEAUTIFUL COLORED POST CARDS 
of Wild Flowers Needing Proteotion 25c per doz 



Wild Flower Motion Pictures 

Eastern & Western in 35 and 16 min Eented $1 25 
up , sold $7 50 up , list on request See flowers open 
and close 

Colored Lantern Slides 

of flowers orchids, state flowers and ferns with 
printed lectures rented $5 &0 postpaid , sold $60 00 

Plant Wild Flower Seed 
150 kinds listed 10c pkt 12 pkts 00 

58 Outline drawings of Flowers 
for coloring 12c per doz , 75 c per 100 

Junior Chapters of 25 or more at 10c each receive 
magazine 10 pkts seed posters and set literature, 
each member receives button, 6 outlines and 3 cir- 
culars, \nnual members at ST. 50 receive magazine 
and free Holly plant or 6 pkts seed. Subscribing 
members $5 00 and contributing members $10 00 get 
magazine, Holly and 12 pkts seed if requested 
WILD FLOWER PRESERVATION SOCIETY 
3740 Oliver St Washington, D C 


Evergreens and Birds 

Pines Hemlocks for nesting sites Juniper 
hemes for food Watch the plants grow 
tall then watch the birds come ORDER 
NOW 12 Healthy transplanted plants 10- 
12'’’ high $5 25 postpaid 

Send. For Catalogue 

PIEDMONT FORESTRY CO Bound Brook, N. J 
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One Black Cioiv 

OIncr '>htj)paid of rrnr Van, 

"^oik, sends us an intcitstin" clippinj; from 
the local ntwsapei, printed undti the cap- 
tion One Black Crow ’ It sa^s 

One ])lack crow makes more fun than 
the Two Black Crows c\ci created for 
the residents in the southeastern section of 
Penn Yan Tinimie, a tame ciow belomting 
to Glad}s Biaisted, sister of Mr and IMis 
Ploward Braisted of Garfield a\enue, en- 
tertains the neighborhood c\ery iiiorniiig 
while pla>ing with two puppies 

“Daily the bird will fly to the home of 
liuster Borst and the home of CUudia 
Wheeler on Lincoln aienue to romp with 
their pet puppies, biting their ears, legs 
and tails with its beak as the dogs run 
up and down tlie street, the crow flapping 
over their heads The neighbors enjoyed an 
especially hearty laugh the other morning 
when the black crow'- hung onto the tail 
of a very much veved white puppy Again 
the bird flew higher into the air to diop 
with a sudden swoop onto the nose of 
the black pup The crow extracts pay for 
the amusement he affords the neighborhood 
by pulling the clothes pins off fiom the 
wires and letting the w'-ind blow clean 
clothes onto the ground 

‘ \ year ago last fall the bird was found 
wounded when the Braisted family was 
camping on the Ross Huson place near 
Dresden on Seneca Lake It has been a 
family pet since that time and has acquired 
quite a repertoire of tricks ” 


To Reproduce Antiqmty 

Dinosaurs, mammoths and mastodons 
may be tethered along the lines of the 
Canadian National Railways m western 
Canada for the delight of American 
tourists Those who pass by, how^ever, 
need have no feai, for each dmosaui on 
a mountainside, each mammoth on the 
plains, each mastodon in a river bed wull 
only be a likeness of the pre-histonc beast 
encased in conciete The plan is part of 
that undertaken by the National Museum 
as a monument to the wild life which 
loamed through w^estern Canada millions of 
>ears ago It is pointed out that the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, New^ 
\ork, has made plaster of Pans casts of 
some of the skeletons of pre-histonc mon- 
sters The Canadian Museum plans to 
have these figures constructed in concrete 
to last out the weather and to become as 
permanent parts of the countryside as the 
concrete abutments of bridges A further 
announcement regarding the founding of a 
Canadian outdoor museum of natural his- 
tory is expected shortly 


Aibor Day Change 

In view of various circumstances the 
State Commission of Forestry of Alabama 
has recommended to the Governor a change 
in the day of Arbor Day from the first 
Friday in March to some date in the fall 
It IS pointed out that trees can as well be 
planted m the fall in that state and that 
the spring finds the commission occupied 
wuth forest fire protection work and un- 
able to lend all the aid to the tree planting 
program that it would like Women’s clubs 
and other organizations join m the sug- 
gestion of a change in date. 



The Ferns of New England 

So common to those of us who live with them and so wonder^ 
ful to those who behold them for the first time Giant Ostrich 
Plumes by the river, Osmundas with their artistic fiddleheads, 
Maidenhair, seemingly fragile, but extremely hardy, Royal, lord 
of the swamps and meadows, Hay scented Fern wafting its fra- 
grance through the autumn air, tiny Spleenworts and Polypodys 
clinging to rocks where such a feat seems impossible These 
are a tew of New England’s ferns 

Ostrich Fern: Pteretis nodulosa In full sun or partial shade, this native 
of the northern river banks and hollows may reach a height of six feet Its 
sise does not make it less graceful 

Maidenhair* Adiantum pedatum In pockets of leafmold among the rocks, 
the Maidenhair Fern is most at home It prefers shade 

Royal Fern* Osmunda regalis Tall branching fronds of vigorous habit 
Best in moist ground with partial shade, but grows almost anywhere 

Cinnamon Fern Osmunda Cmnamonea Rich open land or the woodland 
border is agreeable to this fern which grows four feet tall with wide spread- 
ing fronds 

Polypody; Polypodium vulgare A miniature evergreen rock fern growing 
only 6 inches high Needs shade 

Hayscented Fern Dennstedtia punctilobula Fragrant, graceful fronds a 
foot tall grows in mats in sun or partial shade 

H spite of their loveliness and seeming fragility, most 


Off 


ferns are easily grown and we will send you a doten 
each of the above six varieties, (72 ferns in all) for 
only ^10.00, or six of each variety for $5.50. 


Please send for our 1930 catalog It lists a fine assortment of native trees, 
shrubs, ferns and plants and also plants with foreign accents such as Jap 
Anemones, Daphnes, French Lilacs, Hawthorns and Lilies, and ever- 
greens, fruit trees, berry plants and asparagus, too 


George D, Aiken, Box Z, Putney, V ermont 

Grown In Vermont^ It^s Hardy'’^ 



W.W.WILMORE 


DAHLIAS 

Look for the Trade 
Mark when looking 
for quality 
For more than 40 
years this Trade aiark 
has stood foi quality 
and fall dealing 
Stock tiue to name 
and tree fi om disease 
19S0 intioductious 
novelties and stand- 
aid varieties Cata- 
log (oG pages) tiee 
Box 382 
Denver, Colorado 






nttto those interested— 

KLL Catalog No 16, describing 
selected books on flowers, fruits, vegetables, trees,! 
Shrubs landscape gardening, soils, insect pests and 
plant diseases, growing plants under glass, etc 

Two OF Our Specials: 

Water Gardens and Goldfish, by Sawyer] 
^and Perkins, $165, BIRDS OF THE WILD, by 
•' Frank C Pellett, Si 90, both postpaid ' 
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gold Medal” 
DAHLIAS 

Prize Winners at leading American 
Shows 

F DR five years in suc- 
ctssiun Qur D ihhas have 
uon Ini St Prize “Gold 
JMtdal’’ at New York 
Sh )\\ — gieatest m the 
cuLintiy Some of these 
wmncis of foimer years 
aic still leadets the country 
ovei, but cat! he bought for a 
fi action of their original cost 
\\ t oltti tiv L of them below at 
the most amazing puce Gieat 
Dahlias have evei been sold 
SPECIAL COLLECTION (N) 
Present 
List Prieo 

Trentonian. ambei nndbron/e 75 
Sanh lean’s Peach, peach cheek 
color 3 00 

Sanh lean’s Gold, pale nrange 
V ellovv I 50 

Roman Eagle, burnished cop- 
per I 50 

Margaret Woodrow Wilson, 
opalescent pink ISO 

Total List Yilue 8 25 

Here is an $8 25 present- da^ value (varieties that 
cjnlv a few ve.u-. <ikO lost $5 00 to $10 00 cf^ QQ 
each) Five gieat I'rize Winning Dahlias for 

For the connoisseur viho seeks the latest creations, 
we have seveial 1020 and 1900 introductions that 
have topped the list of Winneis at the recent 
Autumn Shows They are 

“DOROTHY STONE” “KATHLEEN NORRIS” 

“HELEN IVINS” “EDNA FERBER” 

“GROVER WHALEN” 

Complete descriptions and prices of above will be 
found in out ^e\v Catalogue the leading book of its 
kind in tmerica Mailed fiee upon request,— ask for 
Booklet N 1S30 



won. 




Ask for Catalog 

^chenleu , 
(gardens' 


CHESWICK, PA, 



-KEENEDGE-^^ 


A tool that Will make it cut smooth and easy 
—am one can operate it — will last a lifetime 
— delivered ■with directions for using for 
$1 00— fully guaranteed 

S M WIXCEL MFG CO , P 0 Box 36 

Dealer and Salesmth MARCUS, IOWA 


Rhode Island Active 
“The worm has actually tuined”, de- 
clirts Mrs Waltci B Peirce, Chan man of 
the Depaitment of Fine Arts of the Rhode 
Island State Fcdeiation of Women’s Clubs 
r>> this she means that those who have 
been subjected increasingly to the \aiious 
foims of ughfication of the Rhode Island 
landscape — hillboaids, hot dog stands, un- 
sightly signs and the like — ^liavc begun to 
levolt An active campaign has been going 
on in the State under the auspices of the 
Federation Meetings devoted to beautifi- 
cation have been held widely and attended 
fully The main concentration has been 
toward the arousing of public sentiment 
NIen and w’omen aie signing pledges to 
pationize those advertiseis who keep their 
signs off the rural billboards A Rhode 
Island Committee for the Protection of 
Roadside Beauty is active Seveiai adver- 
tisers, when approached, have gladly co- 
operated by the removal of their signs 
Others have expressed hearty sympathy but 
aie confronted with the advertising of their 
competitois and are loath to make a sacri- 
fice at present Among the best oiganized 
of the States, however, Rhode Island is 
accomplishing many things which should 
be a help to others as example 


Woodchuck Movie 
“The Eastern Woodchuck and Its Con- 
trol” is the title of a two-reel motion pic- 
ture just released by the United States 
Department of Agriculture It shows the 
nature of the damage done by woodchucks, 
or groundhogs, to alfalfa fields, fruit trees, 
and garden crops, and also the various 
methods of control that have been worked 
out by the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
including the use of calcium cyanide and 
of carbon disulphide Formerly many farm 
boys hunted this rodent so persistently for 
sport or for the bounty paid that hardly 
a one was alive to look for his shadow on 
“groundhog day,” but now they seem to 
have forsaken the gun foi the automobile 
and its opportunities for recreation and 
enjoyment, to the neglect of the wood- 
chuck At any rate, the woodchuck has in- 
creased in numbers so rapidly in recent 
years that it has actually become a menace 
to cultivated crops in many of the north- 
eastern States The new picture is of spe- 
cial interest to farmers and may be 
borrowed without charge from the Office 
of Motion Pictures, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, \\’'ashington, 
D C The borrower is required to pay 
transportation charges both ways. 


Enlarged Elk Range 
An enlarged winter elk range m Jack- 
son Hole, south of Yellowstone National 
Park, to be made by purchasing private 
ranches, is the principal key to the promo- 
tion of health of the famous elk herd, 
according to 0 J Murie of the U S 
Biological Survey, who has spent more than 
two years studying the herd Crowding 
around the government feeding stations 
makes it easy for disease to spread, and 
if the government does not feed the elk, 
they laid the haystacks of the valley 
farmers If the range lands can be acquired 
for elk feeding grounds, the animals can 
be left to themselves late into the year, 
and will be less susceptible to disease 


50 

TOP GRADE 


Smashing Price Reduction! 

Why are we making such sacnfices? 
Well. Mr Hendnks decided to offer 
them to our customers and friends 
at these prices Call it advertising 
and get the benefit of these bargain 
sales to create more customers and 
ijnore boosters of Quality Seed & 
“iidb Co products We own our 
iwnbuib farms here andabroad 
^ which enable us ito give you 
guaranteed quaUty at rock 
bottom pnees. 


Glada—Suchbeantiful varieties 
as Americaf Francis _KlnS» 
Alice Tipiady, Maiden Blush, 
Marshall Foch, Peace, etc. 
Elegant m borders or largo 
beds. Fine for cut flowers 
Lilies — The following vari- 
eties Rogalp, Auratnm, Mag- 
nificum, Rulirum, Melpomene. 
Elegans, Tiger, etc. 



-Most'’"^ _ 
popular ot ^ 
spring flow-^» fit 
ers unusually 
large size, stand-^^ 
ardS to 5 eye divisions. 


51bs.“’S'.Sr**l®® 


Make your lawn better tins jrear 

with our quality .high germination 
grass seed. Produces m enduring 
velvety turf compnsed or me n- 
oest varieties of grasses 


Stock' buibaanTForenni^TDlants Buy/ IVfonev ^ 

dlrcomom grower Order direct fropi/ i 

this ad NoorderforlessthanBS.OO. / 


ihlcago, Hiinola 


ALL PRICES CARRIAGE 
COLLECT 


100 

EVERGREEN 
TREES $3.50 

Buy From Grower 
At Wholesale 



Beautify your home with these vigorous 
haidy trees, four yeais, tiansplanted and 
well rooted Aveiage height 4-3 inches 
Staited in seveie Northem climate, they 
will thiive anywheie and glow lapidly 
NORWAY SPRUCE SCOTCH PINE 

WHITE SPRUCE NORWAY PINE 

ifiA Of any variety ^2 ca 
or 25 of each kind 

Because of the late Northem spring, these 
tiees aie doimant until May, and can le 
planted with success m any climate Or- 
der now for Dehveiy about May 1 No 
shipment of less than 100 Aveiage weight 
10 lbs per hundred Remit with order 

WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY 

Dept C-1 FRYEBURG, MAINE 

Send for Descriptive folder 


Blooming Size CACTI 

Group of 25 named vaiieties foi 
sun room, porch or garden— 
if ordered individually would 
cost $14— a quality bar- 
earn buv at r' • 

10 different named varieties with 
hand painted Me\i( in bowl dA 
Same without the bowl $3 r^* 
5 different blooming size named 
varieties with Mexican d'J icn 
bowl 

Same without the howl $1 50 

Cacti culture book free with orders Slop 
merits prepaid Send check stuiipa monov 
order 

MEXICAN TRADING CO , Room E 
Two Republican Bldg El Paso, Tex 
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A Squivel Scout 

If there is an} moie ardent Nature lover 
111 the South than T C Sellers of the 
Farm and Live Stock Record of Jicksnn- 
\ille, Florida, we haven’t met him In a 
iccent issue of his paper, J C (vho dms 
radio broadcast, too) says 

“The Record broadcaster, every moin- 
ing that he is at his home, which is quite 
icgularly, has breakfast with buds and 
squirrels, providing exclusively for them 
with cracked corn, such as commonl} is 
fed to chickens And how they like it, 
generally waiting for the appearance of the 
host with the can of corn Sometimes, hlr 
or Mrs or Miss Squirrel grows inpatient, 
if the host IS late in arising fiom liis night’s 
repose, and comes up on the porch loof 
outside the latter’s bedroom \vmdow, and, 
in perfect and vigorously expressed squirrel 
language, urges the bringing of his or her 
breakfast And when, ultimately, it is 
served, how he or she “wades m,” taking 
time only for giving looks of appreciation, 
to tell how good the corn is and how it 
is liked There are a dozen of these squir- 
rel friends that have their daily breakfast 
with this particular host, but only one at 
a time is sent to call the host from the 
observation point, which is the coping of 
the porch roof or the limb of a nearby tree ” 


Wmter — A Musician 

That Nature has a musical urge seems 
to be proved by an interesting experience 
reported bv Amy Bischoff of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana She writes 

“During the recent storm, 'while working 
at my desk, I became conscious of some 
very clear dainty, sweet music My hist 
thought was ‘radio in the distance’ but at 
the same time I could not think of an 
instrument that would produce such sounds 
and besides the music came from the win- 
dow My next thought w'as ‘hail oi sleet 
on the window pane’ and again at the 
same moment I realized that sleet on a 
pane could hardly produce such a range of 
notes, for there were very high, clear, as 
well as low full tones Upon walking to 
the window the mystery was solved 
Fadiei Winter had hung a row of icicles 
on the window sash — icicles of all sizes 
and length — and now he w^'as pelting them 
w ith sleet and hail, producing this sweet 
clear music ” 


Society a Centenarian 

One hundred years ago the ninth of 
February the Boston Society of Natural 
History was born, a pioneer in natural 
science in America Its first meeting was 
held at the home of Dr Walter Channing 
Among the names introduced at that gath- 
ering was that of Thomas Nuttall, who 
became the first president, and down 
through the century of its existence its 
membership roll has included names emi- 
nent m American natural history, educa- 
tion and culture The centenary of the 
formation of the Society passed without 
observances, these having been postponed 
until June 3 , which is the anniversary of 
the dedication of the Museum’s building, 
when appropriate ceremonies will be held 


Use Invisible Rose Spray 


Bigger, blooms, more xigorous foliage result 
from roses sprayed with Fungtrogen This 
modern, invisible plant stimulant acts like 
magic on sick rose bushes 

Wind and insects spread the spores of 
Mildew and Black Spot — the two worst 
enemies of the rose The in\ isible Fungtrogen 
spray soon checks these diseases 
Does not discolor leaves 
Easy and pleasant to use 
Simply mix with w^ater and 
spray Economical' Half pint 
makes 15 quarts of spray Leading 
horticulturists enthusiastically 



endorse it Prepaid half pint $1, pint $i 50. 
At your dealer’s or send check 

Use “ — gen ’ rose treatment When insects 
appear on roses use Aphistrogen, kills aphis — 
plant lice, and Insectrogem, kills leaf-eating 
insects Thesespraysarechemicallyharmomous 
with Fungtrogen Be sure to use the com- 
plete treatment 

Write for free bulletin, 

"Black Spot Control" 

ROSE 

MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

3646 Filbert Street, Phila„ Pa. 



Bring the glory of the 
hills to your home 

Nothing is more beautiful than the glori- 
ous spring blooms of Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas — modest white, soft orchid pink 
to oiange yellows. Our nursery-grown 
native Rhododendrons can come to you 
at very reasonable prices. Catalog on 
request 

Special offer for $25 includes 12 plants, 
1 to 3 feet high, ten different, enough to cover 25 to 40 sq. feet The blooms 
are from white to orange, April to July — a wondrous series of blossoms 
La Bars’ broad-leafed evergreens call for no maintenance expense. Cold 
will not kill them. They blend with all forms of architecture. Our nursery- 
grown stock conserves native forests 

Price for this superior collection only $25, packed, f. 0 . b. Stroudsburg. 
Please send check with order. 

Each plant marked and guaranteed true to name. We have 
the largest Rhododendron nursery m America. 

Visitors welcome to nursery Write 
for full list of shrubs in this offer 

LABARS’ RHODODENDRON NURSERY 

Box M STROUDSBURG, PA. 





Tke Vegetables and Flowers 
you would like to see grow- 
ing i n your garden — read 
all about them in Burpee’s 

Annual Garden Book 

This is the catalog that tells 
the plain truth about the 
Best Seeds That Grow. It 
describes the Burpee Quality 
Seeds, Bulbs, and Plants. 

Write for a free copy of 
Burpee*8 Annual. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

288 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


Water Lilies 



ug gestions on the 
building and care of a pool profuse 
illustrations, many in color, interesting 
descriptions of over lOO varieties of rare 
and exotic lilies, as well os inexpensive 
post-paid collections, and many other 
features all are to be found m our 
1930 catalog This beautiful 36-page 
hand-book of water lily lore will be sent 
to you FREE for the asking. 

Johnson Water Ciardens 

HYNES, CALIFORNIA 


Mention Natirl Maga/inf- %vhen an^ucring advertisements 
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New Discovery Guarantees 
Better House Plants &.6ardens 


Bulbd(^ 




7bi/r Own Garden 


Kills Dandelions Easily 


BEAUTIFUL 
RARE 3 
VARIETIES 

L $1.50 

^VAI HE 


Burroughs Observance 
Elsewhere in this issue is told the in- 
timate stoiy of a friendship with John 
JJui roughs, whose birthday we celebrate 
tins thud day of Apiil One of the ob- 
servances will be held at the Grand Cen- 
tial Palace, New Yoik City, under the 
joint auspices of the N Y State and City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs Mr Alcx:- 
aiider MacDonald, State Conservation 
Commissionei, George F Unger and 
George J Gillespie will be among the 
speakers The meeting wnll be an all day 
affair and open to the public Mrs Charles 
Cyius Marshall is chairman of the piogram 


This neW; easy, ecoaomicil method of fertilizing' is 
being praised by everyone v, ho tnts it A highly con- 
centrated plant food in tablet form 
FULTON’S 


PLANTABBS 


Choice nil dure of colors, finest 
named varieties blooming size. 
10 for 10c; 60 for SOc» 100 for 
$1.C0; postpaid 

^ BegjEil My 10 c 

'A The finest of all Lilies, hardy 
JA eveiywhere. Immense clusteis 
of flowers, withindividual 
J I olooms 6 inches in length, 
I stems 4 feet tall, color, ■white. 


ODORLESS PLANT FOOD TABLETS 

One tablet a 


« ./eek mjpots makes plants grow magie- 
ike yonr Rosea the finest ever Perennials 
^er bf fore Annuals “bloom their heads 
ig better for Dahlias and Gladiolus Use 
S along rows of flowers and vegetables 
lion of water make rich liquid fertilizer 
—wonderful on lawns Small bo\ 25 cts, 
medium 50 cts, large $1 00, professional 
size $'? 50 This is the only fertilizer 
GUARANTELD to improve plants 
FREE Booklet by F F Rockwell, noted 
wnterofgai den books Full of valuable 
inform ition, free with every box of gen- 
uine Plantabbs 

Ask for Fulton’s Plantabbs— accept no 
substitute Sold widely by seedsmen, 
flonsts.hardware and drug 
stores Sent prepaid if your 
dealer cannot supply. 

Note difference m plants 
shown P\j\mKBBSma^e < 

PLANTABBS // JB 

CORPORATION ..^1^ 

2776Couri;Sq Bldg 
Baltimore, Md. wKK 


CV ~-4L slightly suffused viith pink and 

I \ a beautiful glow of canary yel- 

k / low at center One year olj 

bulbs 10c each; 15 for $1 00, 
postpaid 

g Bine Spruce ^ 

■ 4-year old trees . . - 
9 3 for $2.00, prepaid. V ^ ™ 

'1 Catalog Free 

^Burgess Seed^&PIant 
Company 

Dept* 340 B. B. 

^ Galesbur^^MicMsSan 


Saving Lives 

A chemical device to replace mufflers on 
automobiles, which will eliminate carbon 
monoxide gas, which has taken so many 
lives of careless automobilists, has been 
developed by Dr J C Frazer, professor 
and chairman of the Department of Chem- 
istry at Johns Hopkins University His ex- 
periments now are confined to perfecting a 
practical device suitable for attaching to 
cars, and a company has been formed to 
manufacture it, once completed The process, 
although now seciet, is said to change the 
carbon monoxide into harmless carbon di- 
oxide gas It will be a w’elcomed product on 
the market 


Make the charm of jour gaidon iiiesistible v\ith 
a Lilj Pool Plan to giow the t delishtliUlj dillti- 
ent lloweis this season 

Our New 

Water Garden Booklet 
In Color 

V dependable guide to building and planting the 
Lilj I’ool Dtitiihcs all types and laiieties ot 
Wdteililies ind \\ itor Plants lists Ornamental 
Fish, \nuauiima and Supplies Send foi youi 
Copy ^0W 

ARLINGTON WATERLILY GARDENS 
682 Forest St Arlington, New Jersey 


M ake J’our garden the enrv of jour 
fnends with Gores Hardj Ver- 
mont Glads Best of garden cut flowers 
—very easy to grow Our special “get 
acquainted! ' offers will make you an 
enthusiastic “glad fan” Bulbs guar- 
inteed to bloom first year 


Fight to Death 

During the mating season, buck deer aie 
very prone to quarrel, and occasionally 
their horns lock in battle in such a way 
that both are unable to feed, or become 
the ready victims of predatory animals 
Grim evidence of such a tragedy was re- 
cently discovered by Robert Cowart on the 
Tosohatchie game preserve m the eastern 
part of Orange County, Florida The skulls 
of two deer were found with the antlers 
attached and part of the skeletons remain- 
ing Conditions indicated that the battle 
had taken place last Septembei 


Vermont Bulbs ^ 

This collection includes at least Vy fine 
uneties. in many shades of Red Yel- 
low, Pink, Blue, Or incce Smoke W hite, 
ill good ones but not Libeled as to name 
50 for $ I 75 All sent prepaid with com- 
plete instructions fni growing prize 
.unners I believe this to be the finest 
‘glad' colleitinn offered ainwhere 
Specialty Collection 
Annie Laurie, exquisite ruffled Pink, 
Emile Aubrun, laige bron/o. Apricot 
Glow, beautiful Apncot-eolored, Golden 
Dream, finest clear yellow, Marnia, 
very large Orange All five rare va^ 
lietlea — labeled fl (reffular U 
vahie) Both cnllertinns prepaid for 
$1 S') Send for illustrated catalog 
“that is different”, listing over 300 
of the world's best varieties 
Champlain View Gardens 
Box 63 Burlington, Vermont 


Marvelous New Treatment 
DOES NOT HILL the GRASS 

t ‘Simple and easy to use Quick and per- 
manent results. Non-poisonous Just 
sprinkle your yard with DANDELEX. 
and PRESTO— Dandelions wither up 
and die. Eid your lawn once and for 
all of these obnoxious pests, and havo 
i dandelion - free lawn Users say 
‘Dandelex Is the right thing at last to rid 
19 of dandelions ” “Send me another bag ’ 
‘I got good results with Dandelex ” And 
50 on Tell your neighbors about thb 
scientific preparation, and club together 
jetting special prices on quantity lots 
liberal supply, 20 pounds, enough for 
verage lawn, only $2 98. Have beauti- 
:al green grass Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back. Order at Oncei 
MISSION LABORATORIES, Inc* 
5 61 A Grand, Kansas City, Mo 


ffars,‘Vases, 
•Sun ‘Dials, 
GazingGlobes, 
Denems etc. in 
hi0j fired enduring 
Terra CottcL^ 

ScndlOHnsfamfisfol catalog 


In South Carolina 
Among the states \\ ide-awake to the bill- 
board problem m its relation to the 
beauties of the state is South Carolina The 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs is con- 
ducting an energetic campaign which is 
bunging very tangible results in awaken- 
ing public sentiment An effective little 
folder has been prepared and is available 
m connection with this work Copies may 
be obtained from Mrs John Drake, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina 


GARDEN FURNITURE 

Send 10c for Better Bvilt 
Catalog showing almost 
one hundred attractive 
pieces for lawn and garden 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 

I Iowa Manufacturing Co 

1^1002 Third Street, SAC CITY IOWA 


3236 Walnut St, 

<TMadelphia 


Buck Replaces Granger 
Folio wmg the appointment of C M 
Granger to head the nation-wide survey of 
forest resources, C J Buck has been ap- 
pointed to be District Forester of the 
Pacific Northwest National Forest Dis- 
tiict He has been for some years in the 
Northwest office 


WATER LILIES 


Gold and Tropical Fish 

Kveijthlng fui the water 
gaulen Oui free Catalog 
tintains much viliuible acl- 
Hce and many illustrations 

BELDT’S AQUARIUM 
2(41 Crescent Ave 
St Louis, Mo 


PlOWS^ A Powerful Tractor for Small Farms, 
SeedlS m Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 

Mmircltaii m C>OES 4 NSN’o WORK jnJSm. 
amTI jJwmellWalkmg & Ridmg Equipment£;»^ 
^Frec Catalog-Does Belt Work 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 

Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia. Pa. New Y^ork 
J209 Como Ave Chestnut St. igg Ced 


SEND FOR 
BOOKLET 


FRAGRANT ROSE ORCHID 

The lovely little Calypso (Fairy Slipper) of Cas- 
cades Delightful bloomed early inside Doz $2, with 
native soil, $2 50, postpaid Wild flower catalogue 

IRIS ACRES, Molalia, Ore. 


ON WESTERN TRAILS 


Mention Nature Magazine when answering advertisements 


Buds of Piey Defended 

Framin" the Brds of Pre>” is the title 
of a highl} informatne pamphlet recen.tl> 
jjubhslied It calls the attention of all wild- 
life lo\eis to the organized efforts that 
are being made to educate the public m the 
belief that the growing scarcity of game is 
due to the ravages of “Vermin” To our 
mind the term “Vermin” is most fittingly 
applied to that class of human killers who 
are destro>ing A.merica’s incomparable 
wxalth of beautiful and useful wild life, 
both game and non-game 

By campaigns of destruction, in which 
the arms and ammunition dealers are often 
the allies of the game killers, hawks, owls and 
eagles, with little regard foi any paiticular 
species, are being exterminated Classed 
with the real birds of prey as “Vermin” 
ire many other birds, including herons, 
kingfishers, mergansers, grebes, loons, and 
]jelicans, most of wdiich are protected by 
Federal statute, and usually by state law^s 
By some of the methods of destruction, 
such as the pole trap, outlawed in some 
places by statute, and everywhere by en- 
lightened public sentiment, other protected 
small birds are frequently tortured and 
killed Thus Federal and State Conserva- 
tion laws are violated, the sentiment of the 
law-abiding and humane-minded public is 
outraged, and the people at large are being 
deprived of a part of their precious birth- 
nght — all by a single limited class of our 
citizens 

The pamphlet calls forcible attention to 
the fact, daily becoming more evident, that 
those who love our native birds in life are 
coming to out-number the killers, and are 
growung m power 

It IS announced that copies of this 
pamphlet can be obtained free, while the 
supply lasts, from Davis Quinn, 3548 Try on 
St , New’’ York City 


Kiwams Nature Trail 

McKeesport, Pennsylvania, has a Nature 
Trail and it is not provided by the local 
schools, the local Nature club or by some 
other natuially highly-inteiested source It 
IS provided and supported by the McKees- 
port Kiwanis Club, which apparentl> is 
equipped with a large supply of vision and 
real CIVIC interest If you are driving along 
the road just outside that city your e>e 
will be attracted by a rustic arch, on 
which, spelled in wood, is “Kiwams Trail” 
If you linger, — wdiich you are invited to 
do because the trail is for all who are 
decent enough guests to leave things un- 
touched, — you will wander through an out- 
dooi museum where the native flora grows 
untouched, yet unobtrusively identified for 
you with appropriate markers It runs 
through a section which is sanctuary for 
birds, and the bird lover will see and hear 
many of his avian friends The trail, now 
entering its fourth season was fathered by 
Dr W W Cowan, local physician, Kiwi-a- 
nian, and, of course, Nature lover The 
club appropriated generously for its crea- 
tion and maintenance and has a trail com- 
mittee headed by Luke F Savage The City 
of McKeesport has cooperated in mainten- 
ance Altogether it is a very happy idea, 
well done McKeesport Kiwams Club has 
shown the way Who will follow^ 



Why Our Rockery Plants 
So Unfailingly Succeed 


S END 25 cents for our illustra- 
ted Booklet. Gives you full 
directions how to make a Rockery 
Tells you both what to plant and 
what to do. 

The cost of the booklet may be 
deducted from your order for 
Rock Plants. In it you find practi- 
cal information. Following it and 
planting out plants you’ll succeed 


with your Rockery All our plants 
are husky, field-grown clumps. 
That’s why they succeed. Need no 
coddling They bloom the first year. 
Plants are guaranteed to reach you 
in perfect condition If not we 
cheerfully replace them Send for 
our Hardy Plant and Rock Plant 
Catalogue It is the best published 
m America and FREE. 



WaA^jicle Gjofrclen.; 

MENTOR, OHIO 




Makes Lawns Like Velvet 


By the nature of its growth, Creeping Bent prevents 
weeds from getting the strangle hold. With proper 
care no re-seedmg is ever necessary. You’ll have a 
deep, thick, uniform turf that’s everlasting and 

Makes Your Home a Beauty Spot 

We have heard this comment on a Bent Lawn **It’s so perfect 
It looks artificial ” Do you want this said of your lawn? Then, 
read all about this unusual grass m our illustrated booklet “Bent 
Lawns,” which will be mailed on request It is a valuable trea- 
tise on how you can have beautiful lawns 

O. M. SCOTT &. SONS COMPANY 
361 Mam Street Marysville, Ohio 



Give More Pleasure and 
More Beauty than a 
Garden of ^‘Novelties’^ 


For simple culture, for beauty and for 
fragrance Waterlihes have no rivals 
The smallest garden may have a pool, 
even a porch or roof-garden is not a 
baiiier, for Waterlihes thiive in com- 
mon ivashtubs Wonderful colors, from 
pure white through pink, and red to 
deep purple, will make the tub or pool 
the center of garden interest 

A NEW CATALOGUE 

IS now ready In addition to many varieties 
of Waterluies, you will find desciiptions 
and pictures (in color) of Japanese and 
American fanev fish for pools and aqua- 
riums, water plants and supplies A copy 
will be mailed on receipt of >oiu name and 
address 

THREE SPRINGS FISHERIES 
20 Pythian Bldg. Frederick, Md. 



The ROSE TREE OP CHINA (Prmiua Tnloba) fe 
the most beautiful and showy of all small trees It 
begins to bloom before the leaves appear m the 
spnngf being literally covered with very double 
rose-hke pink flowers. As. an ornament from early 
spring until late fall it has few equals This sym- 
mttrically formed, graceful little tree grows usually 
to a height of but 8 feet, and is attractive as a speci- 
men or when nlanted m groups or shrub border It 
IS hardy and easily grown, and no lawn is so small 
that room can not be found for at least one of these 
wondeiful trees Many who have seen it declare it 
be the most beautiful tree they have ever seen 
The rose-hke blossoms make fine cut flowers 
Choice trees for $1 oo each; 3 for $2.50- by 
parcel post, postpaia 


SPECIAL extra wo will include 

three small TULIP TREES— fine 
ornamental shade trees with tulip-hke flowers 
Our stock of trees will not last long at these low 
prices Order now, and state when you want trees 
shipped CATALOG FREE BURGESS SEED & 
PLANT COw. 340T.T., GALESBURG, MICH. 
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GLADIOLUS BOOK FREE! 

Send foi niy new 36-page 
Gladiolus Book, describing 

175 exquisite varieties, many 
new Tells how to grow 45 

My famous beautiful 
RAINBOW COLLECTION 
■f !!»]■ will delight you 1 bulb each 
of 30 vaiieties (not labeled) 

P> J all colors, blooming size, 
planting hints included, sat- 
guaranteed, $1 00 


H. M. GILLET, Gladiolus Specialist 

Box 458 New Lebanon, N Y. 



The 100 Best Iris 

Considereci m the balance of 
common sense are listed m 

An Iris Lover’s Catalog 

The most complete analysis of 
the modern Ins m print A re- 
view of over 1500 varieties is a 
feature of this compilation 

Are you booked for a copy? 

F. X. SCHREINER 

Rivexview Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 
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DAHLIAS 

BARGAIN OFFER 

5 Glorious Beauties for ^1.00 

Pride of Conn Pink 

Kahf, Red 

Mrs I de ver Warner, Orchid. 

Etendard de Lyon, Purple 

Jean Chazot, Orange 

$2.75 worth of Dahlia tubers for ^1.00 
Send ioT inieresting hee catalogue. 

C. LOUIS ALLING 

Dahlia Specialist 

251 N Court Street West Haven, Conn 

ONKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and Power Lawnmower 

Practical, Proven Power Cultivator iox 
ardeners Fruit Growers. Truckers, 
lonsts Nurserymen, Suburbanites, ^ 
oontry Estates and Poultrymen 

ew Low Prices- Easy Terms 

MERICAN FARM MACHINE CO 

036 331(1 Ave, S E, MlRDcapolis, Minn 


What makes a good 

PLANT LABEL GOOD? 

It Tinist be impel vious to moisture, must 
retain its markings, and must not girdle 
the Plant— WE HAVE IT 

Sample Line for the Asking 

THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 

2175 East 76 St Cleveland, Ohio 

EVERGREENS 

Evergreens Rhotlodendron Max , Kalnua. and Hemlock 
Seedlings 6 to 18 in , 100, $6, 2 to 4 ft 25, $5 100 $18 

V T. Carload for, $150 00, 

J. F NORRIS Doevillc, Teno 

*¥"T^ T Germgn, Japanese, Siberian and 

iivio 

Send for catalogue 

LAKE IRIS BOTANICAL EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS 
Ashtabula, Ohio 

EVERGREEN SHRUBS «l>"<^o‘lendronand 

2 to 4 ft 2 >-$6 . 100-120 Hemlock 2 

100— $20 Fancy Holly 2-4 ft 25— $8 Write for our 
wliole'iale price list " 

Forest Evergreen Co Box 29 DoeviIIe, Tenn 

T^LOWERira EVERGREEN SHRUBS, 2 to 4 ft 10 
r Rhododendron, 10 Mountain Laurel 10 Hemlock,’ 10 
Fancy Holly, all for $10 00 or 25 for $6 

DoeviIIe Collection Go , DoeviIIe, TenP 


THE BLUE CARNATION 

BY Ben Hue Lampman 

It IS a worthy ambition the English flor- 
ists have They are endeavoring to grow a 
blue carnation, a flower ntvei attempted 
by Nature, even in the multiplicity of varia- 
tions that aie wrought by cross-fertilization 
and by environment And a blue carnation 
would be a handsome bloom , no such pain- 
ful desecration of beauty as is the pitiful 
green carnation of St Patrick’s day, its 
petals dyed for the occasion They give the 
fated white carnation a green cup to drink 
on the day before the festival, and it be- 
comes that cuiious bilious blossom which 
commemorates the great ophidian diive 
But a blue carnation, compounded of sun 
and rain and soil, skillfully shepherded by 
a true gardener — such a flower would be a 
triumph long to tell 

Gardeners have done much with flowers, 
and if they have aided Nature there should 
be none to chide them, smee they have add- 
ed to beauty’s store as well At most they 
have achieved only those effects which w^ere 
possible in Nature, and which under fortui- 
tous natural circumstances would have been 
wrought by the wise old mother herself For 
that matter, improved and varied colora- 
tion, alteied form and changed season, have 
all been the work of Nature manifesting 
herself through the skill and comprehension 
of good gardeners Yet she yields not all, 
nor many, of her secrets The blue carna- 
tion still eludes them 

Black tulips are grown nowadays for the 
perfumer, yet one seems to recall that the 
black tulip was once a floral ignis fatuus, 
dreamed of on a thousand pillows, yet ever 
somewhere out of reach Of tulips generally 
It is true that no flower has been more 
greatly changed by the friendship and sym- 
pathy of the gardener tlian this one A tulip 
once swept western Europe with a fervor 
for its culture that is comparable only to 
the buoyant projects of plantation days 
Few tulips now resemble, save superficially, 
the wild stock whence they sprang, and cul- 
tivation has so divided the species as to 
render identification and naming difficult 
beyond practicability The creation of new 
varieties m Holland, early m the seven- 
teenth century, brought to pass such intem- 
perate speculation and consequent ruin as 
caused the government to intervene At the 
height of the frenzy as much as 1300 florins 
was paid for a single bulb, and stock com- 
panies were formed with such a bulb as 
their only asset The tulip in your garden 
IS histone Ten to one its floral ancestors, 
in direct Ime, once set all Holland by the 
ears 

To search for the reason of color is not 
to grope in the dark, since with more or 
less difficulty the chemical constituents of 
floral colors have been segregated This does 
not answer the question, however, for men 
cannot know why it is that a certain bloom 
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The Original Etching 

of the 

Bok Singing Tower 

in the December issue was etched 
specially and exclusively for Na- 
ture Magazine by Benson B 
Moore, noted wild life etcher So 
far as we have been able to discover 
It IS the ONLY ETCHING OF 
THE TOWER m existence Thir- 
ty-five proofs were taken of this 
etching and the plate destroyed 
There are left available five proofs, 
all signed by the etcher 

These five etchings 
will be sold for ^12.50 each 
as orders are received 

NATURE MAGAZINE 

1214 16th Street Washington, D C. 


Choose from Out 75 Varieties of 
Beautiful 

WATER 
LILIES 

These richly colored, fragrant, 
easy to grow gaidcn flow us may 
be planted from April until the 
last of August Ours are the larg- 
est Aquatic Gardens in Amer 
ica Every root guaranteed^ 75 beautiful Varieties from 
which to make your choice in our fiee, illustrated Cata 
log Send for it NOW 

The W. B. SHAW Aquatic Gardens 

Dept. A, Kenilworth, Washington, D. C 



TEN CACTI 

Blooming size All different 

Postpaid for $230 


Table garden size ^2.00 



JAMES ALLAN 

Mountain Park New Mexico 


World’s Largest Dahlia Grower 

Send, today for my Tree large Catalogue on 
Dahlias, Glads, Ins, Peonies, Phlox, Flower- 
ing Shrubs and Peienmals 

J K ALEXANDER 
(The Dahlia King) 

107 Central St , E Bridgewater, Mass 




returned with this adver- 
tisement will bring you— 

TWELVE (12) Norway Spruce 'IVees — 10 to 
16 inches tall — five years old' If any fail to 
forivt, you will receive fresh trees without cost 
A fine investment Decorative evergreens have 
high marlset values 

Be sure to write your name and address vainly 


athe living tree guild Dept 74 a 
A 468 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 4 

Bfat-umal Eeadguarters for Guaranteed Liying Trees^^ 
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should show a preference for the creation 
of >elIow pigments, and another for those 
that are scarlet, and a third for purple d}t.s 
Nor can they compichend the subtle chem- 
istry by which the flowers confiim then 
choices All that they do know is that pioto- 
plasmic granules of colored pigments aie 
piesent m the petals, or in the cell fluids, 
tind often in strange yet ordered patterns 
And they cannot guess why carnations aie 
so sweetly stubborn about being blue 
Gardeners have tried these many years 
to create a blue rose, and there have been 
some pretentions to the honor of achieve- 
ment Yet the “blue” rose never is blue It 
is a sickly compromise, far from cerulean 
and altogether depressing to look upon \ 
rose as blue as the cornflower, a rose of 
Tynan purple — what flowers they would 
be ' Or a blue carnation The reward is 
uoitliy of the quest 


ORANGE BLOSSOMS ON 
YOUR LAWN 

BY G. G. Nearing 

You can grow your own orange blossoms 
outdoors if your locality is no colder than 
Philadelphia — or even farther north by giv- 
ing shelter and protection from the wind 
The Hardy Three-Leaved Orange (Fon- 
cirus tnfohata) will thrive unprotectf’d m 
the open in southeastern Pennsylvania 
Spring clothes it in large white fragrant 
flowers, and even more strikingly its golden 
fruits nestle among the dark leaves in Oc- 
tober 

Do not try to eat them Inviting though 
they look, the pungent gummy juice pei- 
mits no liberties Tiny oranges with 
Icmon-hke beak and a downy skin, then 
only uses are to beautify the landscape and 
bear their numerous seeds 
The Hardy Orange grows into a small 
gnarled tree twelve or fifteen feet high The 
deep color of the leaves might lead you to 
hope that they will not fall, yet the grown 
tree is not an evergreen, though young speci- 
mens keep part of their leaves all winter 
where protected from the wind 
The winged twigs, however, retain their 
green color, and if regularly sheared, be- 
come so dense that the effect is almost that 
of an evergreen even after the leaves have 
fallen 

For a protective hedge Poncirus deserves 
high recommendation Its thorns, an inch 
or two in length, offer a merciless front 
through which neither man nor beast can 
pass It does not outgrow its place like the 
Osage Orange, nor put out long soil-rob- 
bing roots as many hedge plants do 
Furthermore it prefers a strong soil, even 
clay, and transplants easily at almost any 
season In northern localities it is safest 
moved in sprmg or summer and with a ball 
of dirt 

The blossoms appear early m spring be- 
fore the new leaves They are real orange 
blossoms, but of two types On some trees 
occurs a form with narrow petals, not near- 
ly so fine as the normal shape It is best 
to plant the broad-petal form 
A good tree of the Hardy Orange gives 
you three beauties — the bloom, the fruit, 
and the deep green foliage 


Vermont Sends This 

‘‘Sap Bucket” 

o£ Real Maple Hearts 



You’ll love them — afresh fioni the heut ot the 
maple countiy T) iintilj packed m a unuiue 'Sip 
liuiktt of natural wood a-, illunti ited A true 
maple confection Dthciou^ly '.mooth uu! iiih in 
the tans of the suj,n ortliaid i\ovtl foi lindse 
candi 01 puzc',— icUil foi gifts Send todas for 
joux Sap Bucket— contain-, 1 lb 'i 0/ mt Fu h 
duly — to jou 01 to ^our 
list— VI 10 p o s t p 1 1 d 
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Maple Grove Candies, inc 
Route 25 

5t Johnsbury, Vermont 


CORD 

FRONT DRIVE 

Owners lell ns tlie Cord 
front-drive has brought 
hack the thrill, long for- 
gotten; that of driving 
their cars for the pleas- 
ure of driving. 

— E. L. Cord 

Auburn Aliomobile Company 
Ai burn, Indiini 



Advance Weather 
Information 

. . and for only $10, too! 

A 

X jLLL scientific weather forecasting is based primarily on at 
mospheric pressuic You can have in your home a Taylor Stormoguide (Simph" 
fied Barometer) that will indicate this pressure and translate its meaning into 
simple, everyday weather information, good for twelve to twentyTour hours 
m advance 

Taylor Stormoguide Junior, with its easy reading dial and handsome bakelite 
walnut case, has a very definite use in every phase of your out'oFdoor plans 
Consulted often, it will enable you to take advantage of favorable weather 
conditions, — warn you in advance of poor 

Built on correct scientific principles, by a firm who has specialised in 
accuracy since 1851, Stormoguide Junior is an inexpensive but reliable weather 
forecaster Not a toy, it will last for years Used in the bouse, no need of going 
outside to consult it 

^/(?r STORMOGUIDE JUNIOR 

will give you years of faithful scrMcc There is nothing about it to wear out 
It requires no winding or other attention Once hung on your wall, it will be 
a source of help and pleasure foi a long time to come 

Taylor Stormoguide Jr has a 4|/2'inch white, easy reading dial and is 
adjustable for altitudes 0 to 2500 feet It is suitable to use on the wall or 
to stand on table or shelf It is procurable almost everywhere, but if you are 
remote from a dealer, use the coupon below, and Taylor Stormoguide Junior 
will be sent diiect to you, safe delivery guaranteed Price each $10 

Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N Y., U. S. A. 


Canadian plant 
tycos building 

TORONTO 


MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
IIN GREAT BRITAIN 
SHORT & MASON, LTD . LONDON 


Taylor Instrument CompameB 

89 Ames Street, Rochester, N Y 

Enclosed is $10 Please send me one Taylor Stormoguide Jr I understand you guarantee 
safe delivery. 

Name 

Address 

Town State 
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WOOP^ ARCTIC iPOWN i»l,EEPi NO RO B E ^ 


Beech Woods 

to Redwoods 

YouWe Sure of real SLEEP! 

17 ROM the Harvard Forest, at ex- 
quisite old Petersham in the Mas- 
sachusetts hills, to the Klamath red- 
woods of Northern California, travel 
how you will, find shelter as you may 
— you’re sure of sleep m comfort 
every night under the care of your 
Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe. 
Light in use as a 3 -ounce fly rod 
Self-regulated remarkably by nature’s 
best method, in Woods Everlive 
Down, from Northern waterfowl. 

WOODS MANUFACTURING CO , LTD , 3012 La 



Make your nights doubly welcome, regard- 
less of the weather Clear, rainy or blowing 
like fury, noisy whip-poor-wills, booming 
rapids or howling coyotes — inside your 
Woods It’s cozy as a bear cub’s hollow 
Crawl in — ^you’re due for happy dreams* 
Used on the U S Navy airship Los 
Angeles and by the Byrd Expedition in Ant- 
arctica Unequalled for sportsmen and porch 
sleepers Made flat like a blanket, buttons 
to form a bag as shown, closing with wide 
underlap Eainproofed windbreaker-fabric 
cover Lined with finest obtainable pure 
virgin wool kersey or army flannel 

Sold by leading sport shops If not dis- 
played, please write to us Folders giving 
full details, prices and guarantee of satis- 
faction, FREE 

3t., Ogdensburg, N.Y., in Canada, Ottawa, Ont 


OVERNIGHT from San Irancisco or Los Angeles 



New, inspiring sights this summer ... in 
America’s most popular national playground! 
Two weeks of swimming, fishing, riding and 
touring that will bring out the real youl 
Any travel agent will plan a Yosemite stop- 
over on your Western trip. If time skouldhe 
short, take an all-expense tour, from 2 to 4 
days and $30 to $76.25, For scenic folders, 
write: Yosemite Park and Curry Co. , Yosem- 
ite National Park, California. 

YOSEMITE 

[rMARIPOSA BIG TREES 


It's Great Sport 
Canipind^Way/ 




Take a Zagelmbybb Auto Camp Teaileh 
along and you 11 get more fun out of camp 
ing Just hitch it on behind your car and 
your driving and bleeping quarters are 
ready wherever you choose to camp Noth 
ing to do but raise the top No worries 
about pitching tents in the rain Carries 
all luggage Makes touring a pleasure All 
the luxuries of home— electric light kitch 
enette, ice box table and lockers Beds off 
the ground Bainproof and mosquito proof 
SEND TODAY for circular on new 
model just out and special price 
for a limited time 

ZAGELMEYER 
AUTO CAMP CO. 

1504 S Henry St 
Bay City, Mich 




MILES AND MILES 
OF MOUNTAIN LAKE 

Fsagrant pines pierce the sky calm water 
as smooth as lacquer no need to dig deep 
with your blade just flowing, tireless strokes 
Your “Old Town” floats hke a fleecy cloud , . 
the trip IS one long glide “Old Towns” are beau- 
tifully balanced — durable, sturdy and strong 
They’re modeled after the Indians’ craftsman- 
ship reinforced through modern manufactur- 
ing methods Your “Old Town” will go for years 
without any repairs Free catalog shows and prices 
many models As low as $67 Also shows big, 
fast, seaworthy, all-wood outboard boats for family 
use, rowboats, dinghies, and speedy step-planes 
Wnte today Old Town Canoe Co , 184 Main 
St , Old Town, Maine 

VM Town Canoes'^ 



FIALA 

SLEEPING BAG 

The best bag on the market for out 
door sleeping, camp or toui Not : 
“filled”bag — sanitary and scientificallj 
correct — can be washed, sunned am 
aired W rite for testimonials and prices 

LIGHT — ^SMALL— ^ & t P A 1^ I 

POWERFUL 

The Mirakel “Daylux” weighs _BwacuLAB ' 
only 10 ozs , wide biilhant fipld 
of vision, 8 power Binocular 
Equalled by few of twice the 
size and price Postpaid 

Wnte for complete catalog 

ANTHONY FIALA 
[47 Warren St, New York 



WELCOME TO 

Hotel 

MANHATTAN 

157 West 47th St., New York 
Large room and bath $2 50 to $3 

Double ^3 50 to ^5 

''In the heart of Times Square" 
Convenient to stores, theatres 
and garages 


“LITTLE TOAD WITH THE 
TINY TRUMPET” 

BY Colin Campbell Sanborn 

of Field Museum of Natural History 


All countries hold strange and interesting 
foims of life, one a queer mammal, anothei, 
a strange bird, and anothei cuiious insects 
or reptiles Among the Amphibians aic 
many species especially interesting on ac- 
count of then unusual habits in the propa- 
gation of then lace 

Darwin’s Toad is, perhaps, the most ic- 
markable example of this, for the male has 
all the cares of the family, while the female 
has only to lay the eggs This toad lives in 
the cold, damp forests of Southern Chile, 
from Concepcion southward It was first 
discovered in 183S, probably in the Province 
of Valdivia, by Dai win, who at that time 
was the naturalist on H M S Beagle dur- 
ing her famous trip around the woild It 
was named Rhinoderma daricini in his hon- 
or 

During my recent work in Chile I was 
ever on the w^atch for this fellow It was not 
until I leached Lake Rinihue in the 
Province of Valdivia that I found them in 
any numbers 

Lake Rinihue lies in the foothills of the 
Andes, suirounded by virgin foiest, the wet 
mossy floor of which is never touched by 
sunlight Little biooks of icy watei flow 
down the hills, winding in and out among 
the tiees, on their way to the lake Here 
and there they foim a small bog or swamp 
and in such places Darwin’s Toads were 
very plentiful From here they ranged 
through the forest until one could truth- 
fully say, “the woods were full of them ” 
The dark, gloomy forest echoed all day with 
their calling which is a soft whistled peep- 
ing repeated three or four times 

This little toad is not more than an inch 
long, including the tiny projection at the 
end of the nose The Chileans call it “el 
sapito con la Uompita chiqutta“ or “the 
little toad with the tiny trumpet ” 

While one might say that these toads 
all wear the same black and white trousers 
and vest, with variations in pattern, their 
coats are of different shades Some aie 
bright green, others dull green, some are 
grey, others tan or brown, and still others 
are almost black 

Darwin secured the first specimens of this 
species, but their remarkable breeding hab- 
its were reserved for subsequent discovery 
The first observer to find individuals with 
abdomens swmllen with young was Claudio 
Gay, the author of the famous “Historia 
de Chile ” He supposed, and naturally 
enough, that tliese specimens were females, 
and that the young were born alive instead 
of being hatched from eggs 

More detailed examination by Jimenez 
de Espada, the great Spanish herpetologist, 
in 1872, revealed the fact that such swollen 
specimens were males Also, that the pouch 
m which the young developed was m reality 
tile enormously enlarged, internal vocal sac 

Most frogs and toads have some form 
of vocal sac, either external or internal, 
which can be widely distended when tlie 
animal calls This sac is transformed into 
a brood pouch in Darwin’s Toad It lies 
just under the skin of the belly, and ex- 
tends to the groin, covering the entire undei 
surface of the body Proportionately, it is 
the largest vocal sac to be found in any 
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of tlie amphibians, but it probably never 
reaches this unusual size except during the 
period of the development of the eggs and 
\ oung 

How the eggs are deposited and feitilized, 
and how^ they are placed in the mouth of 
the male parent, has nevei been observed 
Ilie numbers of young found in a single 
male varies fiom eleven to sixteen The 
emergence, which is apparently not assisted 
to any dcgiee by the male, was observed hv 
Ivrefft He reports that they were deposited 
as tadpoles, some before and some just 
after the stage at which the arms appear 
externally Other observers have found com- 
pletely developed froglets in the pouch 

Many tropical frogs do develop com- 
pletely within the egg, and do not go 
through a tadpole stage The large yolks 
with which the eggs aie provided m such 
cases being sufficient for their entire per- 
iod 

Many cases of peculiar breeding habits 
of amphibians are found to be due to the 
absence of normal water conditions under 
which our familiar species breed It seems 
likely that in the case of Darwin’s Toad, 
the fact that they are found chiefly in the 
neighborhood of swiftly running mountain 
streams in which eggs would be swept away, 
has developed this curious habit on the part 
of the male An extraordinary parallel to 
these breeding habits is found among the 
ocean cat-fishes, in which the male caines 
the eggs in his mouth until the young are 
hatched 

It IS to be hoped that some day a few 
Darwin’s Toads will be brought here, that 
they may be more intensively studied and 
another of Nature’s mysteries satisfactorily 
solved 
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Roller Skate 
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^^Speed Without Noise' 

no 181 -. 

SuperCombinationEubber Tire Skatefor 
Boya, Girls and Grownups Price $4.00 
From Dealers or sent direct POSTPAID 
on receipt of price and dealer's nam e- 


You Ought To See How 
FAST and SILENT You Can Go on 
“CHICAGO” Rubber Tire Skates! 

Try the better skates—^nDoy real roller skating— 
Get a Thrill ' The easy-running, ball-beanng wheels 
spin 10 times longer— the hard composition Rubber 
Tires are noiseless, yet they outwear steel wheels 
2 to 1 For Health —Speed — Pleasure and Safety, 
“CHICAGO" RubberTire Skates, Lead AH Others. Try 
theml Be sure to ask for “CHICAGO’S"— then you. 
will get the Best and Guaranteed Skate Don’t ac- 
cept substitutes -you want skates Champions use 

GET FREE BOOK 


Just Like CHAMPIONS USE 


Many World’s Records have been broken on '^CHICAGO" 
Skates CHAMPIONS prefer them because they travel faster, 
will not slip or get out of order The wheels wear 2 or 3 times 
longer and are GUARANTEED Alex Petyan skated from 
Chicago to Miami, Pla on one pair of skates Just think* 2400 
mues Why not get a pair and see how easy it is to beat the rest 

Jotn The 

‘‘Roll on Rubber” Club 

. Send for FREE Membership Certificate, 
get this beautiful gold finish skate pm 
and booklet "How to Roller Skate" 

Jiust enclose lOc to cover 'postage 
also dealer's name. 


No 101— Double Tread 
"TRIPLE-WARE" 
STEEL WHEELS 

New Modd for Boys Gitla or 
Grownups Will outlist any other 
steel sk tto made Finest steel 
grade A” ball bearing: wheels- 
high heel back wide toe clannps- • 
shock absorbinir „ krom dealers or 
sent direct POSTPAID on receiptof 
price and dealer a name 

Price $2 25 


“OUR GANG” 
wears 

“CHICAGO’S” 

They like “Speed Without^ 
Noise —and maybe they don't 
travel somel 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO. 

Established Over H Century 

4451 W. Lake St. Chicago, 11^ 



ALMOST A TRAGEDY— A 
JUNCO STORY 

BY R Bruce Horsfall 

In company with others of his kindred 
in feathers, a small snowbird started on his 
southern migration one beautiful day in 
early October They left the land from 
some customary point of departure and 
struck out over the trackless waste of At- 
lantic waters for the winter home in the 
South How he became separated from his 
fellow travelers one can not know It may 
have been that they had begun their jour- 
ney the evening before as most small birds 
do, and he had lost contact and direction 
m the dark, and was now winging his way 
alone, a lost and tired little land-lubbei 
The morning hours dragged slowly on 
with no land in sight and only the restless 
waters beneath Still he held bravely on 
confident tliat somewhere an the South was 
the land of his hopes and dreams, and 
knowing not that he had missed the direc- 
tion and was going ever farther out to sea 
That the shores veer to the westward he 
had no way of knowing 

At last — to his intense relief — for he must 
have been nearing the end of his powers — 
appeared in the distance the top of a dead 
tree — two trees in fact, and between them 
two blackened stumps of still larger trees 
broken squarely off midway of their boles 
The yellow of the freshly broken tops shone 
111 the sun 

Where there were trees, there would be 
land and the little traveler put forth all of 
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New FREE Book Tells 
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T he Ro&icrucians know howl 
For ages flie} have demon- 
strated a gi eater knowledge and a 
supciior powei over all obstacles in 
life 

Let them help you solve your 
pioblems Their guidance will re- 
veal psychic laws and Mystic prin- 
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and successful m attaining health, 
prosperity, and 'sclj mastership 
The new fiee book, ‘'The Light 
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WOllENSAK MICROSCOPE 

S 

S OLVE the mysteries of insect, plant 
and mineral life with the Wollensak 
Microscope Reveal to yourself the 
beauties of nature hidden from the 
unaided eye One of these fine micro- 
scopes should belong to every student, 
dentist, physician, or scientist and 
should be part of the equipment of 
home, office, school, or laboratory Jt 
gives a mnge of magmfications from 100 
to 250 diarmfeis m steps of 25 Elabo- 
rately finished tilting stand, nickel tnm, 
plush lined case, prepared slide, com- 
plete instructions Ask your dealer, or, 
we will send you one postpaid Money 
hach guarantee Lower powered Wollen- 
sak models $2 50 to $8 50 Catalog free. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
860 Hudson Ave nue Rochester, N Y, 

AkllViQTS '‘•‘EfA'o 01 coo. 

UNLl 10 II4YS FREETKIAl 

BINOCULARS 

An old reliable firm offers High 
Grade French Binoculars, six care- 
fully selected High Power Lenses 
guing 8-milo range Hinged body, 
center focusing shain clear defini- 
tion and wide field of view Sturdily 
built, guaranteed perfect and will 
give a lifetime of seivico to Hunters, 
Tourists, Engineers, Nature Students, etc The best In- 
stiuuient on the market at $8 7) Case and Straps in- 
cluded At this low price you can't go wrong, so order 
today If not satisfied at end of ten days' trial, money 
promptly refunded (10 I ears of Honest Sqtiaie Deahng) 
BENNER &. CO D-3 TRENTON, N J 



Used & New Field Glasses 

Pocket size prisms in 3%, 4, 5, 
6, 7 & 8 powei, 3 to 12 oz 
weight, $13 to $35 Zeiss, Hen- 
soldt (Including “Dialyt"), Mir- 
akel, Busch Schutz, Lemaire 
At (0 Colmont and 'Megaphos. 
Galilean or "field glasses" S3 
and upward Satisfaction guaran- 
teed Sent on approval 
J ALDEN LORING 
Box K 0-we-flo, N. Y. 
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IHt/otivti orMiriO 

, CO 
VictZr Blda» 
nport, 
Iowa.. 



Make money taking pictures. Prepare quickly during 
spare time. Also earn while you learn. No experience 
necessary. New easy method. Nothing else like It- 
Send at once for free book. Opportunities in Modetn 
Photo&'iiphy, and full particulars 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept 1604, 360t Michigan Ave Chicago, USA . 

dollar for box 

OXXJuljJLikJ of Florida sea shells or 
two dollars for a stuffed alligator 

GIFT 8C PHOTO SHOP 
P. O. Box 1958 Fort Myers, Florida 

Correspondence from Collectors Sohcited 

FREE CATALOG. 


CUSS PINS 



SOM£TMmoiffeff£f/r' pin compieii 

WirHSEPARATE DATE CUARD&CKAIN ZCOIORS 
STERLIWO SILVER *13S I20 b)Si20 

iFj SILVER plate 75 MOREJ 65 

Metal Arts CclInc 9 3QportlandAveJ)c!ie jterWjf_^ 



his itmamin" strength to reach it, too tired 
to do nioie than just skim the dancing wa- 
icis He had been hours and hours on the 
wing 

Presently the land itself came into view 
It was only a small blackened island of 
qutei shape, but it was his only chance foi 
d rest in all those troubled waters and he 
strove the hardei With an e\tia effort and 
with the aid of the back-draft of the mov- 
ing vessel the little Juneo dropped on to 
the taffrail and squatted unmindful of the 
many humans passing and lepassing before 
him Saved at last, but he could get no 
further He was spent A.n hour later he 
fluttered to a gentle hollow in the canvas 
of a coveied life-boat 
Had we not been so far out at that par- 
ticulai time this Junco stoiy would have 
had another ending Until long past noon 
the birdling rested Then the wind veered 
a trifle and brought down upon him a show - 
er of biting, stinging cinders That was too 
much for any bird to stand and he flew out 
behind the boat a short distance Then ap- 
parently for the first time he saw a long 
curving snow bank glistening m the sun 
behind the queer island Now, snow was 
his accustomed winter hunting ground and 
he gladly flew down to it only to sink deeply 
m when he tiied to alight 
Again and again he essayed the seething 
shifting white band and I thought we had 
surely lost the little fellow as we left him 
far behind still endeavoring to find a foot- 
hold on 'the unstable waters About an hour 
afterward I again espied him perched on 
the latticed rope under the hand-rail When 
evening settled over the waters he was still 
with us having in the meantime picked up 
a few crumbs thrown out by kindly hands 
When the sun again rose over the sea we 
were passing Sandy Hook and although I 
did not see him go I have faith that the 
little Junco had left with the earliest streak 
of dawn and had found his real tree-cov- 
ered land of promise, his goal through 
weary hours 

A Hiking Vacation 
Dyrus and Edith Cook, artists of Wood- 
stock, New York, have evolved some inter- 
esting and unique vacation trips for those 
who love to hike They have selected ne- 
glected trails in the Catskill Mountains for 
these trips, five days in length and they 
sound interesting Possibly some of our 
readers will be interested and we pass the 
information along, quoting three paragraphs 
from the announcement of the plan 

“We personally conduct We personally 
cook, wash dishes and inflate mattresses 
Jenny totes the load We (le, I) hiked 
across continent in 1921 and back in ’22 
Hay-doodles furnished about the only com- 
fortable beds on the trip There are no hay- 
doodles where we will conduct you We 
have provided air mattresses 
“Our parties are limited to six guests 
Our rates are $30 00 per trip We furnish 
food, mattresses, blankets, shelter tent and 
ponchos Our guests carry extra clothing, 
sweaters, toilet articles, etc We furnish each 
guest with a small ruck sack 
“These trips are not designed for the vet- 
eran hiker who can do twenty miles per day 
over rough mountam trails with beddmg on 
back They are designed for the man or wo- 
man in average health who responds to the 
thnll of invading the wild sections which the 
motor car and farm wagon cannot reach” 


New Worlds in 
Nature revealed 


By 


* fiLASS 



The glass for observing birds 
at close range 

giving 

Widest View Ever Attained 

and 

Clearness and Brilliance 

$16-50 

with natty leatheti case 


The Poc\et Class for Every Use 


MIRAKEL DISTRIBUTORS 

1214 16th Street Washington, D C. 



Fur Rugs 

Mounted Birds and Animals 

Jonas Bros ’ Rug and Trophy Catalogs 
illustrate Beautiful Rugs of Leopard (hke 
engraving above), Tiger, Mountam Lion, 
Bear of many kinds, and Mounted Heads 
of Deer, Elk, Buffalo, etc , also Mounted 
Birds Specimens sent on approval to re- 
sponsible persons 


OdQster Thxidertnisis 



1023 

Broadway 


AT LAST — The S-in-l Six Color Pencil 

Operating through the one barrel, 
this unique pencil writes in the 
SIX colors — Red, Green, Blue, 

Black, Yellow and Pur- for siu- 

ple Colors easilj. dents Office 

A practical Artists Architects 

necessity Draughtsmen and all business 

and professional people Only One of 
Its Kind It IS furnished with an ample 
supply of extra leads Fully guaranteed to 
please you or money refunded Sent Prepaid 
for $1 Agents Wanted — Full or part time workers — 
men women bovs girls Send $1 00 for sample pencil 
and ask special agent s price TERRIDE SPECIALTY CO , 
Room 1608-41 104 Fifth Ave N Y 


DAHLIAS 

Golden West, Tom Lundy, City of Portland, 
Mrs J Green, Challenge and Cream King , or 
Magnificent, Mrs Carl Salbacli, Hello, Mrs 
J Seal, Amiin Ra and The Grizzly All for 
$8 50, eithei group, $2 00 Postpaid west of 
Miss River, others add 25c for postage Re- 
quest Price List 

F E ROBERSON, Milwaukee, Oregon 
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of the Home Library 
WEBSTER'S NEW 

International 


dictionary 

**Tbe Supreme Authority** 

Universally accepted and used in 
courts, colleges, schools, business offices, 
and among government officials 

452,000 entries, mcludmg thousands 
of NEW WORDS, 32,000 geographi- 
cal subjects, 12,000 biographical en- 
tnes. Over 6,000 illustrations and 100 
valuable tables. 

Get The Best 

See It at any bookstore, or send for new 
nchly illustrated pamphlet containing sam- 
ple pages of the New Intemauonal, FREE, 
if you mention this magazine 

G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Spnngfxeld> Maas. 


HANDBOOK OF TREES 


With 801 illustrations which enable one to 
identify all of the tiees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States 
at an^ season 

$8 and $ 11 , according to binding 

AMERICAN 

WOODS 


A collection of actual wood sections (show- 
ing end, quaiter and fiat grams of each 
species), with text, giving uses, properties, 
distribution, etc The plates in which the 
tlim sections are mounted are removable 
for examination 

Issued in 14 toliimes, 2 j species in each 
$10 and $1'3 pei \ol , according to binding 
Send foi list of species in each volume 

Also, Wood Business Cauls, and mounts 
of woods foi Lanton and Micioscope 

ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 

LOWVILLE, N. Y. 



THE CIRCUS MOUSE 

in brownish grey wears 
his red coat like a 
British Soldier and 
his necktie like the 
Queen s Chamber- 
lain On his tail 
lie SUDPOJ ts a 
brown parchment 
shade with lively 
design It's a case 
of "love at first 
sight” with all 
who see him 
Sent postodd for 
$3 50 On approval 
of course 

THE 

BUTTERFLY BOX 
63 Franklin St , Boston, Mass 


NATURE 

IN PRINT 


Delightful Child Verse 

Rich in imagination and charming in 
simple poetic foim is Around a Toadstool 
Tabic b> Rowena Bastin Bennett The 
poems are about things of action and c\- 
piessed much as the child mind sees them 
in dll then newness and quasi-ni> stery 
We have tried them on oui foui-> ear-old 
— who IS, of couise, an unusual child, — and 
her strict attention and insistence on a 
complete reading of the book is the best 
revietv we can give Permit us, however, 
quotation of one verse, called ‘"Under the 
Tent of the Sky”, which goes 

The wind cracked his whip, 

The storm flashed a gun, 

And the animal-clouds marched one 
by one 

Under the tent of the sky 

There weie elephants, blue, 

And shaggy white bears, 

And dozens and dozens of prancing 
gray mares 

With their beautiful heads held high 

In a review of this charming book of verse 
for youngsteis, it would be unfair not to 
mention the delightful drawings made for 
it by Lucille Webster Holhng They have 
caught tire author’s verve in fine fashion 
The publishers are Thomas S Rockwell 
Company, 209 W Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago The book is listed at two dollars 
and we heartily recommend it 

R W. W. 


Scientific Book Club 
Those interested m Nature and Science 
now have a book club themselves in the 
Scientific Book Club It is fashioned along 
the prevailing lines of a book-a-nionth, but 
specializing m books of interest to the lay- 
man wdio has a flair for the scientific A 
distinguished editorial committee and advi- 
sory board assures that its selections will 
be worth while The club announces that 
“although strictly authentic, books recom- 
mended are not technical m any nairow 
sense, but are wTitten in a manner to be 
clear and understandable to the lay reader ” 
It IS planned to cover all branches in science 
during the year 


New Bulletins 

Three new bulletins that have come to 
hand and are of more or less specialized 
interest The Habits and Economic Im- 
portance of Alligators, being Technical Bul- 
letin No 147 of the U S Department of 
Agriculture, considers the state of the alli- 
gator today with relation to commerce and 
civilization It is by Remington Kellogg 
Quaking Aspen, being Technical Bulletin 
No 155 of the U S Department of Agri- 
culture, is a study in applied forest pathol- 
ogy written by E P hlemecke New Land 
and Fredi-W ater Mollu^ks from South 
America, written by William B Marshall 
and published by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, covers what the title suggests 



THESE REMARKABLE 

NEW NATURE 
SCRAP BOOKS! 

Can you call the trees and wild 
flowers you see by name? Can you 
identify them by their foliage — by 
the peculiar characteristics of their 
bark? 

Here’s a way that makes it easy — 
and It’s fun! You can not only identify, 
but press them m the pages of these 
books, permanently preserve them for 
future reference. Each book contains a 
full and concise description of our best 
known wild flowers and trees in full color 
on gummed stock. As each tree or flower 
IS discovered, cut out the gummed label 
and paste it beside the actual specimen 

It’s a |oIly way for grown-ups or chil- 
dren to know trees and wild flowers 1 Every 
nature lover should own these books 


Prjre Sturdily bound in cloth 



Get them at your favorite book store or, 
if not yet available there, you may remit 
direct to us If you are not fully satisfied, 
your money will be refunded cheerfully 

SAML GABRIEL SONS 
& COMPANY 

Dept. 14 

76 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Mention Nature Magaziibe when answering advertisements 
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Attract Hundreds of 

® '*'fjpHeerful Birds 

auiund join home — blue 

budi chukadci'., lob ns and 
viuri’, Thi\ Ktuillj undLi 
stmd join luhunu i-^n 

Friendly Bird Houses 

ne (uiistiucttd of wc dlur 
piooftd mittiiil nptcicnt 
1114 iiituid bark — itady to 
st‘t up 

3 bTr D H0USES$1 Postpaid-or <f you 
sent for -*^w«sh, pay postman 
__ ^ $1 plus postage Satisfaction guaranteed 

B Coules Co , 19 Commercial St Rochester. N Y 




Rustic White Cedai, Woodpecker, Bluebird, Wren 
— 3 Blouses $3 95 Delivered by piepaid Parcel Post 
— East Miss 

Catalog on Rustic Fences and FurniUne 

New Jersey Fence Co., Burlington, N- J. 


BEAUTIFUL BIRDS 

Direct from the Breeder 
5 Pairs Assorted for $15 00 

1 I’r Green Parakeets 00 

1 Pr Stiawber»'> Finches 4 00 

1 Pr Java Rice Buds 4 00 

Z Pr Zebia Finches 7 00 

ACTUAL VALUE $J0 00 

All 5 pairs shipped safely to you 
by Express for Special Price of $15 
BEAUTIFUL CANARY SINGERS $5 

Send P O Money Older with your order 
Send for BIG ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE to Bird Lovets 

BIRD HAVEN, P O Box 31. RESEDA, CALIF 



Birds of 


strongly bount 
daily use, sent (t 
postpaid for 

J. Horace 
McFarland Co, 

P.O.Box 67S 
EARRISBVSG. PENNA. 



By Geo M Sutton, former Pennsylvania orm- J 
thologist Descnbes and pictures common 
birds of Eastern and Middle States L 
pen sketches of birds and colored fron- 
tispiece 176^,5Hx7M 


BIRD -LORE MAGAZINE 


TELLS ALL ABOUT BIRDS 

Edited by Frank M Chapman, curator Dept Orni- 
thology, Am Museum Nat History How to s' " 
birds, build nesting boxes, feed-stands, t ' ” 

Color plate each issue 

$1 60 a year (0 Issues). Sample 
copy, 10 cts stamps Circular free 

Bird-Lore Magazine 

Box 675 Harrisburg, Penna. 



Squab Book FREE 

PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade Raised in 
1 month No mixing feed, no night labor, no young 
to attend Bell for double chicken, prices _ Write 



at once for free 48 p book telling how to 
breed and profit by new fast sales 
method. PLYMOUTH ROCK 
^ SQUAB CO ,704 H St .Melrose 
Highlands, Massachusetts Estab 
Hshed 29 years Founder of the squab industry Largest business! 
in the world in pigeons and pigeon supplies Reference any 
bank We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months trial 


We teach yon At Home by Mall to mount Birds, A,..- 
mals, Mead^ Ian Mura and Make Rugs Be a taxider- 
my artist Easily, quickly learned by men women and , 
boys Tremenaouelymteresting and fascmatinar Decorate 
home and den with beautiful art Make Big Pro,'" ' 
Spare Tune SBlhna Speevmena and Mounting for 
Frcasa Flnnlcaw^^^iihful book telling all about how , 
rree to leam taxidermy sent PV«e if ymi i 

state your AGE Send Today You will be delighted 

NorthwesteraSchoolofTaHilenny “cwahaWeb.**®^ 


Bird Studies in the Wild 

Conducted by an A 0 U member in her 
home, foothills of the Catskill Mts April — 
jNovember A place to rest, study — Away from 
noises — Sit and have the Bird^ come to you 
Good Board — limited to 6 — Modern conveniences 
— Reasonable rates — apply to 
MISS MILLER 

Capstone Farm, Kingston, N Y. 


The Insect World 

Fiom our experience birds seem to hold 
the mteiest of the majority of Nature 
loveis while insects appear to run a rather 
close race with wild flowers for sceond 
place The lange of the insect woild, of 
course, IS widei than the otheis, and hence 
often nioie baffling But by reason of its 
immensity of forms its fascinations are 
multiplied If thete is any \olunic which 
will tend to make one “insect conscious” 
It IS Insect B ays by Clarence Weed, 
just issued from the presses of D Appleton 
and Company Its authoi needs no intro- 
duction to those acquainted with worth- 
while Nature writing, and in this latest 
L'ook he has told, wuth his usual charming 
style, a fascinating stoiy It should be read 
before the Spnng is upon us, because the 
stones It tells wull make our spring and 
summer walks the moie fascinating for 
the interesting events of the insect world 
we will be inspired by this book to observe 
It IS listed on our Book Page and may be 
oidcicd thiough Nature Magazine 


Fot The Gardener 
Gaideners will find it extremely helpful 
to add to their library a copy of Heihaceous 
Petcmiials and they can do so for tlie 
expenditure of fifteen cents sent to the 
Superintendent of Public Documents, 
Washington, D C This booklet is Farmers’ 
Bulletin No 1381 of the U S Department 
of Agriculture and is the work of Furman 
Lloyd Mulford It deals with the use, ar- 
rangement, culture and propagation of 
herbaceous perennials and gives regional 
data on their planting The bulletin goes 
beyond the plants oidinarily listed by 
dealers and makes many valuable sugges- 
tions which should be of distinct value to 
gaideners When such excellent bulletins 
as this come to our desk from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, we are often moved 
to regret that more people are not ac- 
quainted with and taking advantage of 
such services as this one, performed for 
them by their government 


Bird Rhymes 

Some time ago we reviewed with pleasure 
a little volume of verse under the title of 
Bird Rhymes The author is Bert Dayton 
The book has been generally well received 
and is now brought out in a less expensive 
edition with paper cover The present price 
of the little book is thirty-five cents and 
four copies may be had from the Palisade 
Press, 125 Church Street, New York City, 
for one dollar 


Poems For The Tots 
In Little Poems for Little Folks, Viola 
Dare has presented a group of short and 
whimsical little rhymes designed to be read 
and reread to the youngsters in those 
moments when reading is the next thing 
to be done The Stratford Company, Boston, 
are the publishers and the price is one dollar 



NATURE SCHOOL 

The Pennsylvania State College 
for Biology, Science and 
Nature Study Teachers 

In the forest midst the quiet giandeur of 
the Alleghenies Splendid resident staff of 
expel t field naturalists College Ciedit Lec- 
tuies by pi eminent naturalists 

1st Camp — June 26 to July 17 
2nd Camp — ^July 16 to August 6 

For illustrated bulletin or 
information Address 

Professor George R. Green 
Director, Nature Camps State College, Pa. 


\At Home — By Mail 

fees, pleasant healthful 
^ work, a dignified, uncrowded 
I profession offering remark- 
i able opportunities Immedi 
3 ate income possible, many 
/ students more than pay 
f for course from fees earned 
while studying Graduates are 
earning SifO to $200 a week 
The first step toward success is 
to write today for details 

AMERICAN 
LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 

Member National Home Study 
Council 

21 Plymouth BIcig , Des Moines la 


EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 

WANTS TO KNOW how to Improve the soil and grow more 
and finer vegetables, more 
and better fruit, the finest 
flowers, plants, trees and 
shrubs, hot house methods, 
etc All told by E. C Vick in 4 
new books that answer prob- 
lems and assure success Price 
$6 Sent free on approval, pay- 
able $1 a month it satisfied 
Send nametodayandget books 
at publisher’s risk. Garden 
folder free THEO AUDEL, 6S 
W. 23 St , New York Dept V2S 



ATIEKIION— MATURE LOVERS 

Nothing in the insect world is more beautiful than the feunt moths of our 
larsL ilk spinnin.? spetits with their brillimt colormts of blues ircens 
reds and iiiteriiiediate shades It is a beautiful sight to see them emerge 
from their silL cocoons in the 
Spring with embryonic wings 
'nhich in 20 minutes expand 
to full size a to 0 inches 

Hundreds Bought Last Year 

I am now ready to supply 
individuals clubs ediuational 
institutions etc with living 
silk cocoons from which moths 
mil emerge this Spnng com- 
pnsins our 1 irge moths Polv pho- 
muB Cccropia Promethca and 
Cynthia assorted at these prices 
5 assorted cocoons for SI 00 10 for 
$17=5 15 for $2 26 25 for $150 50 
for $6 00— Luna moth cocoons or 
papered (unmounted) Lunas 70c 
each — or mounted in glass-topped Hiker mounts SI 25 eaoh Color photo- 
graphic reproductions of these moths will be supplied for 3oo additional 


C WM WURSTER, Suite 1608-C, 104 Fifth Ave , N Y C 


College Courses 


AT HOME 

Carry on your education Develop power to ini- 
tiate and achieve Earn credit toward a Bachelor 
degree or Teaching Certificate by correspond- 
ence Select from 450 courses in 46 subjects in- 
cluding English, Mathematics, History, Edu- 
cation, Psychology, Economics, the Languages, 
etc Write for catalog. 

®f)c iHnibcrsiity of Cfitcago 


423 ELLIS HALL 


CHICAGO. ILL, 


ROCKS and MINERALS 

A 40 paffe-illustrated-ouarterly magazine devoted to 
the fa cinating study of minerals and then collect- 
ing Subscription U S and Possessions $1 per jear 
Foreign $125 Sample copy 35e 
A subscription makes one a member of tJie Roolcs 
and Minerals Association 

ROCKS and MINERALS 
Dept. N Peekskill, N. Y. 


Rough and Polished Minerals 

We aie dealers in minerals and polished 
semi-precious stones catering onlv to those 
who arc Interested as collectors, students, 
teachers, naturalists, curators or craft work- 
ers We try to stock all varieties of polished 
semi-precious stones, genuine mined material 
only and correctly classified Price lists, 
circulars and approval blank upon request 
The Gem Shop, Box 380 Wolf Creek, Montana 


FOR SALE 

Bird and Wild Flower sanctuary 12j4 acres 
nearly all timbered Ideal for wild-flower t)r 
ginseng culture Also bees or poultry Three 
loom cabin Shed Price $1000 00 
Write for particulars 

R M. LE MIEUX 

R R No. 3 Tippecanoe, OHo 
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Tiee and FI outers 


Bird Homes of Distinction 



Price $30 00 

Size 30y„ \ \ 21 

Catalogue on request 

LEWIS P. KELLIc 

4, Dept N Peoria, III 


^ISONG Birds 



room Alartin Hou^e $21 00 Potterj Biul 
Bath, 27 inches high $8 7 5 10 inth Hion/o 
Sun Dial $b 00 Mur pines ait pupaul 
Vak jour Dealer or send foi literatuu 

Roderick Payne, Inc, **The Btrd House Man*" 
Box 504 Springfield, Oh o 



Nn $ \YTIEN' No 20 BLUEBIRD No 14 WREN 

^2.30 ^1.30 ^1.35 

Bangs’ Rustic Bird Houses 
Attractive and Practical Bird Homes 
Moderately Priced 

Illustrated, Circular Upon Request 

A. G. BANGS, Dover Plains, N.Y. 

All prices FOB Dover Plains, N Y Net cash 
uith orcltr 


MEED the BIRDS 

i||Use the Packard Automatic 
Feeder. 

i Keeps food dry, avoids 
waste, holds a quart, weighs 
(packed) 3 pounds, ahd 
costs and postage. Why 
pay more’ 

Special Mixture Bird Food 

Balanced ration Nothing else like if 
nothing else so good 10 pounds, $2 and 
postage 

Everything For Wild Birds 
Catalogue Free 

WINTHROP PACKARD 

1433 Washington Street Canton, Mass 




3 Rustic Cedar Bird Houses for $5 00 & Post Charges, 
Weight 10 lbs 

CRESCENT CO , Toms River, N J 


We have recLULd nunv icquests from 
readers as to whcie mi^lit bt olitaincd 
pictures in color for use in ticc idLiitifica- 
tion work \\c have, until now htm foiad 
to admit we didn t know of an\ Xow 
there comes for retiew' copies of Our Fxrs 
and Out ild Fl(n^c7<;, vhich lill the de- 
mand in considerable nuasuie, not otdy 
for trees but also for wild flowtrs This,, 
books die interesting and diffeient from 
an> thing we luve thus far encnunteied 
In the tree book we first find coloied juc- 
tuies of forty-eight trees, — showing the tree, 
bark, leates and fruit There arc siv to a 
sheet with gum on the back so the sheets 
may be cut out and p isled on subsequent 
blank pages Following the pictures conies 
condensed dcscnptnc mattei on the trees, 
then pages prepared for the enteiing of a 
record of the name, place and time of dis- 
covery and lemaiks Another gummed sheet 
is provided for the labeling of siiecimens 
and mounting them In the back of the 
book IS Secured a lieuy maniU einelope 
to contain die specimens The whole result 
of the use of the book will be a peisnnally- 
macle-up album of one’s tree i lentiheation 
actuilies The same idea is followed out 
with the flower book The books sell for 
two dollais each and are biought out Iw 
Samuel Gabriel Sons and Company, Nc^/ 
\oik Cit> The separate gummed slue's 
togethei with the desciiptne mattei are 
sold separately at fifty cents a set 



Another Carillon 

Publication in our Floiida issue of the 
etching of the Bok Singing Tower at Lake 
W ales, Florida, brought much appreciative 
comment Miss Enid Johnson of Simcoe, 
Ontario, Canada, writes in appreciation 
and also sends us a picture of another 
carillon This stands in Simcoe and was 
elected as a memorial to the men from the 
County of Norfolk who fell in the Great 
War The caiillon has twenty-three bdls 
It w^as dedicated in 1925 and programs of 
concerts have been played upon it since then 



aappciis uiat -i 
cukUIj cimxtiuittd bud 
niiilt l)> aa ineepcnemed hmldti 
v\ill hin„ \ .11 ant ill suiinuu 
Bird after Imd will eeamiru it 
talk it over with hti mite and 
then IH awa\ and build i nt^t 
under some old eaves 'lou won 
del whj Birds, like puip't 
luve tneii little peuihiutus 
Thev w int a teitam si/t piopoition wood, 
opuuius, eti 

''ong Birds Prefer Dodson’s Houses 
hei lu^e Mr To^eph H Dodson \mcn i^ 
toumoit autlioiitj on buds, Inu ^tudlid 
Mitir 'uhiti for 'lO vtais and builds 
h msts nui shelUis as 
the birds want tlum 
Stnd for his intui st- 
nm ti loK ' '1 ni ii Fii n I 

1 1 ri NDS CMI How III 
Win Tidm It tills 
use vou how ,011 eui hive 
li'ids in join tnemisi 
till jtn lound Sen<l| 
for i eopv tidij It I 
Is niEE 


JOSEPH H DODSON, Inc 
223 Harrison St , Kankakee, III. 


Bird Home of Unusual Beauty 

Hand made, genuine 
biieli bark wien house 
Evtremeh attiaitive pin 
tuallj w itu and stoim 
pioof and most duriblt 
Bv mail postage paid on 
liceipt of $2 25 
NORBERT BACKES 
General Delivery St Francis, Wis 



"B/G BOOM” in Building Activity 
assured for Spring 



BIRDHOUSE 


The Home the Birds prefer — rents 
on sight — good ventilation, which 
birds like, yet ample protection 
from wind and ram Made from 
real Lincoln Loos tinted a soft 
Ijrown Shipped ‘'knocked down'’ 
with bolts so that it can easily 
be put together and taken apart 
for cleaning at end of season 
Built and colored to U S Gov’t 
Specifications I v Ihe makers of 
LINCOLN LOGS AND LINCOLN BRICKS 

LINCOLN LOGS 

Room A, 232 E Erie St , Chicago, III 

Enclosed is $ for Bud Houses Money 
to be refunded if not satisfactory 

Name 

Address 
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SPECIAL LIMITED EDITION 
Now Available in Convenient Form 



THE CHEWINK 


BIRD AND ANIMAL 

PAINTINGS 

By R. Bruce Horsfall 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR 

M any readers of Nature Maga- 
zine have asked when the beau- 
tiful color pictures of birds, mammals 
and insects that have appeared in 
Nature Magazine would be available 
separate from the Magazine The de- 
mand has been so insistent that this 
IS the result 

A beautifully printed boo\ contain' 
mg 1 68 pictures in full colors, three 
and one'half by two and one'half 
inches, and a beautiful frontispiece has 
been printed and is now available 
Each picture is accompanied by con- 
cise description of the character and 
habits of the subject 
Helpful suggestions are included to 
show the use of the book for school, 
camp, home and other educational 
purposes 

Despite the high cost of color plates 
and printing all this will cost the 
readers of N.ature Magazine , — 

MAIL COUPON $ *1 
AND 1 


American Nature Association 

1214 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D C 

Enclosed please find $ for 

hooks of R Bruce Horsfall’s Bird and Animal 
Paintings 

Name 

Street Address 

City 

State 

Please make address complete and legible 
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FORESTS 

AND 

MANKIND 


By 

Charles Lathrop Pack 

President of the 
American Tree Association 

AND 

Tom Gill 

Forester 


250 PAGES 
64 ILLUSTRATIONS 

... a book to own 
and to readtimeand 
time again by those 
who seek knowl- 
edge of the impor- 
tance of the forests 
m their historical, 
social and econom- 
ic relations to man- 
kind. 

fust Of the Press 
Price $3.00 


Order from 

AMERICAN 

NATURE ASSOCIATION 

WASHINGTON, D. C 





A New Binder for 


Nature Magazine 

Every number of Nature Magazine ib 
worth reading again and again For your con- 
venience and pleasure, wc have secured an 
entirely new binder for copies 

Grasp this opportunity for greater enjoy- 
ment from your magazines — bind them in 
our special two-tone, hand colored cover, em- 
bossed in gold and they will be preserved to 
give you a lifetime of enjoyment 

Many requests make it possible for us to 
offer you these artistic, leather-like covers, 
pictured above, especially created for our 
members, in which you can insert each issue, 
as you receive it, in a half minute, without 
any punching or other annoyance to try 
your patience 

Each Binder Will Hold Twelve Issues 
and Is Guaranteed. Your Money Re- 
funded If You Are Not More Than 
Pleased. ^2.00 each 


Your Name Stamped in Gold 

If you want your name stamped in gold on 
the cover of your binder add 50 cents to 
regular price Stamping will delay mailing 
of binder about one week 

American Nature Association 
1214 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

. — — — . — — — . — — 

1 MAIL THIS COUPOxN— PRINT PLAINLY 

I The Americ\n Nature Association 
I Washington, D C Date 

I Send me Distinctive covers for 

I Nature Magazine, for which I enclose $ 

I If I am not unusually pleased I will return 
them to you within 5 days, and my money will 
I be lefunded to me 


Name I 

Street 

City and State 1 

I 
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CHRISTJAN. PSYCHOLOGY 


A'" ^ 



I ’■ 

I < 


' ^ W ^ \ Leads Nen andWomcn 
v^ to the Kingdom of God 

j and adds unto them the 

r lli'^Things and Conditions 

l| inecessau to their Happp 
- ; /> , '/ ness, as Jesus promis<^. 

\ / It teaches them to pray 
. -* for the things they want 
' in such a way as to gel 
them.as Jesus said they should. 




For nineteen hundred years the 
\\orld has sought a better understand- 
ing of the teachings of Jesus, which 
would enable men and women to have 
the more abundant life and happiness 
which He promised 

He said to some of His followers 
(Mark 11 24) “What things soever 
} e desire, when ye pray, believe that ye 
receive them, and ye shall have them ” 
It is a promise that anyone may get any- 
thing he vants, by praying for it — that 
is, by praying for it in a certain way 

Again Jesus said to certain followers 
wdio were worrying about their phys- 
ical and financial affairs (Luke 12 31) 

‘ But rather seek ye the kingdom of 
God, and all these things shall be 
added unto you ” There can be no 
doubt about what this promise means 
— especially if we read the context be- 
ginning at verse 22 It clearly and 
simply means that if one can find the 
kingdom of God, his physical and 
financial problems will solve them- 
selves — that there will be “added” 
unto him the things necessary to his 
happiness 

The tragedy of it is that these 
promises are not generally fulfilled in 
the lives and affairs of Christian 
people Millions have diligently 
sought the Kingdom of God for years 
without finding it — without having 
anything much added to them They 
have prayed earnestly for things and 
conditions they desired, without get- 
ting them Millions of these good 
people, in the churches and out of 
them, are cramped and hampered 


by poverty, limitations, lack, sick- 
ness, worry and disappointment 

But there is nothing wrong with 
these promises of Jesus The trouble 
is that men and wmmen have failed to 
understand and use them correctly 
They have thought the Kingdom of 
God IS a place or condition outside of 
themselves, whereas Jesus said (Luke 
17 21) “The Kingdom of God is 
within you ” They have understood 
Him to say, in reference to praying for 
the things they want “Believe that 
}e shall receive them,” and that is not 
what He said, nor will such belief get 
what Jesus promised they should. 

CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 

now comes forward with a great flood 
of the white light of simple scientific 
truth Under the illumination of this 
light men and women are finding the 
Kingdom of God and ha^'ang added 
unto them the things necessary to their 
happiness — they are learning how to 
pray for the things and conditions they 
w^ant in such a w^ay as to get them, as 
Jesus promised they should 

CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 
is a simple scientific system of Chris- 
tian life and thought wLich gives 
Christianity the power of godliness as 
well as the form, and puts into it the 
living, vibrant force which brings pros- 
perity, love, achievement, health, hap- 
piness, peace, and more abundant life 
It IS not a religion, nor a sect, but a 
movement within the churches, loyal to 
their wwk and ministry, and based 
squarely upon the teachings of Jesus as 
verified, explained, simplified, and 
practically applied by modern scientific 
Psychology 

CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 

is given to the world by Judge Daniel 
A Simmons, whose gifts to the world 


are already so rich and full He is 
widely knowm as a psychologist, author, 
teacher, and lecturer He is now, and 
foi more than fifteen years has been, 
one of the judges of the highest trial 
court in his state He is the founder 
of The American Institute of Psychol- 
ogy, with its thousands of students all 
over the world, and highly prizes the 
great mass of marvelously happy 
achievements that these students have 
reported as results of his teachings 

CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 

IS Judge Simmons’ crowning work — a 
w’ork in which the Christ-light shines 
foith as the true light of the world, 
leading men and women on to higher, nobler, 
happier and more abundant life He has set 
forth Its fundamental principles m a marvelous 
soul-thnlling lecture of 6,000 words entitled 
‘The Kingdom of God,” m which he tells ju^t 
uhat the Kingdom of God is, where it is, and 
how to set out to find it and enjoy its rich 
rewards A manuscript copy of “The Kingdom 
of God” will be 

Sent Free and Complete 

to anyone who will fill out and return to us 
the coupon printed below The sending of this 
remarkable lecture is a work of loving per- 
sonal service, rendered m the name and spirit 
of Him who said, “Freely ye have received, 
freely give ” Fill out and mail the coupon nozo 
Let nothing cro^^^l it from your mind 

The American Institute of Psychology 

2704 Law Exchange Bldg Jacksenville, Fla 


j The American Institute of Psychology 
I 2704 Law Exchange Bldg, Jacksonville, Fla 

I Please send me entirely free ami without anj 
j obligation, complete copy of Judge Simmons’ 
1 soul thrilling 6,000 word lecture, “The Kingdom 
j of God,” explaining the fundamental principles 
! of Christian Psychology, the new knowledge 
I that leads to a happier, more abundant life 
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itlemticrsftip J^omination Planfe 

AMERICAN NATURE ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Secretary, American Nature Association, 

1214 16 th St, N W, Washington, D C 

I nominate for subscribing membership in the Association and to re- 
ceive Nature Magazine 

Name 

Address 

name and address of nominating membfr 


ANNUAL DUES 

United States $3 00 a year 
Abroad $4 00 a year 


I of tbe annual dues is designated for subscription to tht magagmc 
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Old Faithful Geyser-^Yellowstone National Park 


See the World Famed Miracles of 



GRAND TETON 

NATIONAL PARKS 

One never grows tired of the curious, playful be 
, . steaming geysers . . . bubbling paint pots. Pp 
come from all over the world to see them, as v^ 
the magnificent canyon and towering wat 
Come this summer and gain new vitality fr 
varied outdoor life. Union Pacific takes you ^ 
West Yellowstone, the most popular entrt 
Yellowstone, via Union Pacific, on a con 
tour with Rocky Mountain, Zion, Bryce, Gn 
yon National Parks, or as an easy side trip 
to California and the PacificNorthwest. Visit 
Salt Lake City and Ogden at no additional 



Lengthen that 
Short Vacation 

— Go by Train 

Let Union Pacific add days to your stay in the 
West . . .where they will count most. Swift, 
smoothly gliding trains carry you in comfort all 
the way. Good food and considerate service make 
your journey a pleasure See the best of the 
West via Union Pacific, which serves 15 National 
Parks and reaches more of the scenic West than 
any other railroad. 

Take Advantage of Low Summer Fares 

Visit Yellowstone-Grand Teton National Parks . . . 
Colorado . . . Rocky Mountain, Zion, Bryce, Grand 
Canyon National Parks . . . California and Hawaii 
. . . Pacific Northwest and Alaska — at little more 
than half the usual fares. 

Let us tell you about escorted, all-expense tours 
to the West — the efficient, c»re-fr 

Write todav 
boo^^^ 


THE C 

UNION P» 


In re ply vug to advertise 




AN ECONOMICAL 
MOTOR-BOAT 
STURDY AS A STEAMER 

Economy — speed — safety — and durability — 
jou get these in an “Old Town” square-stem 
sponson powered -with an outboard motor She 
skims the water — shoots along as stoutly as the 
staunchest cruiser 

Ihe extra-strong stern cares for the weight of 
the motor Rigidity is wrought into the ribs 
no vibration or shaking This and the heavy, non- 
leak canvas means she won t “loosen up” and 
need soaking or caulking An “Old Town” doesn’t 
require going over for a long, long time 
Free catalog shows many outboard craft, in- 
cluding big, fast, seaworthy, all wood family boats , 
dinghies, rowboats, speedy step-planes and also 
all canoe types Write today Old Town Canoe 
Co , 185 Mam St , Old Town, Maine 

“Old Town Boats ” 


It's Great Sport 




Take a ZACELMEYni Auto Ckuv TuAiLEit 
along and sou 11 get moie fun out of camp- 
ing Just hitch it on behind sour eax and 
your driving and skeping nuaiterB ait 
ready wherever sou clioose to camp Noth- 
ing to do but raise the top No woiiies 
about pitching tents in the rain Tallies 
all luggage MakiB touring a pleasure All 
the luxuries of home — electric light kitch- 
enette, ice box table and lockers Beds off 
the ground Rainproof and mosquito proof 
SEND TODAY foi cmular on new 
model 3 ust out and special price 
for a limited time 
ZAGELMEYER 
AUTO CAMP CO 
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T he Land of Sky-Blue Water, the Land | 
of Hiawatha, the Land of Lakes — these 
and other titles have fastened themselves 

upon the States of Michigan, Minne- 

sota and Wisconsin to which this number 
of Nature Magazine is dedicated The edi- 
tors, in creating this issue, have borne in 
mind the travel- inclined, for heie is a land 
‘hat must be visited before the spirit of 
\merica is completely understood 

4: ^ * 

The northern sections represent, probab- 
ly as well as any in America, the rugged 
wilderness which the pioneeis found There 
die endless miles in all three states where 
the canoe is the only mode of travel and 
the lake and rivei the only highway 

There are beauty spots where moose and 
deer come at eve to drink, muskrats and 
lieaver shatter the quiet reflections on the 
lake wateis Perhaps the spectacular scen- 
ery and gigantic spaces of the West are lack- 
ing, but the 20,000 lakes, the great stretches 
of foiest, the twining rivers have a differ- 
ent charm, just as alluring and just as ten- 
acious 

Among the more delightful ways of either 
beginning or ending a trip to the Lake States 
IS a cruise across Superior and Huron by 
boat The staitmg point is Poit Arthur, and 
for several days one skims acioss the mighty 
Supeiior, then through the locks at Sault 
Ste Mane, then down Huron to Sainia 
Another marvellous boat trip is one down 
the Mississippi past the great bluffs that 
may some day be included in a National 
Park A thud jaunt should include a visit 
to Interstate Park, on the borderline be- 
tw^een ^Minnesota and Wisconsin, wheie are 
the beautiful Dalles of the St Croix rivei 
Quetico Park, on the Canadian National 
Railways, and Devils Lake, m Wisconsin, 
on the Great Northern line are two other 
spots much sought out by tlie thousands that 
the lake states during the sum- 
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Experienced Campers 

^^know their tents^^ 


Anything less than the dependable all- 
weather protection of a Carpenter tent 
IS just as bad as no protection at all 
Experienced campers know this Thou- 
sands of them save money by using the 
same Carpenter tents year after year 

Everything for Camping 

Carpenter tents stand up in all weather 
Auto tents, f abi mated by Carpenter’s ex- 
pert tent-makers, fold compactly to fit 
the running boaid 

Wi ite today /o? our Tent Cata- 
log No LOl It tdl'y all about 
camping — h&ts eveipthmg to take, 

GEOBeARPErfTER^tCo. 

TENTS— AWNINGS—FLAGS 

Tentmal er> for 89 Years 
604 North Wells Street, Chicago, III. 



To know Bird life 

in all its charming and intimate 
family details, you need the 
help of a 



BINOCULAR 



8 Power 

A compact, Iiphl prism binocular th-’t 
gives striking clarity of vision and bril- 
liancy of image, with unusually wide 
view ISO yards at 1,000 yards distance 

SflCTAA tncludtng tooled 
leather case 

MIRAKEL DISTRIBUTORS 

1214 16th Street Washington, D C 


mar 


We teach you At Home by Mall to mount Birds, A— 
mala, Head^ 2 an Furs and Make Rugs Be a taxider- i 
iny artiat Easily, quickly learned by men, woimh and 
boys Tremendously mtereatine and fascinatin* Decorate 
home and den with beautiful art Make Big 
Spare Time Selling Speeimena and Mounting fo 
PvAA R«rtlr«»Beautiful book tellinsr all about how , 
r rets DOUH. to learn taxidermy sent i^ee if you V 
state your AGE Send Today You wilt be dehsrhted 

NoithwestemSdiooIorraadenii) 
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along the scenically supreme route to 

NORTHWEST 

WONDERLAND 

Picture yourself “on top of the world’’ — bubbling over 
with excitement, thrilled by the grandeur of nature bills 
already paid, guides looking after your travel details, noth- 


ing for you to do but revel in the glorious pastimes of the . I 

great vacation lands. JtOTIu 5 lOfl^€§t 


That’s a vacation ’ Gone are all thoughts of care and rou- 
tine. The folks with you become companions of the type 
you like. A dozen times you think how marvelous is 
new, carefree, escorted, all-expense tour idea — jus^- ’ 
happy house party. 


And so many places to go, so many thing 
to do. . .each day more marvelous than 
is Yellowstone through the thrilling ' - 
way (170 mile motor trip without a 
Empire (Spokane), Rainier and its mi 
and Tacoma, world ports, Olympic ' 
last frontier, Puget Sound cruises t 
and Vancouver, challenging Mt. Ba 
include Alaska, Canadian Rockies, ► 


You can travel for a fortnight, aV 
little as $250 from Chicago. Oth» 
weeks, $145 and up. Let us tell yc 
of-the- World” vacations. 


% Milwau 

Electrified over the Rocki 


In replying to i 



Mars Hill Camp 

Union, Maine 


Fifteenth Season 

Provides constructive, healthful ac- 
tivity for the growing gul and con- 
temporary companionship of the right 
kind Promotes an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the outdoor world, self- 
reliance and good sportsmanship 
Horseback Riding, Tennis, Archery and all 
Water Sports 
Music — Dramatics — Crafts 
Rhythmic Dancing 

Enrollment limited to thirty-five — 
Ages 8-18 years For booklet and com- 
plete information, address 

BEULAH FRANCES PACK 

250 Forest Ave Lakewood, New Jersey 


NATURE CAMPS 

for Nature Lovers in the mountains 
of central Pennsylvania midst many 
rare plants and animals 
Penn State Summer Session 
First Camp — June 26 to July 17 
Second Camp — July 16 to August 7 
Intensive Field Work 
Special Lectures 

Illustrated Bulletin on Request 

Prof George R Green 
State College, Pa 



The Matson Navigation Company an- 
nounces a second Around-Pacific-Cruise, 
foi 1930, which will spend thiee months 
fiom September 20 in the balmy waters of 
the Western sea, visiting Hilo, Plonolulu, 
Japan, China, Australia, Samoa, the Fiji 
Islands and other out of the way places The 
ship IS the Malolo, that took the trip last 
year, and is one of tlie most popular of tlie 
line Reservations are being made from the 
New York office at 535 Fifth Avenue 


‘The glory that was Greece” is appealing 
more and more to Americans — as is “the 
grandeur that was Rome ” Plato’s olive 
grove, the Acropolis, the Parthenon and 
other spots in Athens sacred in the light of 
history, Thermopylae, Sparta, Delphi, 
where once tlie oracle proclaimed the des- 
tiny of men, the bluest of blue skies that 
aicli above the bluest of seas — with these 
and many other attractions Greece promises 
to fulfill the dreams of years The Hellenic 
Information Bureau, National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D C will help to arrange 
schedules and plans 


The American Nature Association trips 
to Grand Canyon, Bryce, Zion, Yellowstone, 
Glacier Park and Jasper National Park m 
Canada, and the two special yacht cruises 
up the Inner Passage of British Columbia 
have intrigued the mteiest of more than one 
thousand of the Nature Magazine readers, 
who have sent for the free booklet, On West- 
ern Trails, and queried the travel depart- 
ment for further information about them 
So that no one will be disappointed in find- 
Aat a late application for a place on one 
is refused, it may be well to 
no more than twenty will 
'greater num- 
ist who ac- 
he able to 
Sformal, 
•Id be 
date 


OGONTZ 

WHITE MOUNTAIN CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 

Answer the bugle call to a 
suinmei ot fun at Ogontz 
Euatic cal)ins on mountain 1 ike 
Golf hockey, archeiy, iiding 
Thiee inks a iiedc under West 
Point ca\ airy officer included 
in tuition Swimming, canoe- 
ing, sailing, aquaplaning 
Handicrafts natuio study 
French at table if desiiecl 
Tutoiing Physical e\amina- 
tion corrective exercises Un- 
der the diiection of the Ogontz 
School for girls 

Ogontz School P 0 
Pennsylvania 



Q Cape Cod Sailing Camps for Girls 

IJANSET 

Established 1905 

On Pleasant Bay, Soath Orleans, Massachusetts 

Learn to sail at Quanset Racing in safe Pleasant 
Bay with Cape Cod skipper Canoeing, salt water 
swimming, riding, all sports Stiong organization 
of able counselors Results in health building 
under medical supervision Camp farm safe milk 
Nimicutts 5-11 Quansets 12-18 Booklet 
Mrs E A W Hammatt 

_Box 24, 127 Newburv Street, Boston Mass 



cMerrywold 

* Camp for Cliristim Girls 10-18 Winthrop, 
Me Real tamping in the Maine uoods 
Canoe trips and mountain climbing fea 
\ tuied Daily tennis m^tiuttion bkttdiing 
.Exceptional swimming Experienced coun- 
Jcilor for every thiee girls Moderate fee 
Booklet Marjorie S Kirk, 320 Berk 
eley Drive, Syracuse, New York 



CAMP 

DUNE-BY-THE-SEA 

Playground of sun, salt air and waves 
Ship Bottom, N J On bieeze-swept 
island between ocean and sheltered bay 
Isorth of Atlantic City Girls b to lb 
Modem buildings Swimming Owneis, 
Philadelphia musicians Crafts dancing, 
singing opeietta Excellent food Booklet 
MARGUERITE N SIBLEY 
1626 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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CCCliER/KOlTH 


Boys 8-16 Groton, N H 

1 5th Season 

Come to a real camp full of fun and 
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Out here white-foamed 
surf ceaselessly booms on whiter 
beaches. Out here the sun shines 
brighter, and a cool, salt breeze 
whispers a song of far places 

Sit in the sun and loaf and invite 
your soul Plunge into the tangy 
sea and wrestle with tireless, laugh- 
ing breakers . . . 

Come and bring your bathing suit, 
along with your other sports togs 
. . . your golf kit, your riding 
clothes . . . for here’s bathing like 
you’ve never known. And in this 

UBe New 

E/HPIRE BtlLDER 

UBe Luxurious 

ONENT/VL LIMITED 


purer air there’s nothing to absorb 
the needed ultra-violet rays of the 
sun . it’s undiluted, health-giving 
sunshine* 

The sea, if you prefer it ... or 
some high, pine-fringed lake, where 
mountains with snowy heads gaze 
tolerantly down on you . . 

Glacier Park and Pacific North- 
west, and the Columbia River 
Country — all reached by sumptuous 
Great Northern trains — the new 
Empire Builder and the luxurious 
Oriental Limited. 

iT 

Your local ticket agent will 
supply you with new illus- 
trated literature, or you can 
write direct to Great North- 
ern Travel Headquarters 
at Saint Paul. 
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Rustic Hickory Days Are Here! 



Nature has answered the call of Spring — green leaves, green grass 
and sparkling waters are here again’ 

How about your Rustic Hickory Furniture^ 

Now you can have a choice of over 175 different styles to choose 
from, in either natural wood finish or pleasing color combinations. The 
biggest and best line of natural wood furniture on the market, and every 
piece is handmade from the choicest Northern hickory and imported, 
reed. 

Rustic Hickory Furniture is made for indoor or outdoor use — for 
resorts, lodges, summer homes, cabins, urban porches, sun parlors and 
lawns It IS the last word in comfort, durability and natural beauty. 

Our new catalog is just off the press Send for it today Ask for 
catalog D. 


RUSTIC HICKORY FURNITURE CO. 
La Porte, Indiana 

*^Each piece branded with our name*” 



WOODS Al^CXiC POVN St-EEPIWC ROBES 


Temagami or 

Lake Taho — 

Every Night YouHl SLEEP! 

F rom the Smoky Mountains to the Lau- 
rentian Hills, from Lake Temagami to 
Lake Taho, when sleeping under canvas or 
in other rough quarters you will thank your 
stars many a night for the cozy warmth 
of your Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robe 

At the salmon camps in the Maritimes, on 
the dude ranches in the Jasper Park country, 
m the picturesque wastes away down Silver 
City way, folks who get their proper sleep 
close to Nature give a lot of credit for it to 
their Woods Robes 

Self regulated remarkably by Nature’s best 



method, the W^oods Down Robe adjusts itself 
to all weather Giving you exactly the right 
temperature for proper comfort and sound 
restful sleep all night long Rainproofed 
windbreaker-fabric cover, lined with pure 
virgin wool kersey or army flannel, and inter- 
lined with Woods Everlive Down from 
Northern waterfowl Warmer than a stack of 
blankets, lighter than a pair 

Sold by leading sports shops and camp 
outfitters If not displayed, please write to 
us Folders giving full details, prices and our 
guarantee of your complete satisfaction, 
FREE on request 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 3012 Lake St , Ogdensburs, N Y„ m Canada, Ottawa, Out. 


TEN DAYS* FREE TRIAL! 

Eight Mile Range High Grade French 

BINOCULARS 

Only 

An old reliable fim offers High 
Glide Fioj'di Bino(ul,us, sK cait- 
fiilly selected High Power Lenses 
phing 8-inile range Hinged body, 
center fociwing, sharp clear defini- 
tion and wide field of -view Stuulily built, guaranteed 
jiLitect and ufll ghe a lltetmie at sei\ue to Himteis, 
Tourists, Engineers, Nature Students, etc The be->t In- 
strument on the market at $8 7') Case and Stiaps in- 
cluded At this low price you can’t go wrong, so order 
today If not satisfied at end of ten days’ trial, money 
piomptlv refunded fid Years of Honest Snnate Deahnj) 
BENNER & CO D-3 TRENTON, N. J 



Used & New Field Glasses 



Pocket sire prisms in 3%, 4, 5, 
G, 7 A 8 power, 3 to 12 oz 
weight, $13 to Zeiss, Hen- 
soldt (Including "Dialyt’). Mir- 
akel Busch Schutz, Lemalre 
At-^o rolmont and Megaphos 
Galilean or "field glasses" $3 
and upward Satisfaction guaran- 
teed Sent on approval 
J ALDEN LORING 
Box K 0-we go, N Y 


Magic Eyes ^7 

8LENSES£f“®S 

extend your vision ovei 15 
to 25 squaie miles See 
the multitude of things 
lie,e poneiful lenses will show you They 
onciuer distance and bring distant oh- 
jc'tb before your xeiy eyes Wonder*’ ul 
for hunteis, naturalists, tourists, etc 

Only 8 Lens Galilean Binocular Under $30 

Eight fine spaiklmg precision ground 
d’y and night len-.es No wonder they 
give crisp, cleai-cut detail expansive 
field and great lange Only 4%" high 
Fine compabS on top Graduated focusing 
scale 1 to 12 on middle bar Case and 
straps free Send for one today No 
COD No obligation to buy Tiy thena 5 clays Send check oi 
money ouler foi only $7 *15 within 5 clavi or return glass pai- 
tel post msuied Only adult orders filled Refeiences, please 



5 Days 
iFree Trial 


CATALOG 


Over 200 Glasses 
All Makes — $1-^120 


Eveiathmi? in hinoculars field jtlaases tdt'iconea and optnal instruments 
i bo iinest and I ftssortment in America C it m all inforinntion 

how to choose the best for \onr mdividnal ncoda 1 1 the T OWEST PRICE 

Try America's Leading Binocular House First 

DuMaurier Co., Dept. 85, Elmira, N. Y. 



At tins time of yeai he or she who has a 
hobby of Nature photography is looking 
forwaard to the summer’s opportunities AVe 
find in the Maich issue of American Photog- 
raphy (which, incidentally, should be sub- 
sciibcd to by all photographically inclined) 
a helpful suggestion wntten by A Brookcr 
Klugh, Nature editor of that journal, undei 
the title “The Camera for Nature Photog- 
raphy” Heie IS wdiat he says 

“I have recently received several inquiries 
to what IS the best type of camera for Na- 
ture photography The answer is that theie 
is no one “best” camera, if this means a 
camera wdiich will do e\ery kind of Nature 
work under all circumstances There is ho\y - 
evei, a type of camera wdiich wull do about 
ninety-five per cent of the work which is 
included within the range of Nature photog- 
raphy, and which will, incidentally, prove 
to be nearly a “universal” cameia, as far as 
all kinds of work — landscape, portraituic, 
genic, photomicrography, etc — are con- 
ceined This is the all-metal, double-exten- 
sion, plate camera, fitted with a compound 
shutter and an anastigmat lens of fiom / 4 6 
to J 6 8 Such a camera will handle all the 
phases of Natuie photogiaphy, with two ex- 
ceptions, these exceptions being the stalking 
of mammals and birds and the taking of 
flight pictures of buds Foi these two phases 
of Nature photography the only type which 
meets the requirements is the reflex, and it 
should, foi these purposes, be fitted with 
a telephoto lens 

“The chief points about the camera advo- 
cated above which icndei it especially suit- 
able for Nature photography are as follows 
The all-metal construction gives strength 
and compactness, and both of these features 
aie of great value in Nature work, where 
the camera has to be carried on all sorts of 
tups and set up in all sorts of places 

“These all-metal cameras are always, as 
far as I know’, supplied with single metal 
plateholdeis, and this type of plateholdei 
I have found to be eminently satisfactory, 
both as to light-tightness and durability 

“That a camera for Natuie photography 
must be a plate camera is quite apparent, 
firstly, because focusing on the ground glass 
IS absolutely essential, and, secondly, because 
panchromatic and superspeed emulsions — 
which are the two types of sensitive mate- 
rial needed in Nature photography — are 
available only in plates and film-packs, 
which latter can, of course, be used only in 
a plate camera 

“The double-extension feature is one which 
IS essential, as a great many subjects in Na- 
ture work are taken at such, close range that 
the bellows length of a single-extension 
camera is entirely insufficient With a dou- 
ble-extension camera life-size images may 
be obtained 

“The compound, or compur, shutter, is, in 
every way, a very satisfactory shutter foi 
Natuie w'ork It is not only durable and re- 
liable, but has a range of speeds which in- 
cludes y^o, y, and Yi seconds, which are 
very useful speeds in Nature photography, 
(Continued on page 347) 
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PARK 

Why cross the seas 
for Alpine wonders? 

J ASPER National Park and 5300 sqaare miles 
of untamed grandeur in the highest Canadian 
Rockies offer all that any vacationist can demand. 

Tall peaks to climb, on your own or with Swiss 
guides; glaciers and canyons to explore, trail 
rides; motoring over excellent roads; golf on a 
scenic championship course; tennis and swim- 
ming in a warmed outdoor pool — assure a vaca- 
tion programme full of enjoyment and romance. 

Jasper Park Lodge enhances your pleasure with 
the unostentatious luxury of fully serviced log 
cabins and the charming CentralLodge for bridge, 
music, dancing and congenial social contacts. 


Jasper Golf Week 

Sept. ly to Sept. 20 


Full information from any 
Canadian National Office 
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THE LOG JAM 


Reproduced from an original 
etching by Frank W. Benson 
through the courtesy of Mr. 
Benson and George Gage 



THE LUMBERJACK 

by Tom Gill 

F rom out America’s 3.esterdays emerges one of the most colorful characters ir 
all our history — the lumberjack He stands apart His home and life uere 
the untrodden forest He was an outpost of civilization, a conqueror of the wilder- 
ness, a pioneer And he w as wholly American 

To provide a nation’s wood — that was the work of the lumberjack 
So through the Lake States’ brief he} day ot timber sovereignty he reigned, 
cutting the great logs of pine and spruce, driving them down the white waters of 
forest streams in flood time His martial music was the ring of the axe and the 
saw’s hum Forests, centuries old, bowed at his coming Before him the wilderness 
melted Through cold, desolate winters he hewed the tall, straight trees Each 
spring he rode the great logs down swirling waters to the world of men He diced 
wath death among falling timber He defied the storms He toiled m the very face 
of destruction, beneath the grinding menace of many a log j'am, and he did it all 
w ith a careless laugh and a song 

Those songs still linger and have become a part of our tradition That story 
of his long, bitter fight against snow and flood is one with the saga of America 
His turbulent reign was short, }et he has left an enduring imprint m the history 
of a pioneer nation 

But he himself has passed From the Lake States he has vanished as completely 
as the fragrant forests that were once his life The roads he built are choked with 
brush and weeds His camps are mounds of crumbling logs Deer stalk silently 
among forgotten skid ways and the long rafts of pine and fir float no longer down 
the rivers that once resounded to his shouts The hungry mills he fed so iaithfully 
are no more 

And wnth his passing too have vanished those age-old forests of w^hite pine 
and red that for a brief time made the Lake States preeminent among the tim- 
berlands of all America The forests that men called inexhaustible are forever 
gone They are a memory that fades They belong to yesterday 

The day of the planter has come Among charred stumps and on many a wind- 
swept sand dune, men are planting the forests of tomorrow Row after row of 
tiny seedlings — pine and spruce and fir Slowly and with infinite toil they are 
creating man-made forests to take tne place of those vanished forests of yesterday 
To the }esterday of the nation belongs the passing figure of the lumberjack 
Tomorrow is the day of the forest planter For he it is, secure in his vision of the 
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WHERE THE SIREN CALL OF THE LAKE 
STATES GROWS STRONGEST 

None can resist its rushing streams, alive with 
fish, its trackless waterways, where canoes 
glide gently; its far-spread forests, home of 
wild life. Here are peace and health 
and happiness for a nation 
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WHY THE LAKE STATES ARE POPULAR 


May, 1930 


Such spots as this, •where forest and hill and swirling sunlit water 
conspire to steal one's heart, each year call back to Michigan, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin countless numbers of outdoor lovers 


The Land of Many Lakes 

An Analysis of Its Charm and Wealth 
by Ben East 


W OULD you fain visit a region where the blue 
waters of three vast inland seas stretch away 
to far horizons, where dark forests of spruce 
and pine and hardwood march over hill and through 
valley, and where bright inland lakes are cradled like 
countless jewels among the rolling green hills of farm- 
lands^ 

Then come to the three states of the upper Great 
Lakes region, where Superior, Huron and Michigan, 
among the greatest of fresh water oceans, break upon 
their sandy shores or beat against the feet of towering 
cliffs 

There you will find cool dim trails of the north coun- 
try with soft pine needles underfoot and moss-bearded 
trees overhead There you may drive a canoe through 
mile after mile of changing wilderness waterways 
There you may build your campfire at night beside 
lonely forest-flanked lakes where deer come to water 


in the dusk and where loons will awaken you at moon- 
rise with their weird calling There you may tramp 
along sandy beaches or by the shores of glacier-polished 
granite to hear the ceaseless whisper of the surf 

Dark forests clothe the flanks of granite mountains 
in this land Broad prairies stretch to the horizon, man- 
tled with the bronze of ripening wheat Fertile fields, 
barren dunes of shifting sand, wild nee marshes and 
swamps of tamarack, cliffs and waterfalls dot the coun- 
tryside These you must find, to know the beauties that 
here make their home 

Fire and ice have shaped the Lake States country 
Fire of ancient volcanoes that once belched forth lava 
in quantities that belittle the great lava beds of 
Vesuvius, but that today are only worn down stumps of 
mountains Ice of the great glaciers, hundreds and 
thousands of feet thick, that crept southward day by day 
and century by century, more slowly than the sand dunes 
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creep now, reaching down like mighty plowshares into 
the valleys, furrowing them deeper, scouring the pla- 
teaus, dropping here and there burdens of soil and 
polished boulders, damming rivers, making lakes, and 
ever-changing the land 
and all upon it 
From early spring un- 
til late winter the Nature 
lover and outdoorsman 
may always find enough 
to hold his interest m this 
border of the northland 
Spring brings the migra- 
tory birds back home 
from their wintering 
grounds in the south — the 
wnld goose, robin and 
bluebird and a host of 
others In April a multi- 
tude of woodland voices 
ling out over the land, 
and May, enriched with 
the sweet songs of the 
bobolink echoing over the 
greening marsh, ushers in 
the warm days 
As early summer comes, 
the small birds of the 
woods raise their young 
and gulls and terns dwell 
in great noisy colonies on the islands of the lakes The 
whippoorwill sets the June nights pulsing with his 
cadenced calling Then, as the birds begin to gather for 
the long journey of autumn, a period of silence falls 
Now the great fall flight is on, and beach and field, 
swamp and forest are alive with the feathered horde — 
warblers, shorebirds, wildfowl, birds of prey — all drift- 


ing steadily southward down the natural flightwmys 
Even with the coming of wunter, the pageant of bird 
life in these states does not cease Birds of prey — the 
savage raiders of arctic bairens and wooded northern 
wildernesses — sweep dowm 
with the winter blizzards 
Jolly oldsquaw ducks, 
scoters and other water- 
fowl of the far north come 
to the lakes, seeking open 
wmter for the winter, 
minding not at all the 
floating ice floes, the thick 
smother of snow that 
sweeps over the gray 
water, or the bitter winds 
Even as the changing 
bird life marches with the 
seasons, so does the flower 
procession ever disclose 
new charms While black- 
ened drifts of snow still 
lie in the cedar swamps 
and on the northern hill- 
sides, that first bright 
flower of spring, the fair 
arbutas, peeps forth, and 
not even in the New Eng- 
land woods does it blos- 
som more charmingly 
than in the pine forests on the shores of Lake Superior, 
Huron and Michigan It follows closely the first pioneer 
of flowerdom, the humble skunk cabbage, beloved by 
bears emerging from their long winter nap Then come 
a legion of others— the strange pitcher plant, lady- 
slippers of pink and white and yellow and many an- 
other of the orchid clan, yellow and white water lilies, 

and the rare American 
lotus On the pme 
lands, as summer ad- 
vances, lupines blaze 
m wide blue meadows, 
wood lilies lift orange 
heads, bluebells nod m 
rock crevices, twin- 
flowers carpet the dim- 
1} -lighted floor of the 
forest Then the pro- 
fuse march of summer 
thins out to the rear 
guard of fall, and the 
season closes with wild 
asters and goldenrod in 
a not of color and 
fringed gentians nod- 
ding shyly in the 
marshes 

The outdoor recrea- 

WHEN COMMERCE MIN- 
GLES WITH BEAUTY 
Sunset on St Mary’s River, 
one of the Lake States’ 
waterways whose charm is 
equalled only by its useful- 
ness to man 






MICH DEPT OF CONSERVATION 

CASTLE ROCK NEAR ST IGNACE, MICHIGAN 
Such rugged grandeur is typical of much Lake States country 
Unfortunately recent commercialization has marred this spot 
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tion of this region of lake, river and forest likewise fol- 
lows the seasons When spring takes the trout fishermen 
forth on thousands of miles of creek and ri\er while the 
chill of melting snow is still m the fresh-swollen 
streams, half his hopes in- 
volve the taking of trout and 
half the feel of swift water 
tugging at his legs But 
the angler for trout docs not 
have all the spring and sum- 
mer to himself, for many 
other fine fish dwell in the 
lakes and streams of the 
region, and in at least one 
of the three states — W is- 
c 0 n s 1 n — the fisheries of 
sport are reckoned as of 
greater value than the har- 
vest of commercial fish in the 
waters of Lake Michigan and 
Lake Superior 

June sees the invasion of 
the army of motor campers 
into the upper lakes region, and throughout the rest of 
the summer and even until autumn is well advanced, 
these caravans of motor g}psies move along the flowing 
highways, seeking rest and recreation — camping by the 
roadside or m the beautiful state parks, halting for a 
day to fish, garnering memories of the open road to last 
until another camping season They find the rare beauty 
of the famous Dells of Wisconsin, the great cliffs along 
the shores of Lake Superior, the world famous sand 
dunes on the east shore of Lake jMichigan and countless 
other places filled with charm 
or steeped in the dramatic his- 
tory of the old Northwest Or 
perhaps they leave the cars to 
strike into the wilderness 
by canoe, to weave amid 
the endless w^aterw^ays 
along the rushing streams 
and easy portages follow ed 
by the pioneers and 
traders of a hundred >€ars 
ago Others cruise the 
larger lakes in varied 
craft and hold water car- 
nivals and similar events on 
countless surfaces. 

The opportunities the ice- 
gnomes bring from their north- 
lands — the winter sports — are 
being rapidly developed m this 
land so ideally adapted to them 
There are lakes and rivers for 
skating and iceboating, hills for 
skiing and tobogganing, forests 
that are white silent fairylands 

A LAND OF TRACKLESS 
WATERWAYS 

All three Lake States can duplicate 
this river scene, and know the per- 
sistent beaver, architect of the wet 
places, whom persecution has not been 
able to drive out 


foi snowMiuemg, drifted higlnva) s for sleighrides Win- 
ter caimvdls are becoming } early events in many 
localities and moonlit winter nights find more and 
more fireside^ deserted while across the snow-carpeted 
slopes flit increasing num- 
bers of worshippers of the ice 
gods 

The flags of France, 
England and America have 
flown successively over much 
of this territory of the upper 
lakes, and there is rich ma- 
terial throughout the region 
for those wdio wish to delve 
into the proud story of 
Amenccds yesterday Pere 
Marquette doulitless stands 
at the head of the list of 
illustrious names associated 
with this country It was at 
St Ignace, on the Straits of 
Jvlackinac, that the great 
Jesuit explorer established 
one of his first missions and fittingly it is there he now 
lies buried, not far from the bronze tablet erected on 
Mackinac Island in memory of Jean Nicolet, the first 
wLite man to pass through the straits, and the first to 
penetrate Wisconsin. This country saw countless Indian 
wars betw'een the Chippewa and Dakotas and the 
Sioux Settled largely by French fur traders, mission- 
aries and cow ears de hois, it witnessed the fierce strug- 
gles betw’een the English and the French in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and the rise of the .A.merican 




WALTER HASTINGS 

A WIDE WANDERER IN FLIGHT 
The Caspian tern, winging homeward, represents but one 
of many species that hover close to the inland seas 
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civilization over Indian and Biitibher in the early nine- 
teenth It took to its bosom the great hordes of immi- 
grants — Germans and Scandinavians mainly — gave 
them its forests, its farmlands and fur, and later saw 
them pass in large numbers westward in covered 
wagons to settle the Great 
Plains But as romantic as 
was its early history, perhaps 
no other episode in the 
entire pageant of American 
development has as much 
color as the '"boom days” 
when the lumberjack was 
king and the axe and saw 
whined rip-roarmg accom- 
paniment to the mad melody 
of falling trees and mush- 
rooming towns From this 
heyday has come one of the 
sterling bits of American 
folk-lore — the “Paul Bun- 
yan” cycle of legends He of 
the mighty axe and “Babe 
the Blue Ox,” who measured 
“three axe handles and a plug 
of tobacco between the 
horns,” contains the quin- 
tessence of this glowing, 
living era, which meant so 
much to young America by 
furnishing the material upon 
which she was to build 
They danced in those days, 
but later generations have to 
pay the piper, and it is only 
natural that three states with 
such recreational possibilities should be forging steadily 
to the front in forest fire control, reforestation, fish 
propagation and conservation, the development of state 
parks and recreational areas, and in many phases of 
wild life protection Conservation activities m Michi- 
gan are carried on under the Department of Conserva- 
tion, with headquarters at Lansing It has proved 


itself a powerful factor for the good There are 
several sportsmen’s associations and a state Audubon 
Society, With an office at Hart Minnesota’s Depart- 
ment of Conservation, and her Game Conservation 
league have been largely responsible for the rapid 
strides this state is taking 
Wisconsin has a conserva- 
tion commission of six mem- 
bers who control the fish and 
game, state parks and for- 
ests, and whose purpose is to 
“provide an adequate and 
flexible system for the pro- 
tection, development and use 
of forests, fish and game, 
lakes, streams, plant life, 
fiow^ers and other outdoor 
resources ’’Public support will 
enable it to achieve its goal 
In all three states, the 
Izaak Walton League, with 
numerous chapters, and 
many local organizations and 
individuals are doing their 
best to stem the tide of de- 
struction that here, as else- 
where, threatens many of our 
most attractive forms of wild 
life It IS significant, too, 
that thirteen dailies in lead- 
ing Michigan cities, and 
many m the other two states, 
are devoting at least one full 
feature page each week to 
outdoor sports, recreation, 
Nature study and conserva- 
tion happenings, thus creating a powerful public opinion 
In natural resources, few temperate areas have been 
blessed more generously than these Lake States Fur, 
lumber and fish were the pioneer’s for the taking Yet 
the first is sadly depleted, though the beaver, whose 
glossy pelt drew the French voyageurs into this land 
(Continued on page 334) 



BUTLER 

GATHERING A FAMOUS FOOD 
An old squaw follows the habit of endless generations when 
she reaps the wild rice Nature has sown along the lake shores 


AMID THE DUNES IN HOEFT STATE PARK, MICHIGAN 
The children are not alone in loving these restless acres that marge the 
Great Lakes They indicate the versaLlity of Lake State scenery 
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A REAL TRAVELER OP 
EXTENSIVE RANGE 
The Kirtland warbhr summers 
in Michigan pinelands and 
winters in the Bahamas 

WALTER HASTINGS 






A visitor to the Lake States 
irom the Arctic regions of the 
north 


Birds of Hiawatha Land 


Here Myriad Migrants Rest on TLeir Journeys 


by Edward A. Preble 


E ver since the ice relinquished its long dominion 
over the Lind of lakes and pines, known as the 
Upper Lake States, bird life has prospered. Wild 
fowl fattened in its teeming nee marshes, the wild 
pigeon millions had here some of their most populous 
colonies, and some of our finest upland game birds — the 
wild turkey, the ruffed grouse, the pinnated giouse or 
prairie chicken, and the sharp-tailed and spruce grouse 
— formerly abounded The grassy prairies invited the 
migrant hordes of plovers to halt their journeys; and the 
forests gave shelter and sustenance to a wealth of smaller 
life What a bright prospect, gay with feathered life, 
this land must have presented 
to the aborigines and to the 
^ * wdiite pioneers wLo displaced 

them In what manner w^e 
have treated this heritage 
is another, and a darker, 
picture 

One of the canoe 
routes of the early trad- 


HERRING GULLS 
In summer and winter 
they soar over the 
broad waters of the 
Great Lakes 



ers passed from Lake Superior to the Red River of 
the North close to the head waters of the Mississippi 
River David Thompson, famous explorer of the Nortli- 
w^cst Company, while traversing this chain of lakes 
late m April, 1798, at the time of the spring migration, 
has thus recorded his impressions of the bird life ‘‘The 
country everywhere appeared low and level, something 
like an immense swamp Everywhere there was much 
wild lice, upon which the wild fowl fed, and became 
very fat and well-tasted, the swan was a very rare bird, 
and of the different species of geese, only two species 
of the giey goose, but the ducks [were found] in all 
their varieties, the cranes and 
bitterns upon their usual food 
were equally good, of the 
plover species there were 
l)ut few, the ponds having 
their low banks covered 
with long grass In some 
ponds there were pel- 
icans and cormorants ” 


TERN IN FLIGHT 
A wide wanderer, the 
common tern raises 
Its young on sandy 
nortbland islands 
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Great river and lake valleys 
form natural highva}s for 
migratory birds, and the lake 
states occupy a strategic posi- 
tion m respect to the vast and 
rich country to the north Birds 
bound for the great nurseries 
of Hudson Bay and the deltas 
of the Mackenzie region must 
pass through this section on 
their northward journey from 
the great wintering grounds in 
the Gulf States Who can tell 
when the spring migration actu- 
ally starts ^ It really commences 
when the winter visitors from 
the Arctic begin to feel once 
more the resistless urge to re- 
turn to their real homes in the 
Northland, and slip away so 
quietly that only the most care- 
ful observations reveal the time 
of their going About the same 
time, as in the East, comes from 
the South the bluebird, carrying 
the sky upon its back, as Tho- 
reau expressed it, and telling to his mate m tenderest 
tones the old story With him, or not far behind, appears 
the robin, scarcely less beloved, and soon the earliest 
sparrows and one or two warblers arrive The earliest of 
the ducks and the wild geese follow the line of the re- 
treating ice, and will crowd hard its margin up to the 
very Arctic But to most of us, perhaps spring migration 
means the warblers, those bits of pulsing color that have 
come from the far South, some even from Brazil and 
Peru, and will not pause in their flight until they rest in 
the willows and alders of the sub-arctic They have fol- 
low^ed the starting leaves and opening flowers with their 
insect visitors all the way from the tropics With 
them, but yet apart, are the shorebirds, late from their 
distant wintering, haunting the borders of grassy pools 
or margins of streams Those that nest in the sub-arctic, 
like the semi-palmated sandpiper, are the first to pass 
on, but some, those that must wait until the very hem of 


the uttermost northern lands 
IS clear of ice, like the turn- 
stone, sanderlmg, and golden 
plover, delay their going even 
until June. Scarce have they 
gone when the vanguard of the 
autumnal flocking comes back, 
first the non-breeders or those 
that have lost their nests, and 
later the young and their 
paients Many of these sand- 
pipers pass the time of our 
winter in the summer of the 
southern hemisphere, on the 
pampas of Paraguay and Ar- 
gentina, and these know no 
season of cold 

In the meantime a wealth of 
bird life passes the season of 
reproduction in this favored 
land Many small birds of the 
Southland And their northern- 
most homes in the low valleys 
of the Mississippi drainage 
Birds of many groups — war- 
blers, sparrows, flycatchers, 
vireos, jays, orioles, and others — have each their ap- 
pointed place There are birds of prey, also, those checks 
that Nature has put on the smaller birds and mammals, 
which without some deterrent force would soon overrun 
the earth All these are of interest and delight to millions 
of residents and visitors Such southern species as the 
man-o -w^ar bird, the wood ibis, and the snowy and little 
blue herons, wanderers after the close of the breeding 
season, have been observed here in summer The beautiful 
Carolina paroquet, now extinct, was formerly an occa- 
sional visitor 

One of the most notable of the small summer birds is 
Kirtland’s warbler The first known specimen was taken 
at sea near the Bahama Islands about the year 1840 In 
1851, near Cleveland, Ohio, a second specimen was col- 
lected, and from this the species was described A few 
others were subsequently taken in various parts of the 
eastern states, but it was not until 1903, more than fifty 



A O GROSS AND WIS CON COMM 


IT MAY BE SAVED 

The praine chicken of the Lake States, a relative of the 
vanished heath hen, still carries on 



ALFRED o GROSS 

A WOOD PEWEE 


On the limb of some forest mon- 
arch she fashions her lichen- 
shrouded cradle 


OUT FOR A STROLL 
The ruffed grouse grows snow- 
shoes in the winter and knows 
how to use them 



TEN thousand LAKES GREATER MINN ASs’n 
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NEARLY READY TO FLY 
AND MARE HIS OWN 
LIVING 

A spotted sandpiper, denizen of 
Lake States shorelines, rests 
from his beach-combing activi- 
ties to pose calmly for a portrait 
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ALFRED O GROSS ALFRED O GROSS 

THE HERMIT THRUSH A LAKE STATES VISITOR NO END OF CLAMOR 

One oi the sweetest of the lakeland This greater yellowlegs pauses on A cedar-bird mother with such a family 

singers, it favors the quiet piney woods his way to subarctic marshes knows few idle moments in her life 


years after the bird was discovered, that its nesting 
grounds were found to be in the pine woods of northern 
Michigan, and its winter home in the Bahamas Another 
bird worthy of special notice is the evening grosbeak 
Though it was first discovered near Sault Ste Mane, 
Michigan, by the explorer and ethnologist Schoolcraft, 
in 1823, the birds that were occasionally seen in this 
region were supposed to be only winter visitors from the 
Rocky Mountain region. A few years ago, however, it 
was found to be a rather frequent breeder in the pine 
woods of the Upper Peninsula The bird occasionally 
comes east to eastern Canada and New England, and 
has been seen as far south as Iowa, Kentucky, Indiana, 
and the District of Columbia 

In August and September most of the small migratory 
birds come back from the North with their young, and 
with those that have bred in this section leave for their 
respective winter homes in the southern states or the 
tropics Then comes the winter, the season of hunger 
and stress All but the hardiest of the small birds, those 
that can subsist on seeds or dormant insects, move south, 
but the chickadees, nuthatches, woodpeckers, and some 
others whose food habits permit, stay and brave the cold 
From the North come the golden-crowned kinglets of 
the pines, the redpolls that seem never to tire of search- 
ing out the tiny 
seeds of the birches, 
and those birds of 
the level places, the 
snow bunting or 
snowflake, always in 
tireless flocks that 
sweep from field to 
field in search of a 
weed-patch not yet 
ravaged, and its cou- 
sin of similar tastes, 
the Lapland long- 
spur. These lovers 
of the waste lands 
usually grow fat on 
the seeds of noxious 


weeds, fare that man can most easily spare Occasionally 
a blizzard of unusual severity proves too much for even 
their hardy blood, and they perish by thousands Some- 
times violent storms overtake the small bird migrants 
crossing Lake Michigan or Lake Huron and sweep to 
their death many thousands, perhaps millions Remem- 
brance of such tragedies should make it doubly incum- 
bent upon man to protect his wild friends and allies 
Many larger birds also visit the western lake states 
in winter Among them may be gientioned the American 
and king eiders, and several other hardy ducks — golden- 
eyes, scaups, and scoters — which, with the oldsquaw, 
frequent the open waters of the Great Lakes The glauc- 
ous gulls, with some of the herring gulls, and the common 
and red-throated loons, are also found wherever the 
lakes remain open The beautiful snowy owl, when 
forced south by the scarcity of lemmings and hares in its 
Arctic hunting grounds, may become common At such 
times come also the northern form of the great horned 
owl, and sometimes the hawk owl and the great gray 
owl The goshawk is even more frequent, and when it 
comes may ravage the grouse, and mayhap the domestic 
fowls of the farmer Thus does Nature round out her 
year 

The returns from banded birds show that many of 

the birds of the 
Lake States are far 
travelers Herring 
gulls banded on 
Lake Michigan have 
been recovered near 
the mouth of the St 
Lawrence River, in 
Labrador, N e w - 
foundland, New 
Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and in cen- 
tral Mexico A great 
blue heron from 
Minnesota was re- 
covered on Gatun 
Lake, Canal Zone. 


IN FLIGHT ABOUT ISLE ROYALE 
Here in northern Michigan the herring gulls wheel and 
scream with none to molest them 
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MOTHER WOOD- 
COCK 

SJbe patiently broods 
on her quartet of eggs 
in a marshy thicket 


ALFRED O GROSS 


AND HER REWARE 
This still damp in- 
fant, whose brigh: 
eyes sparkle, zs hex 
pay 





A Caspian tern from Lake Michigan, banded m 1923, 
was taken the next year in Nova Scotia This bird must 
have gone south, wintered at some point unknown, and 
in spring worked its way north again Other Caspian 
terns from the same place w^ent 
to Colombia, South America, 
and to Cuba A band put on a 
robin in Minnesota was recov- 
ered from the southern end of 
the Mexican tableland, where 
the bird had gone for the win- 
ter 

The Lake States form a sort 
of focusing point of several 
great migration routes, and this 
has resulted in a few instances 
in the detection of birds of Euro- 
pean origin, these presumably 
individuals that have reached 
America by way of Iceland and 
Greenland and have accom- 
panied the southward migrating 
flocks of our own species Among such are the curlew 
sandpiper, the European woodcock, the ruff, and the 
masked duck. 

What may one say, in few words, about some of the 
more notable species of the Lake States ^ The beautiful 
passenger pigeon, now extinct, was one of the most abun- 
dant of birds. Some of the great nesting areas are 
thought to have harbored 
millions, and the birds were 
slaughtered, especially in 
these places, by every con- 
ceivable method. Often they 
were fed to hogs, and many 
thousands were even shipped 
alive to be shot from traps 
Shipments estimated to in- 
clude a million and a half of 
birds were sent to market m 
the summer of 1878 Yet 
some people still attribute the 
extinction of the passenger 
pigeon to disease, or to some 
unknown catastrophe Oui 

CASPIAN TERNS 

These youngsters, whose family 

ranges far, greet the rising sun 

from some Lake States shore 

WALTER HASTINGS 


most eminent authority, Mershon, however, lays the 
blame on the net and gun 

There still exist in the Lake States (and formerly 
they were all abundant), three large birds, each as beau- 
tiful and wonderful as the wild 
pigeon These are the woodcock, 
the pinnated grouse or prairie 
chicken, and the ruffed grouse 
They are all birds that have 
been designated as game, and as 
such, each is in grave danger 
Formerly very abundant, the 
woodcock IS considered by many 
to be rapidly declining in num- 
bers in the Mississippi valley, 
and to a lesser extent through- 
out its range Its decline in the 
Middle West is probably due to 
excessive shooting in Louisiana 
and other southern states, where 
It winters Let us glance at the 
history of the legislation in force 
in its favor during the past ten years In Michigan, the 
woodcock has had an annual open season ranging as 
follows. Nearly two months in 1920, reduced to five 
weeks, 1921-1924, further reduced to one week, 1925- 
1928; but increased to about two weeks in 1929 
Minnesota, believing either that it had more woodcock, 
{Continued on page 334) 
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BACK TO HER EGGS 

The beautiful common tern gives a final stretch to 
her wings before settling down to brood 




Lake Susan, one o/ Minnesota's ten thousand lakes offers 
the camper his heart s desire 


Land of the Sky^Blue Water 

Measuring the Charm of Twenty Thousand Lakes 
by Alfred D. Stedman 


O NCE I watched eve- 
ning steal upon a 
favorite corner of the 
lake country of Northern 
Wisconsin from a lovely pine- 
sheltered shore 
Twilight lingered, as if 
loath to depart, prolonging 
the witchery of transition 
from day to night Quiet pos- 
sessed the world Born of the 
light zephyrs that followed the 
rougher breezes of the day, 
gentle ripples provided myri- 
ad mirrors for the tints of 
fading day The sun’s last 
rays, gilding the fleecy clouds 
overhead, the illumined pale 
green tops of trees on the hill 
that crowned a distant shore , 
the purple velvety gloom 
gathering about my shaded 
cloister — all these things 
were reflected m a limpid 
blend of infinitely changing 
and slowly darkening colors. 



CHAPEL ROCKS ON SUPERIOR 
Part oi the famous Pictured Rocks of 
■which Michigan can boast 


My lovely little body of 
water, a mere widening of a 
stream, was not blessed with 
a name It joined, however, 
to a parent called Little Yel- 
low Lake, a round pearl in a 
green hill setting, and beyond 
that, a low shelf of sand 
sparsely covered with trees 
and pierced by the river 
formed the only barrier to 
Big Yellow Lake And far- 
ther on 

“Farther on'” That is the 
h) mn of the lake country, just 
as it was the hymn of the mis- 
sionaries and the voyageurs 
who saw it when it still was 
viigin Farther on — what new 
and more lovely waterscape^ 
Beyond the next portage, 
around the next turn, what 
pools or falls or rapids? 

My Yellow Lakes are no 
oases m an and land They 
are merely one series among 
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ON THE TRAIL OE THE MOON 


Countless numbers here seek the health and 
rest that quiet waters bring 




NOW FOR THE PORTAGE 
One can travel lor thousands of miles 
in canoe, with but short carries now 
and then 

DULUTH CHAMBER OP COMMERCE 


IS Minnesota, the state of Ten Thousand Lakes, 
the land ot '‘sk} -tinted water,” as the Dakota 
language named it It is not strange that these 
three states are called the lake states Perhaps they 
might better be called the birthplace of waters, 
for the} father the Fathei of Waters himself w^hen 
he is but a trickle, and feed the sources of two 
other gieat river s} stems, the St Lawrence and 
the Red Ri\er of the Noith, feeders for the At- 
lantic and Hudson Bay 

Those who now camp on the piney shores, seek- 
ing in these quiet places rest tor nerves frayed 
hy the turmoil of modern high speed living, are 
en]0}ing a gift ot the glaciers of long ago The 
slow and stately southward march of these might) 
ice masses sculptured the face of Nature into new 
and untiied formations Their tremendous power 
planed down hills, excavated valleys and, dam- 
ming rivers, turned their courses this way and 
that, first toward one sea and then to another, as 
a boy traces new outlets from puddles with his 
toe. The glaciers melted and retreated, leaving 
the hollows of their making filled with water, and 
the northward march of vegetation was resumed 
until the countr} wws again abloom Thus for tens 
of thousands of years the forces of Nature worked, 
draining some lakes, filling others, creating new 
rivers, touching up the face of creation with ver- 
dure As at the junctures of the St Croix and 
Chippew^a rivers wnth the Mississippi, where Lakes 
many On all sides of them, m every direction, lie more St Croix and Pepin WTre created, streams sometimes 

and still more lakes, diainmg into distant rivers, more dammed one another with their silt and extended the 

rugged shores, other waved-marked beaches lake region beyond the glaciated country, working and 

North w^ard a few miles, matchless Superior lures with reworking this land of the sky-blue w^ater 
the glamor of mighty waters, as it lured French ex- In all three states the shore lines of vanished inland 
plorers a hundred } ears ago, and around her southern seas are visible Close by the deepest and largest bodies 

shores cuddle the innumerable lakes of northern Wis- of water are dry bottoms, muskeg swamps and meadows, 

consm To the East lies Michigan, bisected by water marking the steps by which ancient lakes were caused 

into two peninsulas, with two thousand miles of lake to disappear And the processions of tamarack, spruce 

shore and uncounted waters in the interior Westward and cedar can be seen encroaching slowly on still vig- 

orous waters, taking possession 
they will never relinquish as de- 
caying vegetation in the shallows 
provides a foothold for their 
loots 

For there is nothing eternally 
changeless about this country 
It is far from static, as are the 
prairies that still sleep as they 
have slept for immeasurable 
aeons It has no affinity to the 
seas, which are old in the age of 
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WHAT MORE THAN 
THIS> 

A lake, and trees, and Toll- 
ing bills curling up beyond 


WHY PEOPLE GO TO MINNESOTA 
Lac La Croix, island-studded, is a favorite 
retreat of camper and canoeist 

MINNESOTA ARRO'J. HEAD ASSOCIATION 

the world Upon the suriace of thi^ undulating legiun 
are inscribed e\er}\\heie the cMdenceb that Natuie’s 
story IS in the telling and has not }et all been told, and 
never may be, until another ice-age comes 

Claiming ten thousand lakes and having more than 
five thousand of sufficient size to appear on the official 
maps, Minnesota leads all other states in expanse of 
water area Its lake and river suiface totals 3,824 square 
miles Red Lake, with an area of nearly five hundred 
square miles is largest, follow^ed by Leech and Cass 
Whsconsm’s finest lake regions are three, m the 
northwest, northeast and southeast sections The 
whole eastern part is well watered and northern Wis- 
consin alone has tw^o thousand lakes Green Lake, Win- 
nebago and the Four Lakes of hladison are among the 
most famous 

Few places in the world have so large a share of lake 
surface as the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. Bordered 
by foui of the five Great Lakes, IMichigan has in pro- 
portion to area the greatest extent of water boundary 
line of any state Among the hundreds of fine lake^ 
resting in its rugged country are Michigamme, Goge- 
bic and Mamstique The inland wuter area of Michigan 
totals more than five hundred square miles, while that 
of Wisconsin is eight hundred and ten 

When Allonez, Marquette and Sieur du Luth beheld 
the hills richly garmented in forests and waters abound- 
ing m game and fish, they understood why the Indians 
had fought among themselves for possession of the 
country, why the Chippewa and Sioux had waged their 
endless warfare 

The Sioux w^as lord of the region when the w^hite men 
came The water courses w^ere his highw^ays The whole 
territory was a netw^ork of ancient canoe trails The 
explorers and coweius de hois soon learned that the 
headwaters of a river or the end of a lake wms not the 
terminus of a route, but 
meiely the beginning oi 
a poitage to a nearby 
stream 

With net and speai 
the redman took musk- 
ellunge and trout that 
still lure the sportsmen 
with line and rod He 
crept up on the moose, 
feeding among thelilies 
In the rice beds over 
the muskeg, he shot 
down waterfowl with 
bow and arrow 

The lakes he invested 






with mysterious attributes Sensing life pulsing in them 
and about them, the Indian consulted the poesy of his 
soul He brooded upon the circumstance that the lakes 
sometimes seemed obsessed He noted that the winds, 
passing over their bosoms, awakened m them untamed 
and malicious passions But the smiles of heaven also 
w^ere reflected Their movements under gentle breezes 
sounded to the aborigine like laughter and sweet music. 
They echoed the moody voices of the night So to him 
the lakes became the dwelling places of spirits He wove 
about them a fabric of legend and gave them names as 
(Continued on page 335) 
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(Left) Wheie the lovely MhinehaJia Falls, 
most famous of Mtnnaota's laughing wat- 
cis, tumble and leap into the valley below 
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(Below) Two types 
of Wisconsin scenery 
— a quiet, sunlit dell, 
at the left, and the 
rugged sti etches of 
crag, water and fot est 
embraced by the fa- 
mous DeviVs Lake 
State Park 
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(Right) The NoJth 
Star State also hai- 
bors the lot dly moose, 
as this evening scene 
m the Arrowhead 
country testifies 
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(Below) Copper 
Falls, near Mellen, 
is blit one of many 
beauty spots found 
in Wisconsin 


(Left) Not seated 
but wobbly is this 
little fawn who rep- 
resents the most 
popular mammal 
family in the Lake 
States 

WIS CON COMM 
AND A O GROSS 

(Below) The beau- 
tifully sculptured 
Pictured Rocks of 
Michigan rise from 
Superior’s clear wa- 
ters in graceful 
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Mammals of 

The New Day of Conservation 
Heralds Their Increase 


T he Upper Lakes States, ^Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota comprise an area of seven hundred 
miles in width and five hundred miles in length, 
encompassing one of the Great Lakes, marking 
on their shore lines the entire United States v" 
boundaries of two others and a part of a 
fourth, and containing in addition the 
upper reaches of the IMississippi Valley 
The land is one moulded by glaciers, 
lined and dotted with moraines and 
embracing more than twenty thousand 
lakes which recorded the ice sheet’s ^ 

passing ^ ^ 

So varied a land might well, and does, 
possess a diversified flora and fauna Its 


UP A TREE FOR FAIR IS THIS ’COON 
But only temporarily Below the bob-cat advises that 


'mWMs. 
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THE FAVORITE AND THE SHUNNED 
The white-tailed deer is the most popular Lake States 
mammal, but the skunk has lew real friends 


^ contrasts are more understandable when 
one considers that the southern parts of 
^ these states are partially within the 
upper Austral, their middle lands in 
the Transition, and the northern areas 
in the Canadian life zones 
Upon the widely divergent topo- 
graphical, geographical, and climatic 
features of these states have been im- 
^ posed the floial and subsequent faunal 

^ changes brought about by the intensive settling 
and industrialization of large areas, and so in sketching 
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the photographer beat a retreat 


the natural features or resources of these states one is 



conscious of two pictures The fiist presents the primeval 
condition of several centuries ago, when a balanced, 
co-ordinated floral and faunal life existed, the other is 
that of the disorganized landscape brought about by 
wholesale deforestation, agricultural development, and 
the advent of manufacturing industries And yet, 
there is still a third picture, possibly the most stable of 
the three, which is now forming, taking on life and color 
amidst the geometiical pattern of prosperous farmlands 
and the once charred and blackened “plains” of the 
north country, where for years the axe bit deep and fire 
bit deeper The Artist at work on this third picture is a 
quiet but powerful influence . Men call it Conserva- 
tion The Prophets would have called it Wisdom 
The student of ecology will find much to interest him 
and to test his genius in the faunal changes which have 
followed the forest harvest-holocaust The great pines 
no longer strum to the urge of Superior’s winds 
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THE ELK IS WELL PROTECTED 
Which cannot be said oi the digger oi 
burrows, the woodchuck 


nor shower glistening beads of wa- r % . 

ter, fog-born, to the mossy cushion 

below Nature is experimenting 

m this land, never idle, never 

asking yet never refusing help, 

she is seeding, and she stocks 

with what IS nearest at hand, 

healing always p|j|pifc> ^ ^ 

The mammals of this region ' 

range in size from the lordly 4 ^ 
moose with antlers “as wide as 
Hiawatha’s bow” to the smallest 
of earth’s warm-blooded crea- 
tures, the shrews * 

He of the prehensile tail, the 
only one north of the Rio Grande and oui only mar- 
supial, the opossum, finds the northern limits of his 
range in southern Wisconsin and ^Michigan Of late he 
seems to have gained a stronger hold m the farm lands 
of the lower tier of counties m southern Michigan 
The American bison formerly ranged over the prairie 
areas of southern Michigan, southern and central Wis- 
consin and western Minnesota But as it passed, so 
passed the prong-horned antelope, formerly denizen of 
southwestern Alinnesota, and the great herds of the 
American elk, which once roamed the length and breadth 
of this territory and is still native to a small area sur- 
rounding the Manitoba-Ontario-Minnesota boundary 
lines The antelope never came back, but the wapiti was 
re-mtroduced into the northern part of the lower penin- 
sula of hlichigan in 1917 and seems to thrive The 


present herd, numbering approximately one hundred ani- 
mals, has the freedom of the Pigeon River State Forest 
in Otsego, Cheboygan, and Montmorency counties, where 
full legal protection is afforded it The fact that a part 
of this forest is set aside as a game refuge, 
constantly patrolled, m which no hunting 
''' ^ IS allowed at any time, has doubtless 
A had much to do with the increase of 
animal in^jMichigan 

' days of the timber, roamed from 
northern Minnesota eastward 

through Wisconsin and the up- 

possibly^ on the islands in north- 

* sparingly in northern Minnesota 

“THAT FOR ALL OF YOU” 

The black bear registers contempt In 
’ the Lake States, the opossum, below, 
WALTER HASTINGS hnds his northemmost range 


the Lake States 

by Edward Allan Hyer 

Michigan Department of Conservation 
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THIRTEEN-LINED SPERMOPHILE 


Native of southern Minnesota and Wis- 
consin 


THE CRAFTY PLAINS YELPER 
In the ascendant numerically is the 
coyote in the Lake States 
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“ANY NUT WILL DO FOR ME” 
Chatters the fox squirrel of the south- 
ern sections of the land 0’ lakes He 
IS but one of the many hundreds of in- 
teresting smaller mammals making their 
home in the forests of this section 


There i& one animal, however, that despite farm, 
factory, and open season has managed to hold its owm 
over much of this teriitory and is today the most com- 
mon of the larger mammals found there This is the 
w’’hite-tailed deen True, it has been diiven from the 
southern and thickly-settled parts of these states, but 
wherever given protection — and of late years many of 
the central and southern counties have offered it sanctu- 
ary — it has survived where sufficient summer cover and 
winter food existed In certain portions of these states 
where the “tourist” business has become quite an in- 
dustry, it enjoys a 5 ear round amnesty, and there one 
may see it scampering from the roadside at the approach 
of an automobile 

Isle Royale, an isolated island in northern Lake 
Superior, devoid of human in- 
habitants during the winter 
months, is the home of a large 
moose herd, numbering prob- 
ably two thousand This spot 
constitutes the most thickly 
moose-populated area m the 
world and long protection has 
increased this herd to num- 
bers that must soon tax the 
capacities of the island For- 
merly the moose ranged the 
forested areas of the northern 
parts of the three states, and 
even today it browses among 
the willow groves and lily pads 
along northeastern IMinnesota 
and sometimes northeastern 
Wisconsin lakes and streams Scattered localities in the 
upper peninsula of iJ^Iichigan boast, too, of its presence 
A decided migration from Ontauo seems to be taking 
place westward across the St. Mary’s River into the 
eastern part of Michigan’s upper peninsula 

Eighteen carnivorous mammals were native to the 
Upper Lake States territory The puma went west, the 
wolverene, largest member of the weasel family, is no 
longer found in the eastern part of this region and 
rarely if at all in the western, and the long-legged 
Canada lynx has passed, or is passing, before the trap- 


per The only prominent member of the cat family to 
remain is the peisistent bobcat, which formerly sought 
Its biid and mammal prey over the entire range, but is 
now restricted to the less settled areas particularly in 
the noithern portions 

Despite traps and guns, the gray or timber wolf, that 
once stalked the streets of frontier towns on winter 
nights, and dragged down the enfeebled buffalo on the 
plains, still persists m the hinterlands where roads are 
few and travel infrequent, and his lesser relative of the 
open spaces, the crafty coyote, is actually on the ascent 
numerically of late years With the passing of the tim- 
ber, the “plains” which took its place seem to afford 
excellent cover for the yelper and his brood The third 
member of the family, the red fox, he of the brushy tail 
and valuable fur, has also so 
successfully pitted his cunning 
against civilization as to re- 
main fairly numerous over the 
northern parts of the three 
states, and even m the central 
and southern areas A southern 
cousin, the gray fox, hunts over 
the lower section, but is quite 
rare That well-known quad- 
ruped, the black bear, one of 
the shyest of animals in this 
region, is abundant m the 
northern portions, although 
few see him 

The fate of the furbearers 
has been fraught with tragedy 
throughout himnesota, Wis- 
consin and jNIichigan First the Indians, then the coureurs 
de hois, then the settlers, eking out a slim existence, 
demanded their toll of wild life, and before they had 
finished, the marten, fisher, and others had virtually 
disappeared The silken-furred otter, however, while 
rare, still occurs in all suitable localities, and the cour- 
ageous mink and weasel manage to hold out against 
every change Bonapaite’s v easel, found mainly in the 
northern sections, and the larger species, Mustela nove- 
boracensis in the southern areas, are helping to rid the 
{Continued on page 340) 
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THE WATER LILY GRACES 
THE PONDS 

It IS quite common over the 
entire region along the marges 
oi shallojv lakes 
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(Left) FRINGED GENTIAN 
OF THE FALL 
It IS rapidly growing more rare 
The long-hwted anemone, be- 
low, IS equally demure 
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Wildings of the Land of Lakes 

They Add their C^ota to the Northland’s Charms 


By Arthur Monrad Johnson 

University of California at Los Angeles 



T he FLORA of the Great Lakes region differs little 
in its larger aspects from that of New England, 
the North- Atlantic states, and the St La\\rence 
Basin Certain plants reach here their most northerly 
and westerly limits, such 
as the papaw, Asimina 
triloba, the tulip tree, 

Linodend i on tuli pifera, 
and the May apple or 
mandrake, Podophyl- 
lum peltatum. On the 
sand dunes of Lake 
Michigan are certain 
relict elements of the At- 
lantic coastal plain, and 
on rocky promontories 
and in cold bogs and 
swamps, certain rare 
boreal forms persist 
Some far western ele- 
ments appear to have 
been isolated here and 
there, — among the 


strangest of which is the devil’s club, Echinopanax hor- 
ridum, a very prickly shrub found on Isle Royale in 
Lake Superior hundreds ot miles from its western home 
In the deep forests bordering Lake Superior, from 

Michigan to Minnesota 
and western Ontario, 
one will find the show>- 
flowered salmon berry, 
Rubus parviflorus, 
whose typical habitat is 
m the mountain forests 
of the far West Here and 
there occurs the Arctic 
black crowberry, Empe- 
trum nigrum, and in 
peat bogs and low deep 
woods the Arctic dew- 
berry arcticus, is 
fairly common These 
few examples will illus- 
trate the wide variety of 
the Lake States’ wealth 
m floral adornment 
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CACTUS OP MICHIGAN 
The dry places of the Wolverene State know 
this plant as well as do the Western plains 
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In man}' outl) ing localities, safe 
from the honking intruder, loveh 
and rare flowers are still peisisting, 
but one trembles for their fate Shall 
we learn in time that forty acres of 
tamarack and spruce swamp adjoin- 
ing a city may be more valuable for 
what it contains than if it were sub- 
divided for development purposes^ 

Is a corner grocery of more value m 
stimulating love of country than 
green spruces, rare orchids, and de- 
coying pitcher plants ^ 

There is little left now of the 
virgin prairie with its gay seasonal 
bloom Yet many of the wild flowers 
that once carpeted it m profusion 
still maintain themselves, more or 
less precariously, on railway rights 
of way, along roadsides and fence 
lows, and in scattering pastures 
The hairy-coated pasque-flower, 

Anemone patens, opens its large pur- 
plish floweis each spring, as vig- 
orous as ever, on many a grassy 
knoll, and the beautiful prairie 
violet, Viola pedattfida, with leaves 
shaped into thin segments, is not far 
behind May brings the modest 
star-grass, one of the few native cousins of the amaryllis 
It is so grass-like in appearance that were it not for 

its yellow star-shaped 
flowers, its presence 
would not be sus- 
pected One or two of 
the blue-eyed grasses 
may be found here at 
the same time These, 
too, have somewhat 
grass-like leaves, but 
they claim kinship 
with the irises, al- 
though there is little 
superficial r e s em- 
blance to their cousin 
in their small, bluish 


A BEAUTY OF AUGUST 
When It suddenly springs 
from the rich leaf mold, the 
Indian pipe is worth a day’s 
journey to see 

star- shaped flowers 
By haying time the 
prairies and low hills 
take on the hues of a 
richly painted canvas 
Red lilies add bright 
orange-red splashes to 
the woodland color- 
scheme The glowing 
yellow of the black- 
eyed susans mingles with 
the blue of rocketing 
clusters of blazing stars, 
Liatns, and the deeper, 
richer blue of the lead 
plant, Amorpha cane- 
scens, while with every 
soft breeze comes the 
sweet fragrance of the 
prairie clovers, Petal- 
0 sternum purpureum 
and P candidum 
The lowly aspen usu- 
ally has not been held 
in high esteem, but to 
the pioneers of the northwestern praires it gave shelter 
and fuel Nowadays it interests us particularly because 
it often shelters such choice herbs as the yellow lady- 
slipper, the orange-flowered puccoon, the aromatic 
horse-^mint, the brilliantly scarlet Indian paint-brush, 
and the wild geranium Above them all may often be 
seen the white spikes of the Culver’s root, Veronica 
virgimca, and down among the grasses the lousewort, 
and the slender white clusters of the snake-root, Poly- 
gala polygama In the early days this snake-root was 
gathered by the Chippewa Indians and sold to drug 
dealers All the way across country eastward the white 
wnnd-flower. Anemone canadensis, is abundant, espe- 
cially along railways and roadsides In autumn many 
sunflowers, asters, and goldenrods make colorful hedges 
along the highways A little earlier in the season one 
notes patches of the fragrant dogbanes, Apocymim, and 
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DENIZEN OF THE 
DEEPER GLENS 
A rare £nd is the small 
purple-fringed orchis 

L W BROWNELL 


AN EXQUISITE 
NORTHLAND BLOOM 
The American lotus is at 
home m the shallow ponds 
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NESTLING ON THE 
WOODLAND CARPET 
TnJlmms seek the p-otection of 
a fallen burnt log 

J>CK \AN corvi R NG 


CATTAILS OF THE 
LOWLAND SWAMPS 
The Lake States know well their 
erect forms springing from 
marshes 


many showy milkweeds, their more robust relatives 

The deciduous woodlands are especially rich in wild 
flowers To these w’e go in spring to find tiilliums, the 
dogtooth violet, or tiout-lily, Ei yih onium, rue anemone, 
Syndesmon, the false me-memoiiQ^Isopyrumbiternatum, 
hepatica, bloodroot, skunk cabbage, violets — ^\vhite, 
blue, and yellow — Jack-in-the-pulpit, and many others 
familiar to from our childhood da}s Bloodroot and 
skunk cabliage are two of the first to appear If we aie 
fortunate we may chance to find, some time m May, 
the lowdy and strange musk-root, Adoxa moschatelUna, 
wdiose kinship no one know s precisely, and wduch seems 
to have established itself about the northern hemisphere 
wherever it finds suitable habitat Its small greenish 
flowers suggest a saxifrage while its leaves are some- 
what like those of a Imttercup The bell worts, Solomon’s 
seal, twisted-stalk, false Solomon’s seal and several 
species of Smilax, are quite common from spring to 
summer By this time or a little later w’e shall find, also, 
the white- and the red-berried baneberries, Actaea alba 
and A }id)ra 

In low w'et places the marsh marigold, Caltha palusti is, 
is usually abundant To the w^ealth of showT-flowered 
herbs should be added the many “flow^ermg” shrubs 
occurring in these w^oodlands Springtime w^ould lose 
much of its charm were 
it not for the plums, 
cherries, service-berries, 
nanny-haw’s,haw’'thorns, 

Ciataegus, wild apples, 
currants and gooseber- 
ries, dogwoods, and 
many others, whose 
blossoms scent the an 
and give promise of a 
rich harvest of luscious 
fruit These woodlands 
hold an enviable reputa- 
tion for the abundance 
of their wild fruits and 
nuts Nutting, cherry- 
picking and plum-pi ek- 
ing, are occasions 

SHOWY LADY SLIPPER 
No plant of the North has 
more subtle charm than 
deep wood’s lover 


looked forw'ard to 
with lively anticipa- 
tion, 1)y both }oung 
and old alike 

In the pine regions 
of Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and 
w'e stern Ontaiio, 
w’here many people 
spend their summer 
vacations, the vegeta- 
tion is as varied as 
the topography A 
few hours’ travel by 
automobile wall un- 
roll a shifting pan- 
orama of high rocky 
hills, sandy plains, 
deep ravines, dark 
pine forests, muskegs 
of spruce and tam- 
arack, and open 
peat-bogs, deep cedar swamps, lakes and streams, one 
after the other, each with its distinctive flora Here grow 
some of the loveliest of the flowering plants, often fai 
from frecj[uented roads and trails In 
order to appreciate fully wdiat this region 
has to offer in the way of wild flowers, 
one’s observations should begin with the 
earliest spring and continue until the 
leaves fall 

Choicest of the early flowers is the 
trailing arbutus, Epigaea lepens Few 
others of its kin among the heaths can 
match it for lieauty and fragrance For- 
tunately for its preservation it is so in- 
conspicuous in summer, trailing beneath 
the herbage, that it escapes detection If 
one sees the blueberry ridges at berrying 
time, it requires little stretch of the 
imagination to visualize these favorite 
heaths at blossom time But these do not 
complete the gamut of heaths A tamarack 
or spruce swamp, or ‘‘muskeg”, is a for- 
bidding terrain m summer, giving little 
hint of the masses of bloom that cover 
{Continued on page 334) 
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Where White 
Pine Once 
W^ s King 


A SLENDER ECHO OF THE PAST 
-4 small stand of virgin white pine, near Drummond, Wis- 
consin, one of the few remaining It will be cut this year 
Michigan has protected several primeval tracts in state parks 


T WO centuries ago, the territory adjacent to the 
Great Lakes — the home of the Chippewa, the 
Menominee, and the Huron Indians — was a vast 
forest It was bounded on the east by Lake Huron and 
by virgin prairie on the west and southwest Lake 
Superior fringed it on the north, and in the southeast 
it meiged imperceptildy into the great hardwood forest 
of the Ohio Valley and the 
Appalachian Mountains 
This region, long spoken 
of as the Northwest, is the 
Lake States region of to- 
day, embracing the States 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota 
The forest, orgmally 
covering some eighty-five 
to ninety million acres, or 
nearly three-fourths of the 
entire land area, was 
broken by thousands of 
large and small lakes, 
vast open muskegs or 
swamps, and m its south- 
ern extension — what is 


now southern Michigan and Wisconsin — by open- 
ings or “prairies” of a few hundred acres in extent 
It was not all a forest of great, giant trees Forest 
tires from natural causes, such as lightning, took 
their heavy toll even then In exceptionally dry 
} ears blazes started by lightning or Indians would 
burn over hundreds of thousands of acres, par- 
ticularly in the Lake Superior region, paving the 
way for great stands of jack pine The age of these 
stands seems to indicate that the last large fire m 
that region occurred before the permanent advent 
of the white man, about seventy years ago 
The northern and by far the largest portion of 
this territory was covered with a forest of pine, 
spruce, balsam fir, hemlock, white cedar, and 
tamarack (larch) Amidst this cone-bearing for- 
est, there were also broad belts of hardwoods, of 
sugar maple, }ellow birch, beech, and basswood, 
interspersed mainly with hemlock and wLite pine 
The tree that gave character and distinction to the 
whole northern forest was the white pine When fully 
grown, it commonly reached a height of from one hun- 
dred and fifty to one hundred and seventy-five feet and 
a diameter of from four to five feet The largest trees, 
known as “cork pine’', grew among the hardwood forest 
of maple and birch When the white pine grew among 
the hardwoods, it towered 
high above them When it 
grew by itself on the better 
sandy soils, it formed 
heavy stands comparable 
only to the redwood and 
the Douglas fir forests of 
the Pacific Coast Over ex- 
tensive areas, the white 
pine stands contained from 
twenty thousand to sixty 
thousand board feet to the 
acre, and single acres are 
said to have produced as 
much as one hundred and 
fifty thousand board feet 
Solitary pine trees often 
scaled from five thousand 


MICH DEP T OF CONSERVATION 

ONE OF THE FEW LEGITIMATE BILLBOARDS 
Placed in non-scemc spot, it plays its part m the con- 
structive forestry program of the Lake States 
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Lake States’ Forests — 


Lost, Will They Be Regained? 


by Raphael Zon 

Director La\e States Forest Experiment Station 
U S Forest Service 


to seven thousand board feet No wonder that this 
tree was destined to dominate the lumber produc- 
tion of the nation for nearly four decades 

The other two pines, characteristic of the region, 
were the Norway and the jack pine. The Norway 
pine grew on the light, sandy soils The jack pine 
was confined to the poorest sand, and, helped b} 
fires, IS now occupying much more ground than 
originally. The lowlands or swamps supported 
dense forests of black spruce, balsam, white cedar, 
and tamarack 

South of a line that may be roughly drawn 
from Port Huron to Grand Haven in Michigan, 
across Lake Michigan to Milwaukee and from 
there in a northwesterly direction to St Paul, 

Mille Lacs, and north almost to Red Lake in sota^I^ational^ 
Minnesota, fringing like a belt the entire territory wasiungton Park, Milwaukee, 
on the south, was a forest of oaks, white and red, illustrates the way trees help to 

’ , , ’ ’ frame the beauty of Lake States 

walnut, hickories, and ashes The remnants of this waters 


MINNESOTA ARROWHEAD ASS'N 

hardwood forest are still pre- 
served as woodlots, dotting the 
farms of southern Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

Such was the original forest, 
evolved through uncounted years 
under the topography, climate, 
and soil conditions of the region 
It was a forest in which the bal- 
ance of Nature was not dis- 
turbed The primitive habits and 
primitive tools of the Indians 
and early French traders were 
not strong enough to change the 
character of the forest Nature 
quickly healed the wounds made 
by the fires The destiny of this 
forest was still hidden in the 
womb of time 

The forest entered its present 
historic arena with the advent 
of the early American settlers 
after the Revolutionary War 
These early settlers came not in 
search for timber. They came to 
settle on the land, to hew farms 
out of the woods The forest ap- 
peared to them as a foe — as a 
wall which stood in the way of 
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their clearing the land To convert the rich soil under 
the forest into farms, they had to carry on an unremitting 
struggle against the forest, fight timber wolves, wildcats, 
hungry bears, and hostile Indians The timber itself had 
no immediate value, and there was so much of it 

The exploitation of the timbei itself did not begin 
until about 1850 The impetus to the growth of the 
lumber industry in the Lake States region was given 
by the rapid settlement of the north central and prairie 
States, soon after the Civil War From the north of 
Europe and from many worn-out New England farms 
stream after stream of immigrants trekked into the 
northwestern territory, first in “covered wagons’^ and 
later by railroads which stretched across the plains 
Cities sprang up like magic 

The settlers needed houses, barns, wagons, and fenc- 
ing The people in the cities needed homes, warehouses, 
sidewalks, chairs and tables, fire-wood, shingles, fuel, 
and lumber for the manifold purposes of an early civil- 
ization built entirely on wood The white pine forests 
of the Lake States were the one place from which a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible supply of lumber, admirably 
adapted for building purposes, could be drawn The 
period of the great migration of people 
into the prairie states coincides with 
the period of the great cutting of the 
northern pine forests. 

Civilized man made a concerted at- 
tack upon the forest with an aimy of 
fighters Farmers from the southern 
parts of the States and from Ohio and 
Indiana journeyed by the thousands 
into the pineries to work as loggers 
The great mill towns, Saginaw^, Au 
Sable, Escanaba, IMarmette, Green 
Bay, Eau Claire, Minneapolis, and 
others rose, each crowded with saw^- 
mills Foi three decades, between 1870 
and 1900, the Lake States were the 
greatest timber producing region in 
the country, and the chief output w^as 
white pine lumber By 1900, ]\Iichigan 
and Wisconsin had practically cut out 
their white pine Whatever white pine 
lumber the region has produced since 
that time came, and still comes, from 
3\Iinnesota As the cut of white pine 
declined, the hardwood lumber indus- 
try came into its own It, too, how- 
ever, IS now practically at an end in 
lower Michigan Sufficient supplies of 
hardwood still remain in the Upper 
Peninsula and in northeastern AVis- 
consm to maintain the hardwood in- 
dustry on a large scale for about 
twn decades But the region which once occupied the first 
place in the national output of lumber has now dropped 
to the fifth rank Today the timber cut does not meet 
the needs of the region and lumber is being imported 
from the outside 

Less than eighty years saw the lumber industry sweep 
away all but a few remnants of the original eighty-five 
million acres of forest Only eighty acres of virgin 


white pine and a few thousand acres of the original 
hardwoods are left in the Lower Peninsula, about five 
million acres of old hardwoods m the Upper Peninsula 
and northeastern Wisconsin, and not over one million 
acres, mostly of Norway pine, in Minnesota 

A sad heritage of millions upon millions of acres of 
ruined and desolated land was left in the wake of the 
heyday of lumbering The sandy pine lands were hit 
especially hard The heavier fertile soils which sup- 
ported hardwoods, particularly in the southern counties, 
are now in farms There are found thriving towns and 
fast-growmg industrial centers But the sandy pine lands 
and the more rugged and rocky soils of the most northern 
country proved unsuited to grow corn, wheat or po- 
tatoes, or other farm crops in paying quantities Settlers 
who tried to cultivate them v ere starved out There are 
in all some twenty million acres of such cut-over land, 
about ten million in Michigan, six million m Minnesota, 
and four million in Wisconsin Approximately one- 
sixth of the entire land area of the region is in this 
condition 

Millions of acres of these “cut-overs’^ are fire-swept 
and blackened Millions of acres are covered only with 
stumps, brake, berry bushes, and 
patches of inferior forest growth They 
are abandoned by their owners, pro- 
duce no taxable wealth, and retard the 
development of the local communities 
They weigh heavily upon the remain- 
ing settlers in the region, the small 
business man in the town, and every 
productive enterprise They threaten 
with bankruptcy many local communi- 
ties and are by far the biggest economic 
pioblem that the region faces today 
The present generation, when con- 
fronted with the melancholy sight of 
these millions of acres of desolated 
land, naturally point their finger to 
past logging as the principal cause for 
the present situation In their resent- 
ment, they lose historic perspective and 
forget the contribution which the lum- 
ber industry has made to the upbuild- 
ing of the region Who can weigh on 
the scales of history and tell whether 
the price paid was too high for raising 
the region from obscure common- 
wealths of lowly rank to high position 
among the leading states of the 
Union ^ Who can deny that the region 
owes much to its virgin forests, and 
that the country as a whole, too, is 
indebted to the woods of the Lake 
States which sent their timber and 
their lumber far and wide to help in the building of 
a growing nation^ 

It was the lumber industry that in the 70’s and 80’s 
drew population totheLake States because there was plenty 
of work in the logging camps and at the mills It caused 
railroads to be built up and down and across the states 
It aided agricultural development by giving farmers 
markets for their crops It gave impetus to the general 



UPPER PENINSULA DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 


THE AFTERMATH OF THE 
FLAMES 

Poplar IS among the Brst to spring 
up after cutting or fire It has 
proved its usefulness 
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WHERE GOBS OF CARE- 
LESSNESS ONCE RULED 
Cut-over or burned areas like 

this comprise one-sixtb the area 

of the Lake States 


THE HOPE OF A NEW DAY 

Replanted acres in the Huron 

National Forest, which spell 
future prosperity 

LAKH STATES FOREST 

evperiment station 


commercial development of the region, for the logging 
camps and lumber towns needed supplies of many kinds 
It had a leading part in furthering the educational and 
CIVIC advancement of the states, because for a long time 
it was the principal source of taxation revenue, and is 
still a source of support for many of the educational 
institutions of the region. 

It left a serious problem, however, — the problem of 
economic rehabilitation of the millions of acres of cut- 
over and burned land New economic forces are at work 
which point the way toward its solution First of all, 
the old idea that the sandy soils of the pineries and 
the rocky, rough land of the north can be settled by 
farmers is now dead Even the most enthusiastic agri- 
cultural promoter admits that the only use to which 
such land can be put is that of gi owing timber The 
present economic trend in agriculture with its shrinking 
area, concentration on better soils, improved methods of 
cultivation, and better paying crops, brought a more 
sober, realistic attitude toward the solution of the cut- 
over land problem 

Another factor is the increasing use of trees, such as 
jack pine and popple (aspen), for pulp wood, box ma- 
terial, and similar uses. Barely a dozen years ago these 
^‘poverty woods” had no commercial value Today, they 
bring a fair stumpage price, and jack pine is eagerly 
sought by many pulp and paper plants competing for 
raw material They are the trees that first appear after 
fires, and for this reason occupy much of the land 
which originally supported white and Norway pine 
They reach merchantable sizes in from thirty-five to 
forty years, and on the better soils may yield as much 
as from thirty to thirty-five cords of wood Forest fire 
protection, which is becoming more effective in the 
region every year, is bound to benefit these species first 
of all 

The advent of the automobile, strange as it may seem, 
is also playing an important role in the reclamation 
of this abandoned land The automobile brought a new 
appreciation of the country and created an insistent 
demand for good roads These roads have opened to 
the recreation seekers of the country the region’s rich 
treasury of scenic attractions — its thousands of miles of 
exterior coast line, its tens of thousands of inland lakes, 


Its streams, its valleys, its hills, its near-mountains, 
its woods, and its wilderness. As a result, the recreational 
industry of the region — an industry that already rivals 
the once proud lumber industry in profitable returns — 
IS making tremendous strides and has seemingly no 
limit to Its opportunities for expansion, and its backbone 
of the recreational industry is the forest Lakes and 
streams set in a background of blackened, desolate, de- 
pressing cut-over shores hold no allure for the tourist, 
the resorter, the Nature lover But a lake in a setting of 
a green forest is a delight to the eye A stream shaded 
wnth trees is a nourishing covert for trout and a restful 
place for the angler 

This new appreciation of the forest has led to a better 
understanding of the need for fire protection, for forest 
planting, for the establishment of county, state, and 
national forests Great areas of wilderness are being set 
aside as outing, fishing, or hunting clubs In the three 
states, the area now m state, municipal, and county parks, 
resorts, clubs, shooting grounds, hunting and fishing pre- 
serves, and in state and private game refuges is close 
{Continued on page 341 ) 
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(Left) All Tiain 
Falls, 'near Mums- 
ing, 'Michigan, is one 
of the most delightful 
wate) scapes in this 
land of St) earns, 
lakes and nveis 


UPPER PENINSULA 
DEVELOPMENT 
BUREAU 


(Below) The state 
of Wisconsin has set 
aside for posterity 
this twining strip of 
Green Bay shore line 
by Cl eating Penin- 
sula State Paik 
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(Left) lies up a 
tiee for fair, this 
pi ickly denizen of 
I.ake States forests, 
and woe to him who 
ti les to dislodge him 
But after all, porky's 
looks are worse than 
his disposition 


TEN THOUSAND 
lakes — GREATER 
MINNESOTA ASs’n 


(Ixft) Jmt one of the ten thousand lakes of 
which Minnesota boasts is West Beaiskin Lake, 
in the Superior National Forest, hut it exemplifies 
the beauty of the land of sky-blue water 
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DIRTY WEATHER DOES NOT STOP THIS FISHING BOAT 
Through storm, fog and cold, the fishing Sect continues to reap its finny 
harvest to supply a continent 

Fins of the Inland Seas 


Valuable and Varied is the Lake States’ Fish Life 
by Walter Koeh 

University of Michigan 



O UT THROUGH the mist-tortured dawn, in all but 
the coldest winter season, travels the Lake 
States fisherman to his favorite grounds, in 
search of the silvery harvest Perhaps he goes m a power 
boat, with miles of nets on the deck, a mere cog in 
a great scheme to turn the denizens of the depths into 
money for himself and food for thousands Or per- 
haps, a pleasure seeker, he travels in canoe or on foot, 
equipped solely with a five-ounce rod and the urge to 
pit the skill of wrist and eye against the strength and 
courage of the trout Yet he will probably little realize 
that his quarry, the thing of a moment to him, exists 
only because of endless ages of geologic change, that 
the fish life of the streams and lakes owes its being 
to the effects of ice and erosion and continental uplift- 
ing during time reckoned a thousand thousand years 
For ages the land lay 
beneath the ocean and 
layers of great thick- 
ness were then deposited 
upon it Finally it rose, 
to start in motion the 
agencies of erosion, 
which began to level 
the crests and sculpture 
broad river valleys. 


There were then no important lakes, it is believed — the 
network of water bodies of today is the consequence of 
developments of the Ice Age, when colossal glaciers 
descended from the northeast over the entire Great 
Lakes region, scouring and blocking depressions to 
form great lake basins All life was driven before 
the ice advance, so that there was a time when probably 
the only fish of this region were those few species that 
now prefer the colder waters of the north 
Then followed many complicated changes Rivers 
opened Duluth, Chicago, Fort Wayne and Syracuse, 
at one time or another, to the south Lake Ontario 
became, for a wLile, a marine gulf As the ice 
wnthdiew, through the south-flowing streams returned 
the exiled fish, and when the water became fresh again 
in Lake Ontario, even relics of the ocean fauna remained 

To these tremendous 
geological changes the 
region owes its mingled 
and abundant fish life 
Some one hundred and 
fifty species are known 
to come from the Great 
Lakes, their tributaries 
and the head waters of 
the great rivers to the 


THE GRAYLING 
Once he choked Michigan 
streams, he is now little 
more than a memory 


GAMEST OF ALL 
He was recognized as a 
Gghter extraordinary by 
fishermen 
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WORKING TO SAVE THE FISH LIFE 


Taking spawn irom big Bsh to restock the Great Lakes 
This IS one of many conservation attempts 

South hlany other species have been introduced here 
liy man 

The chief elements of the fauna that came from the 
north are the whitefishes, the lake herrings and the 
trouts , all ot them stop far short, in their distribution, 
of the southernmost advance of the ice, and many are 
confined to the cold wateis of the Great Lakes, even 
to their icy depths Certain minnows, the basses, the 
sunfishes, the catfishes, have returned from the south to 
territory they once occupied, but the Lake States mark 
their northernmost advance In the Lake Ontario region 
several fish ascended from the ocean or were left behind 
when the sea last departed, including the eel, the alewife, 
shad, smelt, salmon and the sea lamprey Man has suc- 
cessfully introduced the rainbow trout from the west, 
the carp and brown trout from Europe, and the goldfish 
from Asia 

The northern fish in the mam eat only animal food, 
live in schools and spawn in the fall, giving no care 
to their young The southerners comprise both plant- 
and animal-eaters Some live in schools and some singly, 
but none spawn in the fall and many build elaborate 
nests and give considerable attention to their offspring 
The ancestors of the sea relicts of the Lake Ontario 
region ascended into fresh water to spawn, and returned 
to salt water for the rest of the time Their landlocked 
descendants no longer return to the ocean, although 
the eel still migrates thousands of miles to the salt 
water spawning beds, in far southern waters 

Given so many kinds of 
animals a great diversity 
of habit IS to be expected 
Thus some fish prefer 
warm water, others can 
live only in ice water, 
some want running water, 
others are happy in stag- 
nant And so in the region 
some kind of fish may be 
looked for wherever there 
IS any nater at all The 
mud minnow and the three- 
spined stickleback thrive 
m the puddle that dries up 
in the summer drought and 
the lawyer and the cock- 


atoosh find something to their taste even m the nine 
hundred foot depths of Lake Superior 

The kind of fish that live in the streams of the region 
depends on the ivater temperature In tlie southern sec- 
tion the suckers and shiners, including dace, creek 
chubs, stonerollers and others of the minnow family, 
are the dominant fish Fish of these groups are peculiar 
in having more or less powerful teeth in the throat 
instead of on the jaws During the breeding season the 
males usually take on, in addition to the higher color 
t}pical of most breeding fish, horny growths on various 
parts of the body and fins, thus the sexes at that season 
do not closely resemble each other The breeding be- 
havior of many of the species is very elaborate and 
extensive nesting sites are often prepared The river 
chub, for example, a fish not usually over seven or 
eight inches long, gathers together as a nest a heap of 
stones, often several pecks The horned dace digs a hole 
in the ground, making an elongated mound with the 
excavated material Some of the minnows undertake 
no nest construction, but many pick out a site and drive 
off trespassers As with fish in general, the male only 
keeps watch at the nest, but the vigil is not of long 
duration and no care is given to the young These fish 
for one reason or another are not important for food 
The suckers grow large enough, but their flesh is soft 
and bony Few of the minnows become of suitable size 
for eating but are of first importance for fish-bait 
In the north the minnows become fewer in species and 
in numbers but their place is taken by the brook or 
speckled trout In late years rainbow and brown trout 
have been introduced into these streams The brook 
trout feeds on the food that minnows elsewhere eat and 
on the minnows themselves The newcomers have the 
same food habits and often eat the brook trout m addi- 
tion The grayling that once was found in the coldest 
and purest northern streams is now almost extinct 
As streams grow larger, quiet pools are formed in 
their course and in these another group of fish may be 
found, those that regularly inhabit the myriads of lakes 
of the region Every fisherman of the lakes knows well 
the sunfish, bluegill, perch, black bass, calico bass, pike 
and bullhead He may know too the darters, top-min- 
nows, shiners and miller’s thumbs that are also a part 
of the fish census of the average lake, but more likely 
he hasn’t noticed them or has taken them for fish not 


THE MOST FAMOUS FOOD FISH OF THE LAKE STATES 
The celebrated whiteSsh. for which Indian tribes have been named, and which 
ranks as the tastiest of fresh water denizens 
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\et gro\Mi up The pike and black bass challenge the 
skill of the Like angler, and the sunfish, bullhead and 
the rest attract his less experienced famil} 

Nest building and caie of the }oung leach great 
development m the fi^h ot the lakes In the case of the 
sunfish, the black basses, rock bass, crappies and blue- 
gill, the male fish sveeps a hole m the bottom for a 
ne^t This hole is usually two or three times greater m 
diameter than the length of the maker and contains 
gravel, shells or lootlets to which the eggs are usually 
found attached The male fans these eggs with his tail 
and keeps guard against robbers, attacking large fish 
and even intruding turtles 

Some fish take considerable pains to get their off- 
spring started in life after they are hatched The bull- 
head and dogfish are notably consideiate parents and 
such a father may be found chaperoning a squirming 
ball of seveial hundred to several thousand youngsters, 
each an inch or more long Such prolonged nursing is 



WHERE LIE THE WILY TROUT 
Bond Falls, Michigan Below is the lake trout, a delicacy, 
yet rapidly dwindling in numbers 



U S BUREAU OF FISHERIES 


surprising m view of the omnivorous habits of these 
fish, but the males -while domestic have, as a rule, poor 
appetites The females on the other hand are not 
so abstemious and undoubtedly would eat their owm 
eggs 

In general the larger the lake the more kinds of 
fish it contains, so the Great Lakes have many species, 
in fact, almost all the fish of the region occur in them 
The shallow bays are much like the inland lakes and 
have the same fish, but the deep expanses are populated 
by fish that prefer cold water The lake trout, whitefish, 
herring, six species of herrmg-like fish called chubs, 
and the law}"er or loche are the important elements 
of this group All but the chubs may be found in a 
few large and deep inland lakes, though the herring 
IS the only one that is at all generally distributed in 
such bodies of water at this latitude The chubs do not 
often come into w^ater shallower than one hundred feet 
and some of them keep always in depths of five hundred 
to six hundred feet 

All of these, except the lawyer, are relatives of the 
salmon and are very valuable food fishes The white- 
fish has been a favorite from the days of the red man 
It has given its name to Indian tribes Early explorers 
singled it out for mention because of its dainty flesh, 
and modern epicures have ranked it first among fresh 
water fish The lawyer is a cousin of the ocean cod, but 
has not the popularity of its famous relative Other fish 
do not eat it, nor will the herring gull, unless times are 
bad, and gulls do not otherwise appear to be finicky 
It has lately, however, fourd a place on the market 


For many decades the Great Lakes have 
supported immensely valuable fisheries It 
IS estimated that several hundred million 
pounds have been produced annually for 
the last fifty years, and more than twelve 
thousand people now are directly engaged 
in fishing for the market 
Laige steamboats and expensive gear are 
used in the fishing industry There are many 
lioats on the lakes that are seventy-five feet 
long, and require six men to operate These 
boats carry their nets sometimes fifty miles 
from port The nets thus set are always gill nets, so- 
called because they stand on the bottom like a tennis 
net and catch the fish by the gills when they try to pass 
through the fine meshes A string of nets five miles long 
IS not an unusual gang, and each boat may have several 
such gangs m the water at one time 

There are numerous smaller boats that fish along the 
shores with pound or trap nets These nets are fixed 
in w ater less than seventy-five feet deep, as a rule, and 
take the fish alive 

A popular method of catching certain species, espe- 
cially lake trout, involves the use of set lines A long 
line is let to the bottom to which are attached at regular 
intervals a short line bearing a baited hook A small 
fish called a bloater is commonly used for bait, its use- 
fulness due to the fact that it fills with gas when brought 
to the surface and hence when put onto the hook floats, 
thus keeping the hook above the bottom Several thou- 
sand hooks are employed in a gang and the main line 
may run for five miles or more 

The fish are generally shipped on ice to the large 
cities of the lake states and to New York City, and all 
except the chubs, which are smoked, are sold fresh 
In the fall many herring are salted and sold mainly in 
the southern states 

Fish have been a great factor in the development of 
the region As once the wealth of the land lay in its 
fur, so with the passing of the fur regime came another 
era with the exploitation of forests, mines, and the 
Great Lakes fisheries Attracted by unspoiled fishing, 
{Continued on page 242) 
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Mi^inesota chose to lepresent hi) the delicate moc- 
casin flower, one of the oiihid dan, and a dweller 
of deep glens Xo fauei bloom exists m any part 
of the count) y 

TEN THOUSAND LARES GREATER MINNESOTA ASS’n 


Mtchtgan and Wisconsin chose the wild rose, 
winner in the National Referendum, as National 
Flower, and Minnesota, though preferring the 
columbine, likewise gave i'if more votes than its 
“favorite son” received 


The violet, whose blue bedecks Wisconsin 
fields in the spring-time, has been given 
the place of honor among flowers of the 
Badger State 


Youth among the apple blossoms They symbol- 
ize the deep-fruited orchards for which Mich- 
igan IS rightly famous 




UPPER PENINSULA DEVELOPMENT BUREAU 

A ROCK GARDEN OF THE LAKE STATES 
This northern borderland, with its rugged climate, has taken enthu- 
siastically to this type o£ Sower growing 

Gardehihg Ik The Horthlakd 

How the Settlers Preserved Their Heritage of Blooms 


by Huron 

G ardening in the Northland is no Topsy perfor- 
mance Plants don’t just grow — the) must be 
born of infinite care Just as the immigrants 
sweeping into the Lake States during the nineteenth 
century discovered that life was not to be a lyric poem, 
so did they discover that they must make careful choice 
of their plantings to maintain their traditions of beauti- 
ful gardens earned across the seas The sturdy German 
farmers, the dike-buildmg Hollanders and the rugged 
Scandinavians populating Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Michigan soon found wa^s of adapting their favorites 
to the changed conditions of temperature and wind The 
Scotch and the English likewise perpetuated, as they 
settled in this land, the floral victories their forefathers 
had won, and today, in this Land of Sky-Blue Water, 
it is almost a truism that a man’s race can be told from 
the front “yard” he keeps 

Perhaps the most interesting gardens of the North- 
land are those of the aboriginal inhabitants, our first 
Americans, the Indians, now more numerous m Wis- 
consin and Minnesota than they were at the time of the 


H. Smith 

census of 1812 The Ottaw a, Ojibway, Menominee, 
Pottanatomi and Meskwaki represent the forest 
dwellers, while the Siou\ and Winnebago represent the 
plains Indians For many centuries lief ore the white 
man ever saw the United States, these tribesmen wor- 
shipped the flowers of the forest, plain and bog Their 
religion was largely based upon plants 

Indian flower gardens are usually reminders of what 
our fio\ver gardens used to be a ejuarter of a century ago. 
Plenty of annuals, such as nasturtiums, pinks, morning- 
glories, balsams, touch-me-nots, cosmos, zinnias and 
verbenas are to be found They are m many cases 
reminiscent of the good old days of congressional free 
seed packets and w^e find them still growing salpiglossis, 
calliopsis, gaillardia, and coreopsis, but usually totally 
ignorant of the names of these posies Hollyhocks also 
are favorites They generally grow but four vines, — 
Virginia creeper, Clematis pamculata, trumpet creeper 
and hops The modern Indian is most pleased with va- 
riations from these old wStandbys and now has developed 
a taste for dahlia, gladiolus and phlox, among others 
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BROUGHT OVER BY THE FIRST FAMILIES 
Though a prey to pests and disease, the beautiful snowball, favorite 
of the pioneers, Bnds a home on many a northland farm or city yard 


MILWAUKEE PUBLIC MUSEUM 


The character of the early immigrants to Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota has had much to do with the 
beauty of the gardens of the region Those religious and 
political exiles from Germany who joined the great im- 
migration of 1848 found in these states a region not 
differing greatly from their homeland The hausfrau 
did not forget her garden posies, and in many little 
hamlets throughout our teriitory one might easily 
imagine himself back in quaint old Nuremberg The 
practiced eye can find many of these homes in such 
metropolitan centers as Detroit, Milwaukee and Minnea- 
polis. Old-fashioned gardens, with mignonette and 
forget-me-not, pansies, larkspurs, hollyhocks, hen-and- 
chickens and a Christmas cactus or two speak more 
plainly than words that here is the home of a solid Ger- 
man-Amencan 

The German women settlers of that period had a 
positive passion for gardens, and kept them attractive at 
all seasons Snow-drops and crocuses started the spring, 
pansies began in a sheltered spot, then went to a circu- 
lar bed m the front yard to be framed in ice plants Ins 
germanica in forgotten vaiieties garlanded the perennial 
border, in company with bleeding heart, valerian and 
bachelor buttons. The Germans are still the source of 
many perennials for transplanting 

About June ten the house plants — begonias of the 
overbloommg and Rex types, unbelieveably tall and 
robust geraniums, sturdy peperomias, variegated coleus, 
languorous heliotropes, bright forget-me-nots, and 
finally the big tubs of night-blooming cereus and the 
dormant oleanders, scarcely ever seen elsewhere, — ^were 
brought forth The summer-flowering garden in the side 


yard oi rear of the house was a curious collection of 
utility, curiosity and fragrance Candytuft, hen-and- 
chickens, dusty millers and spineless verbenas formed 
the edge, farther within were white tansy, immortelles, 
yarrow for their “schafesgarbe-tee’’, love-lies-a-bleed- 
ing, love-in-a-mist, the old Maltese Cross, honesty, 
monkshod, annual larkspurs, annual phlox, calendulas, 
mangolds and four-o’clocks The fence supported 
southern-wood, and hollyhocks Morning-glories framed 
the back porch 

Mignonettes for cutting, silver sage, sweet marjoram, 
poppies for their savory seeds for baking, dill, fennel 
and caraway, formed the utility part of the garden Hans 
and Gretchen bequeathed a pleasing old world touch of 
neatness and thrift to the northland 

Hollanders have not been far behind the Germans in 
settling the northland, though they have clung more to 
their individual communities than the Germans have In 
dairy districts, we see them still extending their atten- 
tion upon bulbous stocks. Early tulips, jonquils, nar- 
cissus and daffodils nod in the breeze from neatly at- 
tended formal beds The Star-of-Bethlehem surely must 
carry some religious significance as well as floral beauty 
with them In their front yards is about the only place 
where one will find azaleas blooming This section has 
not the right soil for azaleas, so the Hollanders grow 
them m tubs Lemon lilies, HemerocalUs flava, m cir- 
cular beds, seem to be one of their necessary fixtures 
While they do not have the great variety of flowers that 
the Germans grow, yet they are noted for their borders 
of pentstemons, scabiosas and china asters These 
thrifty folk are often found cashing in on their early 
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training and skill by raising bulbs on a commercial 
scale, since the quarantine regulations curtailed the im- 
port of cheaply grown bulbs from Holland Such dis- 
tricts in Michigan and Wisconsin are locally known as 
“Little Holland” 

The winters of these states sound like home to the 
Norsemen, so the majority of the Sw^edish, Norwegian 
and Danish immigrants have found a way theie Their 
tidiness is proverbial and their love of flowers has raised 
many of them to the rank of successful nurserymen or 
owners of perennial or strawflower farms Their love 
of alpine flowers has given the rock garden a firm grip 
upon the fancies of the inhabitants The Scandinavian 
cultivates every inch of his property, especially if he is a 
little restricted in acres If w^e pass his place in the 
spring, we will find snowdrops, squills and moss-pinks 
Later the Jacob’s Ladder, columbines and coral bells 
will be springing up His fences will likely be co\ered 
wnth perennial peas and morning-glories The old- 
fashioned Persian yellow single rose will be a decoia- 
tion for his front gate entrance, 
and he will have possibly one or 
tw^o other hardy roses Distinc- 
tive of his flower gardens are 
foxgloves, cockscombs, everlast- 
ings, wormwood, and hardy 
chrysanthemums The Scandina- 
vian housewife is also fond of 
her winter window flower gar- 
den and will grow wandering 
jew, geraniums and begonia 
slips, flourishing in tomato cans 
When summer comes, these find 
their way outdoors 

The English and Scotch have 
also found the northland pleas- 
ing and but to mention their 

FLAX OF THE ENGLISH 
Jt has maintained its popularity ever 
since the hrst English settlers estab- 
lished It in its Lake States home 
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nationality is to sa\ the 
List void in flower gar- 
dening They have surely 
clung to the lowly prim- 
rose and none seem to 
know how to raise this 
difficult flower as well as 
they do Violas please the 
British settlers better than 
pansies, Sweet rockets, 
lies pens matronalis, we 
owe to them Moss roses, 
those hardiest garden 
roses, wTre first brought 
here by those from En- 
gland The Britisher or 
Scotchman will ever be 
found well supplied with roses, hardy peipetuals, per- 
haps some tree standards and even a few hybrid teas 
A few things he brought to the northland suit us little 
better than the English sparrows We can recall five of 
them bouncing bet, moneywort, gill-over-the-ground, 
butter- and-eggs and c} press spurge None of these stay 
put Some kept the native superstitions surrounding 
them, such as butter-and-eggs Early English farmers 
planted them in their barn yards, so that the milk would 
be sure to produce butter, the powder of suggestion, we 
suppose, w’as exerted on his cow’s But to them we ow^e 
also the centenarian peonies, the English wallflowers, 
stocks, the English daisy, harebells, canterbury bells, 
bluebells, sweet sultan, many kinds of pinks, blue 
lobelias and hollyhocks 

The English also liked their fragrant gardens and 
pot herbs and we usually find m their back yards such 
plants as lavender, mint, basil th}me, parsley, summer 
savo^^, tansy, and tarragon Two of their shrubs have 
(Continued on page 338) 


WILDINGS ARE 
FAVORITES 

Not everyone of the great num- 
bers turning to the woods for 
plants is able, however, to grow 
small white lady’s slipper 



THE PAINTED BEAUTY 
The Lake States harbor this hand- 
some butterSy 

GEORGE T HILLMAN 


LIKE A GINGERBREAD BUG 
Most grotesque and terrifying is 
Papiho's caterpillar 
J A BROSNAN 
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The Lake Land Shelters Many Kinds 
by Edward G. Remhard 

University of Minnesota 


A LAND of more than 20,000 lakes, bordered by the 
largest of America’s great inland seas, with 
X A- drainage systems flowing northward to Hud- 
son’s Bay, eastward to the Atlantic Ocean, and south- 
ward to the Gulf of Mexico, cannot fail to give rise to 
a remarkable water fauna Just as to the student of 
etymology Minnesota means “The land of sky-tinted 
water”, and Michigan “The land of great water”, and 
Wisconsin “The meeting place of the waters”, so to the 
student of entomology these states signify a region teem- 
ing with aquatic insects 

Great was the delight of John Muir during his boy- 
hood on a Wisconsin farm to watch the little black 
Gynnid beetles whose “whole lives seemed to be play, 
skimming, swimming, swirling, and waltzing together 
m little groups on the edge of the lake and in the mea- 
dow springs, dancing to music we could never hear ” 
The pond-skaters, too, seemed to him to be “wonderful 
fellows, shuffling about on top of the water, with air 
bubbles like little bladders tangled under their hairy 
feet,” and the water-boatmen “were not less wonderful ” 

But one need not be a 
naturalist to be astounded 
by the richness of water- 
bred insects m this paradise 
of lakes and streams The 
vast multitudes of May- 
flies that swarm through 
the air have lieen known 
at times to disrupt all 
business life in some of our 
riparian towns These 
frail creatures, issuing 
from the water at the sea- 
son of their swarming 
flights, have swept through 
the streets like a snow 
storm, impeding traffic 
and discouraging pedes- 
trians by their heedless 
flight Below the street 


lamps their dead bodies have fallen in heaps and 
have been shoveled away by the bushel. 

On the shores of Lake Pepin midge swarms have be- 
come a yearly occurrence For ten days at a stretch, 
twice a year, these little fellows appear in such numbers 
that the visitation becomes a scourge Words cannot de- 
scribe the dense crowds that fill the air and cover build- 
ings, trees and grass Identified as Chironomus phmosus, 
they resemble laige mosquitoes, but fortunately they 
neither bite nor sting Their larvae are the “blood- 
worms” which dwell in the mud at the bottom of lakes and 
streams, and in Lake Pepin as many as six thousand 
larvae have been counted in one squaie yard of bottom 
The astonishing abundance of such insects can hardly 
be looked upon as a nuisance since they are all choice 
food for our fishes Ardent fishermen from the White 
House as well as from crowded tenements are drawn to 
this vacation ground to hook the finny fighters these 
aquatic insects have helped to rear. 

Up in the northern woods there are other swarms of 
water-born insects, which, to be sure, are pests a-plenty 
They are the black flies, 
persevering flails to man 
and beast They breed in 
swift, rocky streams The 
most hardy woodsman is 
vanquished by these tor- 
menting gnats and even 
such a dauntless natural- 
ist as Louis Agassiz re- 
fers feelingly to their 
attacks in his narrative of 
travels in the Lake Superi- 
or country 

The terrestrial features 
of these states likewise 
offer the most diverse con- 
ditions for the entertain- 
ment of insects of every 
rank and file States which 
combine northern conifer- 



THE AERONAUT AT ANCHOR 
The buzz of the dragon &y is familiar in the land 
of sky-blue waters 
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A SPHINX CATERPILLAR 
For all the world like a beg- 
ging wire-haired terrier 

J A BROSNAN 


KING OF HIS KIND 
The monarch butterBy adds 
brilliance to the landscape 


ous forests with exten- 
sive hardwood belts, 
tamarack bogs, patches 
ot prairie, and even 
t\pical sand dunes, are 
sure to be the haunts of 
a varied insect popula- 
tion Each type of habitat is home for a winged host 
One of the most spectacular of butterflies, the Turnus 
swallow-tail, is often seen m the northern woods About 
the shores of Lake Vermillion it occurs in countless 
numbers, a majestic black and >ellow species Even its 
caterpillars are startling and bizarre When irritated 
they protiude a forked scent organ above the head and 
simulate the cobia by inflating a sort of false face which 
glares with two frightful e}e spots 

The handsome comma butterfly with its thorny cater- 
pillars is another common species So too is the mourn- 
ing cloak, the banded purple, and the viceroy, together 
with its pattern, the milkweed butterfly One of the most 
beautiful sights in Nature is a migrating band of milk- 
weed butterflies In the fall 
these monarchs gather in 
large armies just previous to 
their southward journey, and 
such gatherings are some- 
times witnessed about our 
wind breaks and along the 
sheltered river bottoms 
The dragon-flies and dam- 
sel-flies contribute to the 
vivacity of every country 
scene They always attract 
attention because of their 
graceful form and sprightly 
aeronautics The spotted 
Calopteryx and the orange 
colored Ischnura verticahs 
are conspicuous among the 
damsel-flies, while the huge 
dragon, Anax jiimus, is con- 
stantly at work from April to 
November hawking about 
lawns, cornfields and along 
the margins of the woods 
The “high-elbowed grigs”, 
with clacking castanets and 
zithenng music, turn the 
grassland into a hippodrome 
of agile jumping and noisy 
stridulation The Carolina 
locust is possibly the one most 
generally noticed even though 
its coloration fits perfectly 
into the background of its 


habitation The clear-winged locust, Camniila pelkictda, 
is particularly abundant over uncultivated areas and 
dry soil, and almost thirty species of clumsy Melanopli 
find the Lake States suitable for their breeding grounds. 

The much dreaded Rocky IMountam locust formeily 
invaded this part of the country Its visitations were a 
veritable plague, leaving the 
farmers dazed and destitute. 
The advance of cultivation 
and scientific methods of 
control have now rendered 
this species extinct m this 
trio of adjoining states. 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan are particularly 
fortunate with respect to 
plant pests One can hardly 
point to a single injurious in- 
sect which creates havoc 
within these borders to an 
extent at all comparable with 
the depredations of the 
weevils, the fruit-flies, the 
corn-borers or the host of 
other insects which are such 
a serious menace to agricul- 
ture in other parts of the 
IFnited States Diversified 
farming, crop rotation, and a 
rigorous winter climate are 
some of the factors which 
contribute to the decrease of 
severe insect outbreaks 
In the shady forests the 
two-winged flies reach their 
greatest abundance and wood- 
land beetles, encased in 
horny shards, burrow indus- 
triously deep into the tree 
(Continued on page 339) 
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JUST A BOISTEROUS PAIR 
Few worries have these lusty grasshoppers oi ike 
plains and dry lands 






(Below) A gnarled red cedar stands giiaid on Gibraltar 
rock over the Lake Coiiuhy of JYisconstn 


MIL'WAUKrr PUBLIC MUSEUM 


C C ALSTON 

B}’er Raccoon, caught with stolen coin, and, below, the 
handsome skunk-cabbage, jbst to bloom %n spiing 


TEN THOUSAND 
LAKES ASs’n 


(Right) A young 
hr 0 a dwtnged 
hawk relaxes to 
think things over 
near his Lake 
States home 


ms CON COMM 
AND A 0 CROSS 


(Below) The 
rugged Rock Har- 
bor on Isle Roy- ^ 
ale , Michigan, 
where dwells the 
mighty moose 
herd 

MICH DEPT OF CONSERVATION 


(Below) T'heie were giants in those 
days, as this mighty prehistoric stone 
hammei, found in Minnesota, testifies 

B L BROWN 





WISCONSIN CONSERVATION COMM 

THE FAMOUS DALLES OF THE ST CROIX 
Preserved by Wisconsin and Minnesota jointly in Interstate Park 
as the site of many natural wonders 


ACRES of SuX'Lir Wealth 

Anent the Past and Future of the Lake State Parks 
by F. Rodney Paine 

Superintendent of Par\s, Duluth, Minnesota 


S TATE by State across the coun- 
try there has been a tide of 
public wastefulness ebbing fin- 
ally against the high ground of 
public sentiment for preservation 
The history of the old world as well 
as of our own country tells us that 
such sentiment only develops when 
the waves begin wetting the feet of 
personal privilege Had the people 
who today deplore the cutting of 
our forests, the depletion of our 
wild life and the desecration of our 
beauty spots lived m the abundance 
of these things in pioneer days they 
would have wasted their patrimony 
as their grandfathers have done. 
Whether the tide turns sooner or 
later m one state or another has de- 
pended on the vision of government 
or individuals 

Not until the last twenty-five 
years have the Lake States come to 



realize the possible exhaustion of 
their “inexhaustible resources” 
This awakening expressed itself 
first m the desire to preserve the 
glories of the past — ^the forts and 
battle grounds of French and In- 
dian days, the wilderness areas 
familiar to the early voyageurs and 
pioneer settlers As the automobile 
made the range of the recreation 
seeker and sportsman wider and 
wider, wLat was first sentiment be- 
came a demand, and the result was 
State Parks, Forests and Game 
reserves 

hlichigan was among the first 
states to create such reserves, and 
Mackinac Island and Fort Mich- 
illimackmac parks, established m 
1885, enjoy eminence in park his- 
tory Minnesota, six years later, 
followed with Itasca Lake State 
Park, embracing the source of the 
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Mississippi River, and Birch Coulie 
monument Wisconsin acquired a 50- 
000-acre forest preserve m 1890, but 
sold it in 1897, so Interstate Park at 
St Croix Falls, called into being in 
1901, IS the state’s first representative 
From these beginnings have grown 
96 parks containing 168,000 acres, 
thirty-six state forests and game ref- 

SPEED ON TIDELESS WATERS 
Boating IS a favorite sport in this land 
of 20,000 Jakes 


' \ "4 
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M NNEAPOLIS CIVIC AND COMMERCE ASSOCIATION 


is today as easy as 
when Mackenzie 
threaded this coun- 
try in the latter part 
of the eighteenth 
century — up the 
Great Lakes to Grand 
Portage, then up the 
Pigeon River and 
Boundary lakes to 
the Rainy Lake 
country — and his 
log of the trip will 
serve even now as an 



accurate guide 

Wisconsin’s 
‘‘Northern State” 

Park, home of forty 1 

IT J.T. TT WALTER HASTINGS 

lakes, me Hanson the great blue heron 
Military Reserve, in Be oversees the order of things 
the heart of Mich- “ 

igan’s wildest forest land, and the fifty square miles 
of Itasca Park, which contain most of the varieties of 
animal and plant life native to Minnesota, are probably 
the most beautiful wilderness areas in the three states 
Itasca also contains a remnant of the original stands of 
white and Norway pine that once covered nearly seven- 
eighths of the total area of the Lake States Michigan’s 
primeval timber is preserved mainly in Cheboygan, 
F W Fletcher, Hartwick Pines and Interlochen Parks, 
and in Northern Forest Park All three states are pro- 
tecting by state forests a large supply of second growth 
timber, destined some day to redeem the waste of fifty 
years 

Some of the most beautiful preserves in the region 
have been created along rivers, such as Interstate 
Park, in which Wisconsin and Minnesota jointly have 
set aside for recreational purposes the marvellous Dalles 
of the St Croix Here the pilot of the sight-seeing 
launch will point out ^‘The Old Man of the Dalles”, 
the “Lion’s Head”, the “Devil’s Chair”, and other 
curious formations Huge pot holes, some eighty feet 
deep, carve the Minnesota shore Wisconsin’s Nelson- 
Dewey Park on the bluffs of the Mississippi River is 




WALTER HASTINGS 

THE GREAT BLUE HERON 
Be oversees the order of things 
in several state parks 


uges aggregating 1,800,000 acres and nearly 4,000,000 
acres of National Forests The total area thus set 
aside is larger than Delaware, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island combined The attendance in fifty-six of Mich- 
igan’s parks rose, m 1929, to seven and a half million 
people, or more than one and one-half times the popula- 
tion of the State. More than 138,000 of this number were 
campers, of which one-fifth came from other common- 
wealths Similar use of the parks has been made m 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, although m none of the 
three states is the park system program near completion. 


There are four mam types of state 
parks in the lake country wilderness 
tracts, where primeval conditions 
abound, virgin timber areas preserv- 
ing the last remnants of great forests, 
country traversed by beautiful rivers, 
ideally suited for recreational develop- 
ment for use by large numbers of 
people, and spots reserved principally 
because of their historical interest 
The State and National forests and 
larger state parks are the principal 
spots where deer, moose and bear, and 
abundant fish life still exist The 
Superior National Forest in Minne- 
sota is still much the same as the early 
voyageurs found it. Travel by canoe 

CAMPING AMID THE DUNES 
This Grand Baven, Michigan, park is one 
of several built on shifting sands 
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A WINTER MIGRANT 
The beautiful snowy owl visits the 
parks 


notable for its can- 
yons with walls of 
ragged rock, its 
brilliantl} colored 
sandstone, and its 
column of petrified 
moss, and Pattison 
Park in the same 
state includes the 
one hundred and 
sixt 3 ^-five foothlan- 
itou Falls of the 
Black River, caused 
liy the change from 
hard Keew^enawan 
volcanic rock to soft 
red sandstone of 
the Superior plain 
]\Iichigan has four 
undeveloped small 
parks along the Pere Marquette River, where fishing 
is unexcelled, and a Dodge Brothers preserve at Munus- 
kong Bay In Minnesota, the four thousand acres of 
Jay Cooke State Park extend five miles on either side 
of the beautiful Dalles of the St Louis 
IMichigan has led her sister commonwealths in pro- 
tecting the shores of the Great Lakes, and her twenty- 
five parks cover more than thirty miles of shore line 
Peninsula Park embraces three thousand, four hundred 
Wisconsin acres along Green Bay, but Minnesota so far 
has utterly neglected the bold coast of Lake Superior 
Many of the parks and monuments are rich reminders 
of early pioneer days In Perrot Park is Trempealeau 
Mountain which Father Hennepin discovered m 1680, 
and where a few years later Perrot took possession of 
all the land drained by the Upper Mississippi m the 
name of Louis XIV of France IMackmac Island com- 
memorates the old day of British rule, and the four 
Minnesota state monuments, which vary in size from 
one acre to eight, mark many incidents of frontier life 
and Indian warfare Birch Coulie is the site of a Sioux 


battlefield, and Traverse des Sioux Park marks the 
signing ot the Indian treaty of 1851, while Wood Lake 
Park embraces the battlefield where was fought the last 
decisive contest of the Sioux war 

Unique, too, are those sand dune parks of Michigan — 
popular D H Day Park in Leelanan County, P F 


CRAGS AT DEVILS LAKE PARK 
Wisconsin preserves this interesting formation 

PREPARING THE EVENING MEAL 
Thousands spend health-giving days camping in 
parks amid the lakes 

Hoeft Park, Mason County Park, which is just 
one spectacular and impressive sand dune, and 
Van Buren Park, m which the dunes are covered 
with mature beech and maple The entire nation 
feel a property in the phenomena these contain 
Just as the future of the parks of Minnesota, 
IVisconsin and IMichigan is bound up with legisla- 
tive action, so have the present systems evolved, 
and a straight line has not always been followed 
Until 1925, Minnesotan parks, monuments, forests 
and game wmrk were sprinkled over various 
government departments , at that time, however, a 
Department of Conservation was created, to be 
controlled by a three man commission, consisting 
of the State Auditor and the Commissioners of 
Forestry and Fire Protection, and Game and Fish 
Powers were given to acquire lands by gifts or 
power of eminent domain, but no general ap- 
propriation has been made, and bond issues are 
not approved The sixteen parks have been secured 
by a variety of methods ranging from general tax 
levy and condemnation to transfer of state and 
{Contmued on page 343) 





To use this map hold it befoie you in a vertical position and turn it until tho 
direction of the compass that you wish to face is at the bottom Then below the 
center of the map, which is the point overhead, will he seen the constellations 
visible in that part of the heavens It will not be necessary to turn the map if 
the direction faced is south 


The Evening Sky ^n May 

The Month Marks the Change to Spring Constellations 
by Isabel M. Lewis 


B y the first of May at nine o’clock the last of the 
winter constellations are approaching the western 
horizon, or have disappeared beneath it Capella, 
in Auriga, is still visible in the northwest, and Procyon, 
the little dog star, and Castor and Pollux, in Gemini, 
yet glow m the west, but of the two famous groups 
of Taurus the Bull and Orion, only the two stars that 
mark the tips of the horns, and Betelgeuze, remain 
m sight Even these will shortly disappear below the 
horizon 

Vega, in Lyra, is now well m view in the northeast 
and its brilliant, bluish-white rays are a match in 
brightness for the golden glow of Capella m the north- 
west The three most noted constellations of spring, 
Leo, Virgo and Bootes, now occupy the center of the 
celestial stage, Leo has just passed the meridian and 
is high m the western sky The kite-shaped group of 


Bootes, The Herdsman, may be easily recognized in 
the east with the magnificent Arcturus, of a distinctive 
orange hue, at its southern extremity The long ramb- 
ling constellation of Virgo, with its peculiar Y-shaped 
configuration, fills the greater part of the southeastern 
sky Spica, which represents the sheaf of wheat m the 
hand of the Maiden, forms a distinctive, equal-sided 
triangle with Arcturus and Denebola, the second mag- 
nitude star at the tip of the lion’s tail Regulus, the 
remaining first magnitude star now visible, marks the 
end of the handle of The Sickle, in Leo 

Hydra, the Water-Snake, now stretches its huge, sin- 
uous form entirely across the southern sky below Virgo, 
Leo and Cancer The head is marked by a small group 
of stars in the southwest below the inconspicuous 
Cancer and the brightest star in Hydra, the second 
{Continued on page 245) 
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WHERE THE GREAT ICE SHEET CREATED FOR THE FARMER 
PFiSconsm farmland in thei heart of the till plains, where the melting ice deposited £nely grained 
material destined to make wonderful soil for crops 


Land of Lakes — How and Why 

What the Prehistoric Ages Did for Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin 

by K. C. McMurry 

University of Michigan 



^HE extreme diversity m scenery, forest cover and to the dawn of time, through the mists of antiquity 
topography, in population and economic which the geologist’s hammer and graphs are slowly 

development of different sections of the clearing away We must go back long before 

t, Marquette and Mackenzie, 
before the Ojibway, Sioux and 
akota, back to the beginnings 
of things, to discover the 
original endowments of the 
different parts of this land of 
lakes, forests and rivers 
Among the past events 
which prepared the back- 
ground for the present, the 
fact of glaciation is the most 
potent influence It is a very 
recent phenomenon in a 
geological sense, however, 
and one must go behind it 
to the long series of geological 
events which took place dur- 
ing the aeons before the Ice 
Sheets moved south. 

while an equal area to the ten thousand lakes greater m nmcscta ass'n Northeastern Minnesota, 

north IS considered worth but the cause of pot-holes northern Wisconsin, and the 

$2,000,000 ? Stones like this, caught m a vortex of water in days when western part of the Upper 

rw, , T Lake Superior Sowed south through the St Croix River, bored ^ , r i 

Ixie answers take us back deep mto the rocky hillsides, making queer formations Peninsula of Michigan 
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belong geologicdll) to the Laurentian Upland of Canada 
The rocks are of very ancient origin, are extremely com- 
plex, and have passed through many periods of altera- 
tion and change During the Proterezoic era iron was 
deposited over extensive areas, and during the millions 
of years since that time has been concentrated in some 
sections to form exceedingly rich deposits of ore, espe- 
cially in Minnesota, which leads in iron ore produc- 
tion, in Michigan, and to a small extent in Wisconsin 
In the Keewenaw Peninsula of Michigan, and to some 
extent in nearby sections, copper mining has been carried 
on since the pioneer period — in fact the copper was 
known and utilized by the Indians This copper occurs 


in the native state, scattered through the conglomerates, 
and m veins Enormous masses of native copper have 
been found from time to time, and the region has been 
of immense importance m the past in supplying the 
demand of the whole country 

In Michigan’s Lower Peninsula, and in the western 
half of the Upper Peninsula, as in southern Wisconsin, 
and southern and western Minnesota, the rocks which 
appear here and there at the surface, and which underlie 
the thick deposits of glacial drift, are younger than those 
of the north, and are of sedimentary origin, laid down 
in island seas Broadly speaking these rocks are more 
or less horizontal in structure, and have been disturbed 
but little since their deposition In southern Michigan 
a very gently sloping basin is present in terms of 
rock structure, so that the older formations are exposed 
here and there about the edges of the state, while young- 
er strata appear near the center In Wisconsin and 
Minnesota the rocks are of greater age, in general, ex- 


May, ig^o 

tending back into the era which followed the develop- 
ment of the Laurentians to the north 

Aside from the iron and copper of the north, these 
states do not boast an abundance of minerals, but local 
mineral industries, based upon various rock formations, 
are significant hlichigan normally leads the country in 
salt production Thick beds of salt are found at shal- 
low depths near Detroit, m the Saginaw Bay region, 
and on the west coast at Ludington and Manistee, while 
brines from deep wells near Midland and elsewhere 
form the basis of important chemical industries In 
the southeastern part of the Michigan Basin coal oc- 
curs over an area of several thousand square miles, and 
coal mining on a small scale is carried on 
In this same basin oil has been discovered 
at scattered points, and in recent years has 
been developed considerably In southwest- 
ern Wisconsin the limestones contain lead 
and zinc, and these minerals have been of 
large importance historically in the area, 
and still are produced in some volume Other 
minerals are found on a small scale, and 
building stones are important locally, al- 
though the great thickness of glacial drift 
which covers so large a part of these older 
formations causes difficulties in mining 
With the exception of a small area in 
southwestern Wisconsin, joined by a narrow 
strip across the Mississippi in Minnesota, 
the whole region was covered by the glacial 
ice There were several recurrences of the 
glaciers but the last great movement was 
most important In the lower peninsula of 
Michigan and the eastern part of the upper 
peninsula, in southern \^hsconsin, and in 
southern and western Minnesota, the nearly 
horizontal sedimentary rocks of sandstone, 
limestone, and shale were almost completely 
covered by a thick deposit of glacial drift 
This body of unconsolidated material, rang- 
ing from a few to more than a thousand feet 
in thickness, is made up of boulders, gravel, 
sand and clay, in some cases mixed together 
in a heterogeneous mass, in others more or 
less assorted and homogeneous This is the parent ma- 
terial from which the numerous soil types of the present 
have been developed, and m large part controls the 
character and value of lands for farming purposes 
The last ice invasion was very complicated The sur- 
face over which it moved, developed through a long 
period of erosion preceding the glacial period, was more 
or less rough, with well developed drainage lines Ap- 
parently great river systems occupied the Great Lakes 
region, with very deep and broad valleys, and cut below 
the surrounding upland Instead of one great sheet 
of ice, moving iqore or less regularly, and retreating at 
a uniform rate, as was the case in the earlier invasions 
m Illinois, Iowa, and adjoining regions, this region was 
traversed by a number of separate lobes, probably 
caused by the ice following the previously developed 
broad river valleys These were deepened and widened 
into a close approximation of the present basins of the 
Great Lakes by the active ice movement The old dram- 
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MICHIGAN TOURIST AND RESORT ASs’n 

TOPOGRAPHICAL CHANGES IN THE MAKING 
A Michigan saad dune, a relentless invading enemy, moves on a wooded section 
to swallow It up 
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age-pattern, of course, was changed radicall} , for scour- 
ing m one place was offset by deposition in another, 
and the ancient outlets were blocked In the case of 
Lake Superior, and perhaps to some extent in the other 
Lakes, rock structure also is involved in the basin 
development, and changes m levels since the retreat of 
the ice, with tilting on a large scale, have modified the 
situation to its present character 

The general result of the lobate character of ice 
movement was a great variety of forms of glacial 
deposition, in many cases with various types of forma- 
tions occurring within a small area Irregularity was 
further enhanced by the irregular character of move- 
ment, for the withdrawal of the ice involved 
a series of retreats and pauses For a very 
long time after this withdrawal, outlets to 
the north were still blocked, and a series of 
outlets to the south were developed to in- 
clude the upper Mississippi, the Wisconsin 
River, the Illinois, and several others to 
the eastward The areas covered by the lakes 
varied considerably from time to time with 
changes in outlet, and much country now 
land was at one time or other covered by 
lake waters 

Where the ice fronts paused for consid- 
erable periods moraines were deposited in 
irregular ndge-like belts made up of in- 
terspersed knobs and depressions Such 
moraines contain many sorts of material. 

Belts of loam soil, so rough as to make cul- 
tivation difficult, and to accentuate soil 
erosion, were formed Today these lands 
serve best as permanent pastures In other 
places, boulders are so numerous as to make 
cultivation difficult, while elsewhere deposits 
of sand account for the poor soils. The 
principal gravel deposits, so important in 
recent years, occur largely in moraines In 
these belts too, especially m the south, are 
found most of the small lakes with their 
resort developments 

The waters from the melting ice carried 
the finer materials away from the ice fronts, 
and the coarser materials, sand and gravel, were 
deposited as outwash plains, as the finer clays and silts 
were carried far away by the streams Such outwash 
plains, though commonly level in surface, have gen- 
erally poor soils, due to the large percentage of sand 
They are developed to their greatest extent in the northern 
part of lower Michigan, but cover large areas also in the 
Upper Peninsula, and Wisconsin Where the ice re- 
treated slowly and regularly, till-plains were formed. 
These areas were of gently rolling surface, with fine- 
grained material which later developed into excellent 
quality soils. Such till-plains correspond to the level 
areas which are so extensive farther south m Indiana, 
Illinois, and Iowa. They make up the better farming 
sections in the southern part of the region, but are much 
more limited in extent in the north Areas covered for 
considerable periods by the waters of the larger Great 
Lakes, such as the southeastern corner of Michigan, and 
a large area about Saginaw Bay, were subjected to the 


work of waves and currents in more or less shallow 
waters These lake plains m part furnish excellent soil 
materials, where cla)s were deposited, but m the shal- 
lower waters sand w^as the chief material Where ar- 
tificial drainage has been developed, some of these 
lands are highly productive, for the surfaces are level, 
and easily tilled 

The sandy sections are uniformly poor. The largest 
lake plain of all, and perhaps the finest land of the 
whole region, is found in northwestern Minnesota 
where a great shallow lake, called Lake Agassiz by 
geologists, covered more than one hundred thousand 
square miles of territory, an area greater than that 


of all the present Great Lakes combined. This body 
of water extended westward into North Dakota, and far 
northward into Canada, but was very shallow, and in 
it immense quantities of material were laid down by 
the ice to the north, and worked over by waves and 
currents to be spread out into a thick, level deposit 
of fine grained material As the ice finally melted away 
to the north an outlet to Hudson Bay developed, and 
the old southern drainway through the Minnesota 
to the Mississippi was abandoned Now only the few 
deeper parts of Lake Agassiz, such as Lake Winnipeg, 
remain, and the level, fine soiled plain remains as the 
heart of the spring wheat region 
The Superior Upland, including the western part 
of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, northern Wis- 
consin, and Northeastern Minnesota, had a radically 
different glacial history The whole of this country 
was glaciated, but the conditions were different from 
(Conttnued on page 345) 



REAPING WHAT NATURE PLANTED AEONS BEFORE 
Under ground in a coal mine in Michigan Much of the Lake States wealth was 
born before the Ice Age 


THINGS to THINK ABOUT 


The Bobwhite in Ohio 

Nearly twenty years ago the Chief of the 
Biological Survey, as a result of intensive 
studies of the food habits of Bobwhite, 
suggested that the bird might pro\e too 
valuable as an insect destroyer to be killed 
for food or sport Evidently the Ohio farmer 
considered that it was, for in 1915 the 
Legislature of that State removed Bobwhite 
from the list of birds that could be shot 
In spite of many effoits on the part of its 
enemies to put the bird back on the game 
list, this protective law is still m effect 

Now it IS a favorite theory among those 
who wish to kill Bobwhite, that total pro- 
tection IS fatal to tlie bird, since the sports- 
men are no longer interested in its 
preservation, and starvation and enemies 
soon fe'd’^e its numbers. With this theory 
in mind, we have been led to examine the 
records of Christmas bird censuses made in 
Ohio during a series of years On these 
occasions bird lovers, singly or in small 
parties, make trips through suitable bird 
territory, wallciip all or part of a day, and 
recording all birds seen These censuses are 
published each year in Bird Lore, the official 
organ of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies 

Following are the numbers of Bobwliites 
recorded by these observers since 1909, the 
figures for alternate years only being cited 
to save space 

In 1909, 15 observers saw 54 Bobwhites, 
1911 27 saw 51, 1913 20 saw 18, 1915 
28 saw 14, 1917 19 saw IS, 1919 IS saw 
117, 1921 35 saw 252, 1923 28 saw 230, 
1925 52 saw 851, 1927 62 saw 862, 1929 
52 saw 659 

Evidently the Bobwhite in Ohio is pros- 
pering under this kind of protection To 
those states eager to increase the numbers 
of birds m their covers, we earnestly rec- 
ommend Ohio’s plan 


Refuges for Waterfowl 

Dr T S Roberts, probably our greatest 
authority on the birds of the Lake States, 
writing m a recent number of Bud Lore, 
organ of the National Association of Audu- 
bon Societies, sounds a warning that may 
w'cll be generally heeded In discussing ref- 
uges for waterfowl, witli special reference 
to conditions in Minnesota, he says 

“It should be evident to the thinking man 
tliat these refuges cannot be also public 
shooting-grounds or even immediately ad- 
joining such grounds. The average sports- 
man’s view of conservation is to protect 
only to kill later This will have to undergo 
considerable modification and readjustment 
if our game-birds are ever to be common 
again It is not so very long ago that 
4,000,000 ducks were killed in Minnesota 
during two consecutive shooting seasons' 
This can probably never be done again nor 
anything like it But there are still many 
ducks, and they can be saved and will mul- 
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tiply in spite of drainage and cultivation 
if they aie given a fair chance Our sloughs 
and ponds would soon be full of nesting 
Teal, Mallards, Pintails, Spoonbills, and 
perhaps some Gadwalls, Redheads, and 
Rmg-necks if the increase w'ere not an- 
nually shot off on the opening days and 
those that escape made wary about return- 
ing ” 


Deer, Dead or Alive 

The following is from an editorial in the 
Rockford Republic 

“The Milwaukee Journal comments ably 
upon the fact that more than 240 persons 
in Cliipp*ewa county have petitioned to have 
the deer hunting season closed Some day, 
tlie editor believes, more than half the pop- 
ulation of Wisconsin will insist that the deer 
season be closed permanently 
“This editorial is in line with the most 
progressive modern thought which is op- 
posed to the slaughter of wild creatures for 
sport and m harmony with conservation 
of such life and beauty as may remain in 
our diminishing wilds 
“Some day,” the Journal continues, “we 
are going to realize that one live deer is 
worth 100 dead ones We are going to un- 
derstand that a tourist and outdoor busi- 
ness that gives Wisconsin $75,000,000 or 
$100,000,000 income in a year is based on 
such things as deer and otlier wilderness 
creatures, forests, waters and scenic beauty 
“Why* ■^en allow an' army of 25,000 to 
shoot it full of holes ^ Twenty-five thousand 
guns can do much damage Yet it is only 
1 per cent of Wisconsin’s population 
“Why should 99 per cent of the people 
allow their property to be shot to pieces by 
1 per cent^ 

“That, evidently is being asked in the 
state More and more “sportsmen” become 
conservationists Instead of just slaughtering 
they now demand closed seasons — for deer, 
rabbits, other game The conservation com- 
mission has had many petitions to that ef- 
fect ” 


Wild Life Values 

From Barks and Recreation, Nov -Dec, 
1928, we glean the following “As the 
closed seasons are prolonged, men and wo- 
men will find that the camera is a better 
hunting instrument than the gun They 
will learn that just watching may be finer 
sport than killing It takes more woods 
skill, more understanding to get one good 
deer picture than many dead bucks It takes 
more woodcraft to watch a deer group for 
a half hour than to bring in dead trophies 
“When and if wilderness creatures be- 
come so numerous that they crowd upon 
our fields and really damage our crops, then 
there may be an economic reason for killing 


them Otherwise upper Wisconsin resort 
owners, every man who does business with 
tourists or shares in the $75,000,000 or $100,- 
000,000 of revenue that the outdoor business 
fields, knows that a single living deer, show- 
ing himself to -visitors at camp, hotel or 
cottage, is woith more than any number of 
dead deer, dragged out of the woods” 


Protect the Woodcock 

A.n editorial in Field and Stream for 
February carries the cheering statement 
that a move to close the season on wood- 
cock IS gaining headway Tins is indeed good 
news, for w^e know of no bird, unless it be 
the equally persecuted ruffed grouse, that ^ 
needs the helping hand of the Nature Lover 
more than does our wood snipe Reading 
farther, we note that the editorial opposes 
any more restrictions on the gunner The 
claim is made that woodcock are increasing 
and the yearly kills in New York and New 
Jersey are cited as proof It is not pointed 
out, however, that these states, situated on 
the line of flight from the Northeast, the 
section of the country that now raises the 
\anishing remnant, are in the front rank of 
the destroyers of this interesting bird 

This editorial assumes that the Federal 
Government, which last year reduced the 
daily limit to four birds, and the season 
to one month in each section along the bird’s 
migratory path, is ignorant of the true 
status of the woodcock It is intimated that 
the ornithologists, and what are termed the 
swivel-chair nature students, know very 
little about this bird, but that the gunner 
knows all about it that is worth knowing 
And every woodcock hunter who believes 
that the woodcock is increasing is urged to 
give the Biological Survey the benefit of 
his experience 

The people who are destroying our vanish- 
ing game birds, then, are to make a con- 
certed effort to convince the Federal 
Government that their victims are pros- 
pering under this persecution While the 
woodcock hunters are carrying out these 
instructions, w^hy should not the friends of 
the dying woodcock have something to say^ 
Was our Federal migratory bird law enacted 
to protect our birds and so to benefit all 
our people, or was it framed to assist a 
selfish minority to destroy our wild life 
resources^ Is it not time that this question 
was settled^ 


Billboard Report 

Copies of the report of the survey of the 
roadside beautification and billboard situa- 
tion in North Carolina are now available for 
those actively interested m this work The 
booklet IS entitled “Roadsides of North 
Carolina” and will be sent in response to re- 
quests to the American Nature Association 




FOFL HOME AND GARDEN 


PLANTING THE GARDEN, 
MONTH BY MONTH 

By Romaine B TVaje 

O UR gardens at tins season are veritable 
beelines of activity Nature is all atingle 
with life and vve must keep busy eveiy 
minute This is the heyday of spring 
planting As soon as the soil waims up, 
the annual seeds may be sown right out- 
side where they are to bloom Sweet 
ahssum, portulaca, the glorious poppies, 
cschscholtzia, nasturtiums, bachelor’s but- 
tons, ricinus, and many other things will 
come along promptly if you do your part 
by preparing the soil well and seeing that 
they do not want for water As soon as 
all danger of fiost is past in your section, 
the plants of annuals that have been 
stalled indoors may be set out where they 
are to bloom Harden them off gradually 
by exposure to the outdoor air during the 
warm hours of the days and when you 
transplant them there will be little set- 
back A cloudy, cool day is the most 
desirable to set them out and with few ex- 
ceptions each plant should be pinched back 
to induce branching and to balance the top 
growth with the disturbed root growTh re- 
sulting from transplanting 
In grouping the plants in your borders, 
avoid straight lines and geometric designs 
Mass them in iriegular drifts and groups 
to obtain the most natural effect possible 
Avoid all stiff, formal arrangements and 
let the different varieties mingle with each 
other The goal is to have a design but 
to avoid all appearance of one Your design 
must locate the various plants in relation 
to each other with most of the taller ones 
to the rear, gradually decreasing in height 
tow'-ard the front of the border where low- 
growing vaiieties make the best edging 
Here and there taller tilings may be 
brought to the front for the sake of variety 
but throughout the entire border there 
should be the informality that Mother 
Nature employs in her gardening 

Many perennials, especially late summer 
and fall blooming varieties, may be plant- 
ed now Early blooming kinds are best 
left till fall or at least till after their 
floweiing periods are over With per- 
ennials that are planted and left un- 
disturbed for some years, it is important 
that the soil be well prepared and enriched 
to a goodly depth so that the roots may 
not want food, at least for a few seasons 
Be sure of drainage in all perennial plant- 
ings as few will succeed if it is poor 
Evergreens may be moved during the 
spring, from the time frost leaves the 
ground till active growth is well started 
They may also be moved in late summer 
or early fall, but in the spring the weather 
IS day by day becoming better and more 
favorable to their growth Moisture con- 
ditions m the soil are likely to be right 
now as throughout so much of the country 
dry summers and falls are common. - 



"To Hold Moisture and Improve the SoilT 



P LANTS are 95% water. They must have constant moisture if they 
aie to glow as well as you believe they should To supply such 
moisture — ^to have it leadily available m sufficient quantities for 
plant use day or night as the need arises, requiies more than occasional 
showers or watering. 

The soil must retain moisture; not as a lake or a puddle but within 
its particles so that roots can get at it This is the physical condition 
of the soil and correct physical condition can only he attained hy mix- 
ing organic matter contiibutmg active humus m with garden soil to 
give It the necessary absorption capacity. 

In fact the productive fertility of youi soil depends more upon this 
physical condition than upon fertilizers. If your soil is too sandy, or 
too clayey, oi too loose, or too tightly packed — even if it is chock full 
of feiiilizeis that aie not dissolved and held in suspension in watei 
leady for immediate use — your plants will not yield flower or fruit as 
they should 

G P M Peat Moss is the most univei sally used and approved sub- 
stance for incorporating organic matter in soil It is perfectly fitted for 
holding water for yom plants (being much like billions of tiny sponges) , 
admirably adapted for keeping your soil in the “pink” of condition 
It will help grow those wonderful flowers you’ve seen but never grown 
Let us send you a trial package containing enough Peat Moss Soil 
I nprover to enable you to make a libcial test. — $1 50 plus 25c postage 
We will include directions for using 



ATKINS & DURBROW, INC. 


E-25 BURLING SLIP 
NEWYORK,N.Y. 


In replying to advertisements kindly mention N \ture Mygazike 
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THE LAND OF MANY 
LAKES 


The Western Trif 


(Contiyiucd fwni page 292) 

long before the first a\c- and plow-armed 
settlers invaded the forbidding wilderness, 
still clings precariously to his haunts m 
rivers and lakes of the north Gone, or near- 
ly gone, are most of the other species that 
formed important items of baiter, in. the 
days when rum was traded for pelts with 
the Ojibways and Ottawas, when dishonest 
traders added equal paits of water to the 
rum, and the Indians took blood in place 
of honest dealing As passed the furbearers, 
so dwindled the forests, and now even the 
third great resource, mighty fisheries of the 
fresh W'ater seas, is showing the strain of 
intensive methods It presents one of the 
most difficult problems with which con- 
servationists have now to deal 

It was thoughts of golden harvests that 
drew the first settlers to the Lake States 
Nor did the southern sections disappoint 
the hardy settlers who wiped out the hard- 
woods to make way for their farms The 
great bed of lost Lake Agassiz, coated with 
rich alluvial deposits, today forms one 
of the most productive wheat lands in the 
world Wisconsin is renowned for her dairy 
products, and the fruit belt of western 
Michigan is unexcelled Here, the winds 
off Lake Michigan retard the coming of 
spring so that apples, peaches, cherries, 
grapes and other fruits are late in blos- 
soming, with the result that they escape the 
danger of late frosts There are beet sugar 
areas in Saginaw Basin, and a fringe of 
the corn belt in southern Minnesota With 
the passing of the pine forests to the nortli, 
the agricultural frontier was pushed north- 
ward throughout the region between 1880 
and 1910, but here it met adverse conditions 
in poor soils, hard marketing situations and 
a short season, so today, though farms are 
still being cleared, they aie being abandoned 
at an even greater rate The future this 
country holds is closely linked with 
recreation and leforestation, the one to 
bring present income, the othei to lay the 
seeds for a rich harvest m generations to 
come 

Not all the wealthy bounty bestowed upon 
these states lay above the ground The most 
productive iron mines in the woild are in 
the Mesabi range m northern Minnesota, 
and Michigan and parts of Wisconsin, too, 
send out red ore for the nation’s industries 
in such great bulk that the world famous 
locks at Sault Ste Mane carry annually 
more commerce than the Panama Canal, 
due to this commodity and the golden wheat 
from farther West The copper mines of 
northern Michigan are the only important 
ones in the United States proper Michigan 
also has important oil fields and the 
country’s greatest salt wells, while zinc 
and lead add to Wisconsin’s underground 
wealth 

It IS a great land of forest and water, 
this region of the upper Great Lakes, rich 
in birds and flowers, trees and wild life 
For those who know il, it has an almost 
irresistible appeal And like many other 
states whose past has been bound up in 
dwindling supplies of forest, fish and fur, 
it has accepted the beacon of conservation 
to light the avenues of future time and to 
prevent missteps in the dark 


T/ns ts9uc 19 devoted to the Upper Lake 
State<i and there is no ivish to enaoach upon 
the available space — which was all too lim- 
ited for telling the fascinating story of this 
legion — with extended report on the Amer- 
ican Nature Association field trips for this 
mmmer May we, however, take this small 
'ipace to report that the limited groups aie 
rapidly being filled and to ufge that all those 
who are planning to take one of the trips 
get in touch with Mr Richard W West- 
wood, Chief Editorial Staff, Nature Maga- 
zine, Washington, D C If you haven’t al- 
leady gotten a copy of On Western Trails, 
desciibmg the trips, thete are still copies 
available 


BIRDS OF HIAWATHA 
LAND 


( Continued from page 296 ) 

or being indifferent to their fate, maintained 
a two months’ open season from 1920 to 
1926, appaicntly convinced of the need it 
has closed the season during the past three 
>ears Wisconsin has treated its birds still 
differently Close seasons were in force, 
1920-1924, but this was followed by three 
years with a twm months’ open season, and 
one year wuth one month In 1929, however, 
the season was closed As far as state laws 
can be relied on as evidence, and they must 
be considered as at least paitially indica- 
tive of abundance, these progicssively re- 
strictive laws point to a declining supply 

The prairie chicken was protected in 
Michigan, 1920 to 1924, but since then has 
had a '.hoit open season, with the exception 
of 1928, when the season was closed In 
Minnesota the rule has been to close the 
season in alternate j'ears, with an open sea- 
son of about two wT'eks m the odd years 
Wisconsin has maintained an open season 
of four or five days (with a close season 
in most southern and w^estern counties) 
until 1929, when the season was closed over 
all the state 

In the case of the ruffed grouse, Michi- 
gan had a long open season, 1920-1924, the 
open season was cut to one week m 1925 
and 1926, closed entirely in 1927 and 1928, 
and opened for a few da}s m 1929 Min- 
nesota tried alternate open and close sea- 
sons 1920-1924, but has closed the season 
every year since Wisconsin, after closing 
the season in 1920, tried a short open sea- 
son of usually five days from 1921 to 1927, 
but still had to forbid killing entirely in 
1928 and 1929 

And so goes the story Is it not plain that 
these beautiful birds can not withstand the 
increased toll due to settlement, larger num- 
bers of hunters, and improved transpoita- 
tion facilities^ Is it not evident that a 
changed viewpoint as to values is necessary > 
It IS gratifying to note, however, that in 
all these states our native game birds are 
coming to be more appreciated When it 
is fully realized that harmless and beautiful 
wild life belongs to all our citizenry, then 
shall we learn the true meaning of con- 
servation 


WILDINGS OF THE 
LAND OF LAKES 


(Continued from page 307) 

it in springtime, — ranging from the w^hite of 
Labrador tea, Ledum groenlandicum, leath- 
er-leaf, Chamaedaphne calyculata, and bog 
rosemary, Andronuda glaucophylla, to the 
deep rose pink of the bog lam el, Kalmia 
polifoha On the dry pine ridges are close- 
tangled mats of the bear-beriy or kmnikmic, 
Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, and almost every- 
where over the ridges the shining leathery 
leaves and scarlet aromatic berries of the 
wintergreen One little plant growing heie 
among the heaths gives delight to all who 
see it This is the dwarf cornel or bunch- 
berry Cornus canadensis, the smallest of our 
dogwoods There is nothing lovehei in all 
the north woods 

Midsummer brings the flowers of other 
heaths that are common throughout the pine 
forests A.mong these are the shm-leafs, 
Pyrola secunda, chlorantha, elliptica, and 
amencana — all wnth beautiful and percepti- 
bly fragiant flowers And at the time when 
the shm-leafs cease to bloom one has the 
feeling that summer is on the wane Anotliei 
graceful and delicate heath blossoming at 
the same time as the shm-leafs is the 
prince’s pine, CJnmaphila umbellata The 
prince’s pine is not abundant, though fairly 
common on shady wooded slopes We 
should not omit from this category that 
strange member that m August appears 
suddenly to have sprung from the earth’s 
rich leaf-mold, — the delicate clear- white 
Indian pipe, Monotropa unijoha Many of 
the Indian pipe clusters are of great size 
and their beauty is worth a day’s journey 
to see, but it is useless to pluck these 
flowers for in a short time they become 
a soft black mass In August, too, is the 
harvest of blueberries and of wild raspber- 
iies, and the roadside splendor of golden- 
rods and asters 

Of all the alluring places m the north 
woods the cedar sw^amp is supreme A dark 
and mysterious place it seems to be, the 
abode of ehes and other eery shapes All 
around a confusion of deadfalls thickly 
over-grown with soft green moss What 
quaint flow^ermg forms grow here, — tall 
upstanding orchids, Habenaria orbiculata, 
the dainty mitrewoit, Mitella nnda clinging 
to the moss, here in a water-hole robust 
marsh-mangolds and there by themselves 
a little group of one-flowered shin-leaf, 
Monesei umflora Then just beyond a pon- 
derous moss-grown deadfall we spy the 
exquisite showy lady’s-slipper, Cypnpedmm 
teginae And here is the pme-sap, Mono- 
tropa hypopitys These lucky finds should 
satisfy us for the day, but there is one more 
denizen of these woods that our curiosity 
prompts us to seek before we return to the 
trail It should be found here, and it is — the 
Lapland buttercup, Ranunculus lappomeus, 
its thickish three-lobed leaves so closely 
pressed against the moss as almost to defy 
detection This is a boreal buttercup of 
both the Old and the New World, which 
in these sw^amps reaches its southernmost 
range 

Thus the days we spend in these wood- 
lands will reveal to us the abundance of its 
plant life, and we shall come to look upon 
the woods with growing appreciation of 
Its secrets 
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LAND OF THE SKY-BLUE 
WATER 

(Continued from fiage 299) 

beautiful and significant as those of mem- 
bers of his family No wonder the Sioux 
wished to keep his land But the Chippewa 
saw the land and waged bitter warfare for 
it And gradually the Chippewa wigwams 
displaced the tepees of the Sioux on the 
lake shores 

Just as the lake country was defended 
by one tribe and coveted by another hardly 
more than a hundred years ago, so today, 
there is a new alignment of opposing forces 
striding for possession One band is composed 
of all the out-of-doors lovers who have 
ever travelled the Middle West and a stal- 
wart resident group who see the recreation 
possibilities of this land of sky-blue w^ater 
The other is the straggling remnant of the 
wasters who squandered the natural re- 
sources of the Great Lakes country, who 
sheared away the mighty forests and dev- 
astated the wild life with no regard for 
the morrow But the lovers of the out-of- 
doors wull have the victory The reaction 
to the waste of tw’o generations ago can be 
seen m movements to protect watersheds 
and restore drained lake country, and in 
replanting the vanished forests The most 
ambitious of the conservation plans has 
been proposed for the Superior Forest 
region of Northern Minnesota Here aie 
found the most marvelous canoe routes 
in this country, stretching for hundreds 
of miles through chains of lakes which m 
summer are accessible only by boat or air- 
plane It IS a wilderness, but one already 
touched by the mechanical age One pend- 
ing project would convert the group of lakes 
along the Minnesota-Ontano border in the 
Rainy Lake drainage basin into a series 
of storage reservoirs for power plants 
farther down stream 

This power project has met strong resis- 
tence As a counter proposal, conserva- 
tionists urge that the wdiole region north 
and south of the Minnesota-Ontario border 
be set aside as the Superior-Quetico inter- 
national forest and park Such action would 
preserve the lakes from unjustifiable and 
uneconomic spoliation It would recognue, 
as never has been done before, the public 
recreational and scenic value of areas such 
as are the fortunate possession of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Michigan 

In summer when the wavelets sparkle 
like diamonds, by night when moonbeams 
batlie them in silver light, under lowering 
skies of November, or even when buried 
deep in winter snows — at all times, the 
lakes and streams are inspiring to look 
upon And the charm of Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, and Minnesota is inextricably bound 
up m these water courses It lies in the 
grandeur of gorge and waterfall, the quiet 
laughter of shaded brooks, the scenic de- 
lights of endless lakes wunding deep into 
the recesses of the wilderness where the 
evils of our civilization ha've no place The 
peculiar wild beauty of the larger waters 
of the north the exquisite grace of the 
thousands of jewel-hke shallower lakes — 
all comprise a rare heritage such as no 
other part of the continent can boast And 
here come hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans — who will not be driven away, as were 
the Sioux — to find beauty and contentment 
in the land of lakes 




Happy Rock Plants 


Of all the plants of gaiden and field, I think 
the Rock Plants are the optimists Some, to be 
sure, are very quiet and demure, and others, 
like the Violas, always look up and say 
'‘Hello” to every one Nobody ever saw a 
rock plant scowl 

Now, to be more commercial, we have select- 
ed from our catalog six vaneties of cheerful 
Rock Plants that prefer a little shade 

Aqutlegta canadensts 
AmenCiUi Coiuiubme 
Campanula rotundtfoha 
Bluebells of Scotland 
Hepattca acuttloba 
SharT)lobe Hepatica 
Irts enstata 
Oi eisted Ins 
Saxtfraga vtrgtntensis 
Mountain Saxifrage 
Tiarelta cordtfoUa 
Boamflower 


Bluebells of Scotland 

Por $10 00 we will send you 12 each of the 
above 6 varieties, or we will send you 6 each 
for $5 50, F 0 B Putney 

Besides our hundreds of kinds of Perennials, 
we have a very complete list of Evergreens, 
Shrubs, Fruit Trees and Berry Plants We 
will send you a catalog if you wish 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box Z 


Putney, Vt. 


OLORIOUS 
NAY-FIAWEMIKt 


SPECIAL OFFER/ 

DARWINS/ 

Grand mixture of 10 named 
sorts Giant blooms 

100 for ^3 00 
1000 for ^28 00 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 

Save 25%— Make delneiy sure at a saung of 25% less 
than Fall prices All aie top-size bulbs sure to bloom and 
pioduco niagniflcent floviers The following special prites are 
for oiders received before July I Deliveiy in Septembei 



ALL DARWINS (EXCEPT AS NOTED) 
Doz 

Baionne ile la Tonna^i — Cainune rose 
Baitigon — Fitly triinson 
Centenaire — llith \ loltt ro»t 
Claid Butt — Salmon rose 
Edraee — Rich cheuy rose 
Farncombe Sandei^ — Geianium scailcl 
Inglescombe — 1 ellovv 
King Harold — Ruby crimson 
Mrs Potter Palmer — Glowing pmple 
Piide of Haarlem — Giant carmine led 
Princess Elizabeth — Deep pink 
Professor Rauwenhof—Cothineil ro-^e. 

Bev Ewbank — HUiotiope lilac 
The Sultan — ^Maroon black 


Doz. 


65 


61 

CD 

6D 

70 


100 
4 50 
4 75 
4 25 
4 25 
4 75 
4 50 
A 75 

4 50 

5 75 
4 50 
4 25 

4 50 

5 25 


Bronze Queen (Breeder) Golden Bronze .6( 
Gtisneriana Major (Cottage) Crimson .60 

La Merce^ille (Cottage) Bulli ant Flame 60 
Orange King (Cottage) Scarlet Orange .60 
Picotee (Cottage) Cieamy Mhite .60 

10*^6 less for 1009 
of any vai idy 

an attrac- 
tive 8AV1\0— 

Deduct 5% from 
total when cash ac- 
companieB order 
Many other choice 
varieties m our Bulb 
I ist Ask for It It a 


BASSI FRERES, Inc. 


508 MAIN STREET 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


SPRING HARBINGERS 

Delightful little gems for edg- 
ings, Rock Gardens, etc 

Chtonodoxtt (Glory of the Snow) 
Dririthis (Winter Aconite) 

C,ririe Hyaoiiitha (Heavenly Blue) 
bnavvdropa (SiiieIc) 

&f ilia Campamilata (Blue) 

Du^cn. 40c 100 for $3 00 

Crof us Special Muted $2.50 per 100 


Phone New Rochelle 8700 





WATER LILIES 

Gold and Tropical Fish 

Everything for the water 
garden Our free Catalog 
contains much yaluable ad- 
vice and many illustrations 

BELDT’S AQUARIUM 
2141 Crescent Ave 
St Louis, Mo 


Mention Nature ^Magazine when answering advertisements 
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The American Tree Association 
stands foi a constiuctuc policy of 
forest piotection and cMcnsion, to 
mcieasc appuciation of foic-^ts 
as natuial rcbouiccs c>sScntial to 
the sound economic futuic of the 
countiy 

The \ssocution diiccts encour- 
agement of tifc planting h> the 
public, disseminates popular for- 
estry news foi the information of 
editors of the dailv press, and 
compiles and distiibutcs forestry 
news and reports on legislative 
progress tor assistance of active 
foresters m the field 


The American 
Tree 

Association 


CHARLES LATHROP PACK 
President 

ARTHUR NEWTON PACK 
Secretary 

PERCIVAL S RIDSDALE 
T t easurer 

RICHARD W WESTWOOD 
Assistant Secretary 

RUSSELL T EDWARDS 
Educational Director 


MICHIGAN SETS GREAT EXAMPLE TO 
NATION IN MEMORIAL FOREST PLAN 


T O THE Lake States and to the nation a fine example in 
reforestation is being set by the Detroit News The State 
of Michigan owns 1,390,000 acres of denuded, cut-over 
forest lands Of these, 453,000 acres are m established, admin- 
istered state forest reserves All need reforestation With tins 
fact befoie it the New'i inaugurated a memoiial forest plant- 
ing campaign and called upon its readers to subscribe to units 
in the planting piogram About 138,000 took part in the plan 
School children subscribed dimes 
and individuals hundreds of 
dollars The sum of $25,000 
has been donated to date This 
means that 10,000 acres can be 
planted, for the amount is suf- 
ficient to cover all labor costs 
for planting 

The plan, which was first 
announced September 22, 1929, 
allows any citizen or organi- 
zation to finance the plant- 
ing of a 40~acre pine forest on 
land in one of the 12 state 
foiest reserves by paying $100 
The State wull care foi the 
seedlings after they giow to 
maturity This care includes 
protection against fiie and 
against insects which haim 
trees The state foiest reserves 
will remain forever the prop- 
erty of the* State, and in 50 to 
100 yeais, when the trees have 
reached a marketable size, they 
will be scientifically hai vested 
for the benefit of the State 
Planting and field opeiations 
began in the 12 state forests on 
April 15 undei the direction of 
State Forester Marcus Schaaf For the first time in the history 
of the State sufficient money is now available to plant, at one 
time, 10,000 acres of denuded, idle public lands to pine trees 
This planting, the largest seasonable planting that has taken 
place in the 12 state forests since their establishment in 1904, 
means that over 10,000,000 white, Norw’'ay and jack pine seed- 
ling trees will be started on their way toward maturity through 
the interest displayed in reforestation by citizens of Michigan 
The 10,000 acres aie distributed throughout the 12 state 
forest reserves located as follows Houghton Lake Forest Re- 
serve in Roscommon County, Fife Lake Forest Reserve in 
Kalkaska County, Lake Superior Forest Reserve in Luce Coun- 
ty, Ogemaw Forest Reserve in Ogemaw County, Presque Isle 
Forest Reserve m Montmorency County, Alpena Forest Reserve 
m Alpena County, Pigeon River Forest Reserve in Otsego 
County, Black Lake Forest Reserve in Cheboygan County, 
Flardwood Forest Reserve in Charlevoix County, Mackinac 
Foiest Reserve m Mackinac County, Au Sable Forest Reserve m 
Oscoda County and the Higgins Lake Forest Reserve in Ros- 
common and Crawford counties 
These 12 units are now all under forest management and 
embiacc 453,000 acres, 80,000 acres of which have been added 


to the reserves since the inauguration of the News plan 
All contributors to this plan will be notified as to the exact 
date of the beginning of the plantings upon their forest plots 
All who care to may journey to these forest reserves and par- 
ticipate in planting the first trees on the areas set aside for tliem 
Col George R Hogarth, conservation director of Michigan, 
who has charge of all state conservation activities says “It is 
gratifying to know that we were to be given some assistance 
m our program of reforesta- 
tion I had no idea of the wide 
appeal of the project The mere 
fact that your readers and con- 
tributors have donated $25,000 
during the first five months 
the plan has been in effect is 
sufficient evidence of its succes'j 
and its appeal to a far-sightecl 
commonwealth 

“It IS highly gratifying to 
learn of the splendid response 
of the school children, civic oi- 
ganizations, women’s clubs and 
patriotic individuals who appar- 
ently sense the economic bene- 
fits certain to accrue to Mich- 
igan through forest renewal” 
These forest plantations will 
be set aside as memorials in the 
names of tlieir donors oi any- 
one they care to honor The 
Detroit News will erect a metal 
sign on each plantation carrying 
the number of acies planted, 
the donor’s name and address, 
and the name of the individ- 
ual, organization or institution 
commemoi ated 

Donors are informed of the 
exact location of each plantation as soon as the State makes its 
selection of tracts to be planted 
Contributions from Upper Peninsula residents will be used 
for planting pme trees in the state forest reserves in Luce and 
Mackinac counties, those from the Lower Peninsula in the 
10 state forests below the Straits, or in other forest reserves 
as established 

The plan is an enduring one and will continue from year to 
>ear with plantings taking place each spring and fall Each 
seasonable planting will take about two months The capacity 
of the pine tiee seedling nurseiy, at Higgins Lake, is 25,000,000 
trees for 1930, 40,000,000 for 1931, and this will be increased 
each year to meet whatever planting program is assured 
There are many states in which the same forest planting plan 
would be a gieat success if taken up by a public-spiiited news- 
paper m co-operation with the state foresters, according to 
Charles Lathrop Pack, president of the American Tree Asso- 
ciation The memorial appeal is a fine one and such a campaign 
has the added value of putting before the people of a state the 
exact situation as to their forest resources At the same time it 
allows the people to help directly in correcting a situation that 
needs correcting if there is to he security m our economic scheme 


Gives a Michigan Forest to Purdue 

Chase S Osborn, foimer governor of Michigan, and a 
giaduate of Purdue University, has presented 5,200 acre^ 
of virgin haidwood lands in the Upper Pemnmla to his 
alma mater The lands aie m Chippewa and Luce 
counties, well located for economical logging and him- 
henng or the practice of forestiy 

“It is a great-hcaitcd gift from a great-heaited man,** 
said President Elliott of Put due in a statement an- 
nouncing the benefaction, “and it will add immensely 
lo the power of Purdue** 

The story of Chase Osborn, reporter, newspaper man, 
lion hunter, discoverer of the Moose Mountain iron 
range in Ontario, world explorer, governor, has been an 
inspiration to many an Upper Peninsula hoy Be was 
horn on a farm near Warren, Indiana, worked his way 
through school, walked the ties to Chicago and got his 
first pb with the Chicago Tribune The value of Mr 
Osborn’s gift to Purdue University is greater twice over 
than the original endowment by John Purdue, the founder 
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NATURE 

IN PRINT 


Another Holiday 

We have before remarked that Edith M 
Patch has a fine faculty foi picsentmg 
Nature facts m fascinating fashion foi 
}Outhful consumption, and this remark is 
further supported by her latest book, Hoh- 
day Meadow This is a companion volume 
to Holiday Pond, and as the first book dealt 
w ith the life found m the water so this new - 
est one deals with the life m the nearby 
meadow They are little stories about what 
one finds in the meadow — any meadow — and 
calculated to stir avid interest in the >oung 
reader the ne\t time a meadow is encount- 
tered The book is published by Macmillan 
and is illustrated with photographs 


Elementary Science 

In bringing out their senes of elementary 
science readers D Appleton and Com- 
pany have not woiked in numerical ordei 
and now, last, comes Book One in the 
series of readers known under the group 
title of Elementary Science by Giades The 
co-authors are Elizabeth K Peeples and 
Ellis C Persing They have done an ex- 
cellent ]ob with a very difficult subject 
The preparation of a primer in this field 
means much careful weighing of the sub- 
ject and much wise selection This the 
authors have obviously done and perhaps 
that explains why the first should be last 
We are pleased to recommend this series of 
readers 


Nature Biographies 

One of the popular features of Nature 
Magazine is the frequent biographical arti- 
cle about naturalists, past and present Bio- 
graphy IS, generally, very popular at the 
moment anyway Quite apropos, therefore, 
IS American Naturalists by Henry Chestei 
Tracy This is a volume containing concise 
and fascinating sketches of tw'-enty-one men 
and women whose names are writ indelibly 
on the pages of American natural history 
Some are alive today and some have passed 
away, but the selection is interesting and 
catholic Mr Tracy’s handling of his sub- 
jects IS charming and he presents us with a 
book well worthy the having The pub- 
lishers are E. P. Dutton and Company 


For Trout Fishermen 

Fishermen who love to play the trout will 
welcome Taking Trout with the Dry Fly 
by Samuel G Camp, which the Macmillan 
Company has published for the instruction 
and delectation of the Waltonians This 
book seeks to present the latest information 
about developments of rods, flies and other 
tackle as well as how, why and when to use 
the dry fly Mr Camp writes out of a wealth 
of personal experience The book is listed 
at two dollars. 


Greater 
Trees— At 


3 


Better 



Bumper Trees 

I N size, maturity, and transplanting, bumper 
trees are the equal of individual specimen 
trees which sell for $15 a dozen and more 1 he 
difference is the method of upbringing which 
saves enormously in labor costs This is the 
first time we have ever offered bumper trees 

These trees are all northern Maine stock — 
the foliage is glistening, moist, green, — excep- 
tionally fragrant Every tree is luxuriantly 
healthy No dead needles They represent the 
finest tree value in America — that will increase 
rapidly A splendid investment 



Corner of an informal tree garden back of 
a suburban home — planted six months be- 
fore photograph luas taken, at a cost of 
$10 W Lth little care these trees ivill be 
worth many dollars more in a few years 


All bumper trees are fully guaranteed by 
the Guild Any trees reported not floiirishmg 
within a year will be promptly and cheerfully 
leplaced It is very simple to grow these trees 
With slight care they will give beautiful effects 

With the coupon below, 1 dozen trees for $5 

(If you can use more than a dozen, we can send vou 
50 for $18, 100 for $35 , Any combination of i aiieties ) 

In their prime for 
May planting! 

These special trees are dormant 
and ready-to-plant fully a month 
longer than the ordinary evergreens. 



The above photograph shows what can be 
done with Bumper Evergreens after a few 
years of growth A few dollars invested 
now will grow into many dollars worth of 
trees in jour or five years Decorative ever- 
greens that are hardy and beautiful have 
a high market value 


Every tree is fully 

I THE LIVING TREE GUILD, Dept 75 
I 468 Fourth Ave , New York, N Y 

I Please send me the number of trees indicated 
I on the dotted lines beside each variety, with 
j the understanding that every tree is guaran- 
I teed to live If payment is not enclosed you 
may send C O D ($5 per dozen, $18 
I per fifty, $35 per hundred) 1/ you want a 
j fully prepaid shipment please add 10% for 
j delivery 

j Name 

I Address 

I City State 


guaranteed to live! 

1 

Quantity 

Desired 1 arietv 

Scotch Pine 
Red Pine 
Mugho Pine 
Austrian Pine 
Jack Pine 
White Spruce 
Norway Spruce 
Balsam Fir 




Sine 

18-24 mciies 
12-24 mchet 
8-10 inches 
10-16 inches 
18-24 inches 
10-16 inches 
12-18 inches 
10-16 inches 




Nature Almanac 


Forests and Mankind 

by ARTHUR NEWTON PACK and 


By 

PROF E LAURENCE PALMER 


Charles Lathrop Pack 

(The first ever published) 


Preside«t of the 

American Tree AsiOLifUion 

312 Pages Handsomely Bound 


and Tom Gill, Forester 

$X prepaid 


250 pages 64 illustrations 


a book that shows the im- 


portance of the forests m 

A Handbook of Nature Education 


their historical, social and eco- 

A Nature Calendai for Eveiy Month 

A Nature Education Survey 


nomic relations to mankind 

A School Nature Outline 

A Nature Bibliography 

A aiine of Nature Information 


Price ^3.00 



AMERICAN NATURE ASSOCIATION 

AMERICAN NATURE ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D C 


Washington, D C. 


In replying to advertisements kindlv mention Nature Mag wine 
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Why Bugs Leave Home 



Trc'de Mark Registered 


When your plants, 

flowers or shrubs become 
troubled by bugs spray them 
frequently with Wilson’s O K. 
Plant Spray the nationally 
recognized standard insecticide. 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray is 
non-poisonous, easily applied and 
IS equally effective m-doors or 

out-of-doors. Recommended by the 
Officers of The Garden Club of America 
Half -pint 40c, Quart $1 00,Gallon$3 00, 
5 Gallons $12 00, 10 Gallons $20 00 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 
Aho Mamifactui ei s of 
WILSON’S WEED KILLER 
The Modctn Way to Kill Weeds 

WILSON’S RHODY LIFE 
For Rhododendrons 



Dept. V-5 

SraiNGFlElD, NEW JERSEY 


IRISES PEONIES 

Best Standard and Rare kinds including our 
Ins introductirms Balanced Collections un- 
equalled in quality and price Eacb coveis 
full range of gorgeous colors 


IRIS COLLECTIONS 

Collection "A’ 

$2 50 
Afterglow 


Al( .izdr 
Blue Boy 
Caterina 
Crimson King 
Georgia 
Ingeborg 
Isolhie 

B \ Williamson 
Mother of Pearl 
Prosper© 
Quaker Laily 
hf niinole 
Sheklnah 
White Knight 
Zwantnburg 


Collection ”B” 
$3 50 
\mbass<uleur 
B illerine 
riialice 
Dream 

Lord of Tune 
I\Ime Gaudichau 
Magnitu i 
Mediano 
Queen Gatenna 
La Veigc 
Ofhracea 
Ilialgar 

Irises Shipped July 
Peonies September 


Cash 


Free Catalog 


J. C. NICHOLES 

114 Overlook Road Ithaca, N Y 


Kills Dandelions Easily 


Mayvelous IVew Treatment 
DOES NOT HILL the GRASS 

Simple and easy to use Quick: and per- 
manent results. Non-poisonous Just 
sprinkle your yard with D4IVDE1EX, 
and PRESTO— Dandelions wither up 
and die. Rid your lavpm once and for 
all of these obnoxious pests, and have 
a dandelion - free lawn Users say 
"Dandelex is the right thing at last to rid 
us of dandelions " '‘Send ma another bag ’ 
"I got good results with Dandelex ” And 
so on Tell your neighbors about this 
scientific preparation, and club together 
getting special prices on quantity Jots 
Liberal supply, 20 pounds, enough for 
average lawn, only $2 98 Have beauti- 
ful green grass Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back. Order at Once I 

I ' , mission LABORATORIES, Inc. 

561 B Grand, Kansas City, Mo 



GARDENING IN THE 
NORTHLAND 

( Continued from ^age 321 ) 
become deservedly popular, — the mock 
oiange and the hawthorn 

Conventional or formal gardens have 
never been popular m the lake states, and 
today, more than ever, is the period of 
striving for naturalistic effects Even the 
farmer is wanting to know how he can 
naturalize the wild flowers m his home yard, 
and many city dwellers have already suc- 
ceeded 

Nearly a hundred wild flowers have been 
brought under cultivation with satisfactory 
results A great many have responded 
amazingly to cultivation, and have been 
improved by a process of selection 
Two striking examples are the black-eyed 
susan and the orange butterfly-weed In 
open sunny situations, success has followed 
m the cultivation of wild bergamot, eve- 
ning primrose, and the rattlesnake master, 
Ervngmm yiiccae folium In the shade spots 
many have had unusual success with a 
dozen native ferns, such as the shield fern, 
common polypody, oak fern, maidenhair 
fern, lady fern, woodsia, ostnch fern, cin- 
namon fern, and royal fern Some have 
succeeded also with Dutchman’s breeches 
and with native orchids 
Rock garden devotees have had the best 
success with wild flower naturalization and 
have found many species that fit admirably 
with this kind of garden Two native cac- 
tuses — ^Rafinesque’s prickly pear and the 
fragile prickly pear — thrive under cultiva- 
tion The Indian paint brush, vanous 
sedums, beard-tongues, Pentstemon, and na- 
tive campanulas are all at home in our 
rock gardens Accompanying ponds will har- 
bor native cattails, blue flags, arrowheads 
and pond Iihes Though the northland is in 
the infant class in rock gardening, this has 
already become so popular that materials 
cannot be obtained rapidly enough 
Exploitation of native flowers and shrubs 
by commercial interests shows that we must 
make haste to save a portion of that native 
beauty before it is too late When a single 
annual outdoor show draws upon northern 
Wisconsin for two solid carloads of trailing 
arbutus for a week’s fleeting pleasure, it be- 
comes apparent that Nature cannot forever 
stand such a drain unassisted That example 
IS conspicuous only by its size Florists all 
over the country are buying regular ship- 
ments of trailing arbutus in season The 
answer should be its cultivation for a com- 
mercial crop If the demand is for wildlmgs, 
then gatherers must be taught not to rob 
the public domain, but to raise their own 
stocks A far-reaching law signed by Gov 
Walter Kohler, of Wisconsin last July, 
makes it a heavily finable offense to trespass 
without consent of the owner, putting the 
burden of the proof upon the trespasser 
That furnishes the necessary protection to 
tlie farmer who wants to grow wildlmgs, 
and the quicker he starts using this advan- 
tage, the sooner will his lot be bettered 
There are frequent examples where the 
growung of Christmas berries, flat ferns, 
trailing arbutus, winter berries and orchids 
of many kinds has been most profitable 
The same story can be told in all three 
states People are getting a tremendous 
amount of enjoyment out of gardening in 
the northland 



No garden is modern without the colorful beauty* 
exquisite fragrance and fascinating interest of a Water 
Lily Fool Even small gardens have room for at least 
a simple tub-garden 

Complete Water Garden — Only ^5 
Choice of pink, blue, yellow, or white Water 
Lily, 6 Aquatic Plants, 6 Border Plants, Cedar 
Water Lily Tub and pair of Snails All for ^5 
Send for FREE illustrated booklet, tells how to build 
pool or plant tub garden, describes Water Lilies, 
Aquatic Plants, Ornamental Fishes 

W^«TRICKER-inc. 


502 Brooksjde Ave. Saddle River, N, J. 



Easiest and quickest way to water your lawn or garden 
3So need to wante summer evenings holding a hose A 
Shonei Pipe puts an end to this tedioua woik Eight feet 
long (two 4 ft sections) with four spiays Spunkles a 
10 X 20 ft area Beaches everj nook and coinei Does 
away with all hand watering V modern sprinklei foi the 
busy man No moving puts to vveai out Buy a Rhowei 
Pipe and you II nevei have to buv anothei spunkier Thou 
sands in usc Giiaiantecd Low pi iced Write for cirrulai 
WHITE SHOWERS, INC 

6498 Dubois St Detroit Michigan 

Iingatton equipment of all Kinds 


The Ameiican Nature Association presents 


GUY C. CALDWELL 


Rocky Mountain guide 


in new an/I fascinating out door 
piogiams ( beautifully illu&tiated) 


BIRD and ANIMAL CALLS 


Thrilling experiences in the mountains' 

Haunts and habits of birds' 

Timberline and the alpine flowers beyond' 


New leetuie on CORlsWALL weird, mjsteiious 
rugged Bud and animal life abundant Pasties 
and cieam prehistoric uiins, tin mines and china 
clay pits Stilly Isles, harboiing dolphins seal, 
guillemots, auks puffins etc Mi Caldwell spent 
tour jeais in the ‘Delectable Duchy’ 


Subjects 

1 Wild Life in the Eorlaes 

2 Bird Songs and Wild Flowers 

3 Trees, our friend'* and neighbors 

4 Color Sjiiiphonies of the West 

5 Coinwall nivsterious rugged colorful 

6 Gland Canyon of the Colorado 


Ash for folders on boys camp and 
cabins for adults m the Rochies 


American Nature Association 


15 Boudinot Street 
Princeton, N J 
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INSECT LIFE 


(Continued jwm page 323) 

trunks A uhole story could be written 
about the beetles which infest a single tree 
The black oak pla>s the host to a suc- 
cession of insects wdiich cause its dcsti ac- 
tion by an orderl> division of labor and 
a division of the spoils 

A Buprestid beetle, Agrilus arcuatus, is 
one of the first to start the attack The 
larvae bore into the tops of the branches 
and girdle the twigs Another species of 
Agrilu'i, A bdineatus, works in the stand- 
ing trunk while it is still in its prime and 
eats out narrow channels under the bark 
Then several species of flat-headed borers 
enter the trunk and feed among the bui- 
rows left by the Buprestids 

Such agents open up tlie tree’s defenses 
to a horde of other insects that soon fol- 
low up the attack The beetle population 
increases with the advent of the larvae of 
click-beetles and darkling-beetles Then 
when the underlying sapwood begins to rot, 
millipedes and centipedes, fungus flies and 
spring-tail invariably join the mob of 
destruction Carpenter ants, wasps and bees 
excavate their nesting chambers from the 
rotting w'ood Finally the combination of 
physical and biotic agents completes the 
ruin and the tree is reduced essentially to 
soil 

In the stable forest environment, Nature 
IS generous to insect life and offers it an 
easy existence, but on the sand>, un- 
protected dune regions conditions are 
vastly different On the shores of Lake 
Michigan and in certain localities in Wis- 
consin and himnesota there are barren 
sandy areas where only such insects can 
live as are especially fitted for such an 
environment 

The most conspicuous of the dune in- 
sects are the solitary wasps Here the 
stocky Bembicids range about capturing 
flies, and the angular Psammochands hunt 
spiders, even dragging the fierce Lycosa 
from its kiir Flere Chlonon chases grass- 
hoppers and Ammophila collects cater- 
pillars By burrownng in the sand they 
establish their larvae in underground nests 
as safe as any c> clone cellar 

Depending on the wasps for e\is<-cnce 
are the hlutdlids or velvet “ants” The 
male possesses wings, but the female has 
none She scurries about on the hot sand, 
slyly slips into the burrow of a digger 
w asp and inserts her egg within the cocoon 
of the defenceless host Her trade is para- 
sitism 

On the dunes, the wary tiger-beetles ac- 
tively stalk other insects for their own 
food, while their larvae sink long straight 
shafts into the sand and prey upon any 
insect that steps close to the doorwav 
where a pair of huge jaws is ready for the 
kill Geopmus, another beetle, ranges the 
sand only at night During the heat of 
the day it lies discreetly hidden lest it 
suffer the wrath of the Sun God 

These are a few glimpses of insect life 
in the Land of Lakes A complete census 
would reveal creatures of all sorts and 
dispositions exquisite children of the air, 
grotesque devotees of the soil, warlike waifs 
and peaceful sprites, shy ones, bold ones, 
good and bad, — to get along with them 
all IS hard indeed, but to get along with- 
out them at all — wonder, could w^e really 
manage it^ 



Bring the glory of the 
hills to your home 


Nothinc is more beautiful than the glori- 
ous spring blooms of Rhododendrons and 
Azalea> — modest white, soft orchid pmk 
to oiange yellows. Our nursery-grown 
native Rhododendrons can come to you 
at very reasonable prices Catalog on 
request 

Spec lal offer for $25 includes 12 plants, 
1 to 3 feet high, ten different, enough to cover 25 to 40 sq. feet The blooms 


are from white to orange, Apiil to July — a wondrous senes of blossoms 
La Bars’ broad-leafed eveigieeiis call for no maintenance expense Cold 
will not kill them. They blend with all forms of architecture. Our nursery- 
grown stock conserves native forests. 

Price for this superior collection only $25, packed, f o. b. Stroudsburg 
Please send check with order. 

Each plant marked and guaranteed true to name. "We have 
the largest Rhododendron nursery in America. 

Visitors welcome to nursery Write 
jor full list of shrubs zn this offer. 

LA BARS’ RHODODENDRON NURSERY 

Box M STROUDSBURG, PA. 




Real Garden Help 
For HARDY PLANT Lovers 


Every year we help hun- 
dreds with their planting 
problems. Why don’t you 
let us help you ? Costs you 
nothing. May save you much. 



w 


Ee« 0 S Vat Off 


Wdc^^ficle ^acrclen,? 

MENTOR, OHIO 


B y asking us, you will 
be getting dependable 
help from the largest Hardy 
Plant Nursery in the coun- 
try. We shipped over 4 mil- 
lion plants last year. That’s 
how big we are. All plants 
field grown, sturdy stock, 
blooming the first year in 
your garden. Need no cod' 
dling. Send for our Hardy 
Plant Catalog. Tell us what 
your problems are. We’ll 
help you solve them. 



Th is Modern Invisible Rose Spray 

ACTS LIKE MAGIC 

Bigger blooms, more vigorous foliage result from roses sprayed with Fungtrogen 
Cures sick rose bushes . . . Wmd and insects spread the spores of Mildew and Black 
Spot — the two worst enemies of the rose. The invisible Fungtrogen spray soon 
checks these diseases Does not discolor leaves Easy and pleasant to use. Simply 
mix with water and spray Economical Half pint makes 15 quarts of spray, Leadmg 
horticulturists enthusiastically endorse it Prepaid half pint $1; pint $i 50 At your 
dealer’s or send check 

Use complete plant treatment. When insects appear on your roses or other plants use 
Aphistrogin (kills aphis — plant lice), and Insectrogen (kills leaLeating insects) These sprays 
are chemically harmonious with Fungtrogen Be sure to use complete treatment 
Write for free hookJetCBlack Spot Control " 

ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 3646 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EVERGREENS for $ J.IO 


MAY, JUNE SHIPPING & 
PLANTING TIME 


Three to five- 
year-old trees. 


2 Norway Spruce 
2 American Spruce 
2 Chinese Arbor- 
vitae 



FIELD-GROWN STOCK, 250 ACRES 


fi EVERGREENS . . . $180 

V 2 Norway Spruce, 2 Arbor- 
vitae. 2 Scotch Pine, 2 Junipertus Com- 
munis I'rees axe 5 to 6 years old 


FREE— -Any ^1.10 selections from 
th is ad FREE with each order of 
0.50 or over. Order direct from 
this advU 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 

4-year-ol(i trees, two trees ~ $1 lO 

RHODODENDRONS 

(Maximum Eosebay), pinkish white flowed 
(Catawbianse), flower is reddish purple Cl 1 
(Carolimanum), dark pink Thiee Plants *P-*- Av 


The "God Tree of the Himalayas” 

Foliage ^ t beautiful 

snrii.tCedrus Deodora 

3 Years Old. 2 Trees, 10 


Two 

Trees 


$ 1.10 


Mapolia Trees 

hardy azalea handsome, early, 

(Nudiflora) free flowering deep 

pink species, very profuse and showy A beauti- 
ful variety Veiy haidy Blooming Cl 1A 

age Bach ^JL.iU 

Lilacs White and Pink 2 shrubs $1 10 

Althea (Rose of Sharon), Pink, Red. 2 shrubs I 10 

Hardy Hydrangea, Blue Pink 2 shrubs I 10 

Golden Bell, Yellow flowers in early Spring 
2 shrubs I 10 

Butterfly Busliea, 2 shrubs I 10 

Cornus (Dogwood), 2 sluubs I 10 

Welgela Rosea, 2 shrubs I 10 

Japanese Barberry one foot high 6 plants I 10 

Sweet Williams all colors 10 plants I 10 

Hardy Chrysanthemums, assorted 6 plants I 10 

Gaillardia, 10 plants I (0 

Painted Daisies 10 plants I 10 

Hardy Carnations, all colors, 8 plants I fO 

Yellow Daisies, 10 plants I fO 

Shasta Daisies 10 plants ( 10 

Double Hollyhocks beautiful colors, 10 plants I !0 

Delphiniums, Dark Blue Light Blue, 8 plants I.IO 
Oiiental Poppies, brilliant colors, flowers 8 
inches across 10 plants I (0 

Columbine, beautiful colors. 10 plants I 10 

Fox Glove, assorted colors, 8 plants I 10 

40 Novelty Snapdragon plants, assorted, large 
supply I 10 

40 Aster plants Exhibition Typo, assorted, 
la^e supply I 10 

25 Calendula plants. Orange King I 10 

25 Dahlia Flowering Zinnia plants, assorted, 
large supply I |0 

25 SStooks plants Exhibition, assorted I 10 

40 Straw Flower plants, assorted I 10 

40 Pansies, giant flowering mixture, beautiful 
markings (in bud) I lo 

THE FISCHER NURSERIES 

Evergreen Dept 33, EASTON, PA. 

Add 15c for Packing and Insurance 


YOUR LAWN MOWER NEEDS 


>’~ke:enedge-^< ' 

A tool that will make it cut smooth and easy 
—anyone can operate it— will last a lifetime 
— delivered with directions for using for 
$1 00 — fully guaranteed 

S M WIXCEL MFG. CO . P. 0 Box 36 

Bcalm and. Salesmen Wanted MARCUS, IOWA 


EVERGREEN SHRUBS SSMS 

2 to 4 ft 25--$6 . 100— $20 Hemlock 2 to 4 ft 25— $6 , 
300— $20 Fancy Holly 2-4 ft 25— $8 Write for our 
nholesaie price list 

Forest Evergreen Co, Box 29 Doeville, Tenn 


^LOWERING EVERGREEN SHRUBS. 2 to 4 ft , 30 
J? Rhododendron, 30 ^fountain Laurel, 30 Hemlock, 30 
Fancy Holly, all for $10 00 or 25 for $6 

Doeville Collection Co . Doevilfe, Tenn 


MAMMALS OF THE LAKE 
STATES 

(Continued from page 304) 

farmer’s fields of rodents and other small 
animals, and sometimes raids his chicken 
coops The pygmy of the family, the smallest 
of all fiesh-eating animals, only seven inches 
long, occurs rarely in southern ^Michigan 
and southern Wisconsin, and somewhat 
more commonly in western and north- 
western Minnesota The slender form of 
the least weasel admits it to the burrows 
of the various meadow mice, and on these 
it subsists 

The beaver, builder of dams, is locally 
abundant, and of late years artificial trans- 
planting has helped it to reoccupy much of 
its former range The muskrat and he of 
the powerful defence, the skunk, are nu- 
meious, and along the southern boundary 
of Minnesota the smaller spotted skunk 
finds its northeastern limits 

The hard-fighting, thick-set badger, who 
has lent his name to make a nickname for 
Wisconsin, where he is fairly common, is 
also a denizen of Minnesota His habit of 
feeding on gophers, ground squirrels and 
other small burrowing animals more than 
balances the damage he causes by digging 
treacherous homes in roads and farmlands, 
and he deserves the protection he does not 
get 

The cottontails flaunt their white tail- 
pieces over the entire southern and central 
parts of the three states, overlapping the 
range of the longer-eared, varying or snow 
shoe hare of the northern regions The 
porcupine, of dour mien, who always 
seems to be minding his own unhurried 
business, is an abundant species over the 
northern parts 

Minnesota, Michigan and Wisconsin, in 
their deep forests along the shores of their 
lakes, and throughout their plains and 
farmlands, harbor a host of smaller mam- 
mals, not so prominent as the larger mem- 
bers of their class, but still considerably 
important in an economic survey The 
white-footed or deer mice, jumping mice, 
pocket gophers and voles are common over 
the entire area 

Several species of serai-terrestnal, semi- 
arboreal squirrels abound The noisy, com- 
plaining chatter of the red squirrel, or 
chickaree, is a common sound of the woods 
and forest life Tliose animate volplanes, 
the flying squirrels, are found over the en- 
tire section, a larger form occupying the 
northern parts 

Side by side with the squirrels are found 
the chipmunks of two species — ^the gray 


Tulips and Hyacinths 

Imported from Holland 

Better Bulbs cost no more 

100 HYACINTHS all colors $9 75 prepaid 
100 DARWIN TULIPS asst 3 50 prepaid 
50 DARWINS & 50 BREEDERS 
asst 3 75 prepaid 

and many others 

VELSEN BULB GARDENS 

Send for fiee price list to 
I Caves Place, Rochester, N Y. 

( Ainerican Hepresentativea ) 



A POND FULLS,, 
of LILIES for ^ 

Send today for this unusual collection consisting 
of two water lilies — MASANIELLO, deep pink, 
and MARLIAC YELLOW, and 5 plants to com- 
plete the pool including fish plonts Splendid, 
vigorous plants — mailed postpaid anywhere in the 
U S or Conada Our beautifully illustrated 36 
page catalog describes many other postpaid col- 
lections lOO varieties described Full cultural 
instructions and plans for building pools Free 
to you 

Johnson Water Gardens 


NM-50 


HYNES, CALIFORNIA 



HOLLAND’S 

FINEST 

BULBS 

AT AMAZINGLY 
LOW PRICES 


Price lists mailed upon request 
Many NEW vaiieties introduced 

HOLLAND-AMERICAN TULIP CO. 
Desk 34 Avon-by-the-Sea, N J 



js patented s-v stem for feeding nator properly 

at the roots with ur einulation beneath the plants 
prevents sonrmt, and grows beautiful flowers Enamel 
finish in either Green Old Ivory or Red Five Sizes ^ 
Wnto forieireuhr and your dealer s name Sample 26 
■ length delivered upon receipt of $1 50 West Miss. MuyO 
25o extra 

Metal Egg Crate Co,* 602 Wolfe St, Fredericksburg, Va 



A Book about 

i'’ 

IRISES 

mI 

sent fiee to gauleneis who want 
‘\ complete, intelligible desciiptions of 
\\ new varieties Lists a careful selec- 
J/ tion of standaid ins including the 
famous Williamson oiiginitions 

1 

THE LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
Bluffton Indiana 


EVERGREENS 

Evergreens, Rhododendron Max , Kalrala, and Hemlork, 
Seedlings 6 to 18 in , 100, $G, 2 to 4 ft 23, $5, 100, $18, 
Carload for $150 00 

J F NORRIS Doeville, Tenn. 

KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical. Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners Fruit Growers, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 

Country Estates and Poultrymen 

New Low Prices -Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO 
1036 33r(t AV6 , S E , MlRDcapoIis, Minn. 



every) gardener and grower I 

WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow more 
_ — - and finer vegetables, more 

and better fruit, the finest 
jer jmr / ama jj^wers, plants, trees and 
shrubs, hot house methods, 
etc All told by E C Vick in 4 
new books that answer prob- 
lems and assure success Price 
$6 Sent free on approval, pay- 
able SI a month if satisfied 
Sendnametodayandgetbooks 
at publisher's risk Carden 
folder free THEO AUDEL 65 
W 23 St., New York. Dept. V25 
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i 

Superlative 

/TULIPS 

i 'SS'e specialize in the 

I importation of the 

" choicest Dutch bulbs 

for di&crim mating 
amateur ami profes- 
sional gardeners. 
Judicious selections 
of rare beaut'V, at 
Unusually Low Prices 
for tulips of the 
highest quality. 

They me All in Our ]\ew I 

CATALOG 

We Should Like to 
Send It to You. 

Rich Illustrations. 

Clear Descriptions. 

Our advice about 
planting. Please ad- 
dress, CheswKk, Pa. 

Schenley 
GardensH 

GENUINE DUTCH BULBS 



M ake your garden the en\j of ioiir 
friends with Gove s Hardj Vtr 
mont Gilds Best of garden cut flower 
— very easy to grow Our special ‘ ge 
<if Qihunted ’ offers will maUe you an 
enthusiastic “glad fan’ Bulbs guar- 
inteed to bloom first year 

inn Large (l"to2") $-3 
Vermont Bulbs ^ 

Jliis collection ineliules at least SS firie 
varieties, in many sii ides of Red Yel- 
low Pink Blue Ormgo Smoke White, 
lit good ones !mt not 1 ihcled as to name 
50 for $ I 75 All sent piepaid with com- 
plete instmttions for growing priye- 
winners T Iiclicve this to he the finest 
“glad concction offered anywhere 
Specialty Collection 
Annie Laurie, evciuisite ruffled Pink 
Emile Aubrun, laige brnn/e Apiicot 
Glow boaiillful Apricot-colored Golden 
Dream, finest clear yellow, Marnm, 
vciv large Onnge All five me va, 
luties — labeled $1 (regular 5)1 ‘>0 
value) Both collections prepaid for 
‘P'l ST Send for illustrated cataloq 
“that IS different", listing over 300 
of the world’s best varieties 
Champlain View Gardens 
ilmer E Gove Bos. 64 Burlington, Vermont 


Choose from Our 75 Varieties o£ 



Beautiful 

WATER 
LILIES 

These richly colored, fragrant, 
easy'tO'grow garden flowers may 
he planted from April until the 
last of August Ours are the larg' 
est Aquatic Gardens m Amer- 
ica Every root guaranteed^ 75 beautiful Varieties from 
which to make your choice in our free, illustrated Cata- 
log Send for it NOW 


The W. B. SHAW Aquatic Gardens 

Dept. A, Kenilworth, Washington, D. C. 


What makes a good 

PLANT LABEL GOODS 

It must he impervious to moisture, must 
retain its markings, and must not girdle 
the Plant— WE HAVE IT 

Sample Lme for the A 'iking 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO 
2175 East 76 St Cleveland, Ohio 


stuped oyer the i nti c teiiitoiy and the 
Lake Supeiioi chiiinunk mi the coldei 
northern ground i lu.n iikunt, the thii- 
tecn-lmed ground squirn.1 la natuc to the 
southtin pdiLs, 1)1 ^Nliniusuta and \\ iscon'^in, 
and IS replaced or accfunj) micfl b\ 
Franklin’s ground squiriul in wts’cin Wis- 
consin and Minnesota The yyoodibuck, the 
ground hog of rcliiuarj 2nd fame is, vyim- 
spiead 

Among the lesser fauna in the noitluin 
parts of the three states must be included 
scyeral shrews, and that interesting little 
oddit>, the star-nosed mole, burrows his 
winding passages m ever> distnct The 
prairie mole is confined to the southern 
sections 

Of bats there are si\ the little brown, 
Say’s, siKcr-haired, large brown, red and 
hoaiy It IS possible that two other more 
j southerly species occasionally may be seen 
jin this area, the Rafinesque and Georgian 
bats 

The mammalian glory of the dim fai- 
stretching ages before the advent of man 
has long since past Giant sloths, ele- 
phants, mastodons, camels, llamas \a- 
rious types of horses, sabre-toothed tigers 
and the giant beaycr of the Pleisto- 
cene, Ca'itotoides, hcie once nude then 
home The remains of the Proboscidians 
aie constantly coming to light m aarious 
parts of these states 

The great prehistoric creatures passed, 
however, because they were no longer 
adapted to the changing conditions on the 
face of the earth But no peiiod of 
the same length since the Ice Age saw 
such wholesale and thorough destruction 
of mammals as did that period opened by 
the coming of the hunter and closed by the 
Twentieth Century 

Now, however, the third picture is being 
formed on the lake dotted tableau that com- 
prises the suiface of Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and Michigan, the picture of a mammalian 
life prolific, w'ell-protected , of natural re- 
sources faithfully replenished and wisely 
consumed The artist is a powerful influence 
Men call it conservation, the Prophets called 
it wisdom 


Michigan Outdoor Show 

Michigan’s first Outdoor Life, Motor 
Boat and Sportsman’s show is being held in 
Convention Hall, Detroit, the w eek of April 
20 All phases of outdoor recreation are 
combined in one big exposition, and huge 
crowds are expected to view the exhibits of 
boating, fishing, camping, golf, archery, 
tennis and other aspects of open air sport 

WHERE WHITE PINE 
ONCE WAS KING 

(Continued from page 313) 
to five and one-quarter million acres This 
movement is putting upon the tax rolls 
thousands of acres that until recently were 
bankrupt and paid no taxes 
The national forest program for the 
acquisition of two and one-half million 
acres in the legion is being gradually ear- 
ned out The counties in Wisconsin are 
turning their tax-delinquent land into county 
forests The states, particularly Michigan, 
are blocking up then holdings of state for- 
ests IMichigan leads all the othei states in 


Plant 

llbur Gardens 
^Wholesale 
M Prices/ 


Sitiashingr Price ReductlenI 

Why are we making such saenfiees? 
, Well, Mr Hendriks decided to offer 
them to our customers and friends 
at these prices Call it advertising 
and get the benefit of these bargain 
^ sales to create more customers and 
l^ore boosters of Quality Seed & 
^kBulb Co products We own our 
Ipwnbulb farms here and abroad 
i which enable us ito give you 
■ guaranteed quality at rock 
bottom pnees. 



IViarshaii rocn, . 

Elegant m bordera or large 
beds Fine for cut flowers 
Lilies “ The following vari- 
eties Rejaie. Auratum. Mag- 
nilieum, Rubrum. Malpomene. 
Elesans. Tiger, etc 



era, unuBuauy 
laivo sizop Gtand- 
ordB to 5oyo divisions. 


velvety turf comprised of the £i* 
Qest varieties of grasaes.- 




TREE BARGAin CATALOG I 

offers forji^ity nursery/ a fiuaxa**®**"’ 


stock bu ba and perennial plants Buy/ Afonev 
directfimm grower Order direct from / ctieerfiiiii: 

this ad Noorderforlessthan$3.00./ 

CUALITY SEED AND BULB CO. / 

Dept. l^945W.Wa*liInBtoiiBlv<l. / tisflil. 


ALL PRICES CARRIAGE 


tisfl/y" are 



New Discovery Guarantees 
Better House PlantsAGardens 


This new, easy, economical method of fertilizing 13 
being praised By everyone who tnea it A highly con- 
centrated plant food m tablet form 

F ULTON ^S 

PIANTABBS 

ODORLESS PLANT FOOD TABLETS 

One tablet a week in pots makes plants grow magic- 
ally W ill make your Rosea the finest ever Perennials 
thrive as never before Annuals “bloom their heads 
off" Nothing better for Dahlias and Gladiolus Use 
PLANTABBS along rows of flowers and vegetables. 
Four to a gallon of water make rich liquid fertilizer 
—wonderful on lawns Small box; 25 eta, 
medium SOcts, large SI 00, professional 
size S3 50 This is the only fertilizer 
GUARANTEED to improve plants 
FREE Booklet by P F Rockwell, noted 
writer of garden books Pull of valuable 
information, free with every box of gen- 
uine Plantabbs 

Ask for Fulton’s Plantabbs— accept no 
substitute Sold widely by seedsmen, 
florists, hardware and drug 
stores Sent prepaid if your 
dealer cannot supply. 

Note difference in plants 
shown PiJMiTiKBBSmade ^ 
this improvement possible \ 




PLANTABBS 
CORPORATION 
2777 Co«rtSq 
Baltimore, Md. 



STUPENDOUS 
OFFERS OF 
HIGH QUAUTY 
BULBS 


GLADS DAHLUS BOSKS TULIPS, 
DAFFODILS HYACINTHS, etc 
New 1910 price lists mailed FRLE 

HOLLAND BULB COMPANY 

Dept N Lake Como, N 

NURSERIES Noordwykerhout, Holland 
and Lake Como, N J 


In u ph’ing to adviit'scinonis kindl > mention N VTUiir Ma.G\/ine 
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Attract Song Birds 


With this 

This virought iron 
enamckd Bird Bath 
btcomes a fountain 
w h t. n connLCted 
\xith your girdcn 
hose 

A slim green stem 
supports a copper 
bowl (16 in 
dnm ) in v\hich 
tosses a sparkling 
spray 


$7-50 


fountain 

High off ground 
Secure from cats 
Endorsed by Au 
dubon SoeieU and 
Olive Hyde Foster 

Sent postpaid on 
receipt of priee 
S7 50 (West of 
Mississippi $8 00) 
C O D if dc' 
sired 



r/ounte 


THE BIRD-FOUNTE Co., Dept. N. 

141 Franklm St New York 


NO MORE SPARROWS! 


Sparrows drive 
away song birds, 
spread disease 
among poultry, 
destroy gardens 
deface buildings 
Ever-Set Traps 
are a positive, 
easy, humane way to get rid of them 
20,000 satisfied users testify to this I Send 
$4 75 for an Ever-Set Trap Money-back 
guarantee More information on request. 



1 EVER-SET TRAP CO Dept C 

Davenport, la. 


Icalt 

?oul 

hi 

0 

More I 
Songbirds | 

Undisturbed 

Gardens 


Squab Book FREE 

PR squabs selling by irulhons to nch trade R used in 
1 month No mixing teed, no night labor, no joung 
to attend Sell lor double chicken pnees Write 
at once lor free 48 p book telling how to 
breed and profit by new fast sales 
method PLYMOUTH ROCK, 
k. SQUAB CO ,704 H St , Melrose 
► Highlands, Massachusetts Estab 
lishcd 29 years Founder of the squab industry Largest business 
in the world in pigeons and pigeon supplies Reference any 
We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months’ trial 



mfxmw 



Have fragrant flowers—bnght 
berries eaten by biids 2 White 
Mulberry 5% 2 Red berry — 2 Sweet 
Elder fi' $5 f o b Oshkosh FREE 
Pussy Willow 6' with Apiil orders 
Plantings for birds our specialty 
Pi ices — helps free 

TERRELL’S NURbERIES 
25 N BIk Oshkosh Wis 

fntiiimiitmiiiitiiniiiiiiHiiiiiiitiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiin 


Bird Studies in the Wild 

Conducted by an A 0 U member m her 
home, foothills of the Catskill Mts April — ■ 
iNiovember A place to lest, study — Away from 
noises— Sit and have the Buds come to you 
Good Board — limited to 6 — Modem conveniences 
— Reasonable rates — apply to 
MISS MILLER 

Capstone Farm, Kingston, N Y 





3 Rustic Cedar Bird Housea for $5 00 & Post Charges 
Weight 10 lbs 

CRESCENT CO . Toms River, N J 


MONEY IN RABBITS 

Stiver Black Fox — Heavy Weight Chtnchtllas 

Other leading fur breeds 16 pigo eatjlot.uo of breeds miinufcoment 
feeding etc Shovva rt il opportunities in fur farmini, Cataloyve 10c 

RANSOM FUR FARM GENEVA, OHIO 


a pios?ram of reforestation Some forty-two 
thousand acres have already been planted 
by the state, and ten thousand acres are 
added annually Several pulp and papei 
companies in Wisconsin lute staitcd on a 
liiogiam of reforestation Even the lumber- 
men, under the moie hbeial forest ta'^ laws 
now enacted m all three states, aie turning 
toward selective logging as a means of per- 
petuating their forests \11 three states are 
taking an in\entory of their lands The 
public sentiment is strongly behind the na- 
tional and state forest programs, and is 
aroused to the need of liquidating the cut- 
o\ei pioblcm 

Out of all these effoits there is arising 
a new forest m the legion It uill probibly 
nc\ei be like the viigin forest At first it 
will be a forest of aspen or jack pine These 
trees already yield wood foi pulp, fence 
posts, lailioad ties, and bo\ lumber As 
tunc goes on and the forest now being 
planted approaches maturity, industries 
using its products wull develop throughout 
the forest region, just as industries giew out 
of the old lumber industry These indus- 
tries, liow’evei, wall be built to stay, because, 
taught by the bitter experience of the past, 
the new forest will not be destro>ed as tlie 
old w as, but will be handled on a permanent 
basis The balance of Nature destiojed by 
reckless cutting and fires will be re-estab- 
lished The forests will become again the 
home of wild life They will restore the 
disfigured beauty of the northland and wall 
furnish moie and more a quiet refuge for 
the busy man from the city with its noise, 
bustle and worries, characteristic of modern 
existence They will help regulate climate 
and guaid streamflow They will be the 
backbone of the recreation movement 
This transformation of the desolate cut- 
01 ei land of the region is just at its be- 
ginning, but its future is full of promise 
It IS bringing out a new type of leadership 
and a new pioneering spiiit, not the leader- 
ship of the past which was bent upon “open- 
ing up” new country and “developing” new 
resources legardless of consequences, but 
the leadership foi creating new resources 
and caiefully husbanding them for per- 
manent use 


FINS OF THE INLAND 
SEAS 


(Continued from page 317) 
summer visitors have gathered m growing 
numbers around the shores of the lakes, 
penetrating even to the remote water bodies 
of the vast northern tracts made desert by 
the lumberman The money left behind by 
the summer tourist is reckoned in terms 
of millions 

Before the white man came, fish abounded 
e\ery where, All the lakes and streams were 
choked with finny denizens, as are today 
the few virgin wateis that remain to relate 
the story of the past But the w’hite man 
has wi ought fearful changes In the Great 
Lakes the fishing industry now faces rum 


RPBIN HI 

i Would have liktd our new cata- 
ilog ‘ N" (Send 1 centu po&tdgt J , 

BOWSx-ARROWS ~ 

Accessories and Raw Materials 
|L E Stemmier Co , Queens Village, I 

Est 1912 — Dcakrs ■write for prices 



axidermy 

Preserve your speci- 
mens of natural history 
Let Jonas Bros mount 
them true to nature 
Mounted Mammal and 
Bird Groups, Trophies, 
Fur Rugs, etc , for institutions and individ- 


uals 

Send for illustrated booklet, "Art in 
Taxidermy ” 


Master ^Taxidermists 



ATTENTION— NATURE LOVERS 



Nothane an the insect world as more beautiful thin the Kiaait moths of our 
lirKo silk .(pmnma upeeies _ w.ith_ their linUiint colormRs of blues ixreens 
A beuititiil sikht to see them emerue 
from their silk coioons m the 
SpriiK, with cnibr>onie wings 
which in 20 nuiiutes exp ind to 


full S! 




Hundreds Bought Last Year 

I nm now reads to tmppH individ 

II ila clubs educiitumal instltu 
tions etc with laving «ilk co 
toons from which moths mil 

emerge hts Sprinfl compri ing our 
large moths Polyphemus Cecropia 
Promethea ind Cjnthm assorted 
at these prices 6 assorted cocoons 
for $100 10 for $175 15 for $2 2j 
2o for $5 SO 50 for $6 00 — On re- 
quest I wall intli de *1(111111 iimrle 
wings of $ of those moths 1 REE to 
new purchasers who order now Ask prices mounted or iminounted speii- 
mens of moths above — ilso mountei life histories Papered (unmounted) 
specimens Lima moths 70o oai h — or mounted m glass topped Biker mounts 
$l 35 each Color I hoto r iphit leproduotions of these 4 moths supplied for 
Sm additional Ideal for nature studt/ classes kindergarten boys and girls 
nature scout troops schools colleges and beautii lot^ng tndmduals Transporla- 
Uon paid Remit to 


C WM WURSTER, Su-te 1608 D, 104 Fifth Ave , N Y C 


Lily Pool ORNAMENTS 



of Cast Iron 

SPECIAL OFFER' 
Frog turtle and aquatic 
bird as illustrated to one 
address 8 lbs postpaid 
$2 50 


Life size iron figures enameled in natuial colors for 
pool 01 bud hath Frog long 90c, Turtle 4", 75e, 
kquatic biid b", ‘fl I't — All jnicu postpaid 


A H PATCH, INC Craft Dept 
5 Black Hawk Park Clarksville, Tenn 

([4190 aaiden ornamenU, pcde'!<aZs,'n 
ks'iin duihj gazing glolcb, potUiy J| 



AWEATHERVANE 
of Rare Beauty 
and Unique Design 

SuxUble foi home 
garage summer cot- 
tage and g 11 den 

Cast Aluminum Ship 


Price $6 00 postpaid 
Complete with shaft 
and mounting brackets 


H) m long and 12 
in high, revolves on 
biass healings 


F F MAHER 

2436 N Hamlin Ave Chicago 


ROCKS and MINERALS 

A 40 page-illustrated-quarterlv magazine devoted to 
the fa'cinating study of minerals and their collect- 
ing Subset iption U S and Possessions $1 pei jear 
Foreign $1 25 Sample copy lie 
A sttiscnpUon maKfS one a meniher of the Rocks 
and Mineials Association 

ROCKS and MINERALS 
Dept. N Peekskill. N. Y. 


CTH?T T C Send one dollar for box 
oXXJuJLjJLiIJ of Florida sea shells or 
two dollars for a stuffed alligator 

GIFT SC PHOTO SHOP 
P. O. Box 1958 Fort Myers, Florida 

Correspondence from Collectors Solicited 
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ctuiltl, tuuitiiRttd IJiid hou-.o 
m dc lt\ m iut\i)Lriautd biuldu 
vwll liui„ \a( lilt ill '^ummti { 
Bud <dtir bud will i\ mniio it | 
t dlv It (»ir With lur male itul 
then 11\ aw i\ and build a m 4 
uiidti sonic idd tuts \()U won 
del vh\ Bud-, likt pcopk 
line thiir httli pu uIuuitK s 
Tho wint a cut an suc inopoitioii, wood 
opemutB, etc 

Song Birds Prefer Dodson’s Houses 
lu( lUsC "Ml Toaph TT DoiBon \merii i s 
foicmcjBt autliQiitj on buds his studud 
then habits for jcais and buildj 
limiscs ami bhtUtrs is 
the lurds want them 
Sind tor his intiust 
im; liook 'll at II Bud 
1 la^^Ds and HdW TO 
W IN Till M It tlUb 
^ou how lull rin Inue 
luids on \our pumises 
the uir lound Send 
tor a rope ti dav It 
IS I REE 

Dodson B 1 r 
ITouseb lie puti 
V tioni ?2 00 to Be Lure 
' $1T0 00 Maitm Hotise 

JOSEPH H DODSON, Inc 
225 Harrison St , Kankakee, III 


l%’?SONG Birds 


WitIiMy2-in-l BirdFeeaers j\ pREE FEED 
A Feeder in Winter — S2 50 
Wren House in Summer Postpud 



18 loom Martin House $23 50 Pottery Bird Bath, 

27 inches liic,li $b 75 10 inch Bionze Sun Dial 
$0 00 1 1" (lAAing Globe and Pedc'btal $21 00 

Our puces aie piepaid Send for liteiatuie 
Roderick Payne, Inc , **The Bird House Man** 
Box 303 Springfield, Ohio 



Bird-Lore Magazine 

tells all about Birds 

Official oigan of the National Audubon Societies 
Tells how to study birds, to raalve nesting 
bo\es, feeding- stands and baths Manj illus- 
tiations, with color plate in ettiy issue $1 *50 
per sear in U S , $1 75 in Canada (b issues) 
De-iCiiptne circular free Specimen magazine 
sent for 10 cents in stamps 

BIRD-LORE MAGAZINE 

Box 687 Harrisburg, Penna. 



Birds of Pennsylvania 

By Geo M Sutton, former Pennsylvania orni- ' 
thologist Describes and pictures common 
birds of Eastern and Middle States !■ 
pen sketches of birds and colored fron- 
tispiece 17G pp , 5% X 7^ i; 
strongly bound for 
daily use, sent ti 
postpaid for 

J. Horace 
McFarland Co 

P.O.Box 687 
HARRISBURG, PENN 4 


jManj species that once supported lucratne 
fishtiiLS aic extinct Only the hit?h juice 
paid foi all lishcry juoducts sustains the 
industi} Once seinini^ alum? the shun s 
supplied the demand but shill about 1S40 
the liistor> of the fisliLiiLs has httn maiked 
b\ the continued impio\Lm(nt of i^eai, 
the catching of smallLi and sm iller fish, 
b> the extinction of spLCita whose nUinhers, 
like the trees of the foiests, weie toiisideud 
inexhaustible, and by the exploitation of 
species ongmally considered unfit fot food 

In general, unrestricted fishing Ins been 
icsjionsible for the deciease, thcie has been 
no limit on the number or si/e of fish that 
could be caught nor on the tune of the year 
they could be taken There aic now bag 
limits, size limits and closed seasons that 
ajiply to sti earns and inland lakes, but 
commcicial fishing is icstncted viituilly 
only by laws governing the size of the fidi 
that may be sold 

Coupled with these agencies of destruc- 
tion IS anothci more powerful still — the 
poisoning of the water In lumbering days 
the streams weie modified to transpoit logs 
and very often they were choked with saw- 
dust Later with the growdh of cities the 
dumping of sewage, frequently laden witli 
deadly industrial w astes, has made foul and 
barien once beautiful and productive water 
courses 

There is an awakening interest in the 
conservation of these resources Piotective 
measures aie growing and aie being en- 
forced Much money has been spent in re- 
stocking the waters and some success has 
been attained With the adoption of intel- 
ligent procedure m such activities further 
successes may be hoped for The ultimate 
that the conservationist may look forward 
to IS within his vision That achievement 
m the end may be disappointingly little and 
only ceaseless struggle can maintain it 


ACRES OF SUNLIT 
WEALTH 

(Continued frenn page S27) 
and Federal lands Though Minnesota has 
spent as much as Michigan on her parks, 
her lack of definite plans and slandaids 
has left her with the poorest park sjstcm 
of the thiee states and several lovv-giade 
paiks She needs a state survey of the paik 
situation, and many consider that she vv ould 
be betteicd by the concentiation of paik 
supervision m the hands of a responsible 
executive who can advise the Commission 
with expert knowledge and give full time 
to the development of a proper system 
Wisconsin’s State Board of Forestry was 
established in 1905, and before the Supieine 
Court prev ented further acquisition of forest 
lands in 1915, it had set aside more than 
ISO, 000 acies A Conservation Commission 
of SIX membeis appointed by the Governor, 
serving without salary, took over its power 
in 1927 This Commission, supervises the 
woik of a Director of Conservation and a 
Superintendent of Forests and Parks A 


Bird Home of Unusual Beauty 

Hand made, genuine 
1)11 eh baik wien house 
I \tiemely attrutive pi ic- 
tUally water and stoim- 
pioof, and iiio->t duialilc 
Bv mall, postage paid, on 
Hitlpt of $2 25 

NORBERT BACKES 
P 0 General Delivery St Francis, Wis 



Bird Homes of Distinction 



,T ip ine.se 
Pagoda 
Mart in Temple 
CopiJti roof 


Price $30 00 


bi/c 30’: V coq \ 21 


Catalogue on request 

LEWIS P. KELLY 

R F D 4, Dept N Peona, III 



3236 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


•BATHS 

) Jars,<Vases 
Smi ‘Dials, (jdmgQlobes 
benches etc .. — ? 

The lovely garden or rest- 
ful sunroom becomes even 
more attractive by the skill- 
ful use of Galloway Pottery 
Send for Catalog 


Po'5'EKf 




No- 58 Wren ^1.45 

These msne, .»j __ 
white cedar homes 
by craftsmen who 
know birds will at- 
tract the feathered songsters Let us 
have your order today Order by 
number Ask for catalog of Lincraft bird homes, 
rustic furniture and fences. 


No 59 
Bluebird 
^145 


NEW JERSEY FENCE COMPANY 
42 Logan Avenue Burlington, N J. 


the hnd that owns one ” 

Packard Best-of-All 
Bluebird Houses 

6 for ^5. Why pay more’^ 
Best looking, longest lasting, 
and the buds lote them! Prices 
advance June 11 Buy now Save 
money and save birds 

Everything for Wild Birds, catalogue free 
WINTHROP PACKARD 
1433 Washington St Canton, Mass 




BEAUTIFUL BIRDS 

Direct from the Breeder 
5 Pairs Assorted for $15 00 


1 i‘i Green Parakeetit 
1 l*r Strawberry Finthes 

1 Pr Java Rue Buds 

2 I'r Zebra Sinthea 


$5 00 
4 00 
4 00 
7 00 

ACTUAL VALUE $20 00 
All 5 paira shipped safely to you 
by Express for Special Price of $15 
BEAUT nUL CANARY SINGERS $5't 

btnii P O Money Older with your order 
Send for BIG ILLUSI'KAIEl) PRICf LIST TREE to Bird Loveta 

BIRD HAVEN, P O Box 31. RESEDA, CALIF. 
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/farnto be a— 

LANDSCAPE ARCHina 

jIN 


At Home — By Mail 

Big fees, pleasant healthful 
achgrnrrcd, uncrowdecl 
prufcssion offering rematk 
able opportunities Immedi 
ate income possible, many 
students more than pay 
for course from fees earned 
udiile studying Graduates are 
earning SfO to $200 a week 
The first step toeeard success is 
to writs. toJiy for details 



AMERICAN 
LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 

Mtmber Natwiwl Hotne Study 
Cnuncil 

21 Plymouth Bldg , Dcs Moires la 


CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 

V SIMPLE Seientific System of Chiistian 
^ tliought anti lite Gives ('hiisti<init\ the 
j prwer of Rodlme'is as well as the form 
Puts Into it the living vibiant forre whuh 
filings prospeiity, love achievement heiltli 
h ippiness, peace and nioie aliundant life 
a religion nor a sect, but a movement 
within the churches loval to then vvoik and 
^ ministry Based squaieh upon the te^dlIng^ 
of Jesus as veiifud e\plained and practi- 
oilly applied b'^ modem scientific P-,vcho1- 
Judee Simmons Piepartd hv ludsc Daniel A Simmon'. 

V oilcl-famous psjchologist, junst author and teuhci 
Judge Simmons has «et toith the fundamental working 
pnneipleo ot Christian Psvchulogv in a uonderful lectuie 
entitled “The Kingdom of God ’ This lecture will be 

SENT COMPLETE AND FREE 

as a work of loving peisonil seivue on oui put rendered 
in the nunc and spirit of Him who siicl Fietly ye have 
Ktelved, freelv give ” Send foi it today 

THE A.MERICAN INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY 
2703 LAW EXCHANGE BLDG , JACKSONVILLE, FLA 


CollegeCourses 


AT HOME 


Carry on your education Develop power to ini- 
tiate and achieve Earn credit toward a Bachelor 
degree or Teaching Certificate by correspond- 
ence Select from 450 courses in 45 sub] acts in- 
cluding English, Mathematics, History, Edu- 
cation Psychology. Economics, the Languages, 
etc Write for catalog. 

Wit SSnibersittji of Cfitcaso 


423 ELLIS HALL 


CHICAGO. ILL« 



Make money taking pictures. Prepare quickly during 
spare time. Also earn vuhile you learn. No experience 
necessary. New easy method Nothing else like it. 
Send at once for free book, Opportunities m Modem 
Photography^ and full particulars. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 1605, 360 ( Michigan Ave Chicago, USA 


36 BEAUTIFUL COLORED POST CARDS 
of Wild Flowers Needing Protection 
25c per doz 

58 outlines to color, i2c per doz , 75c per 100 



PLANT FLOWERING DOGWOOD 
150 other kinds of wild seed 
lOc per packet, 12 packets $1 00 
Soil Testing Sets $2 00 
Colored lantern slides with printed lectures 
on Flowers, Ferns and Orchids rented 

Tumor Chapters of 25 or more at 10c each and an- 
nual members at $1 50 receive mairarlne and free 
Holly plant or 6 pkts seed Siibscrilimsr members 
$5 00 and contrlbutin? members $10 00 set moga- 
zmo. Holly and 12 pkts seed if leauested 
WILD FLOWER PRESERVATION SOCIETY 
3740 Oliver St Washington, D C 


dLl'inile policy, stiictly adhered to, that only 
uniquL, outstanding and histone aieas arc 
of paik status, has meant that the 
eleven parks of the State are all areas of 
great natural beauty, offering the best in 
fishing, hunting, camping and other forms 
of recreation Lands may be acquired 
thiough purchase, gift, and power of 
eminent domain Contracts with landowncis 
by w'hich the state may control their land 
may be made Further acquisition is re- 
stricted only by the degree of generosity of 
the legislature During the past two yeais, 
however, three important legislative mea- 
sures have failed They were bills for the 
creation of the 7,800 acre Northern Lakes 
Park, in Sawyer County, the Seven Pines 
Paik, in the North, and the Kettle 
Moraine Park, which includes lolhng 
w^ooded country and beautiful lakes Even 
with these reverses, however, Wisconsin’s 
paik system is rapidly taking evcellent 
form 

No state in the country, except New | 
York, has given greatei support to its paik | 
system than Michigan It has been a pioneei ' 
in the field In 1919, it established a State 
Paik Commission of ten men to serve with- 
out pay, 'andj arranged their terms of office 
so a large majority of experienced men 
would always cairy over Wffien the Depart- 
ment of Conservation, headed by a com- 
mission of seven appointed by the Governoi 
with the Senate’s advice, was established 
m 1921, the powers of the State Park Com- 
mission were transferred to it, and a Su- 
perintendent of Parks hired to advise and 
administer The Department has probably 
as broad powers as any conservation group 
in the countiy, for it can sell, purchase, 
exchange oi condemn lands of its own 
authority Since its creation, it has acquired 
sixty-six of the sixty-seven Michigan parks, 
and now controls 1,000,000 acres of land 
\11 the additions made were achieved not 
through purchase alone, but through gifts 
or transfers from delinquent land supple- 
mented by purchase Michigan’s system has 
been inexpensively built She alone has a 
division for state parks in her government, 
and a full-time superintendent 

Practically every variety of natural 
scenery found in the state, except Upper 
Peninsula virgin forest land, is found m 
hlichigan’s parks, and efforts aie being 
directed to make up the lack, as well as 
add park frontage on the Great Lakes, 
several sand dune areas on the lake shoie, 
large areas of swamp and lowlands to con- 
serve wild fowl and migratory birds, and a 
20,000 acre tract m the Porcupine Moun- 
tains Another proposed park of large size 
includes the Pictured Rocks along Lake 
Superior 

President Hoover once said, “The day 

coming when there is going to be a pie- 
mium on solitude If a man can find a 
piece of land anywhere in this country 
where he can’t hear a bell ring or a whistle 
blow, that’s the place he’ll want for a home ” 
The Lake States cannot provide such homes, 
but they can provide such camp-spots Min- 
nesota has hardly tapped her park re- 
sources, Wisconsin is just beginning, and 
even hlichigan, the most mature of the three, 
has yet much work to do But even now 
these Lake States have given generous 
guarantees to their citizens, by their park 
systems, that the time will never come 
when a man cannot find solitude within 
their borders when he wants it 



ANew Binder for 
Nature Maga2,ine 

Ever/ number of Nature Magazine is 
worth reading again and again For your con- 
venience and pleasure, we have secured an 
entirely new binder for copies 

Grasp this opportunity for greater enjoy- 
ment from your magazines — bind them in 
our special two-tone, hand colored cover, em- 
bossed in gold and they will be preserved to 
give you a liletimc of enjoyment 

Many requests make it possible for us to 
offer you these artistic, leather like covers, 
pictured above, especially created for our 
members, in which you can insert each issue, 
as you receive it, in a half minute, without 
any punching or other annoyance to tiy 
your patience 


Each Binder Will Hold Twelve Issues 
and Is Guaranteed. Your Money Re- 
funded If You Are Not More Than 
Pleased. ^2.00 each 


Your Name Stamped in Gold 

If you want your name stamped m gold on 
the cover of your binder add 50 cents to 
regular price Stamping will delay mailing 
of binder about one week 


American Nature Association 
1214 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


I MAIL THIS COUPON— PRINT PLAINLY i 


Thl American Nature Association 
V\ ashington, D C Date 

Send me Distinctive covers for 

Nature Magazine, for which I enclose $ 

If I am not unusually pleased I will return 
them to you within 5 days, and my money will 
be tefunded to me 


Name 


Street 


City and State 
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SPECIAL LIMITED EDITION. 

Now Available in Convenient Form 



THE CHEWINK 


BIRD AND ANIMAL 

PAINTINGS 

By R. Bruce Horsfall 

ONLY ONE DOLLAR 

M any readers of Nature Maga- 
zme have asked when the bcau' 
tiful color pictures of birds, mammals 
and insects that have appeared in 
Nature Magasiine would be available 
separate from the Magazine The de^ 
mand has been so insistent that this 
IS the result 

A beautifully printed boo\ contain' 
ing i68 pictures in full colors, three 
and one'half by two and one'half 
inches, and a beautiful frontispiece has 
been printed and is now available 
Each picture is accompanied by con- 
else description of the character and 
habits of the subject 
Helpful suggestions are included to 
show the use of the book for school, 
camp, home and other educational 
purposes 

Despite the high cost of color plates 
and printing all this will cost the 
leaders of J^ature Magazine , — 

MAIL COUPON $ -i 
AND X 


American Natute Association 

1214 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D, C. 

Enclosed please find $ for 

books of R Bruce Horsfall’s Bird and Animal 
Paintings 

Name 

Street Address 

City 

State 

Please make address complete and legible 


THE EVENING SKY IN 
MAY 

( Cuntiniud Jtuiu pagt 

magnitude star, Mphi'-d, stird^ conspuu- 
ousl> alone some dislan.i south ist ot R« - 
gulus The interLSting liUlt quidnhtLnl cl 
stars known as Cor\us, the Crow, oul, nt 
the Riders of Iljdia, is now conspituou'. 
in the south and next to it on the wl^I i-. 
its less noticeable companion, Cratei Ih 
Cup The T>ig Dipper is seen at its best in 
ISIay for at tins time it lies on tlie meridian 
at its highest altitude aho\e the pole Cass- 
iopeia and Cepheus, so prominent in the 
northern sky m winter, aie now' bclow' the 
pole close to the northern horizon 
Mercury ma> be found m the north- 
western sky in the t\cnmg twilight during 
the first few da\ s in ]May but it is approach- 
ing the sun and w ill soon be too close to the 
horizon at sunset to be \isiblc 
Venus IS now' a brilliant evening star in 
the noithwest m Taurus Jupiter is also in 
Taurus and will be found a few degrees to 
the cast of Venus early m May The two 
planets w ill be m conjunction on May 1 7 
when Venus will be due north of Jupiter 
and a little over a degree distant from it 
Saturn is now in Sagittarius and will be 
found nearly due south shortly before sun- 
rise jSIais IS in Pisces and is low in the east 
at sunrise 


LAND OF LAKES— HOW 

AND WHY 

(Contmued from page 331) 
tliose of the south The surface w'as rough 
in many parts before the ice sheets rode 
over It, in fact, semi-mountamous While 
the ice tended to smooth off this surface, 
It was only partially successful Instead 
of hundreds of feet of glacial drift covei- 
mg the hard rocks as in the south, the 
deposits in this northern region were thin 
111 most part, so that the ancient rocky 
base IS exposed over great areas Lake 
basins were hollowed out of the rock, it 
IS an area of glacial erosion, in contrast 
to the heavy deposition found to the south 
In terms of the geologist’s conception of 
time, tlie last glacial encroachment is very 
recent But many things have happened 
since the withdrawal of the ice, to prepiie 
this region for human occupation and to 
differentiate its parts Forests have grown 
and have been replaced by other forests 
of different character Praiiie glasses 
have thrived through thousands of years 
Through the interaction of glacial de- 
posits, vegetation and climate, soils of 
great variety have developed Man’s rapid 
conquest and exploitation played their pa its 
in the changes which have arisen Yet just 
as time will chisel new lines on a sculp- 
tuied face, yet not change the featuics 
carved by the sculptor, so have post-glacial 
events altered but little the general out- 
lines of surface left by the ice 


The four pages of colored bird 
pictures by R, Bruce Horsfall, 
previously announced to appear 
111 June, are being scheduled for 
July, mechanical difficulties 
having prevented their inclu- 
sion in the earlier number. 


mJ 

What a place 
to tone up 



A FEW days out for rest and 
recreation will make the 
whole world a better place. 

Come to Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. Snooze on the 
Ocean Deck. Breathe the 
tonic ocean air. Ride. Golf. 
Play squash. Take an all-over 
sun-bath, or a health-bath 
under the supervision of 
an expert. 

You will he amazed at 
your new capacity for food. 
And a little ashamed of your 
capacity for sleep. 

New Haddon Hall is 
bright and modern. Here 
you will find that informal- 
ity that makes perfect relax- 
ation possible, that air of 
things well done that pro- 
duces a sense of perfect well- 
being. Haddon Hall is the 
sort of temptation it might 
be profitable to indulge in. 
We will be glad to send you 
more information. There is 
a place for your car in the 
Motoramp garage. 


American and European Plans 

Chalfoute- 

Haddon^Hall 


ATI^TIC 



CITY 


LiLDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Mention Nxixre 3Mxg\/ine uhen answering advci tisements 
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BUY a NATURE BOOK 
THIS MONTH 


Many requests received from the readers of NATURE MAGAZINE asking for 
the recommendatior. of books in the various fields of Nature and science indicate 
an existing demand. This demand is for books that are authentic, practical and 
worth adding to one’s library. It is apparent that it is the duty of the AMERICAN 
NATURE ASSOCIATION, through these pages, to assist its members by suggest- 
ing the worthwhile volumes. 

Each month this page will be published in NATURE MAGAZINE. On it will 
be listed books in two classifications. The first group includes those volumes of 
current publication regarded by the most competent authorities, consultants of this 
Association, as outstanding and valuable. The second group includes those books 
in various fields which are regarded as somewhat standard works and yet are still 
available from the publishers. 

Consider these lists of books, your own particular interests in Nature and your 
present library, and add an excellent Nature book each month. All orders must 
be accompanied by the price of the book or books listed below. Send to: 

BOOK EDITOR, NATURE MAGAZINE 
1214 16th STREET WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Nature Books of Recent Publication 

In the Zoo — W Reid Blair Animal observa' Romance of the Planets — ^Mary Proctor The 
. . $2 60 skies . . . $2 60 

The Universe Around Us—Sir James Jeans Burgess Seashore Book For Children— 
Fascinating astronomy $4 60 Thornton Burgess . $3 10 

My Tropical Air Castle— Dr Frank M Chap^ The Natural History of Selborne— Gilbert 

man Tropical wild life $5 15 White $15 25 

Wings of a Bird— Herbert Ravenal Sass $2 60 Mushrooms of Field and Wood— Margaret 
Nature Narratives— Austin H Clark $1 10 McKenny Handbook $2 00 

Perennials of Flowerland— Alice T A The Bird Book— Charles P Shoffner $2 00 

Quackenbush Who’s who of perennials $1 60 Wild Animal Pets— William and Irene Finley 
Insect Ways — Clarence M Weed Fascinating $3 00 

stones ... . . . . $2 65 Forests and Mankind — Pack ^ Gill . . $3 00 


Recommended Books 

BIRDS 

Color Key to North American Birds — C hapman 

$3 65 

Handbook of Birds of Western U S — ^Bailey 

$6 25 

Handbook of Birds of Eastern N A — Chapman 

$4 15 

Birds of the Ocean — Alexander $3 65 

Practical Value of Birds — Henderson $2 60 

Bird Guides— Reed (In two parts, $1 50 each) 

MAMMALS 

Field Book or North American Mammals — 
Anthony $5 15 

Our Wild Animals — hloscley $3 10 

GARDENING 

Book of Annuals— Hottes $1 65 

Book of Perennials — Hottes $1 65 

Four Siasons in the Garden — Rexford $2 65 

Rock Garden s — Evergreen s — S h rubs — Gladiolus 
— Irises — Dahlias— Rockwell $1 00 each 

WILD PLANTS 

Fifld Book of American Wild Flowers — ^M athews 

$3 65 


for the Nature Library 

Field Book of Common Gilled Mushrooms — 
Thomas $3 65 

Field Book of American Trees and Sfirubs — 
Mathews $3 65 

Book of Wild Flowers for Young People — 
Mathews $2 60 

Wild Flowers and Ferns in Their Homes and Our 
Gardens — Durand $3 65 

The Flowlr Finder — Walton $3 10 

ASTRONOMY 

A Field Book of thf St^rs — O lcott $1 60 

The Book of the Stars for Young People — 
Olcott $2 60 

REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS 

Reptiles and Amphibians — B arbour $3 65 

INSECTS 

Field Book of Insects — Lutz . . $3.15 

GENERAL MANUALS 

Manual of the Vertebratf Animals of the 
Northeastern U S — Jordan $4 20 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 

DEPARTMENT 

(Continued from page 2S2) 

as well as faster and slowei spuds, and 
“time” and “bulb” 

“The reason for selecting an anastigmat 
Iliis of from f 56 to / 6S is that which 
most Xaturc photographs art t ikcn with 
stopjs t S to / 22 m order to stcuie depth 
of focus there are occasions when one is 
working on larger objects as longer range 
when the ability to use a larger stop than 
j 8 means the difference betwetn a hopeless 
underexposure and a good picture 

‘\s to the most suitable plate-size for a 
t imera for this work there is zoom for some 
diversity of opinion It all depends upon 
whether one intends to make contact prints 
or to enlarge If the formei, then 3^/4 by 
41^4 IS the most desireable size, if the lat- 
ter, then by Sf/i or 2^ by 3^ is best 


Hiawatha Land 

The Upper Peninsula of Michigan, part 
of the setting for Longfellow’s poem, Hia- 
watha, is just as wonderful and varied as 
it was when Gitche Mamto, the Great 
Spirit, established his home on tlie tip of 
Sugar Loaf on Mackinac Island, writes 
A.aron Lowenstem, prize winner in the 
Times Essay Contest, in the Upper Penin- 
sula Development Buieau News Since the 
days wdien Hiawatha lived out his life with 
Minnehaha in peace and happiness by the 
shores of Gitche Gurnee, the Big-Sea-Water, 
when Pau-Puk-Kewus sped westward to- 
wmid Munising “to the pictured rocks of 
sandstone” great changes have taken place 
The Indian no longer roams the forest, foi 
both the Indian and the forest have largely 
gone, instead, it is the visitor from other 
states that the Upper Peninsula luies to fish 
Its streams, enjoy its parks, and to< gam 
health and contentment amid its scenery and 
invigorating air It is estimated that 92,000 
automobiles entered the peninsula from St 
Ignace alone in 1927 


Women Clubs Active 

The Minnesota Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, of which Mrs P J Schwarg of 
Dodge Center is the former Conservation 
Chairman, is one of the active conservation 
forces in the North Star state, and began 
work, twenty-five years ago when it was in- 
strumental in saving forest lands in the 
northern part of the state by urging the 
establishment of a state park Though 
handicapped by lack of funds, it has earned 
on rigorous educational campaigns, planted 
living Chiistmas trees, memorial trees and 
memorial forests, and has worked to prevent 
the flooding of lands in Superior National 
Forest A record m tree planting was es- 
tablished by a St Paul Club which set m 
the ground 93,990 fruit-beanng shrubs m 
cooperation with the Park board 


Bird Pictures 

A series of colored bird pictures of post- 
caid size has recently been issued in sets 
of sixty by the National Museum of Canada, 
at Ottaw^a, Ontario Each caid contains 
descriptive notes on the species illustrated 
such as size, color, range, habitat, distin- 
guishing marks and characteristics 


' MILK SOUTH e^AILANnC CI^ 

AMERICA!? GREATEST 
FAMILY RESORT 


IKnders 

BOARDWALK. AT tLtVE-NTH STKttT 


AMERICAN PLAN 
MODERN y ^ FIREPROOF 
232 ROOMS WITH BATH 
SEAWATER BATHS AND 
THREE OPEN^AIR SEAWATER 
SWIMMING POOLS 



HowAhD Slocum 

Princeton, N J and 
President-Manager 
Under the same management 
THE PRINCETON INN 
THE SEYMOUR 
50 West 45th Street 
New York 



Brand new — 
Luxurious — 




Exceptional! 

^ EACH room has bath, cir- 
culating ice water, electnc fan! 
Wire at our expense for reservations, 

E D. SOFIELD, Managing Director 


F ^ 

The 

Bellevue-Stratford 

PHILADELPHIA 

Centre of Philadelphia Social Life 
Choice of the Particular Traveler 



OVERNIGHT fium San Francisco or Los Angeles 


Spend a mght in the Mariposa Grove ol 
Big T rees ,inYosemiteN ational Park , You T1 
awaken to rarest of operas - - . the daybreak 
chorus of hundreds of silken throats, singing 
the grandeur of these 4,000-year giantsi 
Two- to four-day all-expense tours, from 
$30 to $76 25, are among the many ways to 
see Yosemite. Ask any travel agent, or write: 
Yosemite Park and Curry Co., Yosemite 
National Park, California. 




J. M. Robinson 
Managing Director 




j WELCOME TO HOTEL I 

MANHATTAN i 

157 West 47th St., New York 
Large room and bath $2.50 to $? 

Double $3.50 to $5 

the heart of Times Square*’ ' 

Carntnlent to '?tore?, theitrea 
and iranKos 


YOSEMITE 

{tmariposa big trees 


FOR SALE 

Bird and Wild Flower sanctuaiy 12^4 acres 
nearly all timbeied Ideal for wild-flower or 
ginseng culture Also bees or poultry Three 
room cabin Shed Price $1000 00 
Write for particulars 

R. M. LE MIEUX 

R R No 3 Tippecanoe, Ohio 
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Wisconsin Cojiscivat^ou 



Chappers KBN-L-EATION was the first and ons- 
mal balanced food foi dogs It contains the e\att 
proportional of fresh pure meat, whole 
some teieals and ]Sorwtgi«m cod Iner 
oil Coaktd bj steam tanned, rtadv to 
feed uithout inuis or bothei 
bold by dt ikra t\ ei juhere 
llo not aetept a substitute 
The ficnmilo is spelled 
KEN-L EATION 

Chappel Bros . Inc 
It 10 Peoples Avenue 
Rockford, tit. 



SCOTTISH 

TERRIERS 

Beautiful joung stocli 
now leadj- for delivery 
Puce leasionable 

Loganbrae Kennels 

Rutland, Vt 




Whitf Gollic pups, the most 
beautiful specimens the dog 
world can offer, useful and 
intelligent. Send for Cata- 
logue. 

Comrade Farm Kennels, Gallon, Ohio 


Wisconsin, whose Conservation Commis- 
sion of six members was established in 1927, 
is one of the leading states in conser\ation 
])ohcies During the past three years more 
progiess has been made than in any similar 
period befoie, according to Duane H Kipp, 
Supei intcndent of Education and Publi- 
cations 

\mong the accomplishments ]Mi Ki])p 
points out are tlie adoption of a new foiestry 
policy destined to replant \\ isconsin’s idle 
acres, the deeelopment of a game farm 
giovMng mammals and birds, an extended 
fisheries policy which includes the rearing 
of fish to larger size before distribution, and 
a new state park policy that emphasizes the 
educational uses of state paik lands Law 
enforcement, in addition, he asserts, is more 
efficient, and public opinion, under the in- 
fluence of an efficient public relations de- 
partment, IS sw ingmg more and more 
tow^ard conservation ideals 


AT LAST—THE 6-IN-l SIX COLOR PENCIL 

OnerTtm*! through the one barrel this unique pt'nc il writes 
m the SIX coiora— Red* Green Blue* Black* Yel 
low and Purple- Colors oiailv inUrehAngo 
ibie Apracticil neceasitv for hstucli nts 
Office workers TeathLr** Artists Archi 
tufM Dr lujitsmen md -iW 
buHino'^a and pTofca**ion il 
ppopln OnUj 
On of its 
/, mil 



Furnished 
with extra 
teids Guaranteed 
... or money t 

funded Sent % 


funded Sent prepaid for $1 
Agent) anted — Full or part time 

workers — men women bojs EirU Solid 
$1 for Bimple and ask atocial agents prito 

TERRIDE SPECIALTY CO . Room 1608 45,104 Fifth Ave . N V 


If you are travel mmded and wish an 
ideal vacation, send for a copy of ^'On 
Western Trails”, Distributed free from 
the American Nature Association. 


AUBURN 

Model 8-95 
Four Door 
Closed Car 
STRAIGHT EIGHT 
100 HORSEPOWER 
125" WHEELBASE 

$1195 

Prices fob Auburn or Connersville, hid. 
Equipnient other than standard, extra 



'HAPPY 
DAYS 
AHE 

Pep up jour dog for 
the happy dajs ahead 
VMtii the appetizing 

Miller’s A-1 
Dog Foods 


Send ten cents today for ■valuable 
dog book and cusp fresh samples 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 

582 State Street Battle Creek, Michigan 
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this Summer in 

Glacier Vark 


“World’s greatest dude ranch” 


Do you know the thrill of luncheon 
on some high mountain-side, with 
miles and miles of pine forests 
spread out atyour feet, and the keen 
breeze of six thousand feet ruffling 
your hair . . . with eternal snow 
a scant thousand feet above you? 

Comeandhikewithus.. upawind- 
ing trail through the clouds, to a 
meadow gay with wildflowers, 
where the air is always bracing, 
and the sunshine always bright > 

Glacier Park — on the main line of 
the Great Northern — or perhaps 
you prefer thePuge t SoundCountry , 
where Mount Baker, wreathed in 


eternal snow, gazes at old Rainier. 
Then there’s Alaska, or the Colum- 
bia River region, with high Mount 
Hood brooding over fat valleys. . . 

Come and ride the trails with us 
this summer. . hike, or fish, or play 
golf to your heal t’s content Superb 
hotel accommodations, of course — 
and the finest vacation you’ve ever 
experienced. 

New travel booklets, full of entic- 
ing pictures, rates, information, 
etc , from the Great Northern 
agent in your city, the local ticket 
agent, or direct fiom Great North- 
ernTravel Headquarters at St. Paul. 


The New 


E/UPIRE BUILDER. 

The Luxurious 

ORIENTAL LIMITED 
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June is the month of decisions Aftei 
looking over all the literature on where to 
vacation and what to do, the time has come 
for shutting one’s eyes and sticking a pin 
thiough the map to determine one’s desti- 
nation Let us hope, however, that some 
part of United States oi Canada, prefei- 
ably out where the mountains giow high 
and the open spaces aie still open, will be 
the part pricked by the pm 

* * * 

The Canadian Pacific Railway mfoims 
that an open-jaw tourist arrangement be- 
tween Glacier Park, Banff and Lake Louise 
will be in effect this summei This enables 
a traveler to take advantage of lound tup 
rates on lines wdiich run paiallel to one 
another, the Canadian Pacific and Great 
Northern The fare will be based on one 
half of the Glacier Paik round trip faie 
plus one half the Banff-Lake Louise 
round trip fare, plus $27 75, which is the 
fare from Glacier Paik to Banff, oi $28 75, 
that from Glacier Park to Lake Louise 
These fares are in effect only via the Soo- 
Canadian Pacific via Portal oi Emerson 
and the Great Noithern-Canadian Pacific 
via Winnipeg 

* * ! 

One of the most interesting oiganiza- 
tions that have sprung up in connection with 
travel has been the Trail Riders of the 
Canadian Rockies, an association of out- 
door lovers who promote the fellowship of 
saddle and camp mid the snow-clad peaks 
Qualification consists of an established 
record of not less than fifty miles on horse- 
back or on foot accompanied , by a hoise 
over trails m the Canadian Rockies The 
piesident is J M Waidle of Banff, and 
J M Gibbon, Room 324, Windsor Station, 
Montreal serves as secietaiy The booklet 
issued by the Association desciibcs many of 
the interesting tups which can easily be 
taken on horseback through Yoho, Banff, 
Rocky Mountain and Kootenay Paiks, and 
has many helpful hints foi use on the tiail 

* a * 

An American organization piomoting the 
beauties of the Canadian Rockies is the 
American Expiess Travel Department, 
whose “Lariat Tiail” touis have become 
famous in recent yeais These start fiom 
Chicago, travel to Lake Louise by way of 
Minneapolis, Moose Jaw, Medicine Hat 
and Calgaiy over the “Soo” line, motor 
through Rocky Mountain Park, Kootenay, 
Yoho and Banff Spiings, and return to the 
States once more by rail These tours, while 
not including much hiking, or riding, pro- 
vide for SIX free days in which one may 
play around the peaks and valleys golfing, 
swimming, climbing or in the saddle The 
trips are priced at $295 Chicago to Chicago, 
for one person with lower berth Pullman 
accommodations 
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Loveliest Garden 

o/rAe WESTERN 
WORLD... 

Awaits your Voyage 
of Discovery 

P RIMEVAL gardenland where 
Nature s floriculture is the de- 
light of every lover of flowers^ 
Air that is languorous with blos- 
som-born perfumes^ Hours that 
idle by with the timelessness that 
is part of the soul of Hawaii ' 

More, this Pacific Paradise affords 
a world of opportunities for 
thrilling sport Surfboard and 
sampan, canter and crater, tee 
and trail, divert the body while 
the mind takes its ease in Ha- 
waii’s glorious freedom from 
care 

For travel luxury as the globe- 
trotter knows it, and for a voyage 
that "ends all too soon,” over the 
pleasant southern route, book 
LASSCO With a well-balanced 
fleet, headed by the companion 
luxury liners "City of Los Ange- 
les” and "City of Honolulu,” 
LASSCO With a well-balanced 
convenience in choice of sailing 
dates, and the widest selection of 
sumptuous accommodations 

AU-Inclusive-Cost Tours — 
from ^285, including inter-island 
trip to Hilo for a thrilling two- 
day tour of Volcano-land 

For complete information, apply any 
authorized agent, or 

LASSCO 

LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO 

730 So Broadway Los Angeles 

521 Fifth Avenue Hew York 

140 So. Dearborn . , . . Chicago 

685 Market St. . San Francisco 

213 E Broadway . . San Diego 


Xaspt,r Park, the laigLSt National Paik 
m the woild, is lapidly providing accommo- 
dations foi the outdoor lovei, much m the 
iiunnir found so successful in Glacier Na- 
tional Park This spring saw a recondition- 
ing of all tiails The chalet at Maligne 
Lake is being enlarged, we understand, and 
tcnt-camps will be put in at Shovel Pass 
and in Tonquin Valley if the number of 
ti avelers warrants Genial Fied Brewster, of 
Brewsters, Ltd a firm of brothers who have 
lived through the days of opening up 
Canada’s Rockies and played a prominent 
pait m making them well known, is at 
Jasper, Albeita, to provide, within reason- 
able limits, any degree of accommodation 
for friends from the “States” 

Hs * 

Grasshopper Glacier, concerning which 
\V C Alden writes m the present issue, is 
one of the many phenomena of inteiest as- 
sociated with the outskirts of Yellowstone 
Park, Itself too well known to need boost- 
ing The Thoroughfare Country, fringing 
the park at the southeast is another This 
is a marvellously wild section, mostly over 
8000 feet high, supporting one of the larg- 
est moose herds in America and an abun- 
dance of elk and furbearers Here is an 
open space that will delight the most civih- 
zation-weary 

4 : * 4 ! 

Many people, reading Arthur Newdon 
Pack’s southwestern adventures in this 
number, may wonder about the possibilities 
of their duplicating his trips While years 
of training are necessary to develop knowl- 
edge of where to find the wild life and how 
to photograph, it, yet no gieat deal of ex- 
perience is required to enjoy the same 
scenery and the same type of leisuiely 
travel This department will be glad to 
furnish readers on request a copy of Mr 
Pack’s itinerary, and help plan a trip to the 
South w'est Much of the American Nature 
Association Grand-Canyon-Bryce-Zion trip, 
as listed in “On Western Trails”, will also 
cover this country thoroughly 

Billboardless Hawaii has other attrac- 
tions besides the absence of “buy-ways”, 
and June is the ideal month in which to 
visit it (See Nature, June, 1929) Kilauea 
and other volcanic peaks have lately been 
acting up, and promise, with fair degree of 
assurance, displays for the visitor All the 
islands are bedecked with their handsome 
summer garments, and the mountains, still 
in the exuberance of spring, are at the 
height of their beauty The Los Angeles 
Steamship Company, and the Matson Line, 
with offices at San Fiancisco, have a num- 
ber of tours to this land “that has all 
thmgs ” 


A 

place to play 


Everybody plays at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. The informality 
and friendliness are conducive 
to good spirits. 

To children it is paradise. 
Sandy Cove is a room from 
a story book, a place of pure 
delight. . . . And they love to 
dine in the room where the big 
coral fish make solemn eyes 
from the wall-paper. . . , Per- 
haps children like Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall so much because 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall likes 
them and makes them feel at 
home. 

Send the family down for a 
week or two. Let them rest in 
the sun. Ride on the beach. 
Breathe the tonic ocean air. 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall makes 
cheeks pink and eyes clear and 
bright. 

Write for information. 
There is a Motoramp garage. 

American and European Plans 



If any senior in the larger Eastern col- 
leges has not been to Europe, he is apt to 
discover, just now, that the conversational 
range leaves him quite out Collegiate youth 
has gone Atlantic-wild during the past ten 
years Third Class, once dedicated to the 
economically deficient, has been dressed up 
into Student Third, and non-collegians 
come down from First and Second Class to 


Chalfonte- 

ItnaHnn nail 



LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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enjoy the hilarity Student tours thiough 
Euiope arc likewise \eiy popular, and some 
institutions are giving summer school credits 
for them Two of the leaders in the move- 
ment ha\e been the Student Pleasuie Tours, 
Inc, a subsidiar} of the North Geiman 
Idoyd lines, and the Student Travel Club, 
connected with Cunaid and the hnchoi 
system Prices m both company’s touts are 
reasonable, the serwee is excelknt, and 
Turope is thoioughly, if lapidly seen The 
neatest tuck of the North Guman jtiogram, 
in our opinion, is the inp to London, 
The Hague, Amsteidim, P»iussels, Munich, 
Obetammetgiu, Dresden, Lucerne, Inter- 
laken, and Pans, with sailings both \\a>s on 
the sireed-queen, the Luiopa, and motor 
trips through the \ustiian Tyrol and the 
Aljjs Cunaid jaunt No 7 to ' ight inajoi 
continental countries likewise strikes the 
fancy But theie aic no end of othcis They 
all go to Obeiammergau, too, this summer 

t * ' 

A division of travel in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, to help 
attract touiists to the United States, should 
be added to the Federal Government, 
Representative Dyer of Missouri recently 
told the House of Representatives Canada 
and France, he said, lead this country in 
supporting the tourist trade, and though 
Canadians spent about $85,000,000 in the 
United States m 1929, Amei leans left more 
in the Dominion The Division should make 
contacts with vaiious types of travel 
agencies, be responsible for guiding parties 
of foreign business men thiough the coun- 
try, maintain assistant trade commissioners 
for tiavel m leading foreign cities, and 
generally promote the interests of the nation 
This woith-wdiile suggestion should be 
thoroughly considered, since the tourist in- 
dustry IS lapidly becoming one of the most 
important in the world 

sjC 


SOUTH 


AFRICA 



South Africa is an enchant- 
ing travel land, and world 
famous also as a sunlit play- 
ground and invigorating 
health resort. 

No other land can parallel 
the complex witchery of this 

tourists’ paradise — its glittering background of gold and diamonds, 
its amazingly varied flora and fauna and its beautiful and majestic 
mountains and waterfalls set in their inspiring environment of 
natural grandeur. 

Wonderfully fascinating, too, are the customs and ceremonies 
of the Bantus, and the ancient rock paintings of the almost van^ 
Ished race of Bushmen. 

The traveler will here enjoy all the luxuries of modern hotels 
and transportation, and yet have ample opportunity to drink deep 
of the primeval spirit of Africa, and to feel its dark mystery and 
brilliant romance, 

Wnfe tor details regarding special cruise 
or independent tours Ask for Booklet OD-2 


Sweden has recently abolished visas for 
Americans, probably m view of the interna- 
tional meetings to take place there this sum- 
mer A passport is required, however, ex- 
cept for the Sweden-born This is anothei 
step, we hope, toward the utter abolition 
of the visa requirement Alieady Belgium, 
Switzerland and Italy have done aw'ay with 
the visa, and m France, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Japan and several other important 
countries, it is issued gratis It has pioved 
to be mainly a waste of time and a cause for 
trouble The United States has pending m 
Congress a bill which wall permit the Secie- 
tary of State to renew the passport wathout 
charge Formerly, though costing $10 00, it 
expired after two yeais If legislation, ob- 
viously aimed at the immigiant but hitting 
the tourist, wLich creates the $8 head tax 
required of countries wath which reciprocal 
agreements regarding visas and passports 
have not been negotiated, can be repealed, 
a great step foiward to help tourists and the 
tourist business will have been taken A.mei- 
icans travelling in Europe during the past 
ten years ha\e had to pay as much as $100 
in visas, and visitors from England and 
other countries with which we have no re- 
cipiocal arrangements hgwe been similarly 
affected m the United States The tourist 
business is too important to be held up by 
regulations that serve little or no purpose 


SOUTH AFRICA TRAVEL BUREAU 

Room 657 1 1 Broadway New York City 



WOODS ARCXIC DOWN Sl,EEf>INCi ROBES 


Jasper, Ga., or 

Jasper, Alta. 

Plenty of good old SLEEP! 

IVyrAKE your camp'fire anywhere, from 
the little Tennessee River’s gap 
through the great Smoky Mountains to 
where the Athabasca comes out of the 
Rockies When it’s time to turn in you 
will be glad of the cozy warmth of your 
Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe It 
insures you campTire comfort all night 
long without keeping up your lire 

You’ll be equally pleased with its light 
weight and convenience The best obtain- 
able bedroll for mountaineering, trail blaz- 
WOODS MANUFACTURING CO , Ltd , 3012 



mg, fishing, pack-and'saddle trips or what 
have you 

Self-regulated by nature’s best method, in 
Woods Everlive Down from Northern water- 
fowl Provides uniform comfort in all 
weather Lined with finest obtainable pure 
virgin wool kersey or army flannel Rain- 
proofed windbreaker-fabric cover Easily dry 
cleaned 

Sold by leading dealers If not displayed, 
please write to us Folders giving all details, 
prices and guarantee of satisfaction, FREE 
fce St , Ogdensburg, N Y In Canada, Ottawa, Out. 
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a Orrappy 

4-pound Rass 


hooked on the first cast; 
by a wise amateur 

— wise. Because Be does Bis 
BsBing on advance tips of old 
scouts wBo know Bow, wBen 
and wBere to get tBe Big ones. 
Scores of tBese skillful old 
timers and natives experienced 
in tBe tricks and familiar witB 
tBe Baunts of Canada’s game 
fisB, report to us regulariy in 
season. Take advantage of tBis 
clearing Bouse of tips on man- 
size Bass, trout, ‘‘wall-eyes,” 
muskies, pike. 

Write or -wire for full information. 
Mention tKe kind of fishing you like 
hest. We’ll tell you where to find it- 
Address—^^ O. SEYMOUR 

General Tounst Agent, 

4886 Windsor Station 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Canadian Pacific 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


RUSTIC HICKORY 


The Furniture Beautiful 



Lookout Mountain Canip tor Hoys, Mentone, ALu 


Rustic Hickory Furniture has enhanced the beauty of summer 
homes for over a quarter century It is hand built by craftsmen 
from the choicest second^growth hickory, in 150 styles, for both 
interior and exterior use Your choice of natural wood finish or 
harmonious color combinations 

Rustic Hickory Furniture has everything — comfort, durability 
and natural beauty Whether it be rustic bridge, trelhs, swing, 
sundial, porch or interior furniture — it accords with Nature’s 
settings, by river, mountain, lake or sea 

“Rustic Hickory, La Porte” is branded into every piece 


Our big catalog is yours for the as\ing Send for catalog D 

RUSTIC HICKORY FURNITURE CO. 

LA PORTE, INDIANA 


NATURE 

IN PRINT 


On the Low-Veld 

To us, least, there is always a fascination 
m the woid “veld” It conjures up pictures 
of a far country to which we have always 
yearned to go — and wull, some day Hence 
wc sci/ed with pleasuie The Low-Veld, Its 
II dd Life and Its People by Lieut Col 
J Stevcnson-Hanulton The Low-Veld is 
that section of the Union of South Africa 
bounded by Southern Rhodesia, Portu- 
guese East Afiiea, Sw^aziland and Transvaal 
Province It is a land rich in flora and fauna 
and m history The animals in the zoo which 
most interest us are the lovely horned mam- 
mals of South Africa, zebras and other 
forms of diftcieiit and exotic character from 
that part of the w'orld Now comes Colonel 
Stevenson and makes us ache to be away 
and discover whether we. cannot see and, 
perhaps, photograph a giraffe in its native 
haunts To all who may have a similar urge 
we lecommend this book, which is published 
by Cassell and Company, London, and 
Toionto 


Chief Pokagon 

Chief Pokagon, fiiend, of the white man, 
and recorder of Pottawmttamie legends, 
wTOte no more beautiful tale than the Pot- 
tawattamie Book of Genesis, which de- 
sciibcs the Indian story of the beginning of 
things C H Engle, a publishei at Hartford, 
Michigan, has had this little legend re- 
printed on birch bark, making a very at- 
ti active souvenii 


Biological Swvey 

No other organization of government 
so closely deals with Natuie as the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, and Nature lovers 
and conservationists everywhere will be m- 
teicsted m the carefully prepared history 
issued by the Brookings Institution from 
the John Hopkins Press Jenks Cameron is 
the author, and he has compiled as thorough 
a report as his pievious monograph on the 
Development of Forest Control in the United 
States The book is priced at $2 00 


Back on the Farm 

Among the spring books, Old Doc Lem- 
ni07i will probably do more than any other 
to recreate days spent on the farm It is a 
rambling, unpretentious monologue told by 
an old country “boss-doctor” whose years 
have been close to the earth, and set down 
by the chronicler, Robert S Lemmon, who 
IS able to catch the pith of the philosophic 
observations m very presentable dialect It 
is filled with the calmness, solidness and 
peace agricultural lands, especially if they 
bring a fair living, always create m the 
people dwelling on them It is published by 
'the Midwest Company, Minneapolis, at $2 
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Along the Shoie 

It was along the nurgts of the ancient 
seas,, when the woild was }oung, that litc 
began Between tlie reaches of the flood 
and ebb tides, the cailiest foiriia ot {dints 
and animals were bum, latei to ad\entuie 
either m the dee}jer waters off the shoie, oi 
up on diy land, abo\e the ocean’s swell 
\nd toda}, man> of the piimilue l>ijes 
still exist in the shallows near the land, to 
fuinish teidenee of the \ital history of lis- 
mg things Some of these ha\e engaged the 
pen of Lea L Butler in her recent book, 
Along the Shore, published by The John 
Da> Company, New^ Yoik, at $1 25 In the 
neat pages, one will find the sea urchins, 
the sand dollars, the \arious members of 
the crab family and the sea anemones liv- 
ing as harmoniously in print as they do 
along the sands Miss Butler has illustrated 
her wTitmg wnth many drawings, and gives 
directions for collections and the prepara- 
tion of aquariums The book is in handbook 
size, and makes a useful accompaniment to 
a seashore trip 


Wealth of the Sea 

The economics of the sea are filled with 
romance and adventure The picturesque 
w’’halers, the courageous ptarl-diveis, the 
interesting oyster fishermen and untutored 
South American sea-salt manufacturers, the 
grizzled Gloucester fishermen — all the types 
of humans that reap the harvest of the deep 
for otheis to enjoy have a quality of glamor 
mere landlubbers do not possess 7'he Wealth 
of the Sea, by Donald K Tressler, just 
come from the Century Co press, has much 
to do with these people, and w ith the mani- 
fold products of the five oceans It is a well 
written compendium of information on all 
the industries based upon oceanic animal 
or plant life, and besides being a valuable 
reference book, it is well wmrth leading to 
gam an understanding of the impoitant part 
salt water, covering 70 per cent of the globe, 
plays m our lives 


Newell’s Animals 

David Newell is at once the author and 
the illustrator of an interesting little book 
of verse entitled American Ammah In sim- 
ple poetiy he presents the outstanding facts 
about the life habits of our mammals Each 
poem IS illustrated with line drawings of 
the subjects and theie is furthei illustiation 
m the way of four-color plates to the num- 
ber of ten The publishers are the P F Vol- 
land Company of Joliet, Illinois The blurb 
does not reveal the price of the book (Soon 
we will start on our one-man campaign to 
compel publishers to print the retail price 
of their books together w'lth their complete 
addresses m some permanent part of the 
volume ) Albeit, Mr Newell’s book is an 
attractive little volume, whatever the price 


Indian Corn 

The latest addition to the excellent and 
interesting leaflets brought out by the Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago, is 
one entitled Indian Corn, written by James 
B McNair, assistant curator of Economic 
Botany The booklet discusses its origin, 
geographical distribution and varieties, its 
uses by the American Indian, and modern 
industrial and experimental products It 
costs 25 cents 



For subjects that are 
hard to get— always 
take along a Graflex 
Camera! 

Graflex pictures live! And 
the unique construction of 
the camera itself makes 
the most difficult subjects 
surer . . . simpler . . . for ama- 
teur and professional alike. 


Richard K. Wood 

W ILD-LIFE photographer, 
writer and sportsman, 
Mr. Richard K. Wood, who 
took this thrilling wild-life pic- 
ture, has roamed the length 
and breadth of the continent 
armed with a Graflex, his fa- 
vorite camera. He has braved 
the elements in the Northland 
when the thermometer hov- 
ered around 40® below zero, 
sweltered in Florida palmetto 
jungles while waiting for rare 
blue herons. 

In Physical Culture Magazine 
Mr. Wood tells how his Graf- 
lex “made a new man of him,’* 
kept him out of doors and 
transformed him from an ail- 
ing, weak youth into a hardy 
and healthy man of the open. 
He has not needed the serv- 
ices of a physician for the past 
ten years. Graflex has brought 
him a remunerative hobby — 
and It has brought him health. 




The CAMERA For More Interesting Pictures 



FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, Dept. 20, ROCHESTER, N Y- 
I want to see the booklet that tells how more interesting pictures are being made. 
Please send “Why a Graflex?” to name and address written on margin of this page. 


Mention Natttkf M\G\/ine when answering adven’sements 
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At close range 



with FILMO 

If your eyes were 6-power telescopes, 
you’d still be far behind Filmo in 
catching nature subjects at close range 
... for in Filmo movies you have a 
permanent close-range action record 
which can be viewed again and again. 

Filmo 70-D has a three-lens turret 
and seven film speeds You can switch 
from a speed lens to a telephoto lens 
in a split second or you can catch a 
squirrel’s leap in S-L-O-W motion. 
Filmo’s simple operation leaves your 
attention wholly free for hunting 
down your prey. 

At good dealers everywhere, or 
write today for literature. 


All Ftlmos use 50 or 100 foot films. For black and 
white pictures, Filmo cameras use Eastman Safety 
Film(l6mm )in the yellow box— both regular and 
panchromatic— obtainable at practically all deal- 
ers handling cameras and supplies Filmo cameras 
and Filmo projectors are adaptable, under license 
from Eastman Kodak Company, for use of Koda- 
color film for home movies in full color Cost of 
film covers developing and return postage, within 
the country where processed ready to show at home 
or anywhere with Filmo Projector 


Filmo 7(hD 


"Master of all personal movie 
cameras " Complete with 
Sesamee-locked Mayfair case, 

1 245 and up Other Filmos from $120 up 

BELL & 
HOWELL 

Filmo 

Bell a Howell Company, Dept R, 1815 Larchmont Avc 
Chicago, New York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co 
Ltd ) Established 190? 





I NTFREST in colored film has grown tre- 
mendously during the past few years, 
and while several excellent color systems, 
notably the one put on the market by East- 
man, are on the market, many people who 
cannot avail themselves of these may do their 
own coloring at little expense and with much 
enjoyment With a little practice, several 
feet of film can be colored in a few min- 
utes The positive, not the negative, of 
course, receives the treatment 
“In order to facilitate the work,” says 
American Photography, “the cine colorist 
should build a long coloring box, 30 inches 
long, SIX inches deep, and six inches wide 
The interior of the box should be illumi- 
nated by two mazda lamps — 25 watt lamps 
are sufficient — below which may be placed 
a glass mirror The top of the box is cov- 
ered with a sheet of ground glass As the 
film passes over this glass top, it is well 
to have some means of keeping the film in 
place, m a straight line Two strips of wood 
can be used for this purpose, which are 
separated so that the film can slide easily 
between them The edges of the strips should 
be taped so that the film does not get 
scratched m passing This box will serve 
to illuminate the section of film being col- 
ored, and forms a convenient stand upon 
which to work with the brush 
“The materials needed are few and inex- 
pensive \ good assortment of water colors, 
slabs, wells, and brushes being practically 
all that IS needed Red sable and Jap- Art 
brushes are lecommended In the sable 
brushes, a one-eighth and one-quarter inch, 
each with flat, chisel edges will be found 
most useful In the Jap- Art brushes, the 
popular L-1, D-1, D-3, and N-1 are fine 
for detail work, while the sables are used 
for larger areas, such as sky and w^ater 
“To begin with, about five colors should 
be prepared It is important that enough 
color be mixed to complete the film The 
usual procedure is naturally to color the 
film, one color at a time, throughout the 
length to be cqlored Each time a new color 
IS used, the brush should be rinsed in clean 
water This is important The degree of 
depth must be decided by the colorist, but 
it must not be forgotten that in coloring 
lantern-slides and cine film, the color must 
be deeper than usual, because, on projection, 
the colors appear lighter Colors prepared 
especially for this work will not block out 
others, and where two colors meet, there is 
no running m” 

Such colors may even be superimposed 
without danger The brush must, under no 
circumstances, be overloaded, for this will 
often blotch and spoil the film The emul- 
sion side of the film receives the color, and 
the film should be kept as clean asiibssible 
If the film repels the color, sponge over it 
with a soft sponge moistened with a weak 
solution of sizing If the work is faulty, the 
paint may, of course, be washed off, and 
the work done over Many rainy afternoons 
can be spent enjoy ably with such work, 
and the results will be a matter of much 
satisfaction to the worker 


FORESTS 

AND 

MANKIND 


By 

Charles Lathrop Pack 

President of the 
American Tree Aisociation 

AND 

Tom Gill 

Forester 


250 PAGES 

64 ILLUSTRATIONS 

... a book to read 
and to read time and 
time again by those 
who seek knowl- 
edge of the impor- 
tance of the forests 
m their historical, 
social and econom- 
ic relations to man- 
kind 

Just Off the Press 
Price $3 00 


Order from 

AMERICAN 

NATURE ASSOCIATION 

WASHINGTON, D C. 
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The Eastman Rtstaicli Laljoialoiitb has 
helped answer a query rtceiilh made to 
this depaitment legaiding the piescieatum 
uf Cme-Kodak film The film, we aie told, 
will undoubtedly stand up foi many }eus, 
just as the fust Eastman ^Motion Pietuie 
Film, which is still in a good state of pus- 
enation, has done Pictuies of Piefc,idLnt 
Roosetelt, taken at the time of the Peace 
Confeience at Portsmouth, X PI, winch 
ended the Russo-J ipaiie^e wai, are still m 
fine shape, and the same caie used m mik- 
ing these films has l)(.en put into Cme- 
Kodak The best waj to pieseiee the film, 
howeeei, is to ha\e a duplicate cop} made 
befoie the oiigmal has been piojeeted often 
enough to become scialched This dupheate 
is foi general use, and the otiginal may be 
stored in a safety deposit \ault or in a Ko- 
dascope Humidor, to be taken out only 
twice a year for examination on a lewvind oi 
for making duplicates When film becomes 
brittle, moistening the pad in the humidor 
with water will coirect the condition 

I * i 

A new amateur movie cameia wuth visual 
focussing finder has leccntly been put in 
the market by 'Victor Animatograph Com- 
pany This IS Model 5 Victor Cme-Cameia, 
a three-lens turret instrument, the lens m 
winch may be turned to the findei position, 
thus enabling the photographer actually to 
obseive an image winch corresponds in size 
and focus with the one that will be ex- 
posed Each scene may be individually fo- 
cussed without attention to the focussing 
ring, except to produce finally the sliarpcst 
possible focus This feature rcndcis the use 
of fast lenses moie practical, and insures 
absolute accuracy in securing even close-ups 

^ 

The Victor Company have also compiled 
a directory of 16 mm film sources, which 
they are supplying fiee on request directed 
to Film Directory Editor, Victor Animato- 
graph Company, Davenport, Iowa A tabu- 
lar style of listing also helps to show the 
kinds of films available from any one place, 
and reels are designated as being appropri- 
ate for school, church, professional or en- 
tertainment use 


B eginning with our July 
issue a new Photographic 
Department, edited by an au- 
thority and illustrated, will be 
offered to our readers This 
department will be given full 
page space and we trust that 
it will be of service and that 
our photographic readers will 
avail themselves of its special 
services 




BINOCULARS 

FOR ROVING EVES 


I^UT for nature study? Then 
^ be sure you have a glass 
that is sharp, clear, powerful* 

This Bausch & Lomb 6 x 30 
model sells for $66. And what 
a glass it is! At optical stores 
and better sporting goods shops. 
Others from $53 to $95. 


FREE 32 -page book* 
let, "'Roving Eyes” 
tells bow to test 
binoculars for 
accuracy. 


BAUSCH 6 IDMB 

OPTICAL COMPANY 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.^ 

720 St. Paul Street, Rochester^ N-V. 
Send free 32 Pase Binocular Guidci 


720 St Paul Street, Rochester, N.X 
♦ ♦ ♦ 

For Better Vision » » Orthoson Eyeglass Lenses 


Name — 
Address. 



Experienced Campers 

^^kno<w their tents** 

Anything less than the dependable all- 
weather protection of a Caipenter tent 
IS just as bad as no protection at all 
Experienced campers know this Thou- 
sands of them save money by using the 
same Carpenter tents year after year 

Everything for Camping 

Carpenter tents stand up m all weather. 
Auto tents, fabiicated by Carpenter’s ex- 
pert tent-makers, fold compactly to fit 
the running board 

Write today for out Tent Cata- 
log No (,01 It UlU all ahout 
camping — lists everything to take, 

GlO’B’CfllPEMtTERkCo. 

TENTS— AWNINGS— FLAGS 

Tenftnakers for 89 Years 
442 North Wells Street, Chicago, HI. 


Used & New Field Glasses 


POCKET ■ Pocket size prisms in 3%, 4, 5, 
iMi giNocuuR mm 6. 7 8 power. 3 to 12 oz 

iHP JHP weight, $13 to $3'5 Zeiss, Hen- 

soldt (including "Bialyt”). Mir- 
akel, Busch, Sdiutz, Leniaiic, 
Atco Colmont and iMegaphos 
Galilean or “field glasses" $3 
and upward Satisfaction guaran- 
iw teed. Sent on approval 
O .5, rn J ALDEN LORING 

8-power $21 50 0-we-go, N Y 


Cuts the Cost 
to the Coast 

You can pack the pleasure of the 
Far West into two weeks. 

You can take your fill of a vaca- 
tion land fretted with painted 
caverns and canyons; racing 
streams, mountains and mesas. 

You can visit dude ranches, 
National Parks, snow-capped 
ranges and take the Indian- 
detours. 

You can go clear to California 
and back on a Santa Fe Summer 
Xcursion ticket — at a fare so rea- 
sonable you can afford to take 
the whole family. 

Escorted All-Expense Tours, 
weekly during June, July and 
August. Every detail cared for 
by experienced tiavel directors. 
Booklets on request. 

the Indian-Detours 
Grand Canyon Line 

W. J. Black, Pass Traffic Manager 
Santa Pe By 

Railway Exchange, Chicago, 111. 
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THE POTOMAC AND POWER 
An Editorial 


P OWER, legitimate in its sphere, has once more 
set itbclf at cross-purposes to the wishes of 
the People 

The struggle now is over the historic and beau- 
tiful shores of the Potomac River from Mt 
Vernon, Washington’s famous home, to Great 
Falls, the Capital’s greatest scenic asset The 
people, expressing their wishes in the Cramton- 
Capper Bill, which has now passed the House 
and been reported out of committee in the 
Senate, want this area as a public-owned parkway, 
to preserve the beautiful gorge of the Potomac, the 
scenery and wild life along the tw^enty mile stretch. 

The Potomac Power Company, controlled by 
the B)llesby interests, wishes to defeat the bill 
Their e}es are on the 3,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
powder per annum which the river might develop 
They cannot, at present at least, get a permit to 
build dams below and above Great Falls should 
the measure be made law. 

Even though amendment to the Parkway Bill 
specifically provides that acquisition of land for 
park purposes shall not debar its use for the 
development of hydro-electric power w^hen Con- 
gress deems it necessary, they still are trying to 
prevent its passage They feel — and rightly — that 
once the public has learned to appreciate fully its 
heritage of beauty embraced by the shores of the 
Potomac, none can exploit that heritage 

The plans for the parkw^ay, as developed by the 
National Capital Paik and Planning Commission, 
include the beautification and preservation of both 
shores of the Potomac, and the establishment of 
a highway closely following the river from 
Washington’s home to above the Falls The lower 
part of the river is lakelike The shores on both 
the Maryland and Virginia sides rise gradually 
into beautiful farm and meadow land But farther 
up, just above Georgetowm, the river narrows 
Rocks appear in the stream bed, the shores rise 
precipitously in cliff -like palisades, rapids foam 
noisily At Little Falls, a visitor can more easily 
imagine himself in western mountain country than 
in the midst of calm eastern farmlands The climax 
to the crescendo of wildness is reached at Great 
Falls, where the Potomac divides in two main 
streams, and boils and tumbles down a forty-foot 
drop — one of the most beautiful falls in the East 
The rocky contour of both shores, the deep glens, 
steep banks and cliffs that adjoin the Potomac are 
utterly different, scenically, from any other spots 
along the Atlantic borderland Historically, they 
are priceless Along the Maryland side sluggishly 
flows the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, picturesque 
for its lockhouses and its memories. On Virginia’s 


shore are the remnants of the Potow^mack Canal, 
blasted out under directions b\ George \\ ashington 
Near Great Falls are the sites of the First Pres- 
ident’s foundr} and the massi\e locks ot his first 
canal Civil War and War of 1812 history was 
made here The Bill will preber\e these spots 
Washington is soon to spend $500,000,000 on 
beautification The same measure authorizing the 
parkway contains provisions for an outlay of 
$16,000,000 additional to supplement the park 
system of the District of Columbia. The goal is 
the creation of the City Beautiful, worthy to be 
the Capital of a Nation endowed with more 
natural beauty than any other countiy in the 
world The Cramton-Capper Bill provides the 
setting, which is as necessary as the j'ewel itself 
The power people offer many promises in re- 
turn for defeat of the proposed law and the 
issuance of a powder permit For instance, they 
will supply a park of their owm, and assure at 
least 500 second-feet of flow over Gieat Falls 
They wall construct their buildings in keeping 
with the surroundings, construct two free bridges 
across the Potomac, and prepare part of the river 
for ultimate canalization to the Ohio 
Even if kept, however, these promises would not 
give the public what it desires The best display 
at Great Falls takes place when 7,000 second-feet 
go over the rocks The two lakes extending over 
24,600 acres will cover many of the interesting 
glens, rock formations, and species of plant life 
They will be but artificial bodies of water destroy- 
ing the naturalness of the scenery and the beauty 
of the gorges of the Potomac. 

And is powder necessary^ It has never been 
showm that the district m reach of Potomac River 
power is now handicapped for lack of it It has 
never been conclusively proved that the present 
rate of rapid increase of real estate values around 
Washington wall not more than equal the savings 
supposed to accrue from power development The 
Government, Ijy buying the parkway lands now, 
as provided in the bill, will make a shrew^d buy. 
The intangible values — and they are the im- 
portant ones — are on the side of the Cramton- 
Capper Bill They involve the millions who 
yearly flock to Washington They involve the pride 
of the Federal Government, which has never made 
a practice of sacrificing a single aspect of the 
beauty of its surroundings for mythical savings. 

The rights of developing power still remain in 
the hands of the people, where it belongs Now 
they want beautification and preservation 

Pass the Cramton-Capper Bill That is what the 
people wantl 
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ON HIS HEAD AND SHOULDERS 
IS THE GOLDEN MANTLE 


lovelier bit of animation inhabits 
western mountains than this 
charming ground squirrel 









NATURE MAGAZINE 

„ , , . 


Volume 1 5 
?{umber 6 



HAROLD A BULGER 


LIKE A FULLY-DEVELOPED CASE OF MUMPS 
Ground squirrel photographed at Gozng-to-the-Sun Chalet by a mem- 
ber of one oi the Nature Magazine Glacier Park parties 
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Some Forest Sprites 

Varieties of Western Chipmunks Mean Much to the Outdoors 

by Gayle Pickwell 


4t this season the outdoors lures us and all who can 
yield willingly to its gentle call Many eastern 
X ^ eyes are turned to the gieat wild playgrounds of 
the West ; the mountain trails and camps, the birds and 
mammals and flowers that there abound And there is 
one fellow — really a group of fellow^s — we meet there 
who is full of charm and fascination and friendliness 
It is the bright-eyed, whisking chipmunk. It makes us 
feel welcome and at home 

In boyhood days in eastern Nebraska the nearest ap- 
proach to chipmunks was that odd little tremolo whistler 
of the prairies, the thirteen-stnped spermophile, or its 
larger all-gray cousin, the Franklin ground squirrel In 
the forests of northern Illinois I first made the acquain- 
tance of the eastern chipmunk when, tiying to locate a 


bird with a new noite, I came across the maker of the 
note, a little furry wood sprite on an old log vociferously 
protesting my intrusion wnth birdy squeaks and twitch- 
ing tail In the hills of New York I met him again and 
I learned to look forward to the animation the busy- 
body contributed to every bit of woodland scenery But 
though the chipmunk comes to be a part of the forests 
and copses of the East and is one of the best known bits 
of life there, it is in the far West that chipmunks have 
made their greatest developments 

One who crosses the great sage-brush plains glimpses 
the little striped ground squirrel w^ho, with stubby, whit- 
ish tail thrown up over its back, goes loping off in alarm 
into the brushy cover This little fellow, called antelope 
chipmunk, seems desperately afraid for his life. He is 
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FRANKLIN GROUND 
SQUIRREL OF THE 
PLAINS AT THE TOP 

At the left is the Olym- 
pic chipmunk like a little 
furry zebra with the 
stripes running the wrong 
way, while at the right 
the Columbian ground 
squirrel investigates the 
possibilities of provender 


Wisely so because the great exposed spaces show his 
movements so clearly to soaring hawks and prowling 
coyotes From the plains you come to the wooded moun- 
tains of the West — Rockies, Sierra Nevada or Cascades 
— and there you find other chipmunks These, better pro- 
tected by rocks, undergrowth and trees, show less terror 
of the world in which they live After the first chattering 
announcement with which they greet your arrival they 


will come to investigate for, where humans tarry, food 
crumbs seem always to be spilled 

With chipmunks, as with so many other animals — 
not even excepting the birds — the conditions of the West 
seem to have made possible or necessary many different 
species and varieties. The rugged mountain ranges, the 
great deserts intervening, the regions of heavy rainfall, 
the regions of slight rainfall have erected barriers that 
chipmunks could not cross nor leave So there have de- 
veloped almost as many species and varieties of these 
perky fellows as there are differences of environment 
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ABOVE, THE WEST- 
ERN CHIPMUNK 
TRIES MACARONI 
At the left the golden 
mantled ground squirrel 
throws discretion to the 
■winds at the call of food, 
while at the right an- 
other sits at his meal for 
all the world like a paun- 
chy old fellow on a stool 


Once there had appeared a type of chipmunk best 
suited to escape its enemies, perhaps it peipetuated its 
kind and others have fallen by the wayside There is 
something more than coincidence in the fact that in the 
heavy, damp, dark forests of the Northwest the chip- 
munks are large and dark and, m the desert and open 
spaces of the Southwest they are slight in build and light 
in color. Thus it comes about that where the slightly 
varying conditions of the eastern United States have 
made possible but one species and five varieties of true 
chipmunks, in the West the equivalent group has 


fifteen species and no less than fift>-five varieties I 
In addition to the many true chipmunks of the West 
there are several ground squirrels with stripes, colors, 
notes and actions that, in most respects, make them as 
much chipmunks as those with which they associate. In- 
deed, such a fellow as the golden-mantled ground squir- 
rel IS marked more like the eastern chipmunk than is the 
one correctly called chipmunk in the West. Thus, with 
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the many true chipmunks with their nine lengthwise 
stripes and the many chipmunk-iike giound squirrels of 
the forests with their six long stripes, these woodland 
creatures become numerous Also they are somewhat try- 
ing when It comes to naming them successfully 

However, no matter how they may differ from the 
chipmunks of another 
state or mountain range, 
the names to be learned 
in any one locality are 
onl} two or three in 
number So we come 
quickly to find that the 
handsome but paunchy 
fellow of the mountains 
of Oregon and Wash- 
ington is the golden- 
mantled ground squir- 
rel and the natives call 
it “big chipmunk” It 
carries on either side 
two black stripes en- 
closing a white, and 
there is a tawny yellow 
suffusion over its face 
and shoulders that 
stands out in striking 
contrast to the dark 
brown of the rest of the 
body The smaller, far 
more alert and cautious 
squeaker is one of the 
true western chipmunks, 
the Olympic variety, which the natives call by the ob- 
vious title of “little chipmunk” It has five longitudinal 
dark brown stripes enclosing four white or gray stupes 
all of which make it like a little, bushy-tailed zebra with 
the marks running the wrong way On Mount Rainier 
we make the acquaintance of another western chipmunk, 
a larger, more aristocratic relative of the little fellow 
This one, called the Cooper chipmunk, has the nine 
stripes but the whites are grayer, and the total size 
noticeably larger. 

What a pleasure are these striped fellow s^ Near 
Crater Lake we camped beside a snow drift m late June 
but the morning sun had scarcely thawed our cramped 
muscles before the chipmunks came to make overtures 
at friendliness with sprightly appeals for crumbs We 
succumbed to the appeal and laid out bread crumbs in 
little piles To these the mantled ground squirrels, the 
‘ big chipmunks”, came first, in confidence that their 
chubby selves and lovely costumes w^ould meet no harm 
Somewhat later the western chipmunks, the little ones, 
looking slender with their length-wise stnpmgs, speak- 
ing agility with their twinkling feet, oveicame then 
greater caution in order to fill cheek pouches with cam- 
pers’ alms. 

What a store a cheek pouch holds t Sitting on their 
hind legs, hunched over, these chipmunks held their 
bread chunks m fore paws the while they nibbled off 
particles with feverish hurry seemingly stuffing the 
pouches with rapid tampmgs of the nimble tongue The 
mantled ground squirrel filled them so full that the 


cheeks protruded on either side like those of the lumber- 
men of this region when they have taken a heavy, double 
cud of plug 

With pouches filled to capacity the chipmunk takes 
himself off with business-like speed to some storehouse 
beneath loot tangle, lock pile or under ground A few 

minutes elapse while 
the burden is disgorged 
and back he comes for 
another double chew. 
So business-like is he 
that, no matter how 
high the bread-crumb 
pile is in the beginning, 
trips will be made so 
regularly, methodically 
and rapidly that all will 
soon be removed Hav- 
ing exhausted us of 
extra bread the mantled 
ground squirrel inves- 
tigated a frying pan 
and licked with plea- 
sure the tasty bacon 
flavor there 

Where campers camp 
chipmunks learn to in- 
vestigate every tent site 
So sure are they of 
favor that the big fel- 
lows will shortly learn 
to take offerings from 
your fingers Lacking 
humans to aid them, they work assiduously all day 
gathering seeds, berries and buds On Rainier we fre- 
quently saw the western chipmunk tw^enty or more feet 
m the firs and far out on the limbs searching, apparently, 
foi tender terminal buds 

The western chipmunks are features of the moun- 
tains WTile the “little chipmunk” will occur well down 
to the base of the ranges if trees are there he will also 
make a home in the rock slides above the last of the 
trees where the marmot whistles and the cony bleats 
The mantled ground squirrel likes more open spaces 

AYe know now, since Eliot Howard wrote his famous 
book, “Territory in Bird Life”, that birds sing not so 
much to please a mate as to proclaim to the world of 
other birds that they have staked a claim and others 
are to stay off Perhaps it was this urge or instinct that 
caused a “big chipmunk” to climb a rock beside our 
tent on Rainier’s northeast side, there to stand upright 
and call his chirping call regularly for many minutes 
every morning We suspected that his family was in a 
rock pile near and this morning tocsin warned other 
chipmunks of preempted claims. 

Chipmunks, like most true squirrels and unlike the 
majority of mammals, dislike the dark and work m day- 
light only Indeed the sun is so important in their econ- 
omy that they lack much of their sprightliness on cool 
or cloudy days For the lover of the woods, the walker 
on the trails, this is well, for without chirp and chatter, 
the shining eye and flash of color that these nymphs con- 
tribute, the western out-of-doors would be heavy losers 
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A GOLDEN-MANTLED IN FULL PROFILE 
The nat2ves know this chap as the “big Chipmunk” with his six 
stripes of a ground squirrel 



ON THE GRAND CANYON TRAIL 
Following the Bright Angel Trail in the Grand Canyon as it winds its 
way downward through ages of rock formation 


From Rim to RiM 

Camera Hunting in the Land of the Grand Canyon 
by Arthur Newton Pack 

Photographs hy 'William L Finley and the Author 


W E HAD come from Land that Never 

Was’^ — from a wilderness of mesa, desert and 
arroyo, where only rarely has man ventured 
to live in scattered adobe huts , where roads are mostly 
ruts across the face of the waste We had fought wash- 
outs, mud and shifting sands We had dug our way from 
the beds of swollen creeks 
We had climbed to the homes 
of an ancient and forgotten 
race at Mesa Verde We had 
followed the trail of the rain- 
bow to the very rainbow 
itself — the graceful arch of 
Rainbow Bridge We had 
struggled through the Navajo 
country, on occasion talking 
volubly m sign language The 
days since we had turned 
our cars toward the distant 
peaks of the Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains had been filled with adventure, toil and 
the joy of conquering a “land that never was”; a land 
filled with many fantasies that Nature, during ages 
of play, had contrived to rear on the face of the earth 
We were going toward another land where Nature 
had thrown her mighty and persistent forces to carve 


canyons and wash away mountains Our way led along 
the Navahopi Road from the Indian country of the 
Painted Desert, the most fascinating and picturesque 
of all of the approaches to the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado From Cameron, on the Little Colorado, a 
narrow, twisting road wound up and up beside rocky 
canyons, through the petrified 
remains of forests of long 
ago Now and again the 
mixed flocks of sheep and 
goats of the Navajos gave us 
grudging right of way as the 
highway tied and untied its 
own knots Our car labored 
up a steep grade while we 
looked back at the pink and 
gold tapestry of the Painted 
Desert 

Then our road turned into 
a splendid boulevard and we 
were riding along the rim of the Grand Canyon which 
lay beside us, blue and mystic in awful depth and 
distance Yet this first glimpse was understandable, 
alluring One could grasp it, where later the whole 
panorama of the Canyon itself seemed beyond human 
comprehension, so mighty and complex is its grandeur 


T his is the first of two articles hy Mr. Pack 
based on camera hunting in the region of 
the Grand Canyon, Bryce and Zion National 
Parks The region covered hy the expedition is 
in many ways identical with that covered hy the 
Southwestern Trip organized for members of the 
American Nature Association and their friends 
for the coming summer and described in the book- 
let Western Tiails”. This limited party will 
leave Chicago on August 23 for a remarkably 
complete trip over the Indian Detour and through 
the Grand Canyon, Bryce and Zion Parks It 
offers a remarkably fine late summer vacation at 
an ideal time of year to visit this region. 
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AND WE HAD MET THE TRIBAL 
CHIEFS 

As well as youthful members with heavy 
responsibilities 


"7E HAD COME FROM THE INDIAN 
COUNTRY 

There we had photographed them at their 
tribal dance 


Night found us at El Tovar, plan- 
ning oui cross-canyon trip of the next 
day, and, as we arranged for mules 
and pack animals for our cameras 
and equipment, who should appear 
but Veinon Bailey, Chief Field Natu- 
ralist of the U S Biological Survey, 
and his wife, Florence Merriam Bailey, 
noted naturalist as well as an authority 
on the Ijirds of the Southwest With 
them was Park Naturalist JNIcICee, 
and we all agreed to meet later in the 
Canyon below. 

By one the next day we were aljoard 
our sturdy, trail-wise INIissouri mules 
and off down the Bright Angel Trail, 
looking forward to photographing 
antelope on the Tonto Plateau, half 
way dowm This trail has a reputation 
for steepness and thnlls, and many 
tourists tell of the propensities of the 
mules for selecting the outside of the 
trail there to nibble at a stray flower 
Truthfully, how'ever, the mule is more 
sure-footed than the human, trained 
as he is to these trails, and he cher- 
ishes no more desire than does his 
1 ider to go hurtling through space a thousand feet or so 

Upon the Canyon w^all as w^e pass is written the 
story of the world Through thousands upon thousands 
of }ears the Colorado has carved its way down through 
the strata We pass the ICaibab limestone, the Coconino 
sandstone, the Supai formation and come to the top 
of the Redwall limestone, the most conspicuous of the 
cliff-making rocks in the Grand Canyon All these 
rocks were laid down as sediment beneath the bed of 
an ancient ocean, late in carboniferous times Yet these 
are the youngest rocks in the Grand Canyon formation 

We dismount and walk when we reach the series of 
pitches known as Jacob’s Ladder, but are soon among 
the tangled alders of the Indian Garden, where seven 
pronghorn antelope lie peacefully in the shade They 
w^ere brought from northern Nevada by the National 


Park Service and are a reminder, at 
least, of the great herds that once 
roamed the north rim of the Canyon 
over toward the Painted Desert coun- 
try Today there are only a few and 
in isolated sections 

The Tonto Plateau is a broad desert 
shelf, probably too warm in the sum- 
mer for the successful propagation of 
an antelope herd Yet these seven are 
fed solicitously by the Park Rangers 
and as camera subjects were chiefly 
difficult because their curiosity moved 
them to come too near the camera 
We photographed antelope to our 
hearts’ content and then made camp 
on a grassy spot behind the rums of 
an old mining camp We feasted on 
bacon, potatoes and canned peas in 
the shadow of the towering wall be- 
hind us 

In the morning, after a few slow 
motion shots at antelope, we took the 
Tonto Trail and wound down, in and 
out of the many cracks which feed the 
gorge of the Colorado Cactus with 
blossoms of pink and rose and magenta 
bloomed by the trailside, and now and then we caught 
glimpses of the great river which had made this Canyon 
Soon we j'oined the Kaibab Trail, the direct route to the 
Canyon bottom There was more spectacular going, the 
trail switching into a tangle of gold ribbon on its way 
down to the gorge of the Colorado Across the river be- 
low was spun a new steel suspension bridge, supplanting 
the old one which swung from side to side m the wind 
and across which one mule at a time was allowed to go 
The new bridge is a feat of engineering because every 
piece of steel and every foot of cable had to be brought 
down the steep trail from above 

Somehow the granite gorge of the swirling river 
seemed more comprehensible than the whole expanse of 
the Canyon Here we stepped across rock of the oldest 
known age m the world’s formation We had travelled 
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down through the ages as oui trail wound hack and 
forth. Cenozoic and Mtsozoic weit left behind in the 
Painted Desert The Paleozoic, 01 old lile })eriod, we 
had traversed, and we were now back to the time 01 
primordial life Just as we refer to the prehistoiic da} 3 
of human history, so in consideration of the Algonkian 
rock of Archean times W'e were almost Ijack to the pre- 
geologic Little is know n of that eai best stage of the w’orld 
Soon w’e came to the mouth of Bright Angel Creek 
and then to Phantom Ranch A cluster of low" stone 
buildings and frame cabins form the lanch, wdiich 


huge ^cah li/ards which weie ever}wheic on the rocks 
'I he temale lizaid was sunning herself on a rock, while the 
male hunted insects ncaib} Suddenl} he lan ovei to her 
] uc k,( limbed upon it and l iegan i unningaiound, above and 
iKiieath hci, all the time humping himself up and down 
like a IjlIIow^ and Idowing out his throat Then she en- 
teied into the danee and the) wmve and interw"ove m circles 
Again that night we sought bats, aided liy two well- 
known motion ])ictLne actois. None of us — actors, wild 
life photographei s or naturalists — had any success that 
night, and the fust honors went to the hoy who washed 


serves over-night visitors to the Caiuon’s depths Theie 
w"e again met the Baileys and ^Mr McKee, and that 
night we joined m a bat hunt, for it was that which 
had brought the naturalist to the Canyon’s liottom He 
had, it happened, shot a chuckwalla foi collecting and, 
since we had heard that the Indians relished this lizard- 
like animal as food, we determined to try its flesh 
after Mr. Bailey had carefully preserved the skin It 
was gamey and tough and theie w’as a mere slivei of 
meat for each one The Indian will have no competition 
from us with chuckwalla meals 
Ne:ct morning we set up our motion picture cameras 
near some clumps of prickly pear cactus Tw"0 of these 
cacti appeared exactly 


dishes at the camp, who garnered two specimens Theie 
is probably a moral theie somewhere 
Ihe next morning we mounted oui trusty mules again 
and lode up Bright Angel Can) on Our guide said that 
the rushing watei contained trout ];ut the fishing season 
was not yet open, so w-e contented ourselves with the 
wild life about us Just above the Ranch Gambel Cjuail 
crowed and clucked among the wnllow’s, sometimes run- 
ning across the open The bees and hummingbirds 
liuzzed aljout the cactus blossoms On w’e rode, follow- 
ing the tiail between the steep canyon's w"alls, upward 
past Bridal Veil Falls and Roaring Spiings tow^ard the 
North Rim of the Giand Canyon 

This northern rim is 


alike, but one had 
pink flow^ers and the 
other yellow. The 
black-chinned and 
broad-tailed humming- 
bird showed no prefer- 
ence, however, and we 
were able to get some 
pictures of these tiny 
feathered souls as they 
fed on the nectar Later 
in the day we had re- 
markably good luck 
at photographing the 
courting antics of the 

WINDING LIKE A GOLD- 
EN RIBBON 

The trail down to the marvel- 
tous suspension bridge across 
the Colorado 



about one thousand feet 
highci than the south 
rim, and there Grand 
Canyon Lodge clings 
firmly From its ter- 
races the eye again 
meets so grand and un- 
believable an ensemble 
of giant buttes, goiges 
and amphitheaters that 
the mind flags Only 
days of contemplation, 
nights of moonlight and 
starlight can begin to 
etch the tremendous 

WE MET AND FILMED 
ANTELOPE 

The few animals halfway 
down the canyon were quite 
tame and posed well 
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view upon liumaii conscious- 
ness Foi this sort of thing 
there is no preparation , noth- 
ing ever seen before can equip 
the beholder to grasp an} thing 
but his own insignificance 
To attempt to understand 
and absorb this scene lequires 
solitude awa}^ from uniformed 
bell bo} s and arriving tourists. 
This the North Rim affords, 
and so we drove northward 
toward the Park boundary 
and turned off to the west on 
a winding narrow track. At 
intervals bunches of mule 
deer surveyed us from clear- 
ings, and we risked enough 
time to try to catch and film 
a wayside porcupine On our 
way again w^e were surprised 
to see three coyotes trot 
leisuiely across the road 
ahead We stopped and Mrs 
Pack commenced to whine at 
them, dog fashion She is 
really good at it, so good 
that one of the coyotes 
stopped, sat down on his 


haunches, cocked his ears like 
a police dog and listened If 
only there had been more 
light, it would have made a 
marvelous picture 

We hurried on and sud- 
denly our road turned abrupt- 
ly upwaid against a sky of 
orange Two deer stood in 
perfect silhouette against the 
sunset, then bounded off It 
w^as a glorious, breathless 
view from here, whetting our 
appetites for Point Sublime 
Soon we stopped our car and 
verily this point is well named. 
Before us m the afterglow lay 
the Canyon, deep and mys- 
terious in purpling light The 
sky, red and orange with ram- 
bow-colored rays, glowed with 
beauty beyond words We sat 
silently as the purple dusk 
stoleup from the west, while the 
gray and misty shadows filled 
the gorge and overflowed on 
the plateau The moon came 
out Life w^as perfect 
( ConUnued on page 397 ) 


GRAND CANYON LODGE, NORTH RIM 
The goal of the trip from one rtm of the Grand Canyon to 
the other 



ONE OF THE CAREFULLY-GUARDED TURNS IN 
THE CANYON TRAIL 

While there is a thrill there is little danger in the trip down 
on sturdy, trail-wise mules 





Mr Albright’s annoiiunDicn* maiks a nd- 
kite) day in Xatwnal Paik dn'dopnienl, and 
niemhos of the Amencau Xutiiie Associdtion 
may feel paidonahle piuh in the hut that iJidi 
organization did its }}it to sav(^ Vosennte tiees 
The honk' shaie oj the oedit goes, of toinse, 
to the P(i)k Seiviie and Mr RoikefeUei, loJiose 
Xatwnal Paik benefactions have earned him 
an endiiiing place in paik histoiy Yosemite's 
fi lends uiU also lemembei Ml GeoigeA Ball 
of Muncie, Indiana, whose SSOOO gift to the 
government of the unpoitant Fassett holding, 
on Glacier Point Road, made ceitain that mic- 
ceisful negotiations with the Sugai Pine Com- 
pany would deal Vosennte onie and foi all 


Yosemite Trees Saved 

Public Purchases Endangered Timber 
by Horace M Albright 

Director, Flationdl Far\s Service 



T he long struggle to preser\e the magnificent 
sugar and }ello\\ pine foiests m private owner- 
ship in Yosemite National Park, marked for early 
lumbering, has been successful!} terminated and the 
trees saved to the Nation tor all time Recently negotia- 
tions were successfully concluded foi acquiiing approx- 
imately 13,000' acies of these piuate lands in and 
adjacent to the park 
Tins IS but the first 
big step in the avow ed 
purpose of Congress 
to eliminate, as rap- 
idly as possible, all 
private owmership 
wathin national park 
boundaries 
Visitors of the fu- 
ture, motoring over 
the Big Oak Flat 
Road, planned for 
early construction, 
will drive thiough 
some of the finest 
stands of timber in 
the park Had the 
timber acquisition 
not been successful, 
the road as now 
planned for location 
w^ould pass for miles 
through a devastated 
area 

That portion of 
the Big Oak Flat 
Road outside the 
park, which also 
passes through pri- 
vate holdings, IS to 
be built as part of 
the California state 
highway system Its 
location was estab- 
lished several years 
ago by a joint loca- 
tion survey earned 
on by the State High- 


wa} Department, the National Park Service, and the 
Foiest Seivice In the agreement providing for the 
acquisition of the private lands in the park, arrange- 
ments w'eie also made for selective cutting on this out- 
side poition of the proposed road The owners have 
agieed to use especial care, in their logging operations, 
to sa\e the finest individual specimens and selected 

groups of trees along 
the roadw ay They 
have also agreed to 
protect the timber 
that is left after log- 
ging IS completed, 
and to clean up all 
slashings so as to 
preserve a present- 
able appearance 
The purchase price 
of the private hold- 
ings secured for the 
Government is ap- 
proximately $3,300,- 
000, of which half 
w ill be defrayed 
from the appropria- 
tion provided by 
Congress for private- 
land acquisition The 
other half wall be 
contributed by hlr 
John D Rockefeller, 
Jr , w’ho has taken 
such a practical, 
public-spinted inter- 
est m this and other 
national-park prob- 
lems 

The Nation owes 
a dept of gratitude 
to Mr Rockefeller 
and to those members 
of Congress, partic- 
ularly Chairman 
Louis C Cramton, 
{Continued 
on page 408) 


A TYPICAL YOSEMITE PARK FOREST 
For years the axe and saw have threatened them and, with them, the 
beauty oi Yosemite At last, however, they have been given the 
sanctuary their worth deserves by Park friends 
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The Big 
Pickerel 
of Pike 
River 



Being a Recollection of 
Days by the Shores of 

Fair Lake Ossipee 
by 

Edward A. Preble 

Illustrated by R.Bruce Horsfall 


L ake Ossipee, as fair a jewel as 
ever adorned a setting of green 
hills, lies in that beautiful 
basin above which trident-peaked 
Chocorua stands guard The evening 
shadows of the Ossipee Range darken 
its clear flood, and to the northeast 
are the low hills of Freedom Streams whose praises 
have been sung in undying poetry lose themselves in 
its waters, while other tributaries of commonplace 
naming are unknown to fame, though very dear to 
those whose childhood memories are woven about them* 
Chief of these is the Pine, and among the myriad in- 
cidents that crowd my early recollections of its winding 
course, those concerning a giant pickerel seem to urge 
the telling 

More years ago than I care to count three brothers 
used to spend each summer in Ossipee’s paradise of lake 
and mountain, and take toll of her products Not of the 
timber that was stripped from her hills, nor of the crops 
wrung from the rock-strewn soil that helped to give 
the Granite State its name, but rather of those intangible 
yet enduring riches that are ever free to those who 
cherish them — the evening hymn of the hermit thrush, 
the gentle voice of breezes filtering through the boughs 
of soft-needled pines, the splash of spotted trout, the 
indigo of autumn gentian These and legions of other 
dear memories of those joyous visits to the ancestral acres 
remain to enrich our later years 
Our grandmother, late in life, being long bereft, had 


taken to herself a mate, a native of 
the hills Pie was of rugged mould, 
and strong, but the experience of 
more than three-score years had 
taught him the wisdom of moderation 
I mention this merely because some 
had poor opinion of his industry, as 
IS the custom of those whose wont it is to prescribe in 
what manner the energies of others shall be spent But 
the loving memory of many summer days passed under 
his guidance urges me to take up his defense Who 
among his traducers would have cared to follow where 
he led us on long tramps over the mountains to haunt 
of nesting heron or hidden pool beloved of trout, dis- 
covered during a long life spent m retracing the bound- 
aries laid down on many an ancient deed ^ In such loving 
tasks he gave freely, both in energy and time 

On a certain July day in that long ago Grandpa 
William took the two oldest of us bo}S on a fishing 
trip to Pine River This meant pickerel — a magic word 
in our youth It was, in country parlance, a lowery day, 
the kind prescribed by custom and tradition as most 
favorable for fishing, and, moreover, unsuitable for hay- 
ing Such days, interspersed among clear ones, seem 
to afford sure proof that an all-wise Creator did not 
intend man for labor alone The hermit thrush, un- 
dismayed by an overcast sky, sung his song of praise 
from the pines, from the tamarack swamp came the 
clear high notes of the white-throated sparrow, and 
here and there a veery unwound his strange wild song 
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“HIS SUPPLE BODY ARCHED ITSELF FOR A MOMENT, HALF OUT OF THE WATER, 
AS THE BAIT VANISHED BETWEEN HIS BROAD NEEDLE-ARMED JAWS’* 


And SO, in happy company, and with fishing poles on 
our shoulders, we trudged along until the village was 
left behind and we were on the forest-bordered hay-road 
leading to the river of our hopes. 

Pine River rises among the hills many miles to the 
south, and by the time it nears the lake has become a 
good-sized stream. Little sediment clouds its waters, 
but m its course it has drained many a swamp of its 
moss-stamed moisture, and its flood is dark Now its 
hurry is over, and as it leisurely winds between high 
banks the direction of its current is scarcely betrayed 
save by the slender waving stems of pondweed that point 
lakeward Where it emerges from the deep woods and 
meanders the mile-broad hay meadows that here border 
the lake, only an occasional thicket of buttonwood or 
sweet gale, with here and there a swamp maple, over- 
hung Its deep waters in the days of which I speak. Near 
the lake little reedy ponds and inlets, with sandy ridges 
between, held the chance of a big fish, and always were 
the haunts of herons and other interesting possibilities 

Now Pine River was not unknown to us, and hopes 
were high as we threw our frog-baited hooks into each 
well-remembered place, deftly trailing them past the 
tangles of waving pondweed, and along the edges of lily 
patches that bordered the deeper pools For a half-hour 
or so no success whose memory has stood the test of 
years rewarded our art But finally we came to a place 
where a narrow vista between two spreading maples 
gave access to a pool whose dark depths surely deserved 
to be the lurking place of some pickerel of more than 
ordinary note. A circle of lily pads, their floating leaves 
anchored by stems rooted far below, rimmed a space 
whose depths had never been revealed to human eye 
Amid those broad leafy discs the cups of cow-lilies 
mingled their gold with the dazzling white star-blossoms 
of that lovely plant well-named for the water-nymphs 
who lived in the clear springs of the Mount of 
Parnassus But I fear that at the moment I paid but 
scant heed to the beauties of the river, for my frog-bait 
had made scarce a yard of its jerky journey across the 
pool when a great fish, shining with green and gold, 


threw himself upon it with a mighty splash. His supple 
body arched itself for a moment, half out of water, as 
the bait vanished between his broad needle-armed jaws, 
and then he plunged back to the shelter of the reedy 
depths from which he had come Such a fish the old men 
talked of, but we boys had never even dreamed that one 
could still live in Pine River. The radiating waves 
curled the edges of a thousand undulating lily leaves, 
and lapfied away their strength on the bank at our feet, 
as a hundred flowers nodded their bright heads on each 
circling verge But flower and wave were little noted, for 
from the depths came instantly the savage tug telling 
that the time for action had come 

In those days the way of a fisherman with a reel and 
the lore of gaff and landing-net were known to us only 
in that vague fashion that comes from the hearing of 
customs practiced, as it were, by an alien tribe We had 
read that some men, after hooking a fish, would allow 
it to stay in the water and cherish for a time the hope 
that it might yet escape the barbed death that gripped it 
Such a method, however, held little virtue m our eyes. 
We bore no vengeful feeling against our friends of the 
water that we should thus prolong the agony of a crea- 
ture we had, it is true, cruelly deceived, but which we 
still loved. Besides, the fish might get away. And so it 
was our habit to lose no time in uncertain and fruitless 
by-play, but to transfer our prey without delay from its 
own element to ours In short, I tried with all my youth- 
ful strength to drag that monster out upon the bank, and 
just when success seemed sure, my line, scarred by the 
sharp teeth of many lesser fish, parted company with the 
hook, and the great pickerel slid back into the depths 
Why attempt to tell more^ 

With as good heart as might be borne by those who 
had suffered such loss, we fished the stretch that lay 
between this spot and the place where the Pine mingles 
its dark waters with the clearer flood of the broad 
lake, beguiling from other pools, with such scant en- 
thusiasm as befitted the occasion, a goodly string of 
pickerel of lesser size, but w^e were sure none that might 
not have been swallowed entire by that lost one Prob- 
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ably as usual, we scared up Inttern and duck from the 
reeds, I have forgotten 

It was well along in the afternoon when, on oui way 
up the river, we again neared the scene of the tragedy 
That a fish that had fought and run away might forgive 
and forget was not unheaid of, but this one had 
suffered such indignity that our hopes, though still alive, 
were low^ indeed It seemed to be tacitly agreed that I 
had had my chance, and had failed, and that to Grandpa 
belonged the next oppor- 
tunity. Moreover, he had a 
patent contrivance, a dou- 
ble-pointed hook that was 
supposed to spread out- 
ward w^hen fairly within 
the fish’s mouth, and to 
find such firm lodgment 
as to be surely fatal So his 
bait was cast forth, and 
instantly, to our astonish- 
ment, was seized with a 
rush and a splash, and 
dragged below those dark 
depths 

As before the pielmiin- 
aries were brief, and while 
the slender pole of rock 
maple bent almost double 
in the old man’s powerful 
grip, the struggling mon- 
ster was lifted out of the 
water and half way up the 
sloping bank Then, when 
he was almost within our 
grasp, the patent hook 
slipped from the bony 
mouth, and for the second 
time the great fish was 
free “Well, he’s gone 
now,” said the old man, 
with an air of resignation 
that w'e boys could not un- 
derstand “We won’t evei 
see htm again ” 

But my sharp eyes had 
never wandered an inch 
from the gold-flecked giant 
from the moment of his second voracious rush, and 
to my amazement and joy I saw that he lingered for a 
second or two m the shallow water at the base of the 
bank, evidently somewhat dazed by his exertions and 
the fall That brief delay marked the failure of his last 
opportunity, for with the swiftness of an otter on his 
slide I slipped down the ten feet of oozy slope As I 
slid I turned sideways and when I struck the margin 


one foot was planted firmly in the water on each side of 
the great fish Instantl) my two thumbs weie slipped be- 
neath his gill coveis, and when he sensed his plight, it 
was too late With hands ciuelly lacerated by the shaip 
teeth of the gill aiches, but with a happy though loud- 
thumping heart, I climbed the slippery bank with the 
struggling fish, aided by the cheering w'ords of the old 
man, and by the tearful plea of my 3 oung brother “Oh, 
Ed, don’t let him go ” When safely on the solid ground 
of the grassy meadow I car- 
ried my burden a full thirty 
feet back from the margin 
before I would lay him 
down How w^e admired his 
sides of green and gold, 
divided into triangles and 
squares and rhomboids by 
the dark reticulating lines 
that maik the chain pick- 
erel, that silvered belly 
whose neutral tint so aids 
the fish in his marvelous 
ability to make himself 
invisible at will, those 
greenish fins and the broad 
tail tipped mill blotches 
of faint red How care- 
fully my brother watched, 
pouncing heavily upon 
the fish whenever a spas- 
modic heave of the lithe 
body moved it a length 
neaiei the water ^ And 
theie, fast anchored in his 
uppei jaw’, he still bore 
my hook. 

There was no more fish- 
ing that day The great 
fish and his lesser brethren 
were disposed on a strong 
wnthe in such manner that 
the length and depth of 
the monster was in no wise 
hidden, and shouldering 
our poles we trudged for 
home Our cup was full 
We boys did not even ask 
to carry the fish, a task indeed that would have 
forced the tail of the great one to trail in the dust 
With what pride w^e recounted each detail of the 
adventure to envious admirers' Since that time, in 
many distant waters, larger fishes have yielded to my 
art, or mayhap have gone their victorious ways, but 
always, when fish are mentioned, that day leads all 
others in glory. 



“INSTANTLY MY TWO THUMBS WERE SLIPPED 
BENEATH HIS GILL COVERS, AND WHEN HE 
SENSED HIS PLIGHT, IT WAS TOO LATE” 
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COLOR IN NATURE MAGAZINE 


It had been hoped to return color pages to Nature Magazine with this issue hut mecharh 
ical consideratwn incident to the complicated process of color reproduction made it im- 
possible to make the dead-line^* $0 color pages will not appear until the July issue 
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A YOUTHFUL 
GOLDFINCH 
SURVEYS THE 
NEW WORLD 
ABOUT HIM 
FROM A LIMB 
NEAR HIS 
ERSTWHILE 
HOME 



He IS grown earlier 
than the waterbirds 
but must spend his 
hrst week in a gaping 
helplessness 


Natures Precocious Babes 

From Egg to SelFReliant Life in Birddom 
by Hamilton M. Laing 

Photographs by the Author 


S OME summer’s day as we watch the leave-taking 
of a young robin from the nest on the veranda pillar 
and realize that twelve days previously he was but 
an egg, we are apt to feel that in such of Nature’s chil- 
dren as these we see the climax of precocity Twelve 
days between that blue egg-shell and the first little flight 
to a perch I Surely we might hand the prize to }oung 
Redbreast But let us examine 
the nursery records of all of our 
birds and do it with the eye and 
patience of the naturalist, and we 
will find our young robin — or 
any other of the common perch- 
ing birds, the higher types — is 
far from the head of the class in 
this matter of early intelligence 
Indeed he is greatly outdistanced 
by the lowly water birds, the 
sandpipers and the grouse 
The early days of our birds 
always comprise one of the most 
fascinating chapters of their life 
histones Taking the robin as a 
type, on account of its familiar- 
ity to all — though any perching 
bird is similar — we see the tiny 
young emerge from the pipped 
egg — pink, naked atoms of big- 


mouthed helplessness It is a week before they really 
begin to resemble birds and even when they leave the 
nest they bear all over them the stamp of immaturity 
Contrast with this the liveliness of sandpiper, coot, 
grebe, duck or grouse youngling 
I was directed one day to the nest of a pinnated 
grouse in a grass plot on a prairie road through Mani- 
toba fields When at length I 
found it by flushing the mother 
grouse, there was one of the doz- 
en eggs pipped About three 
hours later I returned with my 
camera to try to get a picture of 
the grouse, and lo> the nest was 
empty except for some egg- 
shells. Gone* No, the mother 
had not carried them away They 
had walked As soon as the 
down on their tiny bodies was 
dry they were ready to patter off 
through the grass with their par- 
ent I quartered about the place 
but saw not a sign of the family 
though they could not have been 
far away 

Another warm day in early 
July I watched a family of 
sharp-tailed grouse in their first 


Mr Laing ts a newcomer to the pages of 
Nature Magazine hut will he intimately 
known to some readeis since he will be the 
naturalist with the two Nature Magazine 
paities m Jasper National Park, Canada, 
this summer His article, which will have suc^ 
cessors, surely invitee one to know him better. 



BABY SHARP-TAILED GROUSE 
Note the early development of the wings of 
the downlmgs 
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YOUNG BLACK MARSH TERN 
Soon after hatching the young swim off upon 
the marsh 



YOUNG ROBIN LEAVING THE NEST 
The eared grebe, whose £rst act after hatching 
was to take the shell to the water 



horns in the world At 2 30 P j\I when the mother 
grouse \vas flushed from hei nest in the grass, nine ot 
the ten eggs weie pipped Feeling that no harm could 
come to the }OLing on such a day from absence of the 
mothei, I watched the proceedings At 3 15 P M two 
young weie hatched and three more having a violent 
race in getting out of the big end of their shells Half 
an hour later these hatched almost simultaneously By 
now the first tw'o arrivals were dry and fluffy and show^- 
ing a lively tendency to run off in the grass By 5 45 
wdien I went away, hatching w^as almost complete 
though one egg was not yet pipped Yet I feel sure that 
had the mother been allowed to hover her young, the 
process w^ould have gone forward wnth much greater 
speed. 

In the dusk of evening I stole up to the nest again 
The mother was brooding, sitting high in the nest, hov- 
ering the downlings below^ hei That she w^as there at 
all w^as probably due to a high cold wind having come 
suddenly That night it rained heavily — a drenching 
downpour and it was with great misgiving that next 
morning I approached the nest. It was empty — a mass 
of shells only Then ten feet aw^ay the mother fluttered 
off, pretending to be crippled, and from the spot, ten 
little yellow animated fuzz-balls started running in ten 
directions. A trifle over twelve hours old and able to 
run in the cold wet grass’ I rushed away and hoped 
that the mother in a moment would call them under her 
breast again, and that no marauding crow or other 
enemy wmuld come that way 

The young ruffed giouse of the woods start out equal- 
ly strong and nimble No w^eek of naked, big-gaped 
helplessness foi them In a day they aie picking up 
their own food, the mother being mainly concerned not 
with putting food in their mouths but in leading them 
to the good feeding places and keeping a sharp lookout 
for the innumerable enemies of grouse babies — and 
grouse mothers too The early development of their 
wings is marvellous Their legs are strong within an 
hour after hatching, and within a week the tiny flight 
feathers are developing in their little wings By the time 
they are the size of meadowlarks they are strong fliers 
It is this trick that goes far to keep grouse in existence 
Wore they unable to fly till late in their development a 
fox or coyote or weasel would play havoc wnth the covey 
the first time he found it. 

The young of plovers and sandpijpis show almost 
equal precocity with the grouse, but they are unable to 
use their wings so early Their legs are nimbleness itself 
almost as soon as they have kicked loose from the shell 
and soon they patter ceaselessly and never seem to tire 
The young of these birds, however, are little known to 
most of us as for the greater part they are hatched far 
north, but for types of this clan we need go no farther 
than the common spotted sandpiper that nests along al- 
most every stream in Ameiica, and the killdeer plover 
found in almost every pasture lot 

Watch the kill deer’s black-spotted brown eggs as they 
lie in their depression — if you are clever enough to be 
able to find it — and like as not some day you will find 
them suddenly gone and four tiny toddling downy balls 
of gray and black and white abroad on the pasture That 
is, if you are again clever enough to find them Comical, 
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btilt-lcgged, big-footcd midgets they me, with a wise- 
ior-theii-}^!!'^ gleam in their bruwn e}es Ihe} know 
all about the tricks of hiding as soon as the} aie di\ 
It IS even more interesting to see the second brood of 
downlmgs on their stilt legs as the first brood, now on 
the wing, joins in with parents in common cause against 
invasion of the kindergarten 

What we see of the tiny killdeer running off as soon 
as dry to find his food and hide from his foes, is true 
of all his kindred the big maibled godwit or willet on 
the prairie, the curlew on the dry plains, or the black- 
bellied or golden plover of the northern tundra 

The tiny downlings of the gulls always strike me as 
precocious youngsters denied the right of showing what 
stuff they are made of by the exigencies of their early 
environment They have harsh paients, they are 
cramped in a confining nursery, their wmrld is cruel 
For though very early after hatching, even within a day 
or tw^o, they are nimble-footed, bright-witted little chaps, 
they are subject to the tyranny of a breeding rock that 
serves a whole colony where each pair of parents claims 
but a very limited area, and so each downling must not 
stray Indeed when he does so he is liable to have his 
head pecked off by an unappreciative parent neighbor 
I ahvajs entei a gull rookery with the greatest misgiv- 
ings, for almost every invasion that causes a mixup in 
the kindergarten brings direful trouble for the inno- 
cents 

This IS not so true of some of the smaller gulls and of 
the terns In the case of the little Franklin’s gull of the 
interior, nesting on the plainland lakes and marshes of 
the north-west, I have repeatedly driven my canoe 
through the nursery and seen hundreds and sometimes 
thousands of tiny gray-brown downlings paddling off 
across the water They have room to express their tal- 
ents a bit Very soon after hatching on their floating 
nest of rush-stems, they take to the water and more or 
less live on it like a duckling till the new wing quills 
grow to lift them aloft into their real element 

This IS true also of the black marsh tern Like the 
little gull, this tern allows room enough in the nurser} 
for the young to expand The latter take to the w^ater 
and swim as naturally almost as they breathe and they 
are as nimble of leg in their element as the young grouse 
or sandpiper is ashore No water birds of any sort, how- 
ever, show the early wing development and flight pre- 
cocity of the grouse chick 

It is among such water birds and others that we see 
the really truly clever infants That is, early, inborn 
cleverness, for the young robin or goldfinch is grown 
up vastly earlier than any of the young of the marsh 
folk But whereas the redbreast, two da} s old, is a com- 
plete nonentity as far as intelligence is concerned, the 
young grebe or coot or duckling is already master of the 
water, and m the case of the duckling, also at home on 
shore and able to find a meal for himself 

I stood one day beside a nest of an eared grebe on a 
Manitoba marsh and watched a case of grebe chick be- 
havior so strange that I almost hesitate to tell of it A 
friend was wading with me and when we sighted the 
new chick he had his head and neck thrust into the large 
half of the vacated shell He was still wet, having just 
pulled clear of his prison. As I planted my camera 



YOUNG SHARP-TAILED GROUSE 
When but the size of a sparrow he can Sy with 
some speed 



BABY COOT ON HIS CRADLE 
Below a glaucous-winged gull chick is nimble 
about the nest at an early age 
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before the nest, my assistant pulled the egg-cap off the 
chick But what was this^ The wet chick shuffled for- 
w^ard, crawling on fours like the little lizaid that he was, 
thrust his head again into the blue-white shell-chamber 
and then crawled off wntli it He pushed it down the 
little heap of soggy decaying vegetation that had ‘been 
the egg-cradle and after pushing it into the water, re- 
turned to his original po- 
sition Heie was an infant 
this hour born, ridding 
himself of the tell-tale 
egg-shell, and in another 
hour or two when dried 
into fluffy respectability 
below mother’s warm 
breast, would be ready to 
go floating on his element 
and perhaps navigate un- 
der water as w^ell. 

I have never been able 
to learn }ust how early a 
grebe chick is master of 
his element. They can 
swim as soon as they are 
dry, but they do not seem 
to dive so naturally and it 
is probable that their first 
experience under watei is 
often brought about by the 
parent These downlings 
have a way of riding on 
the parental back and of- 
ten they ar^-cariied appar- 
ently under the wing with 
but the head peeping out 
In this position I have of- 
ten seen them taken under water to be earned a few 
yards and liberated — and bob up to the surface like 
corks — the parent emerging more distantly. But no mat- 
ter how they take their first dip, it is certain that within 
a day or two they dive as naturally as they swim — or 
breathe They do not learn these things, but know instinc- 
tively — ^they 'bring the knowledge with them from the 
egg 

Much of the same aquatic precocity is seen in the 
commoner coots or ‘‘mud hens”. The coot is really a very 
clever bird, more successful than most water birds in 
making a living, and a little of his keenness begins in 
the cradle The mother coot, unlike the grouse, regulates 
the hatching of her brood so that the youngsters come 
along one or twm a day As soon as the tiny cootlets — 
beautiful black downies with scarlet trimmings — are 
dry they are conducted by the parents from the nest to 
the shelter of the rushes — their future home till they 
are nearly fully grown In the matter of swimming and 
diving, the coot chick is as capable as the grebe, but 
he also has the advantage of a good pair of legs adapted 
to locomotion ashore So, early in life, he climbs upon 
rat-houses and floating debris, and even patters on the 
shore in sheltered places Again in food-finding he can 
show tricks to the grebelet. For though the latter must 
be fed by the parent till he is well along toward ma- 
turity, the young coot soon casts off from parents and 


finds his own w^ay m a world not too easy at the best 
For similar capability in juveniles we need look no 
farther than the geese and ducks The hatful of duck- 
lings or goslings hatched in the farmyard under a hen 
foster-mother — that knows nothing of raising such 
young — ^will patter right off with a cock-sure knowledge 
of the way to make a living that is splendid and comi- 
cal in a week, when the 
harassed foster-mother is 
following, not leading her 
charges 

As soon as the down- 
lings of the pond ducks 
— mallard, pintail, teal, 
spoonbill and such — are 
dry, they are lively and 
ready to leave the down- 
lined nest and follow mo- 
ther through marsh and 
meadow or often make a 
long overland traverse of 
a quarter of a mile to 
reach their aquatic home 
The mother is merely their 
leader and adviser and 
warden The downlings 
know instinctively what 
to eat and where to get it, 
to run to water before 
land foe, to dive below the 
surface from foe of the air 
When the young of the 
more aquatic deep-divmg 
ducks such as canvasback, 
led-head or scaup have 
dried into a fluffy state 
they are ready to toddle off the nest and paddle away 
on their element like grebes Yet they are more clever 
than grebes as they at once find their own food In the 
case of loss of mother, young ducklings of any kind do 
not necessarily perish as the young of other birds would, 
if deprived of both parents — ducklings having only a 
mother to guard them, of course, while most young have 
two parents For in event of such tragedy these sturdy 
and independent little midgets either attach themselves 
to another brood or carry on by themselves as usual So 
little is a mother necessary to duckling broods that sev- 
eral species have a habit of uniting two or three fami- 
lies into a sort of kindergarten, a single mother taking 
charge at a time I have repeatedly seen over twenty 
downy golden-eyes escorted by a single female, and 
even a larger tram of blackish followers behind a 
white-winged scoter 

For sheer hardihood of ducklings let us waitch the 
golden-eye nest in the tree hole Forty ^ feet from the 
ground sometimes the downlings are born and then 
when they are ready — ^which, as in the case of all others 
of the clan, is but a matter of hours — the mother merely 
goes below and calls to her children and the nest-hole 
boils over and down they come tumbling. There is no 
hesitation We might expect such a tumble to dash the 
life from a young and tender thing, but not so For 
these are the hardiest of their kind Nor is this the com- 



CANADA GOSLINGS ARE TRULY PRECOCIOUS 
In ten weeks they are feathered giants with new wings that will 
carry them oS with devoted parents 
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plete story For before the youngster can get from the 
nest, in many cases he must climb — ^yes, climb up the 
wooden walls that confine him But he is equal to it, 
his tiny toes and wings — which latter are as }et but fore 
legs — enabling him to scale the rough wall So these 
little fellows within the space of an hour in their first 
day of life, climb, tumble, run, swim and dive 
In point of early cleverness the young of geese, too, are 
remarkable and measure up on a par with the downies 
of the pond ducks. But they are perhaps less capable, 
for they have two parents to minister to their safety, 
and anyone who has made a study of a nesting Canada 
goose knows that there are no more devoted and 
sagacious parents in the wild I live in hopes that some 


day I will see the departuic fiom the ne^t of a family 
of goslings hatched in the tree tops In southern British 
Columbia the Canadas commonly lay m old osprey 
nest^j I have seen them several times incubating a hun- 
dred feet fiom the ground That the little fellows tum- 
ble down, just as the golden-e}es do, is almost a 
certaint) \Miat nei ve f What toughness in a baby is dis- 
pla}.ed here’ Tiuly, it is a rough, even if fittlng,lnltla- 
tlon into the hard w orld of danger that they are starting 
out to face And the gosling shows the stuff m him 
otherwise, for in ten w’'eeks the yellow downling will 
be downling no longer but a feathered giant much like 
his elders with new-grown wing quills that will bear 
him off on a maiden flight with his devoted parents 



Chicken a 
Fungus 


(Right) HEN-0 F-THE- 
WOODS IN ITS PRIME 
A Jive pound specimen just 
before going into the cooking 
pot to make a delicious meal 


Makes a 
Tasty Dish 

by G. G. Nearing 


(Below) JUST BARELY 
OUT OF THE GROUND 
This plant is less than a day 
old and in two more days will 
be four pounds of tender food 


W HY should a fungus be called Hen-of-the- 
woods^ If you knew this mushroom, which 
masquerades in Latin as Polyporus umbellatus, 
you would see the aptness of the sobriquet, for in size, 
weight and general appearance it is not unlike a setting 
hen And although it does not have chicks, you will often 
find fresh specimens in the same spot for years to come 
As a matter of fact, ‘‘Hen-of-the-woods’’ strictly be- 
longs to a slightly different species, with irregular caps, 
named Polyporus mtybaceus. But as we have no common 
name for umbellatus, we may borrow the title from the 
Vosges Both these varieties are a part of a family of 
several species which are much alike and all good to 
eat The barn-yard name 
may well take them all un- 
der its wing 

Think of stepping into 
the woods some summer 
morning and picking a 
single mushroom that 
weighs five or six pounds 
— enough for several 
meals ^ It does not look 
exactly like a single one 
however Rather it seems 
to be a whole colony of 
little mushrooms growing 
on a branched stem often 
as fat as your two fists 
Yet all spring from one 
root by a common stem 


The separate mushroom caps are not gilled beneath, 
but porous like a fine hone) comb Cut them up together 
and dice the stem for cooking, unless w^orms have al- 
ready hollowed the solid flesh. If you are an early bird 
you wnll catch the vermin napping, and enjoy a good 
meal at their expense 

Polyporus umbellatus springs up occasionally in the 
shade of beech and oak trees from May until September. 
In favored spots it will appear every two or three weeks 
for many years The general color is pale gray, yellow 
or brown, shading into white on the almost hidden 
stem No poisonous fungus resembles this one in the 
least All that follow this peculiar system of growth 
are good to eat, although 
some species are tough. 
They require long slow 
cooking, but amply repay 
for the trouble. 

There is another edi- 
ble mushroom, Chtocybe 
monadelpha, which grows 
in clumps, and looks 
much like Hen-of-the- 
woods from a distance. 
When you pick it however 
you will find that it con- 
sists of separate mush- 
rooms on long slender 
stems The under surface 
of the cap bears gills like 
the common mushroom 





T he caterpillar that we 

brought home was the light 
greenlarva of the Pol} phemus 
moth It was found on a mam street 
m the city of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, by a Nature student and was 
taken into the schoolroom, where in 
solitary glory it ruled the attention 
of the interested students. The only 
receptacle handy in which to put it 
was a quart jar, and into this, with 
a leaf for company, we placed the 
little caterpillar 
Closely we watched it from day to day, now and then 
moving the jar Soon most surprising developments took 
place The larva ate little, and one day was found near 
the mouth of her home moving her head very slowly 
back and forth The surface of the receptacle, over a 
limited area, became covered with minute silk threads 
These were guy wires of a growing cocoon, and were 
fastened from the top and sides Soon the cocoon began 
to take shape We early discovered that if the caterpillar 
was moved as the observer turned the jar it began 
weaving where it happened to be, and did not 
return to where it had left the strand 
before. This interrupted manufacture 
of the cocoon resulted, due to our 
desire for experimenting, in a 
most fantastic arrangement as 
seen in the illustrations. 

One side remained un- 
finished, and as a result 
of our observations, we 
determined that the length 
of time of the larva’s 
weaving efforts depend 
not on completion of the 
cocoon, but on her supply 
of material For the final 
shedding took place when 
the weaving was far from 
satisfactorily finished, and 
over night, the form of the 
larva assumed the shape 
of the pupa case, with ab- 
dominal segments, thorax, 
wings, and antennae all 


showing the effects of the inter- 
rupted weaving. 

One wing showed a malforma- 
tion due to a quick turn of the 
jar made by an observer At first 
this case was pale green but grad- 
ually turned to a dark brown 
It will be observed that this 
change to the pupal stage took 
place outside the cocoon Yet the 
larva remained in the jar all win- 
ter, in the changing temperature of 
a rather poorly heated room No 
effort was made to keep the pupa artificially warm 
In the spring the pupa hatched, and the moth had 
one deformed wing, which pro-^ed that the ultimate form 
of the adult is definitely determined by the first change 
in the autumn 

It is curious how these life stages take place even 
when circumstances vary from the normal The mal- 
formations were caused by the very human desire to 
experiment and satisfy curiosity, but to the limit of its 
ability the caterpillar surmounted the difficulties it faced 
and did the next best thing — which was to 
change into an adult outside of its usual 
silken covering What would humans 
do, if Brobdignagians of the same 
proportions as man bears to the 
larva should attempt to thus in- 
terfere in their life processes^ 
It was interesting to see, 
however, the very narrow 
limits within which the 
caterpillar could adapt its 
piogram of change Its 
habits were machme-like; 
they kept working in the 
same routine way no mat- 
ter what the outside con- 
ditions were If intelligence 
consists in the remoulding 
of habit formations to fit 
definite sets of circum- 
stances, then our caterpil- 
lar had little, if any Yet 
in the long run, it managed 
to pull through 


THE WAY THE PUPA SPENT THE 
WINTER 

The £ne silk threads at the top iormed the 
cocoon The pupa case clings to the side of 
the receptacle 


A QUEER PERFORMANCE OF WEAVING 
Here is the jar with bottom cut away showing the guy w 
and the general shape of the cocoon Notd the pupa case out 


The Duped 
Caterpillar 

by Violet Findlay 


It Was Led Astray 
by Turning its Home 

Photographs by the 
Author 
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Curing Iris Troubles 

A Relatively Simple Task 
by C. T. Gregory 


Purdue University Agricultural Extension Department 


CURE THIS WITH 
GYPSUM 

Merely destroying the infected The "'mustard seeds” show the 


THE LEAF BLIGHT 
DISEASE 


leaves prevents recurrence 


presence of the fungus 


T 


^HE CONTROL of 

ins diseases and 
pests IS a relatively 
simple matter Remove all 
the dead leaves and cut 
back the tops either late in 
fall or early m spring 
This simple remedy will rid the plant of all its troubles 
except one 

A happy combination of conditions makes this pos- 
sible Consider, as an example, the common leaf blight, 
a disease caused by a fungus known as Didymethna 
iridis. In spring the disease first appears as more or 
less circular yellow spots on the leaves As the season 
progresses the spots become more numerous till finally 
the entire leaf is 
brown and shriv- 
elled down about 
the base of the plant 
On certain varieties 
like Ins King, Lent 
A Williamson, May 
Queen, Mrs Beu- 
bronner, White 
Knight, Beethoven, 

Gypsy Queen, Per- 
fection, Honorable, 

Blue Boy, Storm 
Cloud and Mary 
Garden the leaves 
may be almost com- 
pletely killed Other 
varieties may not be 
so seriously affected 
The fungus spores 
remain alive all win- 
ter on this rubbish 


and when the new leaves 
push out in spring they 
are ready to start their de- 
structive growth Fortu- 
nately the fungus has no 
other place to live When 
we destroy these old leaves 
and carefully clean out these dead relics of the leaves 
we remove the source of this blight 
The ins borer lays its eggs on the green leaves of the 
plant and nearby weeds in fall In spring these eggs 
hatch and the young borers work their way down, 
usually entering the leaves and eating their way into the 
rhizomes If the tops are cut rather closely to the soil 
m late fall and are burned, the borer is thereby 

attended to 
When a flowering 
stalk of the iris sud- 
denly falls over we 
will usually find 
that the base of the 
stalk is soft and 
rotted The common 
soft rot bacterium, 
Baccdlus caratovor- 
us, is the cause The 
affected tissue often 
has a vile odor 
Like so many 
other bacteiia, this 
germ needs an insect 
to open the way into 
the root In this case 
the borer is the 
culprit The insect 
starts the trouble 
and the bacteria 


AN INFECTED PLANT 
The drooping leaves de- 
note soft rot. one of vir- 
ulent ins pests 


IT MAY BE CURED 
Dig up and slash the 
roots, to cut out the 
rotted part 
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finish it So in cut- 
tinii; the tops of the 
plants we are kill- 
ing two pests with 
one slash 

It, however, a 
plant becomes m- 
tected with the soft 
rot, then there is lit- 
tle else to do but dig 
up the loot, cut 
awaiy the rotted part, 
dust with sulphui 
and replant If the 
trouble appears 
early in the season 
before the plants 
have flowered, it 
may not be desirable 
to dig the plant In 



WHAT THE LEAF BLIGHT DOES 
It has spoiled many a beautiful plant before its bloom 


the tiouble hut it 
may seive to hold it 
m check till after 
flowTiing time 
Thcie IS anothei 
rot of the liase of the 
ins stalk that ma\ 
be mistaken for this 
bacterial rot Exam- 
ine the rotted stalk 
Look for tiny brown 
musraid-seed-like 
bodies on the sur- 
face of the diseased 
tissue The presence 
of these “mustard 
seeds” proves that 
this rot is due to a 
fungus knowm as 
Scleiotinia Rolfsn 


such a case make a solution of Uspulun, Seraesan or The control of this rot consists in merely working a big 


any of the organic mercury compounds and soak the handful of g}psum into the soil about the affected plant 
soil about the infected root This will probably not cure This gypsum is knowm chemically as calcium sulphate 


CAKCER ROOT 


by Albert A. Hansen 


W HILE rambling in autumn 
w'oods, did you ever come 
across what appeared to be 
a cluster of slender fir cones stand- 
ing upright among the fallen leaves? 

And did you attempt to collect the 

cones, only to discover that they were 

all solidly attached to the roots of 1 

an oak tree^ Of course, you knew 

something was wrong, because oaks 1 ^ i 

are not cone-bearing tiees, and if they 

wTre, the cones certainly w^ouldn’t 

grow directly out of the roots What, 

then, can these strange cones be^ 

The cones really belong to a separate 
plant known as squaw loot or cancer 
root, a rather rare species that may be 
found occasionally in rich woods 
throughout eastern United States It 
IS a parasitic plant that attaches itself where the squa' 
to the roots of trees, principally oaks, 
from which nourishment is absorbed Since the object 
of green leaves is to manufacture food and since the 
squaw-root steals its nourishment, the plant has no 
more use for its leaves, which have degenerated through 
disuse into mere fleshy scales that later dry and become 


A PARASITE ON AN OAK 
Note the swollen condition of the oak 
where the squaw-root is attached 


jdm brittle It is the hardened leaves that 
' ^ iiiir r i cone-like aspect of squaw-root 

during late summer and fall Thescien- 
tific name, Conopholis, is a compound 
Greek w^ord that means scaly cone 
The common names squaw-root and 
cancer root refer to the effect on the 
root of the host plant At the point 
m wLere the parasite is attached, the 

jPi tissues of the host become enlarged, 

I ; ^ ^ much as in human cancer The flowers 

! '■ of this odd little parasite appear 

throughout the summer at the tip of 
the cone where they are partly shielded 

The squaw-root is included m a 
" unique botanical family all members 
of wdiich are root parasites Among its 
]a.t,tno?t?e relatives are such singular plants as 

•oot is attached the broom rapes, a group of weeds 

parasitic on the roots of flax, tomato, 
hemp, and tobacco, and the curious witch weed or rooi- 
bloem of South Africa, a destructive parasite on the 
roots of corn Still better knowm, perhaps, is beech-drops, 
found beneath oui beech trees from New Brunswick to 
Florida and west of the Mississippi 



OFF ON THE TRAIL TO GRASSHOPPER GLACIER 
Party leaving Shawls Camp just as the members of the American Nature Association 
Yellowstone Party will do this summer 


Grasshoppers on Ice 

Yellowstone Glacier Preserves a Well-known Pest 
by William C. Alden 

United States Geological Survey 


J UST two days out of Cooke City, Montana, nestling 
in a great cirque at the head of one of the many 
gorges cutting into Beartooth Plateau northeast of 
Yellowstone Park, lies Grasshopper Glacier, where mil- 
lions of grasshoppers rest in cold storage, a grim warning 
to their ravaging kind 

Here, 10,000 feet above the sea, in the sight of tumbling 
mountains, great escarpments and jewel-like lakes, the 
farmer can gloat his fill at the endless numbers of 
Melanoplus spretus, the devastating migratory grass-hop- 
per, entombed in a translucent mausoleum by a harsh 
fate Here, too, the visitor to Yellowstone may come to 
marvel at the carefully preserved forms from which life 
departed years before during some driving mountain storm. 

High up on the north 
flank of Iceberg Peak, 
within a few miles of sev- 
eral of its kind, is Grass- 
hopper Glacier From its 
foot starts West Rosebud Creek, to roar down the gorge 
it carved itself out of granitic rock until it finds the 
Yellowstone River Around it on every side stretch the 


grim rough-hewn peaks and profound branching can- 
yons Were the glacier not unusual, the setting of noble 
grandeur in which it lests would alone be worth the 
twelve mile ride from Cooke City 
As the sun breaks over the misty peaks and filters 
through the pines near Cooke City — that is the 
witching hour we make the start for the glacier, armed 
with cameras, notebooks and all the paraphernalia of 
a geologist, and hearty lunches, prepared against vig- 
orous appetites incited by the clear frosty air of the 
mountains Cooke lies near the Montana-Wyoming 
State line at 7,600 foot altitude, just west of the pass 
where the headwaters of Soda Butte Creek and Clark 
Fork diverge to southwest and southeast respectively on 
little jaunts of their own 
before joining the Yellow- 
stone River Southward 
rise the rugged snow-clad 
peaks of the Absarokas, 
carved from the mass of the ancient volcano which 
once rivalled Aetna and Vesuvius But we faced north- 
east Here the land rises gradually and spreads out 


Grasshopper Glacier will he one of the objectives of 
one of the American Nature Association parties in the 
Yellowstone this summer 
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i j Beartootli fault — whence it drops 
I suddenly 4,000 to 5,000 feet to the 
I dissected foothills And somewhere 
ahead of the noses of our horses, amid 
the deep gashes of canyons worn down 
in the granite rocks by tributaries of 
the Yellowstone River, rests the ice- 
pack that is our goal 

Leaving the Ranger Station, the 
smelter, prospect holes and mines that 
hope — or did hope — to be, we climb 
. Sheep Mountain From its 10,700 foot 
/ summit we can look far out into the 
hazy distance over the plateau and 
^ down the wooded vistas of the valley 
of Clark Fork Far below us lies the 
floor of a broad basin, sparsely wooded 
and dimpled with hollows scoured out 
of the granite by the great glaciers of 
the past. From one point of view we 
count twenty-five lakelets scattered 
thiough the woods and glittering in the 
sunlight To the west the cliffs drop 
away into the mysterious depths of 
Stillwater Canyon, and beyond, to the 
northwest, rise the white peaks of the 
Snowy Range 

From Sheep Mountain, we resume 
our way northward, past flower-span- 
gled grassy plots interspersed with 
snow banks and flecked with the 
shadows of scattered clumps of pine 
Much of the uneven surface is baie 
1^ gianite whose rounded and polished 
ledges still show the grooves and 
l\,i scratches made in many places by the 
ponderous slow-moving glaciers of the 
Great Ice Age We are neaiing a center 
from which the Frost King deployed 
his glistening cohorts One of the an- 
cient glacieis near here once advanced 
more than eighty miles by way of Soda 
im Butte, Lamar and Yellowstone valleys, 
to the terminal moraine below Emi- 
grant Peak Others crept thirty to fifty 
miles toward the northeast, east and 
31 southeast down Boulder, Stillwater, 
K Rosebud, Clark Fork and other can- 
yons, and laid their bouldery drift on 
the borders of the Great Plains 

i The last of the dwarfed and scraggly 
pines at the timberline disappear, and 
we are at Goose Lake, among the 
granite peaks To the north a jagged, 
saw-tooth crest, unsmoothed by glacier 
__ ice, towers high above the lake, and 
toward this we face, after leaving our 
horses to graze in the grassy plots 
among the snow banks Up, up, up 
over a talus of loose, angular blocks, 
to reach a pass 10,000 feet above tidewater, to look 
northward over country whose wild beauty is equalled 
only by the thrill it gives Everywhere the granite massif 


THE GOAL OF THE GLACIER VISITORS 
A view of Grasshopper Glacier showing the snow covered 
surface and the frontal ice cliff 


CLOSE-UP OF THE FRONTAL ICE CLIFF 
This IS seventy-Sve feet high and shows strata arching over 
an older mass of ice astride a ridge of rock 


THE TRAIL ALONG NORTH GOOSE LAKE 
Across the lake is the jagged, saw-tooth crest of the moun- 
tains rising 11,400 feet above the level of the sea 


into a plateau A part of this highland plain is called 
the Beartooth Plateau, which sweeps northeastward to 
the ciest of an abrupt mountain front — the famous 
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is gashed and slashed with gorges 
whose shadowy depths drop iai below 
the line of sight The snowy mountain 
peaks rise glistening in the sun above 
the craggy slopes wdiose ravines and 
buttresses, cirque-scalloped w^alls and 
gloomy canyons leveal the sculpturing 
of frost, stream and glacier through a 
thousand thousand years And at our 
feet lies Grasshopper Glacier — our goal. 

Like a gem it huddles in its north- 
facing amphitheatre, about a half-mile 
from fiont to back, and a mile or more 
from side to side On this day — July 
14 — its steeply-sloping surface is 
mantled smooth and white with snow, 
and as we descend we feel caie fully 
ahead, lest the innocent-appearing cov- 
er break to cast us into a crevasse At 
most points the lower margin of the ice 
is snugly pressed against a moraine or 
great ndge-like heap of angular frost- 
riven blocks of rocks transported by the 
glacier, but to the east, the icesheet lies 
astride a rising iidge of rock whose 
crest forms a barricade directly in front 
of the glittering pack, and this ledge, 
which faces to the south into the direct 
rays of the sun, has radiated sufficient 
heat to keep the front of the advancing 
glacier melted back in the form of a 
curving vertical cliff of ice, fifty or 
seventy-five feet in height From the 
top of the cliff projects a beautiful but 
treacherous snow cornice wdnch warns 
one to beware how he tarries underneath 

So this IS the fagade — this ice cliff — 
to the vast mausoleum of banded crys- 
tal where lie preserved yet hannless 
the remains of countless hordes of de- 
vastating insects ^ Here is their resting 
place, to which they were sw^ept by 
the storm wands from the plains, after 
stripping the grassy plains — ^these 
enemies of man ^ 

When the mantle of snow is off, the 
guide tells us, the surface of the glacier 
is covered with their remains As the 
winds drove them helter-skelter among 
the peaks, the swarming clouds of in- 
sects were beaten down by hail or snow, 
and wffiere they fell upon the ice, their 
bodies were preserved Season after 
season contributed to the store Each 
winters’ snows buried them deeper 
Thus they were entombed in bedded 
ice as securely as though covered with 
courses of masonry 

In places where the covering of snow 
has melted, we find a layer of dirt filled 
with broken wings and legs and other insect fragments, 
and the U S Bureau of Entomology, identifying the 
remains, explains that the forms are not extinct ones, but 


GIVING AN IDEA OF PROPORTIONATE SIZE 
The crumpled beds of ice in the chff above the glacial tarn 
Note the man in the foreground 


IN THE MIDST OF MOUNTAIN FASTNESSES 
It was from here that the Frost King sent out his glittering 
glacial cohorts on their grinding way 


EAST ROSEBUD LAKE AND THE CANYON 
The trip to Grasshopper Glacier leads into country that every 
lover of the open trail will enjoy 

of the common migratory grasshopper, Melanoplus 
spietus Fragments of a ground beetle of the famil) 
Carabidae are also found amid the frozen debris 
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Not just on the surface is 
the burying ground Though 
efforts actually to dig out or- 
ganic material from the lower 
part of the cliff were not 
wholly successful, the grass- 
hoppers seem to be interbedded 
in ice from top to bottom of 
the glacier Here, at last, the 
grasshopper is put in his 
proper place ' 

But, after all, the glacier it- 
self IS as wonderful as the 
insect forms it contains, and 
the ice-cliff as beautiful as the 
setting m which it lies Rising 
above the mound of rock is a 
central mass of ice, the oldest 
part of the glacier, and resting 
upon its curved surface is a 
remarkable series of arching 
strata resembling an anti- 
clinal fold in bedded rock 
Close inspection reveals that 
these strata comprise two or 
more sets overlapping uncon- 
formably These relations sug- 



AND THEN THE GRASSHOPPER 
Photograph of Melanoplus spretus, the sa.me species 
as material gathered from the Glacier revealed 


been but recently covered by 
a mantle of clean snow This 
new surface truncated the up- 
turned edges of the ice strata 
on the flanks of the fold 

A short distance to the east, 
or left, of the rock mound the 
vertical cliff merges into a 
steeply sloping face revealing 
other unconformities To the 
west, the feet of the ice-cliff 
are immersed in a glacial 
lakelet filling a hollow in the 
rock A view of that part of 
the cliff above the water shows 
most remarkable contortions 
and overthrust folds in the ice 
strata, caused either by lateral 
crowding of the ice in over- 
riding the central core of rock, 
or by unseen relations of the 
glacier to the hidden rock 
floor 

The sun drops to a glorious 
setting behind the gleaming 
ruby peaks of the Snowy 
Range as we ride the home- 


gest a series of periods made 

up first of a considerable interval of melting, which turn blood-red, then 
reduced the glacier to a narrow central lobe with rounded brilliance of star-stu 
surface lying astride the rock ridge, then an era of woods, to where the 
fattening by increased snowfalls, during which the from the cook cabii 
glacial front advanced and overrode the curving surface hind us, nestling in t] 
of the older ice At the time 

of our visit the latest surface glacier’s surface 

rugged high country in which this fascmatwg 


ward trail The glacial tarns 
turn blood-red, then saffron, then respond to the shining 
brilliance of star-studded skies Back through the pine 
woods, to where the campfire gleams, and odors waft 
from the cook cabin at the journey’s end While be- 
hind us, nestling in the crook of the arm of the mountain, 
lies our Grasshopper Glacier, 
„ ghost-like form 


14. 1 j russea nign country in wnicn tms tascmating ^ 

aeveioped by melting ice had phenomenon of the past is to be found by the visitor against the slope 
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THE FATHER AT THE NEST 
The tiercel, as the male is called, 
after a bath and preening The fe- 
male, commonly known as the 
falcon, IS famous as a huntress 



MONARCH OF THE WILD 
Such peaceful contemplation was 
infrequent daring the days the 
young demanded constant feeding', 
and raiding trips kept him busy 


A Bird of the Blood Royal 

Photographing the Majestic Peregrine on English Shores 

by Francis Heatherley 


4 s THEY swept through the sky — the big black- 
AA backed gull rapidly gaming on the smallei 
-^peregrine — I could not help but think of them 
as a small powerful tug puisued by a large racing yacht 
I suppose that the American analogy would be lum- 
1 unner chased by a Coast Guard cutter Quickly the gull 
overhauled the peregrine, whether falcon or 
tiercel I could not tell Then, with a few 
strong wing-beats, it climbed high over 
its intended victim Like an at- 
tacking airplane it swooped, and 
seemed certain to smash its 
prey down into the sea by its 
powerful onslaught But 
just then, the other bird, 
with no intentions of serv- 
ing as a meal, made some 
invisible side-slip, and 
the gull shot yards below, 
shrieking with rage Again 
it mounted, again it w^as 
foiled, and the peregrine 
continued its flight uncon- 
cerned 

Even before I had wit- 
nessed this incident w^hich 
so well demonstrated the 
peregrine’s sagacity and 
courage I had determined 
to photograph the bird in 
its eyrie, but afterward 
my admiration and interest 


were redoulded I had already pictured the raven feed- 
ing its young, and my other ambition — to be the first 
to “shoot” the golden eagle m its home surroundings — 
had been frustiated by H B MacPherson But this 
bird, a famous member of the blood ro}al, whose fe- 
rocity, wisdom and hunting ability had given it a large 
place in the histoiy of English sport, was very 
much w’orth the effort I knew^ necessary to 
study and picture it 

All over England I hunted for 
an accessible eyrie People and 
peregi ines have cooperated 
little with photographers 
The first have a tendency to 
collect eggs and rob nests, 
and most of my letters were 
answered W'lth a significant 
line — “robbed every year 
by egg collectors ” The 
second chose rugged islets 
and bold shores meant not 
for human climbing But at 
last I obtained permission 
to use that great sanctuary 
for sea birds, the Scilly 
Islands, and after days of 
vigorous hunting I found 
my eyrie, with the help of 
Mr. King, the resident 
photographer 

It was on a rocky islet, 
snug against one side of a 



THE YOUNG CROUCHED IN THE EYRIE 
What they really care about is a fat pu£Sn or perhaps a 
razor-bill auk They're eighteen days old 
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KEEPING AN EYE ON HIS FAMILY 
The male stares at his brood, as if wondering how they ever 
got such mighty appetites 



NOT SO VERY LIVELY, THANK YOU 
Hardly forty-eight hours old, they show little of the adult 
ferociousness and courage 



natural alcove formed by the rocks about twenty feet 
from the top of the precipice facing the sea About four 
feet from the floor of the alcove it rested, for all the 
world like a small cage in a tiny room at the 200 And 
what was more, it contained } oung birds, as the strange 
sounds we heard testified 

We passed up the opportunity to place the camera 
and the hiding tent directly in front of the nest, for 
fear the birds might desert, so erected it on the rocks 
above m the only place from which the camera could 
be trained down on the birds without disturbing them 


fledged young tottered about the nest 
whimpering for food With their large 
eyes, prominent beak and downy legs, 
each looked like a caricature of Mr 
Gladstone in white cotton shorts 
Just befoie nine o’clock all eyes turned 
sk} wards, the whimpering increased, 
and finally the falcon alighted on a 
sloping rock with a puffin in her beak 
She transferred the victim to her right 
foot and marched down the sloping 
rock to a point from which she jumped 
down among hei youngsters What a 
flutter of wings ’ They almost hid 
her, and when she next bobbed up, she 
had the dead puffin under her talons 
and was tearing lumps out of it for 
the babies The meal lasted fifteen 
minutes, and then the female climbed 
on a nearby rock and gazed seawards 
with the imperturbability of a statue 
A gory feather clung to fier beak, the 
sole evidence of her meal Her children 
whimpered close to her demanding 
seconds, but she kept her stare fixed 
on the moaning sea till the long twi- 
light ended and darkness fell 

It was just three forty-five by my 
watch when I was awakened by the 


Then came days that tried the patience even of a 
Nature photographer For several afternoons I waited, 
but saw more of the flies that buzzed about the eyrie 
than of either }Oung or old The young birds, paying 
no attention to the precept of that admirable hymn, 
“Work, for the Night is Coming”, insisted on sleeping 
during the sunny hours, and I came to the conclusion 
that I, too, ought to spend the night in my blind to do 
away with the disturbing influence of my goings and 
comings 

At sunset, I found, the eyrie woke to life The half- 


THE MALE SHOWS HIS WINGS 
He spreads out after a bath (Inset) the falcon 
broods her fourteen day old young with that 
patience mothers everywhere show 
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WITH HER EYES ON THE OPEN SEA 

With steadfast gaze, the mother peregrine watched the moaning ocean as night fell, while the 
young -whimpered in the eyrie and the photographer grew more and more cramped 


sounds of a meal The male, commonly called the tiercel, the same spot should news come to say that the same 
had arrived with a razor-bill I could not see the feast, eyrie bore another clutch 

however, because the entire clan disappeared under The glad tidings came with the spring Mr King wrote 
the rocks Another puffin arrived at five and still an- that he had blue-pencilled four eggs, I hastened to 
other at seven, but still the youngsters whimpered for the Scilly Islands But this year, as the last, was blank 
more And then the adults went away to pursue their By hatching time two of the eggs had disappeared, so 
daylight hunting, and I tried to get the cramps out of that the two young flourished with exceeding speed, 
my muscles ready to leave the eyrie all the sooner The 

I made several visits similar to this night vigil, but shed was a success but a new photographic shutter was 
soon I discovered that though I obtained an abundance not Then to make everything ideally unsatisfactory, 
of interesting notes, the photographs were very poor, a series of gales gave us little opportunity to land on 
for the birds were so far away that they appeared our islet Again the peregrines had staved off publicity 
on the negative the size of blue-bottle flies I decided and pictured fame 

that we must risk it and try a blind in front of the eyrie, The third year told a far different story A full clutch 
so Mr King had a trestle made, and the hiding tent of eggs was reported, and Mr King and I invited sev- 
went up, almost touching the nest ^ral ornithological friends to join us so that the e>rie 

Then more hard luck befell us Though we had in- might be kept under observation day and night For 
tended to leave the tent unoccupied for two days to three weeks we watched, and the notes and photographs 
accustom the birds to it, a series of gales kept us from piled up , , . 

landincr for an entire week By this time the young It was well worth the days of waiting and the cramped 
were ready to fly, and though I could see and photo- hours in our little four-foot-square hut to watch these 
ffraoh the falcon on guard on a rock not ten feet away birds of the blood royal and their young Others had 
from me while her younc^ were still nearer, yet I took noticed that the young differed considerably m size, and 
no pictures because all the meals were consumed in the laid the cause to the fact that the eggs were not laid 
extensive sub-cellar behind 
rocks and out of sight 
of my camera So, with 
that patience and resigna- 
tion which a photographer 
must have and usually ac- 
quires I gave up for the 
season with the promise, 

‘‘Just wait ” 

The birds had evidently 
disliked the canvas tent, 
which swayed, quivered 
and flapped in the wind, 
so I had a wooden shed 
made in sections during the 
winter, ready to place in 


ABOUT TO LEAVE HOME 
A group of the young ready to 
try the Sightways (Inset) The 
father appears to be lecturing, 
but instead is feeding, his four 
day old young 
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all at once We proved, however, that the difference 
was sexual m nature, and could be traced back to the 
egg, wkich IS about 60 grains heavier m the female 
It was all we could do to keep fiom rocking with 
laughter at times when we w’atched the young trying 
to feed Even wdien newly hatched they w^ere generally 
given two or three mouthfuls of feathers at the begin- 
ning of each meal — probably a sort of apmtif Then 
usually tw^o chicks would manage to grab opposite 
ends of some choice morsel and engage in a tug of war 
Once we saw a female but four days old receive the en- 
tire leg of a thrush which, after manifold struggles, she 
settled down to digest with the chuvs and an inch of the 
tarsus still outside her mouth. Tw'o hours later there 
were no portions visible except when she gaped 
The prize incident of all occurred one day when the 
tiercel, as w’as his custom, w^as yapping at the young 
to take the food I accidentally knocked over a tobacco 
tin, and the proud father stopped, with open beak, to 
listen The youngster, spying what he thought was a 
succulent morsel, darted into his parent’s mouth, seized 
his tongue and did his best to pull it out, wdiile the 
pained paterfamilias flapped his wings and shrieked 
dire imprecations Finally, after dragging the resisting 


youngster all o\er the e}rie, he managed to get loose 
One wmuld have expected the bird version of the local 
wood-shed to be then dramatized, ]>ut no — the meal 
was quietly resumed 

It had taken three years to study my peregrine, but 
it was worth it, and I felt pangs of regret when I finally 
took leave of these ferocious birds, so unsuspecting of 
the way their portraits were to be spread abroad I won- 
dered how long the e} rie would be left m peace if it w^ere 
placed anywhere but on the Scilly Islands, where they 
have a way of really defending rare birds’ eggs Genuine 
British eggs are worth five pounds a clutch in the market, 
and many are the collectors Then, too, the peregrine, 
despite its proud history, belongs to that aristocracy of 
the avian host, the birds of prey, who receive none 
too adequate protection in the British Isles It often 
fares the fate of the stoat and the hawks of all kinds 
w^ho are killed because their presence will ruin the 
day’s drives But bird values are undergoing re-adjust- 
ment and the time is approaching when the sight of a pair 
of buzzards, wheeling on high with outstretched wings, 
will be considered wwth many a young rabbit And 
then the peregrine wull probably come back to its own 
place, won after centuries of serving lovers of sport 



HISTORIC GREAT FALLS OF THE POTOMAC 
A close-up of the Virgiman falls, which clearly shows how vital to 
Its beauty is the heavy Sow of water a power company is seeking to 
divert against the peopIe*s wishes 


HAROLD GRAY 



NO BILLBOARDS TO MAR THIS LANDSCAPE 
Kamebameha Highway on the Island oi Oahu, one oi the hundreds 
o£ miles oi paved motor highways, all iiee oi outdoor advertising 

Billboardless HavvAii 

Where a True Value Is Placed on Natural Beauty 
by John Edwin Hogg 

S OME years ago much of the incomparable scenic ment, Hawaii got rid of billboards when those unsightly 
beauty of the Hawaiian Islands began to do what structures fell from public grace The story of how all 
the scenery of other regions has done and is still this came aldout is not only interesting, but one from 
doing It was disappearing behind an ever-mcreasmg which other regions afflicted with billboard eyesores may 
number of garish billboards which interrupted lovely di aw some valuable observation 
vistas of mountain, turquoise sea, and tropical vegeta- The billboard business in the islands was legitimate 
tion. The erection of billboards in Hawaii progressed to and prosperous until about 1922 Billboards had begun 
the point where a group of women known as The Outdoor to crowd out quite a bit of scenic beauty, but the bill- 
Circle began to get “huhu’^ (angry) about it Today board advertisers were convinced that billboards did 
there isn’t a billboard on the Island of Oahu, the island help them sell goods, and no1)ody other than the good 
on which Honolulu is located, and to the writer’s knowl- ladies of The Outdoor Circle seemed to be particularly 
edge, there isn’t a billboard on any other island of the interested in the preservation of Hawaii’s natural 
Hawaiian archipelago grandeur The Outdoor Circle began to make consid- 

The purging of Hawaii of billboards came about erable “noise” about the desecration of the islands by 
as the majority of orderly and permanent reforms are unsightly billboards, but at that time the organization 
accomplished, by the creation of a majority public did not represent any power sufficient to make its protests 
sentiment in favor of billboard elimination And, as in effective The number of billboards steadily increased, 
the case of other reforms, things had to get too bad for and so did the membership of The Outdoor Circle 
public toleration before steps were taken to make them Before the digging of the Waikiki reclamation canal 
better Just as the fraudulent and money-grabbing prac- took the water off of a large portion of what is now 
tices of certain food and drug dealers gave us a Federal known as the Waikiki section of Honolulu, much of 
food and drug law, and as the evils of the old-time that region was a vast salt marsh, commonly known as 
liquor industry brought about the prohibition experi- “The Duck Pond”. A representative of a food products 
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manufactuier got his eye upon it To him it was a dandv 
place foi a huge billboard, because tens of thousands ot 
people passed by it ever} day in motoi cars or on street 
cars A tremendous billboard straightway made its ap- 
pearance on piling in the middle of the marsh This was 
the beginning of the end for all Inllboards m Hawaii 

The ladies of The Outdooi Circle, by that time 
greatl} augmented b the strength of increased numbers, 
arose in righteous a’rath They announced through the 
press that they , could not 
patronize the products sold 
by billboaid advertisers 
They pressed their cam- 
paign so vigorously that 
billboard advertisers began 
to find their billboaid ad- 
vertising detrimental to 
their business interests A 
wholesale pulling down of 
billboards and cancella- 
tion of billboard advertis- 
ing space immediately 
followed 

At that time practically 
all the billboard advertis- 
ing in the Hawaiian Islands 
was in the hands of a 
single firm, The Pioneer 
Advertising Service So, 
the ladies of the Outdoor 
Circle took up a public 
subscription, and pur- 
chased the Pioneer Ad- 
vertising Service entire 
The terms of the sale, 
however, were that the 
business was to be junked, 
and that the former own- 
ers who sold out agreed not 
to re-engage in the bill- 
board business — at least, 
not in the Hawaiian Islands 
Simultaneously, notices 
were sent to mainland 
American and foreign ad- 
vertisers to the effect that 
all billboard advertised 
products stood little chance m Hawaii Today, a bill- 
board adveitisement would be tantamount to a public 
notice that the purchase of goods so advertised is “tabu” 
Still there is no law against billboard advertising in 
Hawaii, although there is a well defined public sentiment 
against it, which is law enough 
After having sunk the billboard issue so deep that no 
one dares attempt its resurrection, the women of the 
Outdoor Circle turned their attention to the cultivation 
of Hawaii’s natural scenic beauty They have since 
planted out tens of thousands of coconut trees, hibiscus 
plants, oleanders, pink and yellow shower trees, pon- 
cianas, and such, which now bloom over every landscape 
Wherever one would normally expect a billboard to 
be there is usually a bower of flowers, or a blaze of 
floral color framed against coconut palms, and with the 


blue sea or the vivid green of the mountains beyond 
Aside from sugai and pineapples, the two major in- 
dustries of the islands, Hawaii’s third industry is that 
of catcimg to tourists According to the figures of the 
Hawaii Tourist Bureau — somewhat conservative — 
Hawaii’s tourist biismess last year was woith 
$10,000,000 The confiection between tourists and bill- 
boards — or the lack of billboards — is not readily ap- 
parent California is literally disfigured with billboards 
and all soits of unsightly 
advertising schemes carried 
on out of doors Yet 
California has an annual 
tourist business that 
dwarfs Hawaii’s by com- 
parison But California 
IS on the mainland of 
the United States, while 
Hawaii stands all alone 
away out in the middle of 
the Pacific Ocean 

Hawaii might be fes- 
tooned with billboards, and 
all the billboards that 
could be assembled 
wouldn’t bring a tourist 
from overseas A group of 
Hawaiian Islands plas- 
tered with billboards 
might create a little local 
business but it would be 
nothing compared with the 
value of the tourist patron- 
age Climate and natural 
beauty, plus an assortment 
of volcanoes, and other 
strange things, constitute 
Hawaii’s sources of tourist 
attraction Billboards could 
add nothing, but would de- 
tract much from those at- 
tractions 

Innumeiable Hawaiian 
business enterprises, whose 
owners have been inter- 
viewed by the writer, have 
experienced no decline of 
business in any way attributable to the lack of billboard 
advertising mediums Those businesses are now ad- 
vertised in the newspapers, by street car cards, and direct 
mail campaigns Business men declare that such advertis- 
ing, which offends no one, brings in the business, and 
that they have no desire to return to the old regime of 
attempting to out-advertise their competitors by the 
purchase of billboard space even though possible They 
recognize that Hawaii’s lack of billboards is one of the 
latchstrmgs hanging out to the tourist from overseas 
A few billboards probably wouldn’t do any serious 
damage to Hawaii’s tourist trade, any more than bill- 
boards keep tourists out of Southern California But, 
the Honolulu business man is inclined to believe that 
billboards are an imposition upon tourists and local 
residents alike, and will have none of them It is 


THE NEAREST THING TO A HAWAIIAN BILLBOARD 
A water tank disguised as a pineapple making a symbolic and 
pleasing effect 





A SPOT THAT WOULD MAKE AN EXCELLENT BILLBOARD SITE 
It IS one oi many spots in Hawaii but no billboard will be erected upon any 
of them because it would not pay 

better business for him to open his purse to a solicita- look more like banks or city offices than they do places 

tion for funds for a few more flowering trees, coconut of retail trade Gold leaf letters on plate glass usually 

palms, or other additions to Hawaii’s beauty and at- announce the name of the firm and the kind of business 

tractiveness to the tourist m which it is engaged Some outside signs are used in 

Time was when business houses in Honolulu painted the business districts of Honolulu, but the vast majority 

their names across the sides of their buildings in glar- of them are small and inconspicuous compared with the 

mg-hued letters twenty feet high Today there isn’t a garish signs one sees in nearly every other American 

sign of the sort in Hawaii Business firms vie with city A few small electric signs are used, and some paint- 

each other in the creation of establishments that are ed or enameled signs are floodlighted at night But, on 

dignified and attractive m appearance The best .shops the whole, it may be said that Honolulu’s entire scheme 

HAWAII HAS SELECTED THESE SUBSTITUTES FOR BILLBOARDS 
Thousands of dowering trees, hibiscus and coconut palms have been set out 
to add to beauty instead of destroying it 



